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INTRODUCTION. 


The Year-book for 1893 has been remodelled and many new 
atures added. It is divided into two parts, Ist, the “ Record,” 

and 2nd, the “ Abstract.” 

The “ Record” contains historical matter : the constitution and 
government of the country ; results of the census of 1891 ; state- 
ments of the managers of our banking institutions ; short pre- 
sentations of important events of the year, such as the Behring 
Sea Settlement, the French Treaty, and other subjects respecting 
which public men require occasionally to refresh their memories ; 
and concise biographical notices of prominent public men of Can- 
ada who have died during the year. It also contains a chapter 
on the forests of Canada, the first of a proposed series of mono- 
graphs on subjects of importance to Canadians ; and an account 
of Newfoundland—the first of a series on “Countries with which 
Canada does business.” 

The chapter on our constitution and government has been ex- 
panded in deference to many requests for a fuller statement, com- 
ing largely from the teachers in our schools. 

The “ Abstract” is, as its name implies, a digest of the Blue- 
books issued by the several departments, with such explanations 
as seemed necessary to meet a very general demand for something 
more than strings of statistical tables. 

The analysis of our imports in the chapter on Trade and Com- 
merce has been made on a different basis from that adopted in 
former Year-books, the object being to supply material for 
comparisons of our trade and customs taxation with those of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

I desire to record my indebtedness to Messrs. J. Wilkins and 
J. Skead, who in the present issue, as in former ones, have per- 
formed the work of compiling the tables in the “ Abstract.” 


GEORGE JOHNSON, FSS. (hon.), 


Statistician. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Statistics Division, 
Ottawa, June, 1894. 
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THE RECORD 





CHAPTER I. 


I. Discovery of Canada. Division into Upper and Lower Canada.—Il. Acadia. 
Early Political Divisions. —ITl. Creation of the Dominion.—IV. Repre- 
sentative Institutions and Responsible Government.—V. Principal Events. 


1. British North America was discovered by John and Sebas- 
tian. Cabot, sailing under commission from King Henry VII. of 
England in 1497, in which year they arrived off the coast either 
of Labrador or of Cape Breton, authorities differing. In 1517 
Sebastian Cabot, the King’s “Grand Pilot,” discovered Hudson’s 
Bay- 

Jean Verrazzano, in 1524, claimed the coast from Nova Scotia 
to Carolina and all the regions lying beyond as possessions of 
Francis I. of France, under the name of “New France.” The 
rival claims thus originated were the chief grounds for the long 
and bloody conflict which, later on, was waged between Great 
Britain and France for the possession of this continent and for 
the maritime supremacy that went with it. 

Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, France, landed on July rst (new 
style), 1534, at the Port of Brest in Esquimaux Bay, well within 
the Strait of Belle Isle, there first touching Canadian soil. From 
that point by devious wanderings along the North Shore, thence 
to Newfoundland, thence to Anticosti, Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick, and thence to Bay des Chaleurs, he pursued 
his exploratory cruise, which included three of the present pro- 
vinces of Canada, reaching Gaspe Bay on 24th July (old style), 
where he planted the cross and took formal possession in the 
name of his royal master, before sailing for /a belle France to 
give report of his adventures to a delighted sovereign and court. 

Cartier returned in 1535 and completed the explorations of the 
previous year by going up the St. Lawrence River through the 
Saguenay, the Canada and the Hochelaga regions. In the course 
of this cruise he discovered that the chief town of the central 
region, where the fresh water began, was called Canada. 

Nothing was done either in this, or a subsequent, visit of Cartier 
in the way of permanent settlement, and the country remained a 
vast forest, the habitation of savages, till 1608, when, with the 
advent of Champlain, came the establishment of Quebec as the 
seat of his Government and the first permanent settlement on the 
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shores of the St. Lawrence. The era of the French regime lasted 
till 1760, when France gave up the contest with England for 
supremacy on the Continent of America. 

Canada was divided into Upper and Lower Canada in 1791 ; 
in 1841 the two provinces were united arid called the province of 
Canada. ° 


2. The first attempt to colonize Acadia (Nova Scotia) was 
made by the French in 1598. It was unsuccessful. A second 
and a third attempt in 1599 and 1600 proved abortive. In 1605 
Baron de Poutrincourt, a French gentleman-adventurer, estab- 
lished Port Royal (now Annapolis Royal), the first actual settle- 
ment by Europeans within the boundaries of what is now the 
Dominion of Canada. Nova Scotia was formally ceded to Great 
Britain in 1713. Under its first name, La Cadie (afterwards 
Acadia), Nova Scotia included Cape Breton and a considerable 
portion of New Brunswick. In 1785 the latter was made a 
separate province. Prince Edward Island, previously named St. 
John’s Island, annexed to Nova Scotia in 1763, was constituted 
a distinct colony in 1770. Cape Breton, separated politically 
from Nova Scotia in 1784, was reannexed to the mother colony 
in 1820. Vancouver Island, which was a separate colony till 
1866, was united in that year to the mainland colony. 


3. The Dominion of Canada was formed in 1867. It included 
the province of Canada (divided into Ontario and Quebec), Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The North-west Territories were 
acquired by purchase in 1870. Other provinces joined subse- 
quently. The islands and territory of Northern British America 
were transferred to the Dominion by the British Government 
in 1880, and the Confederation as it exists to-dav was completed, 
Newfoundland alone of all the British North American group 
remaining outside. 


4. Representative institutions were granted bv the British 
Government to Nova Scotia in 1758, to Prince Edward Island 
in 1770, and to New Brunswick in 1785. Vancouver Island 
received them in 1854, and the Mainland in 1859. Respons- 
ible government was granted by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to the Province of Canada in 1841, but not definitely 
established till 1847; to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 
1848 ; to Prince Edward Island in 1851, and to British Columbia 
in 1871. The North-west Territories were governed at first under 
the administration of the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba ; then 
by a Lieutenant-Governor and Council nominated by the Domin- 
ion Government (Act of 1880) ; then by a Lieutenant-Governor 
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and by a Council, part elected and part nominated ; then, in 
1888 by a Lieutenant-Governor and Elective Assembly. In the 
Session of 1890 the Federal Parliament provided for the adoption 
of responsible government. 

Appended is a list of the Governors General and Governors of 
the several provinces before Confederation, together with the 
years of office. 


GOVERNORS GENERAL OF CANADA. 


FRENCH. ENGLISH. 
1540. Jean Francois de la Roque, Sieur 1760. Gen. James Murra ray. 
de Roberval. 1766. Gen. Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- 
1598. Marquis de la Roche. chester). 
1612. Samuel de Champlain. 1778. Gen. Frederick Haldimand. 
1635. Mare Antoine de Bras de fer de 1786. Lord Dorchester. 
Chateaufort. 1797. Major General Prescott. 
1636. Chevalier de Montmagn 1807. Sir James Craig. 
1648. Chevalier d’Aillebout de de Coulonge. 1811. Sir George Prevost. 
1651. Jean de Lauzon. 1815. Sir Gordon Drummond (acting). 
1636. Charles de Lauzon Charny. 1816. Sir John Cope Sherbrooke. 
1657. D’Aillebout de Coulonge. 1818. Duke of Richmond. 
1658. Viscount de Voyer d’Argenson. 1819. Sir Peregrine Maitland (acting). 
1661. Baron du Bois d’Avaugour. 1820. Earl of Dalhousie. 
1663. Chevalier de Saffra 1828. Sir James Kempt. 
1663. Alex. de Prouville Prey, (acting). 1830, Lord Aylmer. 
1665. Chevalier de Courcelles. 1835. Lord Gosford. 
1672. Count de Frontenac. 1838. Earl of Durham. 
1682. Sieur de la Barre. 1839. Sir John Colborne (Lord Seaton). 
1685. Marquis de Denonville. 1839. Hon. Charles Poulett Thompson 
1689. Count de Frontenac. (Lord Sydenham). 
1699. Chevalier de Calliéres. 1842. Sir Charles Bagot. 
1708. Marquis de Vaudreuil. 1843. Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
1725. Baron de Longueuil (acting). 1845. Earl Cathcart. 
1726. Marquis de Beauharnois. 1847. Earl of Elgin. 
1747. Count de Galissonière. 1855. Sir Edmund Walker Head. 
1749. Marquis de la Jonquiére. 1861. Lord Monck. . 


1752. Marquis Duquesne de Menneville. 
1755. Marquis de Vaudreuil-Cavagnal. 


GOVERNORS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
AT Port Roya. 1725. Lawrence Armstrong. 
1740. Major Paul Mascarene. 
1604. Baron de Poutrincourt. 


1633, Isaac de Razilly. . AT HALIFAX. 
1647. Chas. de Charnisay d’Aulnay. 

1652. Chas. de la Tour. 1749. Hon. E. Cornwallis. 
1657. Sir Thomas Temple. 1752. Col. Peregrine Hopson. 
1670. Hubert de Grandfontaine. 1753. Col. C. Lawrence. 

1673. Jacques de Chambly. 1760. J. Belcher. 

1684. Frangois M. Perrot. 1763. Mon Wilmot. 

1687. M. R. de Menneval. 1766. Michael Franklin. 

1690. M. de Villebon. 1766. Lord William Campbell. 
1700. M. de Brouillon. 1773. F. Legge. 

1706. M. de Subercase. 1776. Mariot Arbuthnot. 

1710. Colonel Vetch. 1778. Richard Hughes. 

1714. Gen. Francis Nicholson. 1781. Sir A. S. Hamond. 


1720. corre Richard Philips. 1782. John Parr. 
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GOVERNORS OF NOVA SCOTIA—Continued. 


1791. Richard Bulkeley. 1834, Sir C. Campbell. 

1792. Sir John Wentworth. 1840. Lord Falkland. 

1808. Sir G. Prevost. 1846. Sir J. Harvey. 

1811. Sir John Sherbrooke. 1852. Sir John G. le Marchant. 
1816. Earl of Dalhousie. 1858. Earl of Mulgrave. 

1820. Sir J. Kempt. 864. Sir Richard G. MacDonnell. 
1828. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 1865. Gen. Sir W. F. Williams. 


1832. Thos. Jeffrey. 
GOVERNORS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


1784. Thomas Carleton. 1824. Gen. Sir E H. Douglas. 

1803. Gabriel Ludlow. 1829. Wm. B 

1808. E. Winslow. 1831. Gen. Sins iw Campbell. 

1808. Lt.-Col. Johnstone. 1837. Gen. Sir J. Harvey. 

1809. Gen. M. Hunter. 1841. Col. Sir W. Colbrooke. 

1811. Gen. M. Balfour. 1848. Sir Edmund Head. 

1812 Gen. Geo. Stracey Smyth. 1854. Hon. J. H. T. Manners Sutton. 
1823. Ward Chipman. 1861. Hon. A. H. Gordon. 

1824. J. M. Bliss. 1866. Major-Gen. Hastings- Doyle (acting). 


GOVERNORS OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


1770. Walter Paterson. 1837. Sir Charles A. Fitzroy. 
1786. Lt.-Gen. Edmund Fanning. 1841. Sir Henry Vere Huntley. 
1805. Col. J. F. W. Debarr 1847. Sir Donald Cam 

1812. W. Townshend. 1851. Sir Al sande B Dep eerman, 
1813. Chas. Douglas Smith. 1854. Sir Dominick Daly. 

1824. Colonel John Ready. 1859. Dundas. 

1831. Sir Aretas W. Young. 1868. Sir R. Hodgso 

1836. Sir John Harvey. 1870. Sir Wm. C. Sr. “Robinson. 


GOVERNORS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


1858. Sir James Douglas. 1869. Anthony Musgrave. 
1864. Frederick Seymour. 


5. Principal events in the history of Canada are : 
1534. July 4. yen nnding of Jacques Cartier in the neighbourhood of the Miramichi 


The Bay of Chaleurs was so named by him on account of the great heat of 
the weather. 

1636. July. Second visit of Cartier. 

August 10. Cartier anchored in a small bay at the mouth of the St. John 
River, which, in honour of the day, he named after St. Lawrence. The 
name was afterwards extended to the gulf and river. 

1540. Third visit of Cartier. 

1542-43. The Sieur de Roberval and his party wintered at Ca ap Ro 

1598. The uis de la Roche landed 40 convicts on Sable sind. v where they 
were left for five years without relief, and only twelve were found alive 
at the end of that time. 

1608. First visit of Samuel de Champlain to Canada. 

1606. Founding. of Port Royal (Annapolis), Acadia (derived from an Indian word 

 Checepl of abundance), by the Baron de Poutrincourt. 

1608. Second” Fe tof lain. Founding of Quebec, the first permanent settle- 
ment of Canada. The name is said to be an Indian one, ‘‘ Kebec,” a 
strait. 28 settlers wintered there, including Champlain. 

1611. Establishment of a trading post at Hochelaga. 

1618. St. John’s, Newfoundland, founded. 
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1615. Champlain sailed up the Ottawa River, crossed Lake Nipissing and deacended 
ch River into Georgian Bay and Lake Huron, returning by Lake 


Ontario. 
1620. Po ion of Quebec, 60 persons. 
1629. July. Capture of Quebec by the English under Sir David Kirke. 117 per- 
sons wintered there. 
1632. Canada ceded to France by the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
1634. July 4. The town of Three Rivers founded. 
August 18. Fort Richelieu (Sorel) founded. 
1635. Dec. 25. Death of Champlain at Quebec. 
1642. May 18. Ville Marie (Montreal) founded by Maisonneuve. 
1642-1667 . Frequent and serious wars between the French and the Iroquois 
ndians. ‘: 
1659. M. de Laval, first Roman Catholic Bishop of Canada, arrived from France. 
1667. White population of New France, 3,918. 
1670. April 21. Hudson’s Bay Company founded. 
1672. Count de Frontenac appointed Governor. Population, 6,705. 
1673. June 13. Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 
1689. August 5. Massacre at Lachine by Indians, and capture of the fort at Mon- 
treal, which they held till October. 
1890. Capture of J Port Royal by Sir Wm. Phipps, and unsuccessful attack upon 


ue 
1892. Population of New France, 12,431. 
1608. Death of Frontenac. Population, 13,355. 
1701. August 4. Ratification of a treaty of peace with the Iroquois at Montreal. 
1713. Treaty of Utrecht, by which Hudson’s Bay and adjacent territory, Nova 
tia (Acadia) and Newfoundland were ceded to the English. 
1720. Population of New France, 24,434, and of St. John’s Island (Prince Edward 
Island) about 100. 
1721. January 27. Mail stage established between Quebec and Montreal. 
1739. Population of New France, 42,701. 
1745. Louisbourg, Cape Breton, taken by the English. 
1748. Restoration of Louisbourg to the French in exchange for Madras by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1749. June 21. The city of Halifax founded by Lord Halifax. 2,544 British 
emigrants brought out by the Hon. Edward Cornwallis, the first English 
Governor of Nova Scotia. 
1762. March 23. Issue of the Halifax Gazette, the first paper published in Canada. 
1'755. Expulsion of the Acadians from Nova Scotia, about 6,000. 
1768. July 26. Final capture of Louisbourg by the English. 
1759. July 26. Capture of Fort Niagara by the English under General Prideaux, 
who was killed during the assault. 
July 25. Commencement of the siege of Quebec. 
September 12. Battle of the Plains of Abraham and defeat of the French 
by General Wolfe, who was killed on the field. Loss of the English, 
700, and of the French, 1,500. 
September 13. Death of General Montcalm, commander of the French forces. 
September 18. Capitulation of Quebec to General Townshend. 
1760. April. Unsuccessful attack on Quebec by General de Lévis. 
September 8. Capitulation of Montreal, and completion of the conquest of 
Canada. Population of New France, 70,000. 
1762. British population of Nova Scotia, 8,104. 
1763. February 10. Treaty of Paris signed, by which France ceded and guaranteed 
to His Britannic Majesty in full right ‘‘Canada with all its dependencies.” 
General Murray was the first Governor General of the Province of Quebec. 
Cape Breton annexed to Nova Scotia. 
1764. June21. Issue of the Quebec Gazette.* 
In this year Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas, organized a conspiracy for a simul- 
taneous rising among the Indian tribes, and a general massacre of the 
British. The plan was successfully carried out in several places, where 
not a soul was left alive, but finally the Indians were forced to succumb. 





*This has generally been considered as the first paper published in Canada, but the 
Halifax Gazette, though lasting barely two years, has undoubtedly the claim to priority. 
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1766. General Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, appointed Governor General. 
17°70. St. John’s Island (Prince Edward Island) made into a separate province, with 
Walter Paterson the first Governor. The first meeting of the House of 
Assembly took place in J uly, Vit Sa 
1774. The ‘‘ Quebec Act” passed. s Act gave the French Canadians the free 
, exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, the enjoyment of their civil 
rights, and the protection of their own civil laws and customs. It 
annexed large territories to the Province of Quebec, provided for the 
appointment by the Crown of a Legislative Council, and for the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law as in use in England. 

17775. Outbreak of the American Revolution, and invasion of Canada by the 
Americans ; every place of importance rapidly fell into their hands, with 
the exception of Quebec, in an attack apon which General Montgomery 
was defeated and killed on 3lst Deceinber. 

1776. Reinforcements arrived from England, and the Americans were finally driven 
out of Uan 

1778. June 3. First issue of the Montreal Gazette. This paper is still published. 

1783. September 3. Signing of the Treaty of Paris, and definition of the boundary 
line between Canada and the United States, viz., the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence, the 45th parallel of north latitude, the highlands dividing 
the waters falling into the Atlantic from those emptying themselves into 
the St. Lawrence and the St. Croix River. 

1784. Population of Canada, 113,012. (United Empire Loyalists in Upper Canada 
not included. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 32,000 (about 11,006 Acadians not included). 
Separation from Nova Scotia, and erection into a new Province of New 
Brunswick—population, 11,457. 

About this time began the migration into Canada and Nova Scotia of the 
United Empire yaliste, ae they were called—that is, of those settlers in 
the American States who had remained faithful to the British cause. This 
migration lasted for several years, and though it is not possible to arrive 
at any exact figures, it is probable that the number altogether was not 
less than 40,000. The Loyalists were well treated by the British Govern- 
ment, and large grants of Jands were made to them in various parts of 
the country. The banks of the St. Lawrence, and shores of Lake Ontario 
in particular, were settled by about 10,000, on lands allotted to them by 
the Government. 

1785. May 18. | Date of charter of St. John, N.B., the oldest incorporated town in 


anada. 
Re-introduction of the right of habeas corpus. 

1791. Division of the Province of Quebec into two provinces, viz., Upper and Lower 
Canada. Each province to have a Lieutenant-Governor, and a Legiala- 
ture composed of a House of Assembly and a Legislative Council. The 
members of the Council were to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
for life, those of the Assembly to be elected by the people for four years. 

Population of the two provinces, 161,311. 

1792. September 17. First meeting of the Parliament of Upper Canadaat Newark 
(Niagara), under Lieutenant Governor Simcoe. The House of Assembly 
consisted of sixteen members. 

December 17. Opening of the Legislature of Lower Canada, at Quebec, by 
(ren. Clarke. The House of Assembly consisted of fifty members. 

1'793. Abolition of slavery in Upper Canada. | 

1796. The st of Government of Upper Canada removed from Niagara to York 

oronto). 

1798. The name of St. John’s Island changed to that of Prince Edward Island, in 
honour of the Duke of Kent, the change to take effect in 1800. Popula- 
tion, 4,500. 

1806. November 22. Issue of Le Canadien, the first newspaper printed entirely in 

rench. 
Population of Upper Canada, 70,718, and of Lower Canada, 250,000. 

1812. War declared between Great Britain and the United States. 

August 11. Surrender of Detroit by the Americans under General Hull to 
General Brock. 
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1812. October 13. Battle of Queenston Heights, and defeat of the Americans. 
Death of General Brock. 
November. Defeat of General Dearborn, by Col. de Salaberry, at Lacolle 


River. 
1818. April 25. Capture of York by the Americans. 
June 5. Battle of Stony Creek and defeat of the Americans. 
September. Battle of Moraviantown. Retreat of the British, and death of 
the Indian Chief Tecumseth. 
October 26. Battle of Chateauguay. Defeat of three thousand Americans 
under General Hampton by Colonel de Salaberry and four hundred French 
Canadian militia. 
November 11. Battle of Chrysler’s Farm—Defeat and rout of General Wil- 
kinson and the Americans by the Canadian militia under Col. Morrison. 
1814. July 25. Battle of Lundy’s Lane, and defeat of the Americans. 
December 24. War terminated by the Treaty of Ghent. 
Population of Upper Canada, 95,000, and of Lower Canada, 335,000. 
1818. October 30. Convention signed at London regulating the rights of Americans 
in the British North American fisheries. 
1821. Commencement of the Lachine Canal. First vessels passed through in 1825. 
1831. Population—U pper Canada, 236,702 ; Lower Canada, 553,134. 
1833. August 5. The steamer ‘Royal William” left Quebec and arrived at 
Gravesend on the 12th September following. The boat was builf at 
Quebec during 1830-31, and was the first steamer that ever crossed the 
Atlantic, the motive power of which was entirely steam. 
1836. July 21. Opening of the railway from Laprairie to St. Johns—the first railway 


in Canada. 

1837-38. Outbreak of rebellion in both provinces. It was suppressed in Upper 
Canada by the militia, and in Lower Canada by British troops. 

1840. Death of Lord Durham, to whose exertions the subsequent union of the pro- 
vinces was mainly due. 

1841. February 10. Union of the two Provinces under the name of the Province of 
Canada, and establishment of responsible government. The Legislature 
was to consist of a Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, each 

rovince to be represented by 62 members, 42 elected by the people and 
appointed by the Crown. 
Population of Upper Canada, 455,688. 
May 17. Land slide from the Citadel Rock, Quebec. 32 persons killed. 
J une, 13. Opening of the first united Parliament at Kingston, by Lord 
ydenham. 

1842. August 9. Settlement of the boundary line between Canada and the United 
States by the Ashburton Treaty: 

1844. Population of Lower Canada, 697,084. 

1 . Large fires in the city of Quebec ; 25,000 people rendered homeless. 

1847. Telegraph line established between Quebec, Montreal and Toronto. 

1848. The St. Lawrence Canals open for navigation. . 

1849. April 25. Riots in Montreal over the passage of the Rebellion Losses Bill, 
and burning of the Parliament Library at Montreal. 

1850. The first sod of the Northern Railway turned by Lady Elgin. The road was 
opened from Toronto to Bradford on 13th June, 1853, and was the first 
locomotive railway in operation in Upper Canada. 

1851. Transfer of the control of the postal system from the British to the Provincial 
Governments, and adoption of a uniform rate of postage, viz. :—3 pence 
per 4 ounce. The use of postage stamps was also Introduced. 

Population of Upper Canada, 952,004; of Lower Canada, 890,261; of New 
Brunswick, 193,800, and of Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

1852. Commencement of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

1853. The number of members in the Legislative Assembly was increased from 84 
to 130, being 65 from each province. 

May 9. First ocean steamer arrived at Quebec. 
1854. January 27. Main line of the Great Western Railway opened for traffic. 
Abolition of seignorial tenure in Lower Canada, and settlement of the Clergy 
Reserve question. 
June 5. Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, signed at Washington. 
It provided for mutual rights of fishing in certain Canadian and American 


1854 


1856. 
1857. 
1858. 


1860. 
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waters, for free interchange of the products of the sea, the soil, the forest 
and the mine ; it allowed Americans the use of the St. Lawrence River 
and Canadian canals on the same terms as British subjects, and gave to 
Canadians the right to navigate Lake Michigan. This treaty was tolast 
ten years. 

The islative Council was made an elective chamber. 

March 12. Desjardins Canal railway accident ; 70 lives lost. 

Adoption of the decimal system of currenc . Selection by the Queen of the 
city of Ottawa as the Capital of the Dominion and permanent seat of 
Government. 

April. Gold found in British Columbia. 

September. Gold found in Tangier River, Nova Scotia. 

August 25. Opening of the Victoria Bridge by the Prince of Wales. This 
bridge crosses the St. Lawrence at Montreal, on the line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. It is the largest iron tubular bridge in the world, is 60 
feet high in the centre, and nearly two wiles in length. 

September 1. Laying of the corner stone of the Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa by the Prince of Wales. These buildings, together with the 
Departmental Buildings, have been erected at a total cost, up to 30th 
June, 1892, of $4,979, 242. 

Art Association founded in Montreal. 


1861. Population of Upper Canada, 1,396,091; of Lower Canada, 1,111,566; of New 


1866. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


Brunswick, 252,047 ; of Nova Scotia, 330,857 ; of Prince Edward Island, 
80,857 ; of Vancouver Island, exclusive of Indians, 3,024. 

March 17. Termination of the Reciprocity Treaty, in consequence of notice 
given by the United States. 

June L Invasion of Canada by Fenians. Battle of Ridgeway, and retreat 
of the volunteers. 

June 3. Withdrawal of the Fenians into the United States, 

June & First meeting of Parliament in the new buildings at Ottawa. At 
this meeting the final resolutions necessary to effect the confederation of 
the provinces were 


. February 10. The British North America Act passed by the Imperial Legis- 


ture. 

July 1. Union of the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
under the name of the Dominion of Canada. The names of Upper and 
Lower Canada were changed to Ontario and Quebec respectively. 

Lord Monck was the first Governor General of the Dominion, and the first 
Porliament met on the 6th November, Sir John A. Macdonald being 

remier. 

April 7. Hon. T. D’Arcy McGee, M.P., murdered at Ottawa. 

July 31. The Rupert’s Land Act passed by the Imperial Government pro- 
viding for the acquisition by the Dominion of the North-west Territories. 

June 22. Bill passed providing for the Government of the North-west 
Territories. . 

October 29. Hon. Wm. McDougall appointed Lieutenant-Governor. 

Red River Rebellion. 

November 19. Deed of surrender signed, Hudson’s Bay Company to Her 

Lajesty. 

March 4. omas Scott shot at Fort Garry. 

September 24. Arrival at Fort Garry of the expedition under Colonel 
(Lord) Wolseley, when the rebels were found to have dispersed. 

May 25. Fenians crossed the frontier at Trout River, in Quebec, but were 
driven back by the volunteers. 

July 15. Addition of the North-west Territories to the Dominion and 
admission of the Province of Manitoba into the Confederation. This 
province was made out of a portion of the newly acquired territory. 

May 8. Signing of the Treaty of Washington. 

J uly 20. Admission of British Columbia into the Confederation. 

Population of the four provinces, 3,485,761 ; of Manitoba, 18,995 ; of British 
Columbia, 36,224, and of Prince Edward Island, 94,021. Total, 8,685,001. 

November 11. The last regular troope left Quebec. 

Abolition of dual representation. Dominion archives established. 





1873. 
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May 20. Death of Sir George E. Cartier, in London. 
July L Admission of Prince Fdward Island into the Confederation. 


1875. Rupert’s Land and North-west Territories placed under jurisdiction of a 
Lieutenant-Governor separate and distinct from Manito 

1876. Opening of the Intercolonial Railway from Quebec to Halifax. 

District of Keewaytin created by Act of Parhament. 

1877. June 20. Great fire in St. John, New Brunswick. 

November 23 Award by Halifax Fisheries Commission on the sum of 
$5,500,000 to be paid by the United States to the Imperial Government. 

1879. Adoption of a protective tariff, otherwise called the National Policy. 

1880. Death of the Hon. Geo rown. 

All British possessions on North American continent (excepting Newfound- 
land) annexed to Canada by Imperial Order in Council from lsat Sept., 
1880 The Arctic Archipelago transferred to Canada by Imperial Order 
in Coun 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts founded by the Marquis of Lorne. 
October 21. Contract signed for the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. This contract was subsequently ratified by 44 Vic., c. 1 (1881). 
1881. April a Population of the Dominion, 4,324,810. Royal Society of Canada 
o . 
May 2. First sod turned by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

1882. June 22. Constitutionality of the Canada Temperance Act confirmed by 
the Privy Council. . 

August 23. The new seat of Government for the North-west Territories 
received the name of Regina. 

1884. Boundary between Ontario and Manitoba settled by decision of Judicial 
Committee of English Privy Council and confirmed by Her Majesty in 
Council, August 11, 1884. 

1885. March 26. Outbreak of rebellion in the North-west ; commencement of 
hostilities at Duck Lake. 

April 2 Massacre at Frog Lake. 

April 14 Fort Pitt abandoned. 

April 24. Engagement at Fish Creek. 

y 12. Battle of Batoche, and defeat of the rebels. 

May 26. Surrender of Poundmiaker. ° 

July 1. Termination of the fishery clauses of the Washington Treaty by the 
United States. 

July 2 Capture of Big Bear, and final suppression of the rebellion. Total 
loss of the militia and volunteers under fire: killed, 38 ; wounded, 115. 
The rebel loss could not be ascertained. 

November 7. Driving of the last spike of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

1886. May 4. Opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in London. 

à June 13. Town of Vancouver totally destroyed by fire. 

> June 28. First through train left Montreal for Vancouver. 

1887. April 4. Important conference in London between representatives of the 
principal Colonies and the Imperial Government. Canada was repre- 
sented by Sir Alexander Campbell and Mr. Sandford Fleming. 

June 14. First C. P. KR. stean:ship arrived at Vancouver from Yokohama. 

November 15. Meeting of the Fisheries Commission at Washington. 

1888. February 15. Signing of the Fishery Treaty at Washington. 

“it August. Rejection of the Fishery ty by the United States Senate. 

1889. September 19. Landslide (second) from Citadel Rock, Quebec. 45 persons 

illed . 
1889. Boundaries of Ontario confirmed by Imperial Statute. 
1890. May 6. Longue Pointe Lunatic Asylum, near Montreal, destroyed by fire ; 


over 70 lives lost. The buildings had been erected at a cost of 
1, 132,232. 
October 6. McKinley Tariff Bill came into operation in the United 


tates 
- Apnl 6. Population of the Dominion, 4,833,239. 


Power given by Parliament to the Government to refer to the Supreme Court 
for its opinion, important questions of law or fact touching provincial 
legislation or the appellate jurisdiction as to education and any other 
matters. 
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1891. April 29. The first of the new C.P.R. steamers arrived at Vancouver from 
Yokohama, beating the record by over two days. The mails were landed 
in Montreal in 3 days 17 hours, from Vancouver. 

June 6. The Right Hon. Sir Jchn A. Macdonald, G.C.B., Premier of the 
Dominion, died. 

1802. April 17. Death of Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. 

ay 24. Death of Sir Alexander Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 

December 5. Resignation (from ill-health) of Sir J. J.C. Abbott, K.C.M.G., 
Premier of the Dominion. Sir John S. D. Thompson called upon to 
form a Government. 

1803. April 4 The Court of Arbitration, respecting the seal fisheries in Behring 
Sea, which met formally on 23rd March, began its session. Arbitrators : 
Baron de Courcel (Belgium), Lord Hannen (Great Britain), and Sir John 
Thompeon (Canada), John M. Harlan and J. P. Morgan (United States), 
Marquis Visconti Venosta (Italy), and M. Gram (Norway and Sweden.) 

October 30. Death of Hon. Sir J. J. C. Abbott. 

June 8. First steamer of the new Australia-Canada line arrived at 
Victoria, B.C. 

Title ‘‘ Honourable ” as conferred by the Queen in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
despatch, No. 164, of 24th July, 1868, explained by Earl Ripon to extend 
to all parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions. See Official Gazette (Canada) 
August 5, 1893. 





CHAPTER II. 


VI. The Canadian Constitution. Subjects assigned to Federal Parliament and 
to Provincial Legislatures.—XIV. Senate and House of Commons.— 

° XVII. Franchise.—XVIII. Elections.—XXIV. Standing Committees. — 
XXVII.—Local Legislatures.—XXIX. Municipal Institutions.—XXX. 
Jadiciary.—XX XIII. Unorganized Territory.—XXXIV. List of Gov- 
ernors General.—XXXV. List of Members of Privy Council and Dominion 
Parliaments, &c. 

6. The system of government established in Canada under 
the Union Act of 1867 is a Federal Union (the first of the kind 
in the British Empire), having a general or central government, 
controlling all matters essential to the general development, the 
permanency and the unity of the whole Dominion, and a number 
of local or provincial governments having the control and man- 
agement of certain matters naturally and conveniently falling 
within their defined jurisdiction, while each Government is admin- 
istered in accordance with the British system of parliamentary 
insttutions. By this Act the Imperial Parliament practically 
gave to the Dominion Parliament the largest possible rights 
which can be exercised by a dependency, of legislating on all 
matters of importance to the Union generally. 

The position Canada consequently occupies is that of a semi- 
independent power. The powers vested in the Parliament 
of Canada are set forth in the gist section of the Confederation 
Act, which provides that the Queen, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate and House of Commons may “make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of Canada in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of subjects by this Act 
assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces” ; and 
for greater certainty it is declared that “the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to all matters 
coming within the classes of subjects next hereinafter enumer- 
ated,” that is to say :— 

(1.) The public debt and property. 

(2.) The regulation of trade and commerce. 

(3.) The raising of money by any mode or system of taxation. 

(4.) The borrowing of money on the public credit. 

(5.) Postal service. 

(6.) The census and statistics. 

(7) Militia, military and naval service and defence. 

11 
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(8.) The fixing of and providing for the salaries and allowances 
of civil and other officers of the Government of Canada. 
(9.) Beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island. 
{10.) Navigation and shipping. 
(11.) Quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of 
marine hospitals. 
{12.) Sea coast and inland fisheries. 
(13.) Ferries between a province and any British or foreign 
country, or between two provinces. 
(14.) Currency and coinage. 
(15.) Banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of paper 


money. 

(16.) Savings banks. 

(17.) Weights and measures. 

(18.) Bills of exchange and promissory notes. 

(19.) Interest. 

(20.) Legal tender. 

(21.) Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

(22.) Patents of invention and discovery. 

733 Copyrights. 

(24.) Indians and lands reserved for the Indians. 

(25.) Naturalization of aliens. 

{26.) Marriage and divorce. 

(27.) Criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal 
matters. 

(28.) The establishment, maintenance and management of peni- 
tentiaries. 

(29.) Such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted in the 
enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act 
assigned exclusively to the legislatures of the provinces. 


7. In the g2nd section the Act defines the powers of the local 
legislatures, which in each province may exclusively make laws 
in relation to matters coming within classes of subjects next 
hereinafter enumerated, that is to say :— 


(1.) The amendment from time to time, notwithstanding any- 
thing in this Act, of the constitution of the province, 
except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 

(2.) Direct taxation within the province, in order to the raising 
of a revenue for provincial purposes. 

(3.) The borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province. 

(4.) The establishment and tenure of provincial offices and 
the appointment and payment of provincial officers. 
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(5) The management and sale of the public lands belonging to 
the province, and of the timber and wood thereon. 

(6.) The establishment, maintenance and management of pub- 
lic and reformatory prisons in and for the province. 

(7.) The establishment, maintenance and management of hos- 
pitals, asylums, charities, eleemosynary institutions in and 
for the province, other than marine hospitals. 

(8.) Municipal institutions in the province. 

Shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licenses, in 
order to the raising of a revenue for provincial, local or 
municipal purposes. 

(10.) Local works and undertakings other than such as are of 
the following classes :— | 

(a) Lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, tele- 
graph or other works and undertakings connecting 
the provinces with any other or others of the provinces 
or extending beyond the limits of the province. 

(b.) Lines of steamships between the provinces and any 
British or foreign country. 

(c.) Such works as, although wholly situated within the pro- 
vince, are, before or after their execution, declared by 
the Parliament of Canada to be for the general advan- 
tage of Canada, or for the advantage of two or more 
of the provinces. 

(11) The incorporation of companies with provincial objects. 

(12) The solemnization of marriage in the province. 

(13) Property and civil rights in the province. 

14) The administration of justice in the province, including 

‘ the constitution, maintenance and organization of the 
provincial courts, both of civil and of criminal jurisdic- 
tion, and including procedure in civil matters in these 
courts. 

(15) The imposition of punishment, by fine, penalty or impri- 
sonment for enforcing any law of the province made in 
relation to any matter coming within any of the classes 
of subjects enumerated in this section. 

(16) Generally all matters of a merely local or private nature 
in the province. 


8. Section 93 provides that “in and for each province the 
legislature may exclusively make laws in relation to education, 
subject and according to the following provisions :— 

(a.) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any 
right or privilege with respect to denominational 
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schools which any class of persons have by law in the 
province at the Union. 

(b.) All the powers, privileges and duties at the Union by 
law conferred and imposed in Upper Canada (now 
Ontario) on the separate schools and school trustees 
of the Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects, shall be and 
the same are hereby extended to the dissentient schools 
of the Queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic subjects 
in Quebec. 

(c.) Where in any province a system of separate or dissen- 
tient schools exists by law at the Union, or is there- 
after established by the legislature of the province, an 
appeal shall lie to the Governor General in Council 
from any act or decision of any provincial authority 
affecting any right or privilege of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects in 
relation to education. 

(d.) In case any such provincial law as from time to time 
seems to the Governor General in Council requisite for 

. the due execution of the provisions of this section is 
not made, or in case any decision of the Governor 
General in Council on any appeal under this section 
is not duly executed by the proper provincial authority 
in that behalf, then, and in every such case, and as far 
only as the circumstances of each case require, the 
Parliament of Canada may make remedial laws for the 
due execution of the provisions of this section and of 
any decision of the Governor General in Council 
under this section. 


g. There are certain rights which the Dominion and Local 
Governments may exercise in common, among which are agri- 
culture and immigration, respecting which the general Parliament 
may make laws for any or all of the provinces, and each legis- 
lature may do the same for the province over which it has juris- 
diction, provided that no provincial Act is repugnant to any 
Dominion Act. 


10. Either the English or French language may be used in the 
debates in Parliament and in the legislatures of Quebec, Mani- 
toba and the North-west Territories, and both languages are to 
be used in the respective records and journals of those Houses, 
and in the publication of the laws of Quebec, Manitoba and the 
North-west Territories. Either language may be used in plead- 
ings or processes in the courts of Canada, and in Quebec and 
Manitoba. 
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11. The seat of government of Canada is fixed at Ottawa 
until the Queen otherwise directs. 


12. The chief executive government and authority in Canada 
is vested in the Queen, in whom is also vested the chief com- 
mand of the militia and of all naval and military forces of or in 
Canada. Her Majesty is represented by a Governor General, 
appointed by the Queen in Council, but paid by Canada, whose 
term of office usually lasts five years. The Governor General’s 
salary is fixed at £10,000 sterling, and forms the third charge 
upon the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by the terms of his commission, which instru- 
ment was revised in 1878, and can only exercise such authority 
as is expressly intrusted to him. He governs under the advice 
of a Council or Ministry, known as the Privy Council of Canada, 
which is responsible to Parliament. The Governor General, as 
the acting head of the Executive, summons, prorogues and dis- 
solves Parliament, and assents to or reserves Bills in the name 
of Her Majesty, but, in the discharge of these and other executive 
duties, acts entirely by and with the advice of his Council ; even 
in matters of Imperial interest affecting Canada, he consults with 
his Council and submits their views to the authorities in England. 

The royal prerogative of mercy in capital cases, formerly ex- 
ercised on the Governor General’s own judgment and respon- 
sibility, is now administered, as in England, pursuant to the advice 
of the Ministry. 


13. As the members of the Council hold office only while they 
retain the confidence of the House of Commons, the majority 
necessarily sit in that branch, though there is always a certain 
representation in the Senate ; at the present time there are three 
members of the Government in the Senate. 

An administration when defeated on an appeal to the country 
usually retires without waiting for the assembling of Parliament. 

The Governor General has authority to appoint a deputy or 
deputies to whom he may delegate such of his functions as he 
may deem expedient. 


14. Following the British model as closely as circumstances 
permit, the Parliament of Canada consists of the Queen, an Upper 
House, called the Senate, and a Lower House, styled the House of 
Commons. The privileges and immunities of the two Houses are 
defined by the Parliament of Canada, but must not exceed those 
enjoved by the Imperial House of Commons at the time of the 
passing of the Act by the Canadian Parliament defining such 
privileges and immunities. 
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15. The sittings are annual, but may be oftener. Senators are 
appointed by the Governor General under the Great Seal, upon 
the recommendation of his Council. They hold office, under 
certain prescribed conditions, for life, and must be of the full age 
of thirty years, and have real and personal property worth $4,000, 
over and above all liabilities. 

The Senators from the province of Quebec must reside in the 
electoral divisions for which they are appointed, or have their 
property qualifications therein ; in the case of other provinces, 
Senators are only required to reside and have their property quali- 
fications within the provincial limits. They must be natural-born 
subjects of Her Majesty or become naturalized. 

During the session of Parliament the Senate holds a daily 
session, unless it is otherwise ordered. 

The Senate is presided over by a Speaker, who must be a 
Senator. He is appointed by the Governor in Council by com- 
mission under the Great Seal. Fifteen members, including the 
Speaker, constitute a quorum. Questions are always decided by 
a majority of votes, the Speaker always having a vote, and when 
the voices are equal, the decision is deemed to be in the negative. 

Every Senator and every member of the House of Commons 
. and of the Provincial Legislatures must take the oath of allegiance 
before taking his seat. No Senator can hold a seat in the House 
of Commons, nor can he sit in any Legislature of the several 
provinces, excepting in the case of the Legislative Council of 

uebec 
© Bills can originate in the Senate, excepting revenue or money 
Bills, in which cases the action of the Senate is confined by usage 
to their rejection, a rejection justified only by extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

The Senate as at present constituted consists of eighty-one 
members, twenty-four each from Ontario and Quebec, ten each 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, four each from Prince 
Edward Island and Manitoba, three from British Columbia, and 
two from the North-west Territories. 


16. The House of Commons, which is elected by the people 
for a term of five years, enjoys both legislative and executive 
functions, since through a committee of its own it governs -the 
country. At the present time it consists of 215 members. This 
number is fixed under the provisions of the Act of Confederation, 
and the representation is rearranged after every decennial census 
by Act of Parliament, the basis being that Quebec is always to 
have sixty-five representatives, and each of the other provinces 
such a number as will give the same proportion of representatives 
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to its population as the number 65 bears to the popula- 
tion of Quebec, as ascertained by the census. British Columbia, 
by the terms of admission into the Confederation, however, is 
never to have less than six members. 

After the census of 1891 a readjustment became necessary and 
an Act was passed in the session of 1892 to take effect at the 
next general election. 


17. The proportionate representation of each province, and the 
number of representatives now and after the dissolution of the 
present Parliament are given in the following table :— 








No. or Representatives,| POPULATION TO EACH 























MEMBER. 
PROVINCES. —_ — —— 
Under Under 
Now new Act. Now. new Act. 
ne oe ee ee eee | me ons te nn 
Ontario ........... ..... 92 92 22,982 22,982 
Quebec. See ccc cece eaten eue 65 65 22,900 , 
Nova Scotia ....... ......... 21 20 21,447 22,520 
New Brunswick............... 16 14 20,080 22,947 
Manitoba, .................... 5 7 30,501 21,786 
British Columbia.............. 6 6 16,269 16,269 
Prince Edward Island......... 6 ! 5 18,180 21,815 
North-west Territories......... 4 | 4 16,700 16,700 
215 213 22,477 22,688 


The varying franchises for the several provinces were adopted 
by the Federal Parliament for the election of members of the 
House of Commons previous to 1885, but in that year an Electoral 
Franchise Act was passed for the Dominion. The franchise, 
though somewhat complicated in its details, is so broad as prac- 
tically to be almost manhood suffrage. In addition to those of 
age and citizenship the further qualifications of electors are set 
forth in the following statement* :— 





* During the session of 1894, the Premier, Sir John Thompeon, introduced a Bill by 
which the franchise adopted by each province is made the is of the franchise for 
the Federal House of Commons. The disqualifications enacted by the Provincial 
Legislatures not to apply to persons who would otherwise he entitled to the fran- 
chise, If a province hus manhood suffrage for provincial elections, manhood suffrage 
to be the basis for the Dominion elections. If a province has restricted suffrage the 
same to be adopted for that province for the Federal elections. Multiplex voting re- 
gulated by property qualification to be adopted. 
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QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS. 











Occupation of Premises 
Title of Voter. or Residence Value. 
in the Electoral District. 
Real Property Franchise. 
(1.) Owner— | 
(a.) In his own right ....|Ownership prior to or at the|Cities, $300 ; towne, $200; 
b.) In right of wife....... date of the revision of the} other places, $150. 
c.) His wife owner....... voters’ lists. 
(2.) Occupant— _ , 
(a.) In his own right ......|............................ 
(b.) In right of wife. ......1.... ....................... 
(c.) His wife occupant.....l............................ 
(3.) Farmer’s son— 
(a.) Father owner......... Both occupation and resid-|/Farm or other real pro- 
(6.) Mother owner ........ ence for one year next be-| perty is equally divid- 
fore:—{1) The date of his! ed among the father 
being p upon the vot-| and sons, or if mother 
ers’ list ; or (2) The date of| owner, among the suns 
the ap lication for the plac-| sufficient according to 
ing of his name on the list) above values to give 
(4) Owner’s son— of voters. each a vote. 
(a.) Father owner.........|............................ 
b.) Mother owner ........| .............. ............ 
5.) Tenant. ................1.... ............... coe cee 
6.) Tenant farmer’s son — 
(a.) Father tenant ........1............................ $2 monthly, or $6 quar- 
(b.) Mother tenant........1............................ terly, or $12 half yearly, 
or $20 gr: 
(7.) Fisherman (owner) ..... Prior to or at the date of the|$150 land, boats and fish- 
revision of the voters’ lists.| ing tackle. 
(8.) Indian..................1............,.......... sees Possessed of land on a re- 
.| serve, with improve- 
ments valued at $150 
| ; and upwards, and those 
(9.) Income franchise........ Prior to or at the date of the} outside of reserve on 
revision of the voters’ list} same conditions as 
and one year’s residence in! white. 
Canada. 
(a.) Income .............. |......... . .............. 8300 a year. 
(b.) Annuitant............1............................ 8100 a year. 





Persons specially disqualified are (1) aliens not naturalized, (2) 
convicts, (3) lunatics, (4) judges of the various courts, (5) revising 
and returning officers and election clerks, counsel, agents and 
attorneys, and clerks employed either before or during the elec- 
tion and who have received or expect to receive any sum of 
money, fee, office, place, or employment from any candidate. 
(These are disqualified from voting in the district in which they 
have been so engaged, but not elsewhere.) (6) Indians outside of 
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the four original provinces of the Dominion, (7) Mongolians or 
inese. 

Voting in elections is by ballot, except in the North-west Terri- 
tories where it is open. 

No property qualification is demanded from a member of the 
Commons, nor is he limited to a residence in the district for 
which he is elected. | 

Electors having votes in different electoral districts can exer- 
cise their privilege in one or all. 

General elections are simultaneous throughout the Dominion 
of Canada. 


18 Writs for new elections for the House of Commons are 
dated and made returnable on such days as the Governor General 
shall determine and are addressed to such persons as the Governor 
General appoints, such persons to be the returning officers at 
the elections to which the writs relate. Within eight days from 
the receipt of the writ each returning officer must post up at 
each polling place in the electoral district for which he is ap- 
pointed a proclamation setting forth dates for the days of nomi- 
nation and polling, and for the official declaration of the return 
of the poll, together with a list of the several polling places. 
Such proclamation to be posted at least eight days before the 
day fixed in the writ for nomination. The polling day is the 
seventh after the day of nomination, except as specially provided. 

On the assembling of a new Parliament a Speaker for fhe 
Commons is elected by the members from among themselves. 


19. Members of both Houses are paid an indemnity at the 
rate of $10 a day if the Session is less than thirty days, and a 
maximum amount of $1,000 if more than thirty days, $8 a day 
being deducted for each day of absence, if the House is sitting, 
unless the absence is caused by illness after he has been in attend- 
ance. They also receive a mileage allowance of ten cents a mile 
going and coming. 

The salary of each Speaker is $4,000 annually. 


20. Members of the House of Commons, when called to the 
Government as heads of departments must at once resign their 
Seats and seek re-election, an exception being made when an 
exchange of offices takes place. | 

All officers of the public service and contractors with the 
Government are forbidden to sit in Parliament, except in the 
case of officers in the militia service. 


23 
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21. The laws enacted for the preservation of the independence 
of Parliament and the prevention of corrupt practices at elec- 
tions are contained in chapters Io and 11, Revised Statutes of 
Canada, and provide for the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry in cases where the judges report corrupt practices. The 
statute provides severe penalties on persons who are disqualified 
sitting as members. 

Since 1874 the House of Commons has given up its juris- 
diction over the trial of controverted elections. Instead of 
special committees, the courts in the several provinces are now 
the tribunals for the trial of all contested elections. The elec- 
tion expenses of candidates must be published by their agents 
after the election. A candidate may be disqualified from sitting 
in the Commons or voting or holding any office in the gift of 
the Crown for seven years on conviction of personal bribery. 


22. The administration of the several subjects set apart by the 
Confederation Act for the Federal authorities to deal with is 
carried on by means of departments, presided over by members 
of the Privy Council, whose functions are regulated by statute. 
At present there are twelve heads of departments. These are 
(1) the President of the Privy Council, (2) the Minister of Public 
Works, (3) Minister of Railways and Canals, (4) Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, (5) Minister of Militia and Defence, (6) 
Minister of Agriculture, (7) Secretary of State, (8) Minister of 
Justice, (9) Minister of Finance, (10) Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, (11) Postmaster General, (12) Minister of the Interior. 
Customs and Inland Revenue, which are under the general con- 
trol of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, have at the head 
of each a Controller who is a member of Parliament, but is not 
in either case a member of the Privy Council. The Solicitor 
General, who is attached to the Department of Justice, is also a 
member of Parliament without a seat in the Cabinet. The Sec- 
retary of State is head of the Department of Public Printing. 
The Minister of the Interior has under his charge the Depart- 
ments of the Geological Survey and of Indian Affairs, and the 
President of the Privy Council is head of the Mounted Police. 


23. The fullest discussion is allowed jin the Parliament of 
Canada, and the Houses have never been compelled, through 
obstruction, to resort to closure of debate. 


24. The Standing Committees of the Commons include (1) the 
Committee on Public Accounts, (2) the Committee on Agriculture 
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and Colonization, (3) the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
and (4) Committees to which are referred all private Bills respect- 
ing banking and commerce, navigation and shipping, railways 
and canals, telephone and telegraph lines, bridges, insurance and 
the incorporation of companies for other purposes. 

There are also two committees on which members from the 
two Houses sit, to consider the printing of documents and the 
management of the Library. , 

The publication of the Debates of the House of Commons is 
under the control of a special committee of the House. The 
Debates have been published daily during the session since 1875, 
when, on motion of Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., now High Com- 
missioner for Canada in England, the Canadian “ Hansard” was 
first adopted. | 

The committees are appointed by a committee of selection, on 
which the Government has a majority, and both sides of the 
House are fully represented. 


25. At the general elections for the House of Commons held 
in March, 1891, the total number of electors on the voters’ lists 
(excluding the North-west Territories, where there are no lists) 
was 1,132,201, an increase of 13°9 per cent over the number in 
1887. 

In the general elections of 1887 the total number on the lists 
amounted to 993,914, an increase of 23°62 per cent over the num- 
ber in 1882. . 

In 1887, the proportion of persons voting to the total number 
on the lists was 72°9 per cent, and in 1891 the proportion was 


64°5 per cent. 


2%. The number of inhabitants to each member, according to 
the census of 1891, in the following countries was :— 


i iNgdoM.............. ce cee owen eee reset 56,431 
Cited Kingdom. cnrs DN 23 4TT 
Victoria ..........  errosusus no cee eee eee eee sus ae , 
New South Wales ... .................. .... ........ . 8,279 
Queensland.......................................e. 5,471 
South Australia... ... ................,............ssse. 5,955 
TasMANIR... eee oussseresessess 4,074 
New Zealand..... ................, ...... tee eee 8, 
Western Auastralin......... .. ................ +... tee 1,661 
United States (1890) ... ................. ..... . ..... 170,016 


27. The constitutions of the four provinces, viz., Ontario, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which composed the 
Dominion in 1867 (when the Act of Confederation was passed), 
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are the same in principle and details, excepting that Ontario and 
New Brunswick have only one chamber, a Legislative Assembly. 

-With respect to the provinces admitted since 1867, it may be 
said that the provisions of the Act of Confederation that applied 
to the original provinces were, as far as possible, made applicable 
to them. Manitoba was given a constitution similar to the other 
provinces, and it was expressly provided in the terms of the 
union with British Columbia that the Government of Canada 
would consent to the introduction of responsible government 
into that province, and that the constitution of the Legislature 
should be amended by making a majority of its members elective. 

Immediately after the union with Canada these reforms were 
carried out, and the province was placed on the same footing 
as all the other provinces. 

The North-west Territories were governed at first as explained 
in paragraph 4 The powers conferred on the Legislative As- 
sembly are the same as those conferred upon the other provinces 
by the g2nd section of the Union Act of 1867, excepting the 
borrowing of money on the sole credit of the Territories. 


28. All the local or provincial constitutions are now, there- 
fore, practically on an equality so far as the executive, legislative 
and all essential powers of self-government are concerned, and 
all of them have authority under the organic law to amend their 
constitutions, except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick* and the 
North-west Territories have only one House, which is elected by 
the people. In Prince Edward Island, which had two Houses 
until 1893, the two were in January, 1894, merged into one, but in 
that one certain members sit as Councillors, being elected by one 
set of electors, and certain other members sit as Assembly men, 
being elected by two sets of electors. The arrangement being 
peculiar, the following explanation is offered :— 

Under the old law there were two Houses, one called the 
Legislative Council, and the other the House of Assembly. The 
Legislative Council consisted of thirteen members elected from 
certain large constituencies. The House of Assembly consisted 
of thirty members elected from smaller constituencies. The 
Legislative Councillors were elected by voters who owned free- 
hold or leasehold property to the value of $324. The members 
of the House of Assembly were elected practically by manhood 
suffrage, that is to say, there were a number of qualifications for 





*The Legislative Council of New Brunswick ceased to exist on the 28th Septem- 
ber, 1892, having Seen abolished by Act of the Provincial Legislature. 
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the electors, such as property, occupation of land, and perform- 
ance of statute labour, and taken altogether they practically 
amounted to manhood suffrage. 
The change made by the statute passed in 1893 was to amal- 
gamate these two Houses, and there is now one House, called 
the Legislative Assembly, consisting of thirty members. These 
thirty members were returned for fifteen constituencies, each 
constituency returning two members. One of these members, 
who is called a Councillor, is returned by the votes of men who: 
own property, freehold or leasehold, to the value of $324, which 
is the same qualification as that for a member of the old Legis- 
lative Council. The other member, called an Assemblyman, is 
elected by the general vote, the same men being able to vote for 
him, as under the old law could vote for a member of the House 
of Assembly. After they are elected, both Councillor and As- 
semblyman stand in the same position, They have the same 
voting power, and the effect of this is to make simply an amal- 
gamation of the two Houses. The protection supposed to be 
given to property holders by the Legislative Council still exists. 


29. In all the provinces at the present time there is a very 
complete system of local self-government administered under 
the authority of the Confederation Act, and by means of the fol- 
lowing machinery :— | 
st) A Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, holding office during pleasure, but not remov- 
able in any of the provinces (not including the Territories) within 
five years from the date of his appointment, except for cause 
assigned, which, under the constitution must be communicated 
to Parliament. He is, therefore, an officer of the Dominion as 
well as the head of the provincial or local executive. He acts in 
accordance with the rules governing the relations between the 
xovernor General and his advisers. He appoints His Execu- 
tive Council, and is guided by their advice, so long as they retain 
the confidence of the Legislature. The salaries of the Lieutenant- 

vernors, which are paid from the Dominion Treasury, vary 
from $7,000, given in the smaller provinces, to $10,000, paid in 
the great central provinces of Ontario and Quebec. These, offi- 
cers are appointed by Commission under the Great Seal, and on 
appointment must take the oath of allegiance. 

(and) An Executive or Advisory Council, responsible to the 
Legislature, which Council varies in the number of its members 
in the several provinces : Ontario and Quebec having at present 
eight each, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick seven each, Mani- 
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toba and British Columbia five each, while } 
pas six (three without portfolio), and the À 
four. 

All the members of the Executive Cot 
mental and salaried offices must vacate tl 
Legislative Assembly, and be re-elected on 
the case of the Dominion Ministry. The 
responsibility to the Lieutenant-Governor a 
is observed in the fullest sense. 


(grd) A Legislature consisting of an € 
cases, with the addition of an Upper Cham 
Crown in two provinces, Quebec and Nova 
latures have a duration of four years (in 
sooner dissolved by the Lieutenant-Gover 
erned by the constitutional principles which 
Government at Ottawa. The Lieutenant 
prorogues the Legislative Council and Ass 
Nova Scotia, or the Assembly, as in the oth 
usual formality of a speech. A Speaker is 
ity in each Assembly or is appointed by the 
Chamber. The rules and usages do not 
respect from the procedure in the Domini 
rules respecting private Bill legislation a 
The same provisions of law apply to th: 
Assemblies as obtain respecting the Spea' 
of Commons. The Legislatures of Ont: 
the Dominion Parliament, must sit once 
the Act of Confederation containing the | 
session, apart from the usage of voting sup 

Members of the Legislative Council. w 
property qualifications, but the members o 
only be citizens of Canada of full age. 
Ontario on a franchise which is manhood : 
by residence and citizenship. The condi 
same in the other provinces, excepting i 
restrictions are somewhat greater. 

Members are paid an indemnity which 
Quebec to $160 in Prince Edward Island. 
some provinces, or actual travelling expen 

The laws providing for the independen 
and for the prevention of bribery and c 
strict as those which are in force for Dom 
cases the courts are the tribunals for the 
elections. Dual representation is illegal. 
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the Quebec Legislative Council, a member of which may hold 
a seat in the Senate. 

The Act of Union gives the Lieutenant-Governor, as well as 
the Governor General, the power to “reserve,” and also to 
“veto,” a Bill when it comes before him. 

As respects the revenues of the provinces, they are largely de- 
rived from certain annual subsidies receivable from the general 
Government. The Dominion at the union assumed the debts of 
the several provinces, agreeing at the same time to pay them an 
annual subsidy equal to 80 cents per head of the four original 
provinces, parties to the Confederation pact, as ascertained by _ 
the census of 1861, except in the case of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, in which it arranged that the subsidy should be in- 
creased after each decennial census until the population in each 
province reached 400,000. Besides this subsidy there is given 
to each province an annual allowance for government and also 
an annual allowance of interest on the amount of the debt allowed, 
where the province has not reached the limit of the authorized 
debt. 

Under various readjustments and under the arrangements by 
which other provinces entered the Confederation, the provincial 
debts assumed are as under: | 








Province of Canada. ................................. 862, 500,000 
Nova Socotia........ .......  ................ Leu. 8,000,000 
New Brunswick .........................  ......... 7,000,000 
| $77,500,000 

Debts subsequently assumed or allowed : 
Nova Scotia (readjustment of 1869).............. ...... 8 1,186,756 
The Old Province of Canada (readjustment of 1873)...... 10,506,089 
Province of Ontario do do _..... 848, 289 
do Quebec do do ..... 2,549,214 
do Nova Scotia do do  ..... 2,343,059 
do New Brunswick do do  ..... 1,807,720 
do Manitoba do do _..... 3,775,606 
do British Colnmbia do do... 2,029, 392 
do P. E. Island do do ..... , 884,023 
Total Provincial debts assumed... ........... $109, 430,148 


The subsidies paid by the Federal Government to the provinces 
amount to a total sum of $3,935,765, which is apportioned as 
under : 


Ontario.... ........ .... cece wens covsssessesseoses $1,196,873 
Quebec... ............... ........,...... te eee euees 959, 253 
Nova Scotia.....................s.es cee eee teens 432,815 
New Brunswick ....... ............................, 483,564 
Manitoba.... .... ............ .. .......... ee. 437,594 
British Columbia . .... ......... .........,..,.44 ae 242,241 


Prince Edward Island ......... ........... ........... 183,424 
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The.provinces retain possession of the lands belonging to them 
before entering the Union ; Manitoba having no public lands 
at the time of its creation, has since received a gift of swamp 
lands from the general Government. 


(4th.) A Provincial Judiciary, to which reference is made in 
paragraph 32. . 
(5th.) A Civil Service with officers appointed by the Provincial 


Government holding office, as a rule, during pleasure, and not 
removable for political reasons. 


(6th.) A municipal system by means of which the provinces 
enjoy local self-government, enabling the people in every local 
division, whether it be a village, town, township, parish, city or 
county, to manage their own internal affairs in accordance with 
the liberal provisions of the various statutory enactments which 
are the result of the wisdom of the various legislatures of the 
different provinces within half a century. It is in the great 
province of Ontario that we find the system in its complete form. 
While this system is quite symmetrical in its arrangement, it 1s 
also thoroughly practical and rests upon the free action of the 
ratepayers in each municipality. The whole organization com- 
prises : 

(1.) The minor municipal corporations, consisting of town- 
ships being rural districts of an area of eight or ten square miles, 
with a population of from 3,000 to 6,000. 

(2.) Villages with a population of over 750. 

(3.) Towns with a population of over 2,000. The council of 
every town consists of the mayor and of three councillors for 
each ward, where there are less than five wards, and of two for 
each ward, where there are five or more wards. Such of these 
as are comprised within a large district, termed a county, con- 
stitute : 

(4.) The county municipality, which is under the government 
of a council composed of the heads of the different minor muni- 
cipal divisions in such counties as have already been constituted 
in the province. 

(5.) Cities are established from the growth of towns when their 
population exceeds 15,000, and their municipal jurisdiction is 
akin to that of counties and towns combined. The council of 
every city consists of the mayor and three aldermen for each 
ward. 

The townships and villages are administered by a reeve and 
councillors ; the town by a mayor and councillors. The govern- 
ing body of the county municipality is composed of the reeves 
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and deputy reeves of the townships, villages and towns within 
the county ; one of these, who presides, being called the warden 
of the county. 

The councils have power to levy rates, create debts, promote 
agriculture, trade, manufactures and railways. They have powers 
relating to drainage, roads, paupers, cemeteries, public schools, 
free libraries, markets, fire companies, preservation‘of the peace, 
and for all other objects falling within the legitimate scope of 
local municipal requirements. The exemptions from taxation 
comprise all government and public property, places of worship, 
and lands connected therewith, and a great number of buildings 
occupied by scientific, educational and charitable institutions. 
The official incomes of the judiciary and of all Dominion officers 
are also exempt from taxation. 

The mayors, reeves, aldermen and councillors are elected annu- 
ally by ballot by the ratepayers. The warden and all the other 
municipal officers are appointed by the councils. The persons 
elected must be natural-born or naturalized subjects of the Queen, 
reside within the municipality and be possessed of certain legal or 
equitable freehold or leasehold, varying from $400 in townships to 
$1,500 in cities for freehold, and from $800 to $3,000 for leasehold. 

Manitoba has adopted the municipal system of Ontario in its 
entirety, 

In the province of Quebec the municipal divisions consist of 
villages, towns, parishes or townships, and counties. The parish 
IS necessarily recognized in the general law provided for the 
municipal organization of the province. When a canonical parish 
has been formed by the proper ecclesiastical authority, acting 
under statute law, it may at any time be erected into a muni- 
cipality by civil authority. 

The county council is composed of the mayors of the several 
ocal municipalities of the county in which these officials have 
been elected. The councillors elect one of their number to be 
mayor of the local municipality, and the warden is chosen by the 
county council. The cities and towns are incorporated by special 
Acts, and their mayors and councils are elected by the people. 

In Nova Scotia the county councils consist of a warden and 

councillors, the first-named officer being elected from among 
themselves by the councillors. The municipal officials are 
appointed by the councils, whose powers are similar to those exer- 
cised by councils in Ontario. Cities and towns are incorporated 
by special Acts, and the mayors and aldermen are elected by the 
duly qualified electors. 
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The basis of local self-government in N ew Brunswick is the 
parish. In other respects the municipal system is the same as 
that of Nova Scotia. 

‘The province of Prince Edward Island has not adopted a com- 
plete municipal system, the legislature being practically the 
governing body in all matters of local improvement. Some of 
the cities and towns have special Acts of incorporation. 

In British Columbia and the North-west Territories liberal 
provisions exist for the establishment of municipal corporations 
on the basis of those existing in Ontario. In British Columbia 


a number of municipalities have been established within the past 
two years. . 


30. By Act of Confederation it is provided that the Governor 
General shall appoint the judges of the superior, district and 
county courts (except those of the courts of probate in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick), and that their salaries, allowances 
and pensions shall be fixed and provided by the Dominion Par- 
liament. It is also provided that the judges of the courts of Que- 
bec shall be selected from the bar of that province. There is a 
similar limitation of the selection of the judges in Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick until such time as the laws relative 
to property and civil rights and the procedure of the courts in 
those provinces are made uniform, provisions for which, under 
the Act of the Union of 1867, can be made by the Dominion 
Parliament, subject to the proviso that any Act of Parliament for 
that purpose shall only have effect when adopted and enacted as 
law by the several provincial legislatures interested. 

The administration of justice in each province, including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and also including proced- 
ure in civil matters in those courts, is left to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. The highest court within Canada is known as the 
Supreme Court of Canada. It was constituted in 1875 in accord- 
ance with the ro1st section of the Union Act, 1867. It has an 
appellate, civil and criminal jurisdiction in and throughout 
Canada. It has also an appellate jurisdiction in cases of contro- 
verted elections and may examine and report upon any private 
bill or petition for the same. It has jurisdiction in cases of con- 
troversies between the Dominion and the provinces, and between 
the provinces themselves, on condition that the legislatures pass an 
Act agreeing to such jurisdiction. Under Act of the Parliament 
of Canada, passed in 1891, the Governor in Council mav refer to 
the Supreme Court for an opinion any matter which he deems 
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advisable in the public interest. Either House of Parliament 
may refer to the court any private bill for its report thereon. 

The court is presided over by a chief justice and five puisne 
judges, at least two of whom must be appointed from the bench 
or bar of the province of Quebec, and all of whom must reside 
at, or within five miles of, the city of Ottawa, where the court 
holds its sittings three times a year, viz., in February, May, and 
October. From the decision of the Supreme Court an appeal 
always lies, except in criminal cases, to the Judicial Committee of 


the Privy Council of England, the court of last resort for the 
Empire. 


31. The Exchequer Court, presided over by a separate judge, 
who must reside in, or within five miles of, Ottawa, possesses ex- 
clusive original jurisdiction in all cases in which demand is made, 
or relief sought, in respect of any suit or action of the Court of 
Exchequer on its revenue side, against the Crown or any of its 
officers. This court also possesses concurrent original jurisdic- 
tion in all cases in which it is sought to enforce any law relating 
to the revenue. The court may sit at any time and at any place 
in Canada. This court is also a colonial court of admiralty (the 
Admiralty Act, 54-55 Vic., c. 29), having such jurisdiction 
throughout Canada and its waters, whether tidal or non-tidal, 
naturally or artificially navigable, and such rights and remedies 
in all matters connected with navigation, shipping, trade, and 
commerce, as may be had or enforced in any colonial court of 
admiralty, under the Imperial “Colonial Court of Admiralty Act, 
1890. Admiralty districts, presided over by local judges in ad- 
miralty of the exchequer court, have been established under the 
above Act (Admiralty Act, 1891), for the provinces of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia, Prince Edward 
Island, and the “ Toronto Admiralty District,” the limits of which 
last are fixed from time to time by the Governor in Council. 


32. The Superior Courts of the several provinces are con- 
stituted as follows :—Ontario—the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
consisting of two permanent divisions called respectively the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario and the Court of Appeal for 
Ontario. The first division is again divided into three parts, 
having concurrent jurisdiction, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Chancery, the two first of which are presided over by 
a chief justice and two judges for each, and the third of which is 
composed of a chancellor and three judges. Quebec—The Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench and five puisne judges, and the 
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Chief Justice of the Superior Court, and twenty-nine puisna 
judges, whose residences are fixed in various parts of the pro- 
vince. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Judge in Equity, and five and four 
puisne judges respectively. Manitoba—The Chief Justice and 
three puisne judges. British Columbia—The Chief Justice and 
four puisne judges. Prince Edward Island—The Chief Justice 
and two assistant judges. In the North-west Territories there 
are five puisne judges of the Supreme Court. 


33. Part of the unorganized territories came into the posses- 
sion of Canada by virtue of the Queen’s Order of 23rd June, 1870 
(see Statutes of Canada, 1872, p. lxiii.), and part by virtue of the 
Queen’s Order of the 21st July, 1880 (see Statutes of Canada, 
1881, pp. ix., x.) ; 

As to the portion of the unorganized territory which was by 
the Queen’s Order of June 23rd, 1870, transferred to the Do- 
minion it may be taken that the law of England as it stood on 
the 2nd May, 1870—the date of the: Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
charter—applies, subject only to such ordinances as were enacted 
in reference thereto by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

With respect to the other unorganized territories, the title to 
which was acquired under the Queen’s Order of 21st July, 1880, 
the Order itself states that such territory shall become and be 
subject to the laws for the time being in force in the Dominion 
in so far as they be applicable to such territories. 


34. The following is a list of the Governors General of Canada 
since Confederation, with the dates of their respective appoint- 


ments. 
GOVERNORS GENERAL OF CANADA SINCE 1867. 


Date of 
Date of . 
NAME. Appointment. Assumption of 
je ce. 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Monck, G.C.M.G............ June 1, 1867..'July 1, 1867 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lisgar, G.C.M.G. (Sir John , 
Young) Luseee aes eue ve caseeceeee uae vec c. 29,1868. .|Feb. 2, 1869 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dufferin, K.P., K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G..... ... ............................ May 22, 1872..' June 25, 1872 
The Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., G.C.M.G., 
..INov. 26, 1878 


&c............... .... .......... . .... Aug. 18, 1883. .‘Oct. 23, 1888 
May 1, 1888. -|\June 11, 1888 
May 22, 1893. [Sept 18, 1893 











*Succeeded to the Earldom of Derby on the death of his brother, April 21st, 
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35. The succeeding tables give the names of the present mem- 
bers of the Dominion Government, arranged according to pre- 
cedence, and of the members of the Privy Council, and the dates 
of the opening and closing of each session composing the 
different Parliaments since Confederation. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—OTTAWA. 


GoverNoR GENERAL, THE Ricut Hoy. EARL or ABERDEEN. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


1894. 

Premier and Minister of Justice... .... Rt. Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, K.C.M.G. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce... .... Hon. Mackenzie Bowell. 
Postmaster General... .. eee ee rene eee es ‘ Sir A. P. Caron, K.C.M.G. 
Secretary of State ................... ‘ John Costigan. 
Minister of Finance .................. ‘ Geo. E. Foster. 

se Marine and Fisheries....... ‘* Sir Chas. H. Tupper, K.C.M.G. 

“ Railways and Canals....... ‘* John G. Haggart. 

6 Public Works.............. ‘© Joseph A. Ouimet. 

“s Militin...... Dons coer ** James C. Patterson. 


“6 Interior and Superintendent 
General of Indian Affairs ‘‘ Thomas M. Daly. 


“ Agriculture................ ‘ Auguste R. Angers. 
President of the Council................ ‘ William B. Ives. 
Without portfolio ............ . .a.. ‘* Sir John Carling, K.C.M.G. 
“ SO Lecce cece ees conso ** Sir Frank Smith. 


The above form the Cabinet. 


Members of the Government, but not of the Cabinet or Privy Council. 


Solicitor General .... . ................. Hon. Jno. J. Curran, Q.C. 
Controller of Inland Revenue............. ‘_ John F. Wood, Q.C. 


Customs......... Less use ‘4 N, Clarke Wallace. 
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MEMBERS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, NOT NOW MEMBERS OF 
THE CABINET.* 





Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Sir Hector L. Langevin, K.C.M.G. 

Wm. McDougall, C.B. 

Sir Wm. Pearce Howland, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Peter Mitchell. 

James Cox Aikins. 

Théodore Robitaille. 

Hugh McDonald. 

Edward Blake. 

Sir Richard J. Cartwright, K.C.M.G. 

David Laird. 

Donald Alexander Macdonald. 

Télesphore Fournier (Judge, Supreme Court). 
William Ross. 

Félix Geoffrion. 

William B. Vail. 

David Mills. 

Richard William Scott. 

Charles A. P. Pelletier, C.M.G. 

Wilfred Laurier. 

Alfred 6. Jones. 

James McDonald (Chief Justice, Nova Scotia). 

Louis F, R. Masson. 

Louis F. G. Baby (Judge). 

Sir David L. Macpherson, K.C.M.G. 

Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G. (High Commissioner). 
C. C. Colby. 

George A. Kirkpatrick (Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario). 
Amos E. Botsford. 

Wm. Miller. 

George W. Allan. 

Sir Alex. Lacoste, Knight (Chief Justice, Quebec). 
Edgar Dewdney (Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia). 
Joseph A. Chapleau (Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec). 





*Members of the Privy Council are etyled ‘‘ Honourable,” and for life. 
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DOMINION PARLIAMENTS SINCE 1867. 


























Opening Prorogation. Dissolution. 
let Parliament. ..... "Ist. ....[Nov. 6, 1867..|May 22, 1868. .|) 
2nd ...... April 15, 1869. .:J 22, 1869. . | 
Srd....... Feb. 15, 1870. . 12; 1870. .| } July 8, 1872. 
4th. ..... 16, 1871. .|A 14, 1871. 
5th....... April 11, 1872 14, 1872 . 
2nd Parliament let ...... March 5, 1873. . 13, 1878.. 
Ond...... Oct. 23, 1873 7 1873, |} Van. 2 1874. 
3rd Parliament 1st.. .... |March 26, 1874.. 26, 1874.. ] 
2nd ..... Feb. 4, 1875.. 8, 1875.. 
Srd....... ‘4 10, 1876. . 12, 1876. .| } Aug. 17, 1878. 
4th....... “s 8, 1877... 28, 1877. 
5th....... “s 7, 1878. 10, 1878... 
4th Parliament ... . ist. sence Feb. 13, 1879. . 15, 1879... 
Srd.......{|Dec. 9, 1880 : [March 21, 1881. on 18, 1882. 
4th. ....... Feb. 9, 1882.. 17, 1852... 
Sth Parliament I[st.. ..... Feb. a 1883... %, 1883. . 
wees an. , .e , 1884... 
Li “7 99) 1885 20; 1885. un 15, 1887. 
4th ..... Feb. 25, 1886 2, 1886. . 
6th Parliament .... |lst........ April 13, 1887 23, 1887.. 
2nd …..... Feb. 23, 1888 1888. . F b. 3, 1891. 
use an. 31, 1889 2, 1989..| (7° 
4th ‘ 16, 1890 16, 1890... 
(th Parliament ..... Ist....... |April 29, 1891 30, 1891. . 
2nd... .. eb 25, 1 9, 1892. . 
8rd ....... 26, 1893 1, 1893... 
4th....... March 1, 1894 








*Adjourned from 21st Dec., 1867, to 12th March, 1868, to allow the Local Legis- 
latures to meet. 


+Adjourned 23rd May till 13th August. 


36. There have been six complete Parliaments since Confed- 
eration. The first Parliament was the longest one, and the second 
was the shortest. The average length of each Session has been 
89 days, or nearly 13 weeks. The longest Session was in 1885, 
viz. 24 weeks 4 days, and the next longest was in 1891, viz., 22 
weeks. The shortest Session was. in 1873, and only lasted 2 
weeks and 1 day. 
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37. There have been but two changes of Government and five 
Ministries since Confederation, and with the exception of the 
period from 17th November, 1873, to 17th October, 1878, Sir 
John Macdonald was at the head of the Government from rst 
July, 1867, to the day of his death, on the 6th June, 1891. 


38. The following are the names of members from time to 
time composing the Ministries, with the dates of their appoint- 
ments :— 

LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION. 
First MINISTRY. 






































r Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier..... ..... .... 'Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, K.C.B..|July 1, 1867 
Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General..... Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, K.C.B.. ° uly 1, 1867 
Minister of Finance..... Hon. Sir A. T. Galt ..... ........... eus. July 1, 1867 
‘© Sir John Rose. ............ . ....... Noy. 30, 1867 
‘© Sir Francis Hincks.................. Oct. 9. 1869 
‘ SirS. L. Tilley..... .. ........ .... Feb. 22, 1873 
Minister of PublicWorks.'Hon. W. McDougall...................... July 1, 1867 
‘* Sir Hector L. Langevin ..... ....... Dec. 9, 1869 
Minister of Militis and | 
Defence ........ ... .| Hon. Sir George E. Cartier....... .. .... July 1, 1867 
: ‘© Hugh McDonald.................... 1, 1873 
Minister of Customs. ....|Hon. Sir S. L. Tilley....... .............. July 1, 1867 
‘“ Sir Charles Tupper cece ence eee eeeeaes (Feb, 22, 1873 
Minister of Agriculture. .|Hon. J. C. Chapais Lance ence eee cet enees July 1, 1867 
* C. Dunkin..................... . .. Nov. 16, 1869 
© OJ. H. Pope. ............. ......... Oct. 25, 1871 
Postmaster General. .. Hon. Sir A. Campbell . .................. July 1, 1867 
John O’Connor.......... Lennon “s 1, 1878 
Minister ot Marine and 
Fisheries........ .... Hon. Peter Mitchell................. .... July 1, 1867 
Minister of Inland Rev- 
enue.................. Hon. W. P. Howland............... ..... July 1, 1867 
“© A. Morris .... .. .................. Nov. 16, 1869 
‘* Sir Charles Tupper.................. July 2, 1872 
“© John O'Connor...... ............... Mar. 4, 1873 
“ T. M. Gibbs........................ July 1, 1878 
Minister of Interior..... Hon. Sir A. Campbell .................... 9 uly 1, 1873 
President of Council . .|Hon. A. J. F. Blair. ... ..... ....... . (July 1, 1867 
Josep Howe...................... .'Jan. 90, 1869 
“© Ed. Kenny.............. ........... INov. 16, 1869 
‘ Sir Charles Tupper... ..... ..... ....(June 21, 1870 
‘© John O'Connor... ................... July 2, 1872 
‘© Hugh McDonald....................l June 14, 1873 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 


CONFEDERATION—Conttnued. 
FIRST Ministry—Concluded. 























Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Receiver General........ Hon. Ed. Kenny. enesnessses sense July 1, 1867 
J.C. Chapais...... ................ Nov. 16, 1869 
‘‘ Théodore obitaille sossosssesseoseee Jan. 30, 1873 
Secretary of State .. .|Hon. Sir Hector L. Langevin.............. July 1, 1867 
J.C. Aikins........................ Dec. 9, 1869 
Secretary of State for the 
Provinces. ............ Hon. A. G. Archibald .................... July 1, 1867 
‘© Joseph Howe... ..................... Nov. 16, 1869 
“ T. M. Gibbs cece e cece cece EEE EEE June 14, 1873 
Without office .......... Hon. J. C. Aiïkins........................ Nov. 16, 1869 
The Ministry resigned on 6th November, 1873. 
SECOND MINISTRY. 
Premier... .............. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie................ Nov. 7, 1873 
Minister of PublicWorks.|Hon. Alexander Mackenzie................ Nov. 7, 1873 
inister of Justice and 
Attorney General..... Hon. A. Aimé Dorion . .. .............. Nov. 7, 1873 
“ Télesphore Fournier.. ............. July 8, 1874 
‘© Edward Blake... ............ ..... May 19, 1875 
‘© Rodolphe Laflamme................. June 8, 1877 
Minister uf Finance..... Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright............ Nov. 7, 1878 
inister of Militia and 
€N0@ .............. on. Wm. Ross.... ........... . ....... Nov. 7, 1873 
© Wm. B. Vail......... .............. Sept. 30, 1874 
‘4 ALG. Jones ....................... an. 21, 1878 
Minister of Customs. . Hon. Isaac Burpee........... ............ Nov. 7, 1873 
Minister of Agriculture. .|Hon. L. Letellier de St. Just.. ........... Nov. 7, 1873 
‘“ C. A. P. Pelletier.......... ........ Jan. 26, 1877 
Postmaster General... ... Hon. Donald A. Macdonald....... ....... Nov. 7, 1873 
‘¢ Télesphore Fournier. ..... rss May 19, 1875 
‘* Lucius S. Huntington.... ......... Oct. 9, 1875 
Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries,............. Hon. Albert J. Smith... .. ............., Nov. 7, 1873 
Minister of F Inland Rev- | 
enue....... .......... Hon. Télesphore Fournier.. ... .. ...... Nov. 7, 1873 
‘© Félix Geoffrion..................... July 8, 1874 
‘* Rodolphe Laflamme ...... .... .....INov. 9, 1876 
‘4, Joseph Cauchon........ Lees June 8, 1877 
‘© Wilfred Laurier ........... ....... lOct. 8, 1877 
Minister of Interior.....|Hon. David Laird.. ............. ..... Nov. 7, 1873 
‘© David Mills .................. …. .. (Oct. 24, 1876 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION—Continued. 


Sgconp MINIstTRY—Concluded. 




















Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
President of Council... .|Hon. L. 8. Huntington..... ........ .... Jan. 20, 1874 
Joseph Cauchon. .. .......... .... Dec. 7, 1875 
‘© Edward Blake ................ .. June 8, 1877 
Receiver General........ Hon. Thomas Coffin .... .............. .. Nov. 7, 1873 
Secretary of State...... Hon. David Christie.............. ....... Nov. 7, 1873 
KR. W. Soott.. . .................. Jan. 9, 1874 
Without office ... .. -|Hon. Edward Blake........ ...... ...... Nov. 7, 1873 
R. W. Scott .............. ........ “ 7, 1873 


The Ministry resigned on the 16th October, 1878. 
THIRD MINISTRY. 





Premier. .. .. .. .... Right Hon. Sir J. A. Macdonald, K.C.B..|Oct. 17, 1878 
Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General...... Hon. James McDonald. .. . ...... (Oct. 17, 1878 
° ‘“ Sir Alexander Campbell. serres. May 20, 1881 
‘ Sir J. S. D. Thompson ........... .. [Sept. 25, 1885 
Minister of Finance... .|Hon. Sir Es L. Tilley. ....... .... .. ... Oct. 17, 1878 
A. W. McLelan.......... Lee tee ee Dec. 10, 1885 
‘Sir Charles Tupper................. Jan. 27, 1887 
‘* George E. Foster....... eee ee aeons May 29, 1888 
Minister of Public Works Hon. Sir Charles Tupper......... ........ Oct. 17, 1878 
Hector L. Sngevin ween eee .....|[May 20, 1879 
Minister of Railways and 
+ Canals...... .... .... Hon. Sir Charles Tupper sense suce. May 20, 1879 
‘“_ John H. Pope. .................... Sept. 25, 1885 


Right Hon. Sir Jo n A. Macdonald, G.C.B. Nov. 28, 1889 
Minister of Militia and 
Defence .............. Hon. L. F. R. Masson..... .............. Oct. 19, 1878 


‘ Sir Alexander Campbell............. Jan. 16, 1880 

| * Sir J. P. KR. A. Caron.......... .... Nov. 8, 1880 

Minister of Customs ....|Hon. Mackenzie Bowell ............... .. |Oct. 19, 1887 
Minister of Agriculture..|Hon. J. H. Pope ......................... Oct. 17, 1878 
“© John Carling . ..................... Sept. 25, 1885 

Postmaster General . .|Hon. sir Hector L. Langevin ............. Oct. 19, 1878 
A. Campbell. Lessons. Les. . [May 20, 1879 

“ Joh n O'Connor... ..... ccs sceeeeece Jan. 16, 1880 

‘“ Sir A. Campbell ..... ... .......... [Nov. 8, 1880 

‘ John O ‘Connor woe e ne ce rec eee sees May 20, 1881 

‘* John Carling................ ....... ‘2, 1883 

“6 Sir A A. Campbell ses oo Less. Sept. 25, 1885 

“6 W. McLelan....... ..... pronos Jan. 17, 1887 


“ Sohn G. Haggart............. . .... Aug. 3, 1888 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION— Continued. 
Tarrp Ministry—Concluded. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. ........ .. Hon. J. C. Pope...................,...... Oct. 19, 1878 
‘ A, W. McLelan..................... July 10, 1882 
4 G. EL. Foster... ... .............. ec. 19, 1885 
‘6 OC. H. Tupper......... ............ May 31, 1888 
Minister of Inland Rev- 
enue. ................ Hon. L. F. G. Baby............ .,....... Oct. 26, 1878 
J.C. Aikins..........,.., ....,.... Nov. 8, 1880 
‘John Costigan .................... [May 23, 1882 
Minister of Interior. .... Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, K.C.B. Oct. 17, 1878 
Hon. Sir D. L. Macpherson......... . ... 17, 1883 
‘ Thomas White......... pere eee ees Aug. 5, 1885 
‘© Edgar Dewdney..................... “ 3, 1888 
President of Council... - |Hon. John O’Connor..............,....... Oct. 17, 1878 
L. F. R. Masson........ .. ....... Jan. 16, 1880 
“Joseph A. Mousseau........ ........ Nov. 8, 1880 
‘SA. W. McLelan..................... May 20, 1881 
Right Hon. ‘Sir John À. Macdonald, K. C.B. Oct” 17, 1883 
Hon. C. C. Colby. ....................... Nov. 28, 1889 
Receiver General .......|Hon. Sir Alex. Campbell............ veces Nov. 8, 1878 
Secretary of State. ...... Hon. J. C. Aïkins........................ Oct. 19, 1878 
“© John O'Connor .................... Nov. 8, 1880 
‘ Joseph A. Mousseau............... .|May 20, 1881 
‘© J. A. Chapleau............... ..... July 29, 1882 
Without office .......... Hon. KR. D. Wilmot. ..............., .... Nov. 8, 1878 
‘ Sir D. L. Macpherson............... Feb. 11, 1880 
‘© Frank Smith.................... ... July 29, 1882 
‘6 J, J. C. Abbott..................... May 13, 1887 


Sir John A. Macdonald died 6th June, 1891. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION—Continued. 


FourtTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 

















Premier and President of 


the Council.......... Hon. Sir J. J. C. Abbott, K.C.M.G.... .. June 16, 1891 
Minister of Public Works|Hon. Sir Hector L. Langevin .............., May 20, 1879 
‘* Joseph A. Ouimet................. .IJan. 11, 1892 
Minister of Customs. ....|Hon. Mackenzie BowelL..............,... Oct. 19, 1879 
‘“ Joseph A. Chapleau............ ..--.(Jan, 25, 1892 
Minister of Militia .... |Hon. Sir A. P. Caron.... ................ Nov. 8, 1880 
‘« Mackenzie Bowell. ..... Lessons Jan. 25, 1892 
Minister of Agriculture. .|Hon. John Carling......... ... .…….. oes. (Sept. 25, 1885 
Minister of Inland Rev- ; 
enue... . ... ...... Hon. John Costigan . .......... ess. ..|May 23, 1882 
Secretary of State...... Hon. J. A. Chapleau ........... Lessons July 29, 1882 
‘* Jaunes C. Patterson .... .. use sue Jan. 25, 1892 
Minister of Justice..... Hon. Sir J. S. D. Thompson ..... ........ Sept. 25, 1885 
Minister of Finance.....|Hon. Geo. E. Foster...................... May 29, 1888 
Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. ... ...... Hon. C. H. Tupper. .................. .. [May 31, 1888 


Minister of Interior and 
Superintendent Gen: 


eral of Indian Affairs. .|Hon. Edgar Dewdney. .......... ........ Aug. 3, 1888 
- TT. te Daly.................,....... Oct. 17, 1892 
Postmaster General. .... Hon. J. G. Haggart be eceweeeceteese © +. Aug. 3, 1888 
‘© Sir A. P. Caron.......... ... ...... Jan. 25, 1892 

Minister of Railways and | 
Canals...... ......... Hon. J. G. Haggart .................,.... Jan. 11, 1892 
Without office .......... Hon. Frank Smith... ............. ..:.. uly 29, 1882 


When the above Ministry was formed the then Ministers 
retained their portfolios and were not reappointed ; consequently 
the dates of their original appointments are repeated. 

Sir John Abbott resigned (from ill-health) on the 5th December, 
1892. x 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THB SEVERAL MINISTRIES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION—Coneluded. 
Fier MINIsTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier ... .. ...... Hon. Sir J. 8. D. Thompson, K.C.M.G....|Dec, 5, 1892 
Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General..... Hon. Sir J. S. D. Thompson, K.C.M.G....|Sept. 25, 1885 
Minister of Trade and 
Commerce .  ....... Hon. Mackenzie Bowell................... Dec. 5, 1892 
Postmaster General...... Hon. Sir A. P. Caron, K.C.M.G.......... Jan. 26, 1892 
Secretary of State....... Hon. John Costigan ........... .. .,.... Dec. 5, 1892 
Minister of Finance..... Hon. G. E. Foster...... ................. May 29, 1888 
Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries... . Hon. Sir C. H. Tupper, K.C.MLG......... May 31, 1888 
Minister of Railways and 
Canals................ Hon. John G. Haggart.................... Jan. 11, 1892 
Minister of Public Works Hon. J. A. Ouimet..............,........ Jan. 11, 1892 
Minister of Militia...... Hon. J. C. Patterson .............. ....., Dec. 5, 1892 
Minister of Interior and 
Superintendent Gen- 
of Indian Affairs. .'Hon. Thos. M. Daly...... eee ects vee. Oct. 17, 1892 
Minister of Agriculture..!Hon. A. R. Angers. ... .............. .[Dec. 5, 1892 
President of the Council. Hon. W. B. Ives ................. ....... Dec. 5, 1892 
Without portfolio. ... [Hon. Sir John Carling, K.C.M.G.......... Dec. 5, 1892 
‘ ‘Sir Frank Smith..................... July 29, 1882 
Not in the Cabinet. 
Solicitor General. . ...|Hon. Jno. J. Curran, Q.C................. Dec. 5, 1892 
Controller of Inland 
Revenue.............. Hon. John F. Wood, Q.C. ................ Dec. 5, 1892 
Controller of Customs.../Hon. N. Clarke Wallace . ............... Dec. 5, 1892 





Some of the Ministers being continued in their then present 
positions, the dates of their original appointments are given. 
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39. The following is a list of the members of the Senate, in 
alphabetical order, giving also the names of the districts they 


severally represent :— 


THE SENATE OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 1894. 


SPEAKER—HON. JOHN J. Ross. 





Senators. Designation. 
The Honourable 

Allan, George W..... .| York. 
Almon, Wm. J......... Jr. r. M. Halifax 
Angers, AR eee Le Vallière. 

rman oseph F..... nt ° 
Bellerose, J oseph H.. Petree iére, 
Bernier, Thos. A..... St. Boniface. 
Boldus, J ceeph DEEE Lauzo 


Boucherville, C. E. B. de Montarville. 
Boulton, Charles A. .../Shell River. 


Bowell, Mackenzie ..... Hasti 

‘ Burns, Kennedy F.... .|Gloucester. 
Casgrain, Charles E....| Windsor. 
Chaffers, William H..../Rougemont. 
Clemow, Francis. ....|Jr. M. Ottawa. 
Cochrane, ; Matthew H.. Wellington. 
DeBlois, P. A.......... La Salle. 
Desjardins, À .......... De Lorimier. 

ver, JAMES. ......... Sr. M. St. John. 

Dickey, Robert B...... Amherst. 

n, John... ...... Lindsay. 
Drummond, George A..|Keune 
Ferguson, D. ce nur. Queen's, P.E.L 

erguson, John ........ elland. 
Flint, Billa ............ Trent. 
Glasier, John ......... Sunbury. 
Gowan, James R....... Barrie. 
Guévremont, Jean B .. .|Sorel. 
Howlan, Geo. W....... Alberton. 
Kaulbach, Henry A. N.|Lunenburg. 
Kirchhoffer, John N.. [Selkirk. 

dry, A.C. P....... Stadacona. 

Lewin, James D........ St. John. 

heed, James A C . 

Ma allum, Lachlan Monck. 
McLelan, Abner R...... Hopewell. 
McDonald, William .../Cape Breton. 
McInnes, Thomas R....IN. Westminster 
y, Thomas css Colchester. 
McKindsey, G C..[Milton. 
McMillan, Donald. Alexandria. 





ST a A 


Crerk—K. J. LANGEVIN. 








Senators. Designation. 
The Honourable 

Macdonald, A. A.... .|Charlottetown. 
Macdonald, William J .| Victoria City. 
Macfarlane, Alex...... Wallace. 
MacInnes, Donald Burlington. 
Maclaren, Peter... ... Perth. 
Macpherson, Sir David |Sa: 

n, Louis F.R . À Tales. 
Merner, Samuel....... Ham! . 
Miller, William. ....... Richmond 
Morbid Hypolite .|Shawenegan. 

corse Victoria. 
O’Donchoe John .. ..|Erie. 

Ogilvie, Alexander W. Alma. 
Pelletier, C. A. P ...:. Grandville 
Perley, WW. D... Wolseley 
Poirier, Pascal........ Acadie. 

Power, Lawrence G...|Sr. M. Halifax. 

Price, Evans John..... Laurentides. 

Primrose, Clarence. Pictou. 

Prowse, Sam.......... Murray. 

Read, Robert..... ... Guin . 

Reesor, David ........ ing 

Reid, James .......... Cari 

Robitaille, Théodore... Gulf. 

Ross, J. J............. De la Durantaye. 

Sanford, William E....'Jr. M. Hamilton. 

Scott, Richard W..... Sr. M. Ottawa. 

Smith, Sir Frank..... Toronto 

Snowball, J. B........ Bathurst. 

Sullivan, "Michael... ... Kingston. 

Sutherland, John...... Kildonan. 

Tassé, Jos... .. .. De la Salaberry 

Thibaudeau, Jos. R Rigaud. 

Vidal, Alexander ..... la. 

Wark, David.......... Fredericton. 

Lanes pouces sous ce North Sydney. 
London. 

eee cee cee eeeceeceee os Bedford 

Lec e cee ceeseeceeecenes Rockwood 


Cm, << A 
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40. The following is a list of the members of the House of 
Commons, with their constituencies arranged in alphabetical 
order :-— 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 1894. 


SP&AKER—HON. PETER WHITE. CLerk—Jonn GEORGE BouriNor, C.M.G. 

















Constituencies. | Names of Members. Constituencies. | Names of Members. 
Addington. ..... Dawson, G. W. W. Durham, K. R..|Craig, Thomas D. 
Albert.......... Weldon, Richard C. Durham, W. R. .|Beith, Robert. 
Alberta......... Davis, ie W. H Elgin, x. R..... Ingram. Andrew B 
Algoma ........ Macdone rge H. gin, W. R....|Casey, Geo A 
Annapolis....... Mills, John B. Essex, N.R..... McGr r, Wm. 
Antigonish ..... Thompson, Hon. Sir J. || Essex, 8S. R..... Allan, . W. 
Argenteuil ..... Christie, Thomas. Frontenve...... Calvin, Hiram A. 
Assiniboia E....| McDonald, W. W. Gaspé.......... Joncas, L. Z. 
Assiniboia W...|[Davin, Nicholas F. Glengarry ...... McLennan, Roderick R. 
Bagot .......... Dupont, Flavien. Gloucester... ... Blanchard, Théo. 
Beauce......... Godbout, Joseph. Grenville, S. R..|Reid, John D. 
Beauharnois ....| Bergeron, Joseph G. H.|| Grey, E. R..... Sproule, Thos. 8. 
Bellechaese...... Amyot, Guillaume. Grey, N.R..... asson, James. 
Berthier........ Beausoleil. Cléophas. Grey, S. R...... Landerkin, George. 
Bonaventure ...|/Fauvel, Wm. Le B. Guysborough ...! Fraser, Duncan C. 
Bothwell ....... Mills, Hon. David. Haldimand... .. Montague, W. H. 
Brant, N. R....;Somerville, James. Halifax f |Stairs, Joseph F. 
Brant, S. R.....|Paterson, William. joe { |Kenny, Thomas E. 
Brockville sos. pod on John F. | Halton......... Henderson, David. 
FOIRE. ......... er, K. À. | . cKay, Alexander. 
Broce, ER... |Cargill, Henry. Hamilton caf Ryckman, Samuel R. 
Bruce, N. R....|McNeill, Alexander. || Hants.......... IPutnam, Alfred. 
Bruce, W. R.... Rowand, J ames. F Hastings, E. R. Northrup, William B. 
cDougall, Hector F. astings, N.IK.. Carscallen, A. . 
Cape Breton { McKeen, David. Hastings, W. R.|Corby, Henry. 
Cardwell. ..... White, R. S. Hochelaga...... Lachapelle, Sévérin. 
Carleton (N.B). .|Colter, Newton R. Huntingdon ..../Scriver, Julius. 
Carleton (Ont). .| Hodgins, Wm. T. Huron, E.R.... Macdonald, Peter. 
Cariboo......... Barnard, Frank S. Huron, 8. R.... McMillan, John. 
Chambly ....... Préfontaine, Raymond. || Huron, W. R...|Patterson, Hon. J. C. 
Champlain...... Carignan, O.  Iberville........ Béchard, Francois. 
Charlevoix....:..|Simard, Henry. : Inverness...... Cameron, Hugh. 
Charlotte. ...... Gillmor, Arthur H. | Jacques Cartier. Girouard, Désiré. 
Chateauguay. ..|Broun, James P. | Joliette ........ ‘Lippé, Urbain. 
Chicoutimi and Kamouraska.... Carroll, Henry G. 
Saguenay ....|Belley, Louis de G. ‘ Kent (N.B)..... McInerney, Geo. V. 
Colchester ...... Patterson, Wm. A. | Kent (Ont)...... Campbell, A. 
Compton ....... Pope, Rufus Henry. King’s (N.B)....| Foster, Hon. Geo. E. 
Corn wall and| in Darb King’s (N.S).... Borden, Frederick W. 
tormont..... n, Darby. +g aciean, Jno. 
Cumberland... ..|Dickey, Arthur R. King’s(P.E.L){ |Macdonald: À. C. 
gy be ceseee Bowers, Ed. C. Kingston eus Metcalfe, Jas. H. 
Do ter...... Vaillancourt, Cyrille E.|| Lambton, E. R. .| Moncrieff, George. 
d and | Lambton, W. R.|Lister, James F. 
Arthabaska. . .| Lavergne, Joseph. Lanark, N. R ..|Rosamond, Bennett. 
Dundas ........ Ross, Hugo H. | 
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Constituencies. | Names of Members. Constituencies. | Names of Members. 











Lanark, S. R... Haggart, Hon. John G. | Peterboro’, E.R.|Burnham, John. 








rairie....... Pelletier, L.C | Peterboro’, ,W.R.|Stevenson, James 
L’ mption...,Jeannotte, Hormisdas. | Pictou {he Tupper, Hon.Sir Chas. H. 
Laval....... Ouimet, Hon. J oseph À. """""":: ugald, John. 
Leeds and Gren-| Pontiac . son, John. 
ville, N.R.. n, Chas. F. Portneuf....... De isle, Arthur. 
Leeds, S.R..... Tant Geo . Prescott........ Pony. Isidore. 
MNOX......... ilson, Uriah. erry; 
Lévis... 1 'lGuay, Pierre M. Prince (P.E.L.) { |) 
Lincoin and Nia- Prince Edward. . Mitten “Archibald C. 
gara.......... Gibson, Wm. Provencher...... LaRiviére, A. A. 9: 
Lisgar ......... Ross, Arthur W. Quebec Contre... Langelier Fran 
L'Islet ... .....lTarte, Israël. Quebec East....|Laurier, ilfrod . 
London ........ iCarling, Hon. Sir John.|| Quebec West....|........................ 
Lotbinière...... (Rinfret, Come I. ebec (County) Frémont, J. J.T. 
. Lunenburg...... \Kaulbach, C.E. ueen’s (N.B.)..|Baird, George F. 
Marg non wees (Boyd. , Nathan el. Queen’s (N. 8). | Forbes, Francis ¢ G. 
askino avies, Louis 
Mogsntie Gee Bey ,(Préchette). Queen s(P.E.T) | Welsh, William. 
Mi dlesex, E.R. Marshall, all. Joseph H Renfrew, N.R.. White, Hon. Peter. 
Middlesex, N.R. | Hutchins, W Renfrew, SB. .|Ferguson, John. 
Middlesex, S.R. Boston, Robt. Restigouche ....'Mc lister, Jno. 
Middlesex, W.R. 'Roome, Wn. F. : Richelieu....... ‘Bruneau, A 
Missisquoi...... iBaker, Geo. B. ! Richmond (N.S.) Gillies, Jos. A. 
Monck. ........ | Boyle, Arthur. Richmond an 
Montcalm ..... (Dugas, Louis E. ' Wolfe (Que).. Cleveland, Clarence C. 
Montmagny . . -- Choquette, | P.A. Rimouski....... Caron, Hon. Sir A.P. 
Montmorency. . .|Turcotte, A. J. | Rouville........ Brodeur, L. P. 
Montreal Centre Curran, Hon. John J. | Russell Lou oo Edwards, W.C. 
Montreal Esst..| Lépine, A. T. _St. Hyacinthe... Bernier, Michel E. 
Montreal West. Smith, si Donald A. | St. John(N.B. ),. 
Muskoka. . |O’Brien, William E. | City.......... Macleod, Ezekiel. 
Napierville. .. .|Monet, Dominique. | St. John (N.B.) { Chesley, John A. 
N. Westminster. Corbould, | Gordon E. vt & County Hazen, John D. 
Nicolet.......... John 8 (Que).|Bourassa, François. 


Maurice..... Desaulniers, F. 8. L. 


Norfolk, N.R.. {Charlton "7. ohn. 
Saskatchewan. Macdowall, D. H. 


Norfolk, S.R...|Tisdale, David. 





Northumberland | Selkirk......... Daly, Hon. Thos. M. 

(N.B.) . Adams, Michael. '| Shefford........ Sanborn, John R. 
Northumberland Shelburne.... .. White, N. 

(Ont.), E.R..|Cochrane, Edward. | Sherbrooke ..... Ives, Hon. Win. B. 
Northumberland | Simcoe, E.R....|Bennett, Wm. H. 

(Ont.), W.R.. /Guillet, Geo. | Simcoe, N.R ... McCarthy, Dalton. 
Ontario, N.R...|Madill, Frank. Simcoe, S.R... .|Tyrwhitt, Richard. 
Ontario, 8. R...|Smith, Wm. | Soulanges.......| Bain, Jas. W. 
Ontario, W.R. Edgar, J as. D. | Stanstead. . sous. Wie Timothy B. 

, rant, Sir James. unbury.... ... Wilmot, rt 

Ottawa City.. { Bobillard, Honoré. | Temiscouata.... Grandbois, Paul E. 


Ottawa Qu) Devlin, Chas. R. |, Terrebonne. .. . 





r, P. 
Oxford Sutherland, Jas. N. Three Rivers.. | Langevin, Hon..Sir H.L. 
Oxford, S. R.. .. (Cartwright, Hon. Sir R..| Toronto, Centre. Cockburn, Geo. R. R. 
eel............ Featherston, J Joseph. ‘| Toronto, East... Coatsworth, Emerson, jr. 
Perth, N.R..... Grieve, Jas. N | Toronto, West.. Denison, Frederick C. 
Perth, S.R...... Pridham, Wm. it Two Mountains. ‘\Girouard, J Jos. 
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Constituencies. | Names of Members. Constituencies. | Names of Members. 
Vancouver Isl'd.|Haslam, Andrew. Wellington, N.R|/ McMullen, James. 
Vaudreuil . ..../Harwood, Henry 8. Wellington, S.R.|Innes, James. 
Verchères. . .. Geoffrion, Hon Félix Wentworth, SR. Bain, Thomas. 

ee rior, HKdwa entwort arpenter, F 
Victoria, B.C. { Earle, Thomas. Westmoreland . . Wood, Josiah. 

Victoria (N.B.) .|Costigan, Hon. John. Winnipeg ...... Mardi Jos. 

Victoria (N.S.). .IMcDonald, John A. Yale........... Mara, "5 ohn A. 
Mignault, R. M. S. 
Victoria (0) S.R./Fairbairn, Charles. Yarmouth. ..../Fiint, Thos. B. 





Waterloo, N.R..|Bowman, Isaac E. 


Victoria (O) N. k Aughes, Samuel. | Yamaska. ...... 
Waterloo, S.R. .|/Livingston, James. 
Welland as. A. 


York (N.B.).. . Temple, Thos. 

York (0.), E. R.. Mac ean, À Wm. Findlay. 
York (O.), N.R. Mulock, William. 

York (O.), W.R. |Wallace, Hon. N. C. 





Lowell, 
Wellington, C.R.|Semple, ‘Andrew. 


41. The following tables give the names of the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the several provinces, a list of the sessions of each 
Legislative Assembly, with the dates of the opening and closing, 
from the time each province, respectively, entered Confederation, 
the names of the present members of each Government, and a 
list of the members of each Legislative Council and Assembly :— 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCES OF CANADA SINCE 
ADMISSION INTO THE CONFEDERATION. 




















RS EE 
Date of 
Province. | Name. Appointment. 
| 
Ontario .. ......... Major-General H. W. Stisted. ............ July 1, 1867 
Hon. W. P. Howland, P.C., C.B.......... 14, 1868 
John W. Crawford... ..... .... Nov. 5, 1873 
‘ D. A. Macdonald, P.C. Moses corses May 18, 1875 
‘¢ John Beverley Rubinson............. une 30, 1880 
“ Sir Alexander Campbell, K.C.M.G. 1 
P.C.............. ............... Fe 8, 1887 
Geo. A. Kirkpatrick, P.C.......... May 30, 1892 
Quebec... ............ Hon. Sir N. F. Belleau, K.C.M.G......... July 1, 1867 
“ Sir N. F. Belleau, K.C.M.G......... Jan. 31, 1868 
‘_ Réné Edouard Caron................ Feb. 11, 1873 
‘ Luc Letellier de St. Just, P.C... ...|[Dec. 15, 1876 
‘* Théodore Robitaille, P.C............ July 26, 1879 
“ LL. F. R. Masson, P.C............... Nov. 7, 1884 
“ 4. + Re ANGETB..... .......... ...... Oct. 24, 1887 


“s A. Chapleau, P.C..... .... .. |Dec. 5, 1892 
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LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCES OF CANADA SINCE 
ADMISSION INTO THE CONFEDERATION—Concluded. 























. Date of 
Provinces. Name. Appointment. 
Nova Scotia ............ Lieut.-General Sir W. F. Williams ....... July 1, 1867 
jor-General Sir C. Hastings Doyle, 
. K.C.M.G........ ...  _.... ......... Oct. 18, 1867 
Lieut-General Sir C. Hastings Doyle, 
.M.G....... ....... ............ Jan. S1, 1868 
Sir E. Kenny, Kt. (acting) PRET EEE May 13, 1870 
Hon. Joseph H owe, P.C .. ....  ..... “6 1, 1873 
G. Archibald, C.M.G., Q.C., P.C. July 4, 1873 
se Matthew Henry "Richey et eeeeeeeeees 4, 1883 
‘ A. W. McLelan, P.C............... se 9, 1888 
‘_ Malachy Bowes Daly soso “ 11, 1890 
New Brunswick......... Major-Genera] C. H. Doyle.......... ... July 1, 1867 
Col. F. P. Harding....... ........... ... Oct. 18, 1867 
Hon. L. A. Wilmot, D.C.L............... July 14, 1868 
“ S. L. Tilley, C.B...........  ..... Nov. 6, 1873 
‘¢ Ed. Barron Chandler, Q.C.......... July 16, 1878 
** Robert Duncan Wilmot, P.C... .... Feb. 11, 1880 
‘¢ Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley, K.C.M.G., 
P.C............................., 31, 1855 
‘_ John Boyd.......................... Sept. 21, 1893 
‘6 Jno. J. Fraser .. .................. Dec. 20, 1898 
Manitoba ..... ... .... Hon. A. G. Archibald, P.C............... May 20, 1870 
*¢ Francis Goodschall Johnston... ..... April 9, 1872 
- ‘« Alexander Morris, P.C.............. Dec. 2, 1872 
‘¢ Joseph Ed. Cauchon, P.C......... .[Nov. 26, 1877 
‘« Jaunes C. Aikins, P.C........... .[Sept. 22, 18&2 
‘€ John C. Schultz .................... July 1, 1888 
British Columbia... ..... Hon. J. W. Trutch........................ July 5, 1871 
Albert ‘Norton Richards. . setae eceeeecs June 27, 1876 
‘€ Clement F. Cornwall........... . ..| * 21, 1881 
** Hugh Nelson.............. ......... Feb. 8, 1887 
‘¢ Edgar Dewdney.................... Nov. 1, 1892 
Prince Edward Island. . .|Hon. W. C. F. Robinson. .......... .... June 10, 1873 
Sir Robert Hodgson, Kt.... ........ Nov. 22, 1873 
** Thomas H. Haviland, QC ee eeceees July 14, 1879 
‘* Andrew Archibald } onald ...../Aug. 1, 1884 
|  Jededian 8. Carvell. .…............. Sept. 2, 1889 
“* Geo. William Howlan........... …..|Feb. 21, 18% 
The Territories.......... Hon. A. G. Archibald, P.C..... ......... May 10, 1870 
Francis Goodschall Johnston........ April 9,1 
‘ Alexander Morris, P.C............. Dec. 2, 1872 
‘ David Laird, P.C... .............. Oct. 7, 1876 
‘© _ Edgar Dewdney eet n ce eeceeseece Dec. 3, 1881 
“oJ oeeph Royal....................... July 1, 1888 
“© C. H. Mackintosh. .. .............. Oct. 31, 1898 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
(Entered Confederation, lst July, 1867.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—TORONTO. 





LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR— Hon. Geo. A. KIRKPATRICK, P.C. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1894. 


Attorney General 
Commissioner of Crown Lands 
Public Works 


Recretary and Registrar....... ........ - 


oe of Education. 
Minister of 
Without port. 


iculture.................. 
olio...... 


1st.. ...|Dec. 27, 1867.|Mar. 4, 1868. 
(nd .. ... [INov. 3, 1868.|Jan. 23, 1869 
3rd ...-| “  8,1869.| Dec. 24, 1869. 
Ath css. Dec. 7, 1870.|Feb. 15, 1871. 
Ist... ... Dec. 7,1871. Mar. 2, 1872. 
2nd ....|Jan. 8, 1873.| ‘‘ 29, 1873. 
8rd. ....| ‘* 7, 1874.; ‘* 24, 1874 
4th ..../Nov. 12, 1874. Dec. 21, 1874 
Ist...... Nov. 24, 1875.|Feb. 10, 1876 
2nd ....{Jan. 6, 1877.|Mar. 2, 1877. 
rd... ..} ‘ 9, 1878.; ‘* 7%, 1878. 
4th... “s 9, 1879.) ‘‘ 11, 1879. 
Ist...... Jan. 7, 1880. Mar. 5, 1880 
d....] “ 18, 1881.| ‘‘ 4, 1881. 
8rd.....| ‘* 1882.| ‘‘ 10. 1882. 
4th..... Dec. 13, 1882./Feb. 1, 1883. 
1st.. Jan. 23, 1884. Mar. 25, 1884. 
2nd ....| ‘* 28, 1885.| ‘‘ 30, 1885. 
8rd .. ‘28, 1886.| ‘‘ 25, 1886. 
Ist...... Feb. 10, 1887.|/April 23, 1887 
2nd Jan. 25, 1888. Mar. 23, 1888 
8rd. ‘6 24, 1889.| ‘‘ 23, 1889. 
4th..... “ 30, 1890. | April 7, 1890. 
let....../Feb. 11, 1961* May 4, 1891. 
2nd . “s 11, 1892.) April 14, 1892. 
[April 4, 1898. May 27, 1893. 

4th. ....|Feb. 14, 1894.|May 5, 1894. 


6 
06 
66 
66 
CL 


. Hardy, 


*Adjourned from 12th February to 10th March. 


ss William Harty. 
John M. (ibesn, LL.B. 
Richard Harcour 
G. W. Roas, L 
John Dryden. 
E. H. Bronson. 


Hon. Sir Oliver Me K.C.M.G., Q.C.. 


LL.D. 
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SPEAKER— Hon. THos. BALLANTYNE. 


l 
| 
| 


Constituencies. Representatives. 


Addington ..... James Reid . ... ..... 
Algoma, East...; Alexander F. Campbell. 














CLERK—CHAS. CLARKE. 





Constituencies. | Representatives. 














Middlesex, N.R.. John Waters. 
Middlesex, W.R.'Hon. Geo. W. Ross. 


Algoma, West. .:James Conmnee. Monck.......... ‘Hon. Richard Harcourt. 
Brant, N.R..... William B. Wood. Muskoka....... George F. Marter. 
Brant, S.R...... Hon. Arthur S. Hardy. | Nipissing...... John Loughrin. 
Brockville ...... Hon. Chris. F. Fraser. | Norfolk, S.R...|William A. Charlton. 
Bruce, N.R..... Dan’. McNaughton. Norfolk, N.R...|E. Carpenter. 
Bruce, S.R...... Hamilton P. O’Connor. | Northumberland 
Pruce, C.R. ....| Walter McM. Dack. E.R......... Dr. Willoughby. 
Cardwell........| William H. Hammell. | Northumberland 
Carleton........ Geo. Wm. Monk. PR... ... Corelli C. Field. 
Cornwall Ontario, N.R.../ James Glendining. 
Stormont..... William Mack. Ontario, S.R....|Hon. John Dryden. 
fferin ....... John r. Ottawa......... Hon. Erskine H. Bronson 
Dundas......... J. P. Whitney. Oxford, N.R....|Hon. Sir Oliver Mowat. 
Durham, E.R. ..|George Campbell. Oxford, S.R ....|Angus McKay. 
Durham, W.R..| William T. Lockhart.  Parry Sound.. |James Sharpe. 
Elgin, E.R..... Henry T. Godwin. eel.... . .... John Smith. 
Elgin, W.R..... Dugald McColl. ‘ Perth, N.R .|Thomas Magwood. 
x, N.R..... Sol. White. | Perth, S.R...... Hon. Thos. lantyne. 
x, S.R...... William D. Balfour. ' Peterborough, 
Frontenac....... H. Smith. | | R.... ..... Thomas Blezard. 
Glengarry .. ... James Rayside. Peterborough, 
Grenville ....... Orlando Bush. W.R..... 2... James R. Stratton. 
Grey, N.R...... James Cleland. ' Preacott........ Alfred Evanturel. 
Grey, C . [Joseph Rorke. Prince Edward. .|John A. Sp e. 
Grey, S.R...... James H. Hunter. Renfrew, S.R...| John F. Dowling. 
Haldimand..... Hon. Jacob Baxter. Renfrew, N.R..)Henry Barr. 
Halton.......... William Kerns. . Russell.... ....| Alexander Robillard. 
Hamilton....... Hon, John ML Gibson. Simcoe, E.R....|A. Miscampbell. 
Hastings, W.R. William H. Biggar. - Simcoe, W.R.../Thomas Wylie. 
Hastings, E.R. .|William P. Hudson. , Simcoe, C.R....|Robert Paton. 
Hastings, N.R..| Alpheus F. Wood. Edward F. Clarke. 
Huron, E.R ....| Thomas Gibson. Toronto....... Joseph Tait. 
Huron, 8.R..... Archibald Bishop. Geo. S. Ryerson. 
Huron, W.R....| James T. Garrow. | Victoria, E.R...|John Fell. 
Kent, E.R ..... Robert Ferguson. ‘| Victoria, W.R..|John McKay. 
Kent, W.R..... James Clancy. Waterloo, N.R..|E. W. BH. Snyder. 
Kingston .|Hon. William Harty. Waterloo, S.R..|John D. Moore. 
Lambton, E.R..|Peter D. Macallum. Welland....... William McCleary. 
Lambton, W.R.|Charles McKenzie. Wellington, S.R.|Donald Guthrie. 
Lanark, N.R. ../W. C. Caldwell. Wellington, E. R.|.Jas. Kirkwood. 
Lanark, S.R.... Wellington, W.R/Absalom S. Allan. 
8......... |Robert H. Preston. ‘| Wentworth, N.R| James McMahon. 
Lennox ........ Walter W. Meacham. |! Wentworth,S.R.|Nicholas Awrey. 
Lincoln.... .... James Hiscott. York, E.R...... George B. Smith. 
London......... William R. Meredith. York, W.R.... [John T. Gilmour. 
Middlesex, E.R.|Richard Tooley. York, N.R..... E. L. Davis. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
(Entered Confederation, lst July, 1867.) 





SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR—HON. JOSEPH ADOLPHE CHAPLEAU, P.C. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1884. 












































Premier and President of the Council.......... ....... ...... Hon. L. O. Taillon 
Commissioner of Agriculture............. ............ heros ‘  L. Beaubien 
Commissioner of Crown Lands................................ “ E. J. Flynn 
UTRE. uns eeeue ses suuee oorceeseseenesesseeseeees ‘6 J. Hall. 
Commissioner of Public Works............................... ‘ G. A. Nantel 
Provincial Secretary..... de se ube ee tee eee ressens ‘« L. P. Pelletier. 
Attorney General ...... Lovers weet acne nes vec vos “© 6 T. C. Casgrain. 
Member without office sous. wae oo ve cence eee ee ses ‘¢ =~ Jno. McIntosh. 
wee e sous bee ee see ones see .... § Thos. Chapais 
LEGISLATURES SINCE 1867. 
| | Date of 
No. oF LEGISLATURES. Sessions. ———— — -_— 
| Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 
———__ —_ _|__-__ — 
Ist Legislature ...... Ist. .... Dec. 27, 1867.. Feb. 24, 1868.. 
2nd ee ce ee Jan. 20, 1869. . April 5, 1869. . M 27, 1871. 
8rd... .... INov. 23, 1869..'Feb. 1, 1870 .| [ "*Y ‘ 
4th. ..... , + 23, 1870.. Pe 24, 1870.. 
2nd Legislature. ..... Ist. ...... INov. 7, 1871.. Dec. 23, 1871.. 
2Qnd......| “ 7, 1872... ‘* 94, 1872..| | june 7. 1875 
Srd. ..... Dec. 4, 1873..'Jan. 28, H74..|(° te 
4th...... ‘ 3, 1874.. Feb. 23. 1875. 
| 
3rd Legislature .... |l1st.......[Nov. 4, 1875.. Dec. 24, 1875.. 
2nd ...... fs 10, 1876.. a 1876. .| } March 22, 1878. 
8rd .. .... Dec. 19, 1877.. March 9, 1878. | 
4th Legislature ... .jlat.......jJume 4, 1878..|July 20, 1878.. | 
nd .... ‘© 19, 1879. .jOct. 31, 1879...) woy 7, 1881. 
3rd... ..(May 28, 1880. July 24, 1880... J ° 
4th ...... April 28, 1881..|June 30, 1881.. 
Sth Legislature .....!1st. ... ../March 8, 1882. |May 27, 1882. ./) 
and. ....lJan. 18, 1883..|March 30, 1883. . 
8rd . . (March 27, 1884..|June 10, 1884. | | Sept. 9, 1886. 
4th...... “s 6, 1885..|May 9, 1885. .! | 
5th. ..... April 8, 1886. . June 21, 1886.. . 
6th Legislature...... Ist. cos. Jan. 27, 1887 .. May 1! 188" 
2nd...... ay , 1888.. July 12 
3nd... Jan. 9, 1889. .|March 21, 1889. . |e 10, 1890. 
4th ......| “ 7, 1890. .| April > 1890. . 
ith Legislature. ....[Ist....... Nov.  4,1890.. Dec. 30, 1890. .|Dec. 22, 1891. 
Sth Legislature. ..... Ist........ April 26, 1892..|\June 24, 1892.. 
2nd .....\Jan. 12, 1893.. Feb. 27, 1893.. 
| 


31d.......|Nov. 10, 1893. .|Jan. 9, 1894.. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
SPEAKER—HON. P. B. pe LABRUERE. CierK—Lovuis FRÉCHETTE. 





Bedford ........ Wood, Thomas. Les Laurentides.|Chapais, Thomas. 

De la Durantaye|Garneau, Pierre. Mille Isles ... .|Marsil, David. 

De Lanaudière. .|Sylvestre, Louis. Montarviitle..... DeBoucherville, C. B. 
De la Vallière . .|Méthot, François X. O. || Repentigny..... Archambault, Horace. 
De Lorimier....|Laviolette, Joseph G. |! Rigaud......... Prévost, Wilfred. 

De la Salaberry .|[Starnes, Henry. . Rougemont..... LaBruère, P. B. de. 
Golfe. ........ Ross, David A. | Shawinegan. ....| Ross, John Jones. 
Grandville...... (Pelletier, Thomas Ph. | Sorel. .. ......|Dorion, Joseph A. 
Inkerman....... Bryson, George, jun. : Stadacona...... Sharples, John. 
Kénébec........ Cormier, Napoléon Chas.|| Victoria.. ..... Ward, James Kew. 


Lasalle.......... Larue, F. X. Praxéde. || Wellington..... |Gilman, Francis E. 
° I 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. - 














SPRAKER— Ho. P. E. LEBLANC. CLERK—L. G. DESJARDINS. 
Constituencies. Representatives. Constituencies. Representatives. 
Argenteuil...... -- [Simpson Wn. John. Montmagny ....|Bernatchez, Nazaire. 
Arthabaska ....1G Girouard, Joseph Ena. Montmorency... Casgrain, Hon. T. C. 
Bagot ......... ‘McDonald, Milton. Montreal No. 1. Martineau, François. 
Beauce. . - Éoirier, Joseph. Montreal No. 2.|Augé, Olivier Maurice. 
Beauharnois . . Bisson, E. Montreal] No. 8.|Parizeau, Damase. 
Bellechasse... . ae rgeon Adélard. Montreal No. 4. Morris, Alexander Webb 
Berthier, ...... Allard, Victor. Montreal No. 5.|Hall, Hon. John Smythe 
Bonaventure .. ‘Mercier, Honoré. Montreal No. 6. 5. Kennedy, Patrick. 
Brome.......... England Rufus Nelson. | Napierville.. . .|Ste. Marie, Louis. 
Chambly........ Taillon, Hon. L. O. Nicolet......... Beaubien, Hon. L. 
Champlain...... Grenier, Dr. “Pierre. Ottawa......... Tétreau, Nérée. 
Charlevoix. . .| Morin, Joseph. Pontiac......... Gillies, David. 
Chateauguay.. .. Greig, William. Portneuf ..... «Tessier, Jules. 
Chicoutimi an dj Quebec Centre. .|Chateauvert, Victor. 

Saguenay..... | Petit, Honoré. guepe County) Fitzpatrick, Charles. 

ton........ tMcIntosh, Hon. John. uebec t..../Shehyn, Joseph. 

Dorchester... ... | Pelletier, Hon. L. P. quebec Weat....|Carbray, Félix. 
Drommond..... prokes Feter Joseph. ichelieu. . .. |Lacouture, Louis. 
Gaspé .......... El Hon. E. J Richmond ...... Bédard, Joseph. 
Hochelaga .. eneuv Jo ose oh Oct. || Rimouski ...... Tessier, Auguste. 
Huntingdon . Stephene, G Rouville...... Girard, Alfred. 
Tberville.. .... Gosselin, François jun. St. H acinthe we Cartier, Dr. Antoine P. 
Jacques Cartier. Descarries, J oseph À St. John........ Marchand, Félix G. 
Joliette .|Tellier, Jose athias.|| St. Maurice cu... Duplessis, LTNL 
Kamouraska. . .e Desjardins, hae. Alf. St. Sauveur.....|Parent, S. Napoléon. 
Lake St. John. .|Girard, Joseph. Shefford.. ... Savaria, Adolphe F. 
Laprairie....... Doyon, C e. Sherbrooke..... |Panneton, L L. E. 
L'Assomption . .| Marion, Joseph. Soulanges....... Bourbonnais, 2 Avila G. 
Laval ......... LeBlanc, Hon. P. Evar.|| Stanstead.. .. |Hackett, M. F 
Lévis .......... Baker, Ignace Angus. || Témiscouata....|Rioux, N apoléon. 
L'falet . ....... Déchène, F. G. Miville. || Terrebonne, ...|Nantel, Hon. G. A 
Lotbinière ..... Laliberté, E. Hippolyte. || Three Rivers... .| Normand, Taleephore E. 
Maskinongé ....| Caron, Hector. Two Mountains |[Beaucham Benjamin. 
Matane ........ Pinaul LE F. Vaudreuil ...... Cholette, Hilaire. 
Megantic...... King, Verchères .... .|Lussier, "A. À. E. E. 

issisquoi .....|Spencer, Elijah Edmund|| Wolfe ... ..|Chicoyne, Jérôme A. 

ontcalm ...... agnan, Octave. Yamaska. . .|Gladu, Victor. 

e 
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PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
. (Entered Confederation, lat July, 1867.) 





SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—HALIFAX. 
LIRUTENANT-GOVERNOR—HON. Matacuy Bowers DALY. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—1894, 


President of the Council and Provincial Secretary.... ..... Hon. W: S. Fielding. 
Attorney General and Commissioner of Crown Landa.. ..... J. W. Longl 
Commissioner of Works and Mines.............,.......... ‘Charles RE Obarch. 
Member without office.................................... ‘_ Thomas Johnson. 

“ 66 beeen cette ee eee eeeceeeen Less ‘ C. F. Meclsaac. 

“ “s eee e cet eenee ve ve ve aeeeees ‘ G. H. Murray. 

“ 6... ...... Dessssecers esse ** §S. Macdonn 


LEGISLATURES SINCE 1867. 








Date of 
Ses- 


sions. 





No. or LEGISLATURES. —— a 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 




















Ist Legislature.......... *lst.....lJan. 30, 1868. Sept. 21, 1868. 
2nd ....j;April 29, 1869. June 14, 1869. 
3rd..... Feb. 17, 1870. April 18, 1870. 
4th..... “ 2, 1871.) ‘ 4, 1871. 


April 17, 1871. 


OQnd Legislature......... Ist......|/Feb. 22, 1872.|April 18, 1872. 
Ond..... "97, 1878.| © 30, 1878. 
Srd.....(Mar. 12, 1874 May 7, 1874. 


nor. 23, 1874. 
3rd Legislature.......... Ist....../Mar. 11, 1875. May 6, 1875. | 


and .. .[Feb. 10, 1876. |April 4, 1876 
| 13, 1877. 

4th......| “© 21, 1878.| * 4, 1878. 

4th Legislature.......... Ist......[Mar. 6, 1879.| April 17, 1879. 


Srd.....\Mar. 3,188) |‘ 14, 1881. 
4th... ..\Jan. 19, 1882. Mar. 10, 1882. 


5th Legislature.......... Ist......]/Feb. 8, 1883. April 19, RE 


Srd....| “ 19, 1885., « D 1885. 
4th ....| “ 25, 1886.;May 11, 1886. 


6th Legislature.......... let. ...|Mar. 10, 1887.|May 3, 1887. | 


Aug. 21, 1878. 
May 23, 1882. 


May 20, 1886. 


2nd ....[Feb. 28, 1888. A 7116 1888. 
8rd ....| “ 1 | P April 21, 1890. 


4th ....] “© 20, 1890. 


7th Legislature.......... 1st...... April 2, 1891. 
2nd ....|Mar. 3 1892. 
3rd ....lJan. 19, 1893. 
“th... ‘“ 4, 1894. 


‘May 19, 1891. 
April 30, 1892. 

28, 1893. 
Feb. 12, 1894. 


Feb. 15, 1894. 





* Adjourned 25th February till 6th August, 1868. 
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PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Presipent—Hon. ROBERT Boak, Halifax. 


The Honourable — 

D. McN. Parker. 

Loran E. Bake 

Charles M. Francheville. 

David McCurdy. 

Hiram Black. 
W. H. Owen. 
Geo. Whitman. 
Goad 

. Goudge. 

W. H. Ray. 
W. B. Smith. 
8. Macdonnell. 


CLERK—A, G. TROOP. 
The Honourable — 


hos. L. Dodge. 


Jno. McNeil. 


Jason M. Mack. 
Isidore LeBlanc. 
Geo. H. Murray. 


H. H. Fuller. 


H. M. Robichau. 


Robt. 


Drummond. 


Ch . Cummings. 


P. Welton. 


Daniel McDonald. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPRAKER— 


Members. 





mt 





Annapolis ...... Hon. J. W. Longley. 


J. A. Bancroft. 


H. McKinnon. 
John H. Sinclair. 
.|Hon. W. S. Fielding. 
William Roche. 
William A. Black. 
.|Charles S. Wilcox. 
Arthur Drysdale. 





|Eliakim E E. Tupper. | 


— a a rrr 





CLerkK—J. W. 


Constituencies. 
Inverness . . 


King’s... ..... 


Lunenburg .. 


Yarmouth. ... 
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OUSELEY. 


Members. 





.| Alex. Campbell. 
John H. Jamieson. 
Brenton H. Dodge. 
[Harry H. Wickwire. 
.|Hon. C. E. Church. 
John D. Sperry. 
William Cameron. 

Alex. Grant. 
Charles E. Tanner. 
Albert N. Hemeon. 
Richard Hunt. 
Simon Joyce. 

ohn Morrison 
Hon. Thomas Johnson, 
Thomas Robertson. 
John L. Bethune. 
John G. Morrison. 
William Law. 
Albert A. Pothier. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
(Entered Confederation, lst July, 1867.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—FREDERICTON. 
LIEUTENANT - GOVERNOR—HON. JOHN JAMES FRASER. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—189%4. 





Premier and Attorney General... ............. ...... Hon. A. G. Blair. 
Provincial Secretary... ........ .... . ........... ... “ James Mitchell. 

Chief Commissioner of Public Works.................. ‘© Henry R. Emmerson. 
Surveyor General......... .................... ose. ‘ Lemuel J. Tweedie. 
Solicitor General.............. donnee cece eee ceeeceees ** A.S. White. 
Member without office... ............ Dose sors “ Chas. H. La Billois. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLIES SINCE 1867. 





| Date of 
No. or al —— — 
GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. tons | | 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 





























lst General Assembly... 1st...... Feb. 13, 1868/Mar. 
2nd .... Mar. 4, 1869 April a, 188 June 3, 1870. 
8rd ....| Feb. 10, 1870| “ 
2nd General Assembly. .'lst......| Feb. 16, 1871/Feb. 22, 1871|) 
2nd ...| April 5, 1871 May 17, 1871| | 
[ard ..../Feb. 29, 1872 1872 April i, 1872 | [ May 15, 1874. 
th ....{ “ 
pe weed SS 12, 1874 ““ & 1874 J 
3rd General Assembly. . st .. (Feb. ie 187 April is 1875 | 
ee 66 66 7 
‘Srd ....| ‘ 8 1877 Mar: 16, 187 | May” 14, 1878. 
l4th ....|Aug. 28, 1877/Sept. 877) | 
Sth ....| Feb. 26, 1878) April 18 1878 J 
4th General Assembly... we. wees rer 27, » 1379 April a 1800 1879 
....{Mar. 
Srd ....{Feb. 8, 1881 Mar. BE Mer 9 100 
4th ... | “ 16, 1882}April 6, 1882 
5th General Assembly... |1st...... Feb. 22, 1883 Mar. 3, 1883 | 
2nd . .. April 12, 1883 May 3, 1888) > April 2, 1886 
3rd (Feb. 28, 1884 April 1, 1884 i 
4th “ , 1885, “ 6, 1885, 
5th “25, 1886} ‘* 2 1886 
6th General Assembly... Ast, cu... Mar D 1887 April à 1887 | Dec. 30, 1889. 
ard...) as 7, 1889 “17, 1889 
7th General Assembly... let. cs... (Mar. 18, 1890 April ec 1890 | Sept. 28, 1892 
Srd .. .| “ 8,1892) “ 7, 1802 
8th General Assembly... 





Ist...... ‘Mar. 9, 1893/April 15, 1893 
d....; ‘* 18, 1894; * 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPEAKER—HON. Jno. P. BURCHILL. 
CLERK—HENRY BARTLETT RAINSFORD. 


Constituencies. Members. 


Albert. ......... ..,.................... Hon. Henry R. Emmerson. 


William J. Lewis, M.D 


Carleton. .................. serossssoseee Hon. Henry A. Connell. 


J. T. Allan Dibblee. 


Charlotte. ..... sus ce cece tec cce scene ce Hon. James Mitchell. 


James O’Brien. 
James Russell. 
George F. Hill. 


Gloucester . .. ........................ John Sivewright. 
Théotime Blanchard. 
Kent ........... occ e eect et ee os se James D. Phinney. 


John B. Gogain. 


CY ................... Hon. Albert S. White. 


eorge G. Scovil. 
G. Hudson Flewelling. 


Madawaska. .... .......... ... ...... Levit Thériault. 
Northumberland........................ Hon. Lemuel J. Tweedie. 
James Robinson. 
Hon. John P. Burchill. 
John O’Brien. 
Queen's .... ..... Loc ccesevectenescecaee Lauchlan P. Farris. - 
| Hon. A. G. Blair. 
Restigonche....,......... ... ...... _..}Hon. Charles H. LaBillois. 
W. Albert Mott. 
St. John (city). ... .................... William Shaw. 
Albert Colby Smith. 
Alfred A. Stockton. 
| Silas Alward. 
St. John (county).....,.... . . cc eceeece Albert I. Dunn. 
ohn Mc . 
Sanbury... ._....... ................ William E. Perley. 

. | Charles B. Harrison. 
Victoria ...... ......................... George T. Baird 
Westmoreland.. .................. ... .John W. Y. Smith 

Amasa E. Killam. 

Henry A. Powell. 

W. Woodbury Wells. 
a . |William K. Allen. 


William T. Howe. 
Herman H. Pitts. 
James K. Pinder. 
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PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 
(Entered Confederation, 15th July, 1870.) 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—WINNIPEG. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR—HON. JOHN CHRISTIAN SCHULTZ. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—1894. 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of Agriculture 

















and Immigration and Railway Commissioner.......... Hon. Thomas Greenway. 
Attorney General and Provincial Lands Commissioner.... ‘‘ Clifford Sifton. 
Minister of Public Works .... ........ . ..... .... .... ‘* Robert Watson. 
Provincial Secretary and Municipal Commissioner......... ‘_ John D. Cameron. 
Provincial Treasurer. .,. ..... ....... .............,.. ‘ Dan1H. McMillan. 
LKGISLATURES SINCE 1870. 
Date of 
Ses- 
No. oF LEGISLATURES, | one (so — ——______ 
Opening. Prorogation. Dissolution. 
Ist Legislature....... .. Ist...... Mar. 15, 1871. May 3, 1871. 
2nd ....Jan. 16, 1872.|Feb. 21, 1872. 
(grd | .:|Feb. 5,1873. Mar. 8, 1873. |e 16, 1874. 
*4th Nov. 4, 1873.|July 22, 1874. 
2nd Legislature.. .. .. ist, sus. Mar. 31, 1875.|May 14, 1875. 
a BARE SE Lon a 
‘th cu... ‘6 10, 1878.| “ 2, 1878. 
3rd Legislature ......... tist..../Feb. 1, 1879./June 25, 1879. |Nov. 26, 1879. 
4th Legislature ......... st ss. Jan. 22, 1880. Feb. a8 1880. 
8rd ....|Mar. 3, 1881. May 25, 1881. |x 18, 1882. 
4th..... April 27, 1882.| ‘* 30, 1882. 
Bth Legislature .. 1st, [May 17, 1888. (July 7, 1888. 
| ar. 18, {June 3, 
| 8rd ....| © | 19; 1885.|May 2° 1885. |xow 11, 1886. 
Ath eee ad 4, 1886.) ‘‘ 28, 1886. 
Gth Legislature.......... st... April 14, 1887.|June 10, 1887. 
end... Jan. 12, 1888./May 18, 1888. } June 16, 1888. 
7th Legislature ......... t1st.....'Aug. 28, 1888.|Oct. 16, 1888. 
$2nd.... Nov. 8, 1888.|Mar. 5, 1889. 
8rd .... Jan. 30, 1890.) ‘ 31, 1890.| } June 27, 1892. 
.4th.... Feb. 26, 1891.) April 18, 1891. 
re cece Mar. 10, 1892.| ‘* 20, 1892.|J 
8th Legislature.......... ‘Ist...... Feb. 2, 1893.|Mar. 11, 1898. 
Pod... Man 11, 1894.) “2 1804 | 


* Adjourned 8th November, 1873, till 5th February, 1874; adjourned from 5th 
February till 2nd July, 1874 + Adjourned 7th February, 1879, till 8th April, 1879; 


adjourned from 8th April, 1879, till 27th May, 1879. 


+ Adjourned September 16, 


1888, to October 16, 1888. § Adjourned November 17, 1888, to January 31, 1889. 
Adjourned to March 10, 1891. 
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PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPEAKER— How. S. J. JACKSON. CLeRK—E. G. CONKLIN. 


CONSTITUENCIES. MEMBERS. 





aS a et nes 


Avondale. .......... .................. James Hartney. 
Beautiful Plains ............ ... ....... J. A. Davidson. 
Birtle .............. .............,..... Charles J. Mickle. 
Brandon City... . .................... Charles Adams. 
Carillon ............... ......... . |M. Jerome. 

TOSS. ........... Les weceeeesenecas À. Doig. 
Dauphin...... .. ..................... T. A. Burrows. 
Deloraine .......... ... .............. T. H. Kellett. 
Dennis.... .................. ....... J. F. Fram 
Emerson...................,........... D. H. McFadden. 
Kildonan........ .. . .. .... ......... J. J. Bird. 
Killarney ...... ..... ... ............ F- M. Young. 
Lakeside ........... don à consesseeuree J. G. Rutherford. 
Lansdowne ............................. E. Dickson. 
La Verandrye .... ....... .... .. poses T. Paré. 
Lorne......... Lecce cee eeeneuee ous R. G. O'Malley. 
Manitou. ............ ........ ........ R. Ironside. 
Minnedosa........................ .. .|R. H. Myers. 
Morden ............... ................ T. Duncan. 
Morris.................... .. .......... À. F. Martin. 
Mountain, ... ......................., Hon. Thos. Greenway. 
Norfolk ...... .. ....... .... ... ....[R. F. Lyon 
North Brandon ......... ... wees . we (Hon. Clifford Sifton. 
Po la Prairie................ . .-|Hon. R. Watson. 
Rhineland... ........................... V. Winkler. 
Rockwood ...... bane eecsecvseeseecece Hon. S. J. Jackson. 
Rosenfeldt............ eee we veus E. Winkler. 
Russel] ...... ... ...................... James Fisher. 
St. Andrews....................e. ..... F. W. Colcleugh. 
St. Boniface..... ................ ..... J. E. P. Prendergast. 
Saskatchewan. ...................... .. D. McNaught. 
Souris ......,.......... .............. A. M. Campbell 
South Brandon ......................... H. C. Graham 
S eld........... ................. Thos. H. Smith 
Turtle Mountain...... ............ .... John Hettle. 
Westbourne .... ..................... .|Thos. L. Morton. 
Winnipeg Centre...... ......... ....... Hon. D. H. McMillan. 
Winnipeg North.............. ......... P. C. McIntyre. 
Winnipeg South........................ Hon. J. D. Cameron. 
Woodlands........................ .,., Hugh Armstrong. 
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PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(Entered Confederation, 20th July, 1871.) 





SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR— HON. 


- VICTORIA. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—1894. 


President of the Council 


100 enone 


Premier, Attorney General and Clerk of Executive Council 
Secretary, Minister of Mines and Minister of 


Provin 


Education and Immigration 


Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works 
Minister of Finance and Agriculture.................... 


LEGISLATURES SINCE 1871. 





Date of 

No. OF LEGISLATURES 2 |— — 
© 

E Opening. - | Prorogation. 

Ist Legislature.......... 1st...... Feb. 16, 1872.|April 11, 1872. 

Qnd ....|Dec. 17, 1872.|Feb. 21, 1873. 

3rd ....| ‘ 18, 1873.|Mar. 2; 1874. 

4th..... Mar. 1, 1875.|April 22, 1875. 

2nd Legislature.......... Ist...... Jan. 10, 1876.|May 19, 1876. 

2nd ....| Feb. 21, 1877. April 18, 1877. 

3rd ....| “ 7, 1878. 10, 1878. 

Srd Legislature.... ..... 1st...... July 29, 1878.|Sept. 2, 1878. 

2nd ....|Jan. 29, 1879.|A April 29, 1879. 

3rd ....| April 5, 1880.|May 8, 1880. 

4th..... Jan. 24, 1881.|Mar. 25, 1881. 

5th..... Feb. 23, 1882.| April 91, 1882. 

4th Legislature.......... Ist...... Jan. 25, 1883.|May 12, 1883. 

2nd .... Dec. 3, 1883./Feb. 18, 1884. 

3rd ....|Jan. 12, 1885. Mar. 9, 1885. 

d4th..... ‘¢ 25, 1886.| April 6, 18:6. 

bth Legislature..... .... Ist......|Jan. 24, 1887./April 7, 1887. 

2nd .. “ 27, 1888 . ‘‘ 28, 1888. 

3rd . ‘6 31, 1889.| “ 6, 1889. 

4th. . ‘23, 1890.| ‘‘ 26, 1890. 

6th Legislature......... lat...... Jan. 15. 1891.| April 20, 1891. 

2nd ....| ‘* 28, 1892.| ‘‘ 923, 1892. 

3rd ....| ‘* 26, 1393.| ‘‘ 12, 1898. 

4th. |“ 18, 1894.| ‘ 11, 1894. 











Evcar DEWDNEY*. 


Hon. Chas. EK. Pooley, Q.C. 
“* Theod ve 


‘6 James Baker. 
‘© Forbes George Vernon 
‘6 John Herbest Turner. 


ore Davie, Q.C. 


Dissolution. 





a 12, 1878. 
| 

ee 18, 1882. 
| som 3, 1836. 


May 10, 1890. 
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PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Spraxer—Hon. D. W. Hiaerns. CLERK—THORNTON FELL. 


CONSTITUENCIES. MEMBERS. 











Alberni ............. ............. . |Fletcher, Thomas 
Cassiar ....................... ,........ Hall, Robert H. 
f Watt, Hugh. 
Cariboo .................,.. .... .. Rogers, Samuel A. 
\ Adame, | Wm. 
. roft, Henry. 
Cowichan ............................ Davie, Hon. Theodore 
Comox ........................... . we Poule” Hen CE 
. ooley, Hon. C. E. 
Esquimaalt er i i ee ee re { Hi ins, Hon. D. W. Speaker). 
Kootenay East.................., ...... Baker, Lt.-Col. Hon. James. 
Kootenay West......................... Kellie, J ames Me 
Lin art, Davi A 
t. assure ss Smith, A W. 
. oster, omas. 
Nanaimo ............................. McKenzie, Colin C. 
Nanaimo City........................... Keith, Thos. 
New Westminster City.................. Brown, J ohn C E 
itchen O08 
New Westminster..................... { Punch, Jas, B 
sword, 1n 
The Isiands............................. Booth, John P c . 
otton, Francis C. 
Vancouver. ........................... { Horne, James 
Beaven, Robert 
Victoria City... | Sine Gea LL 
Turner, Hon. J; H. 
. nderson, G. W. 
Victoria we wee cc es mms tet Eberts David McE. 
Martin, G. B. 
Yale. ................................ Semlin, C. A. 
Vernon, Hon. Forbes George. 
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PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
(Entered Confederation, lst July, 1873.) 





SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—CHARLOTTETOWN. 
LIEUTENANT-GovERsoR—Hon. GEORGE WILLIAM HOWLAN. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—1894. 


Premier and Attorney-General 
Commissioner of Public Works 
Commissioner of Crown and Public Lands. 


2. +... 


Without Portfolio. 
Hon. Thomas Kickham. 


Hon. Peter Sinclair. 
Donald Farquharson. 
‘* Alexander Laird. 


NUMBER OF 
GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 








lst General Assembly.... 


nd General Assembly... 








3rd General Assembly... 


4th General Assembly. .. 


5th General Assembly... . 


6th General Assembly... 


7th General Assembly... 


* Adjourned to 16th June. 


‘ James 


Richards. 


‘* George Forbes. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLIES SINCE 1873. 


Sessions| 


Opening. 


(Mar. 5, 1874. 


‘18, 1875. 





‘Mar. 15, 1887. 
‘“ 14, 1878. 


“Feb. 27, 1879. 
April 24, 1879. 


r. 4, 1880. 
1, 1881. 


CL 
66 


Mar. 2, 1883. 
6, 1884. 
‘€ 11, 1885 


:.'April 8, 1886 








“ "99 1888 
‘14, 1889. 


Mar. 27, 1890. 





wees April 23, 1891* July 15, 1 
..|Mar. 


23, 1892.: 
8, 1893. 


6 


8, 1882. 


Date of 


_Prorogation. 





28, 1874 


“pr 
zi, io 5. 


16, 1876. 


18, 1877. 
18, 1878. 
Mar. 11, 1879. 


June 7, 1879. 
April 26, 1880. 

5, 1881. 
‘6 8, 1882. 
APT 1888. 


IL 1885 
. May 14, 1886. 


7.|May 
. A pal 23 
| § 17 1 


May 


April 


7, 1 


a aii | 


May 5, 1 
April 20, 1898. 


lat...... Mar. 28, 1894..May 9, + | 


re 


Hon. Fred. Peters. 
« 6J. R. Mclean. 
Angus McMillan. 


Dissolution. 





July 1, 1876. 


wn 

tar 12, 1879. 
| April 15, 1882 
S| sos 1886. 
1s. |} Jan 7, 1890. 
ii 


ov. 18, 1898. 
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PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPEAKER ... 1.2.0... cece eee tees ..NOT APPOINTED. 
CLERK OF THE ASSEMBLY.. .. . .... JOHN BALL. 
Constituencies. Members. Post Office Address. 
King’s County, 1st District... .| Alexander Robertson ..... *C Red Point, Lot 46. 
‘ .|Hon. Jas. R. MacLean...tA Charlottetown. 
7 2nd District .. .| Anthony McLaughlin ..... C;Peake’s Station. 
‘“ .. [Arthur Peters.. .. ...... A'Charlottetown. 
“ 3rd District. .. ... (James E. McDonald. ..... C\Cardi 
7 [Cyrus Shaw............... A|New Perth. 
“ 4th District. .. [George B. Aitken ......... C Montague. 
‘ .. Daniel A. McKinnon...... A Georgetown: 
\“ 5th District. ... Daniel Gordon ............ C “6 
À wee Archibald J. McDonald....A 
Queen County, lst District... . ‘Hon. Peter Sinclair.. ..... CIS ringfeld. 
...'A. B. Warburton.......... A arlottetown. 
. 2nd District a Hon, D. Farquharson...... 
, se. Joseph Wine.............. A Milton. 
7 3rd District... .'James H. Cummisky...... C/Fort Augustus. 
7 “ ...., Hon. Frederick Feters. cu... A|Charlottetown. 
“ 4th District... . Hon. George Forbes Forbes cure C\Vernon River Bridge. 
“ ‘¢ .... Hector C. McDonald...... A|Charlottetown. 
“ Charlottetown. ‘Benjamin Rogers.......... C “6 
. Lemuel E. Prowse ........A “ 
Prince County, Ist District . . |Benjamin Rogers nue sr. C} Alberton. 


“ ...|Jeremish Blanchard...... A Tignish. 
« 2nd District... ...| Alfred McWilliams.. .. . C|West Cape. 
::{Hon. J. W. Richards. ....A|Bideford. 
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“ 3rd District ...(John A. McDonald........ C|Indian River. 

“ “ ..../Joseph O. Arsenault ...... A| Wellington. 

“ 4th District. ...|[Hon. Alexander Laird..... C Summerside. 

“ ... John H. Bell....... ..... A 

N bth District ...[Hon. Angus McMillan..... C/Charlottetown. 
. [George Godkin....... .... A |Summerside, 





* Councillor, + Assemblyman. 
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NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 
(Added to the Dominion, 15th July, 1870.) 





SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—REGIN A. 


LIZUTENANT-GOVERNOR—Hown. CHARLES H. MACKINTOSE. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—1894. oe 
F. W. G. Haultain, Macleod. J. R. Neff, Moosomin. 
H. Mitchell, Mitchell. T. Tweed, Medicine Hat. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
CLERK OF ASSEMBLY - - R. B. Gornon. 





Constituencies. Members. 

Batoche .... ..... .......... . . .... Charles Eugène Boucher. 
Battleford .............................. James Clinkskill. 
rx el cence es cece cece cess eteeene cee Robert G. . Brett. 

a John Lineham 

| H. 3 wayley. 
Canni N..... Le ceeecsceecee cee oo Page. 
Cumberland .. ...... ... .... Le neeeees 5 * °F. tts. 
Edmonton............. ................ Frauk Oliver. 
Kinistino.................. ..... ...... Wm. F. Meyers 
Lethbridge ............................. Chas. A. Magrath. 
Macleod.... .... Lecce ccc eeeee sous F. W. G. Haultain. 
Medicine Hat........... ..... ........ Thomas Tweed. 
Mitchell..... .................... ..... Hillyard Mitchell. 
Moose Jaw. ............... ........... Jas. H. Ross. 
Moosomin ......... ..... .... ........ Jno. Ryerson Neff. 
North qu'à pelle RENE EEE EEE ETES Wm. Sutherland. 
North Regina .. . ............... .... David F. Jelly. 
Prince A ort consonnes. ... [Thomas Mc . 
Red Deer........... eae ceeceececcreeres Francia E. Wilkins. 
Souris .................................s Geo. H. Knowling. 
South Qu’Appelle.............. ........ Geo. S. Davidson. 
South Regina........................... Daniel Mowat. 
St. Albert... ........ ................. | Antoine Prince. 
Wallace ................................ Frederick Robert Insinger. 
Whitewood . [Daniel Campbell. 





Wolseley Le veeeccuactncttuveccecvanaee James P. Dill. 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA IN LONDON. 
Orrice—17, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


HON. SIR CHARLES TUPPER, BART., G.C.M.G. 
SECRETARY—JOSEPH G. COLMER, C.M.G. 





PREVIOUS HIGH COMMISSIONERS. 











Date of 
Name. Appointment. 
Hon. Sir Alexander T. Galt, G.C.M.G................... May 11, 1880. 
Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, G.C.M.G........ ............. May 30, 1883. 
Hon, Sir Charles Tupper, G.C.M.G.......... abe eee eens May 23, 1888. 


42. In January, 1887, Sir Charles Tupper resigned the High 
Commissionership, having accepted the position of Minister of 
Finance, which office he resigned in May, 1888, on being reap- 
pointed High Commissioner. 


43. À list is given below of the sovereigns and rulers of the 
principal countries in the world, with dates of birth, titles and 
dates of assumption of office. It will be seen that Queen Victoria 
has reigned 11 years longer than any other ruler mentioned in the 
table, having succeeded to the throne in 1837, at the age of 
eighteen years. Her Majesty, however, is not the oldest ruler, 
for the Bey of Tunis and the King of Denmark are her seniors 
" age. The King of Spain is still the youngest sovereign in 
the list. 


SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1894. 








Fa à 
Year | 446 
Country. Name. of Title. SES 
Birth. LAC 
$.2.8 
D wo + 
Great Britain and|Victoria............ 1819 |Queen of Great Britain and} 1837 
Ireland. Ireland. 
6... laseses Empress of India.......... 1877 
Afghanistan...... Abdul Rahman Khan'...... Ameer of Afghanistan..... 1880 
Austro-Hungarian Francis Joseph I....{ 1830 |Emperor of Austria........ 1848 
pire. 








sus. King of Hungary and 1867 
Bohemia. 
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SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
1894— Concluded. 
& à 
° Bg 
Year <q 
Country. Name. of Title. Met be te 
Birth. 969 
885 
5S 
Belgium.......... Leopold II......... 1835 |King of the Belgians....... 1865 
Brazil............. General Florianol...... President of the United! 189: 
Peixoto. States of Brazi 
Bulgaria ......... F erdinand of Saxe-| 1861 |Prince.................... 1887 
urg. 
China ............ Kuang Hsu......... 1871 |Emperor of China......... 1875 
Denmark......... Christian IX. ....... 1818 |King of Denmark.......... 1863 
Egypt............ Abbas Pasha..... . | 1874 |Khedive of t......... 1893 
France ........... Marie F. Sadi-Carngt| 1837 President of the French] 1887 
public. 
German Empire...) William II.......... 1859 |German Emperor.......... 1888 
SE hae e eee . | King of Prussia...... .... 1888 
Greece .... ..... eorgel............ 1845 |King of the Hellenes. ...... 1864 
Holland .......... Wilhelinina Helena! 1880 |Queen of the Netherlands..| 1890 
auline. 
MMA .............l...... een Regent............. 1890 
Italy ............. Humbert.......... 1844 | King of Italy.............. 1878 
Japan............ Mutsuhito . ...... 1852 | Mikado of Japan... . ....| 1867 
Mexico........... Porfirio Diaz. ...... .... [President of the Confederate! 1884 
Republic of Mexico. 
Montenegro....... Nicholas ........... 1841 |Prince of Montenegro...... 1860 
OrOCCO. . eee Mulai-Hassan.. . 1831 [Sultan of Morocco......... 1873 
Persia............ asser-ed-Deen..... 1829 [Shah of Persia............. 1848 
CTU... cee eee Colonel Bermudez...l...... Pres ident of the Republic of| 1890 
eru. 
Portugal.......... Dom Carlos I....... 1863 |King of Portugal.......... 1889 : 
Roumania........ harles I........ .. 839 |Prince of Roumania........ 1866 
6.1... King of 6 Lane eees 1881 
Ruasia......... .. Alexander III...... 1845 [Czar of Russia............. 1881 
Servia............ Alexander I........ 1876 |King of Servia............. 1889 
Spain........... Alfonso XIII....... 1886 | King of Spain............. 1886 
Maria Christina... 1858 [Queen nt............. 1885 
Sweden and Nor-lOscar II............ 1829 |King of Sweden and Nor-| 1872 
way. way. 
Switzerland css Walter Hauser......|...... President of the Swiss Con-| 1892 
federation. * 
Tunis. ............ Sidi Ali Pasha...... 1817 |Bey of Tunis.............. 1883 
Turkey........... Abdul Hamid II....| 1844 [Sultan of Turkey.......... 1876 
United States..... Grover Cleveland...| 1837 President of the United] 1892 
tates. 
Zanzibar ......... Seyyid Ali..... .... | 1855 sultan of Zanzibar......... 1890 





*Elected annually. 





CHAPTER III. 


XLV. Area.—LI. Physical Features.—LXII. Climate.—LXV. Meteoro- 
logical Tables. 


44. The name “ Canada,” as applied to this country, first appears 
in bref Récit de la Navigation faite e 1 1536-37 par Cap. Facques 
Cartier. The derivation generally accepted is that from the 
Indian word, “Kannatha,” meaning a village or collection of 
huts, and it is supposed that Jacques Cartier, hearing this word 
used by the Indians with reference to one of their divisions, mis- 
took its meaning, and applied it to the whole country. 


45. The Dominion of Canada has an area of about 3,315,647 
square miles, or, including its water surface, 3,456,383 square miles, 
is about 3,500 miles from east to west and 1,400 miles from north 
to south, and consists of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (for- 
merly Upper and Lower Canada), Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island and the 
North-west Territories (which latter contain the vast territory 
formerly under the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company). It 
therefore, comprises the whole of the northern half of North 
America, with the exception of the United States Territory of 
Alaska on the west, and Labrador, which is under the control of 
the Government of Newfoundland, on the east. It is bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the Territory 
of Alaska* and the Pacific Ocean, on the south by the United 
States, and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean. 


46. It is the largest of all the British possessions, embracing 
considerably more than one-third of the whole Empire. The 
continent of Australia is the next largest, having an area of 
3,030,771 square miles, and the area of Tasmania and New Zea- 
land added to this makes the total area 3,161,493 square miles, or 

square miles less than that of Canada. The total area 
of the British Empire, according to official figures, is, exclusive 
of protectorates, 9,040,497 square miles. The combined area, 


_ *The boundary line between Canada and Alaska is now the subject of an 
international survey. gs 
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therefore, of Canada and the Australasian colonies, exclusive of 
New Guinea, comprises rather more than 70 per cent of the whole 
Empire. 


47. The area of the whole continent of Europe is about 3,661,- 
360 square miles. It is therefore only about 204,980 square miles 
larger than the Dominion of Canada. Canada is 430,783 square 
miles larger than the United States without Alaska. 


48. England, Wales and Scotland form an area of 88,000 
square miles. Forty such areas could be cut out of Canada. 

A recent writer, Mr. A. Earling of Sweden, attempts to give 
an idea of the size of Canada in this way : “ We must first take 
our own country (Sweden), with its land and water, its mountains 
and its woods ; very extensive is our country, but against Canada 
it is—nothing. ~ 

“Then we take the whole of Scandinavia, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland and Iceland, but our balance is yet in the air. We add 
England, Ireland and Scotland, but without result. , 

“ We take three more kingdoms and one republic, viz, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Greece and Switzerland. Yet we lack much. We 
add the Balkan States, Servia, Bulgaria and Roumania, and with 
these we join Turkey, but though we now have a dozen states 
on the European side, Canada is still more. 

“ We take all the kingdoms in the Empire of Germany; we 
take the Kingdom of Italy, the Empire of Austria-Hungary and 
the Republic of France, and yet Canada is more than all the other 
countries together. And now, perhaps, the reader might begin 
to suspect how big Canada really is. 

“We have forgotten Portugal and Spain, but it makes no dif- 
ference. How much more do we really need ? Just as much 
as we already have. Just as many kingdoms and empires and 
republics. But Russia is left, and is great enough to fill up 
the rest. Canada is, in short, as big as our whole world, Europe.” 


49. Mr. E. G. Ravenstein estimates the area of the world at 
51,250,800 square miles, and its population at 1,467,920,000. 
Canada covers about one-fifteenth part of this surface, but con- 
tains only about one-three hundreth part of the estimated popu- 
ation. 
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50. The following are the areas of the several provinces and 
districts of the Dominion :— 


Land. Water. Total. 
Provinces and Districts. 


Square uare uare 
iles. iles, iles. 
Ontario.............................., cesse. 219,650 2,350 | 222,000 
Quebec denses cece ence eee eeees ce 6 + verse 227, 1,400 | 228,900 
Ova Scotia... . _.............................. 20,550 50 20,600 
New Brunswick. ....0 ... ....................,... 28,100 100 28,200 
*Manitoba ............... . ...... .............. 64, 9,890 73,956 
British Columbia.... .......... ....... .. ... 382,300 1,000 | 383,300 
Prince Edward Island ............................ | 2,000 |.......... 2,000 
District of Keewatin .. ........ ................. 267,000 15,000 | 282,000 
do Alberta. ...... ...... ......... ..... 106,355 745 | 106,100 
do  Assiniboia. .... .............,.. .... , 534 1,001 89,535 
do  Athabasca..... ....................... 108,300 1,200 | 104,506 
do Saskatchewan ....... .. ..... ........ 101,092 6,000 | 107,092 
North-west Territories. ....... .. ..... .......... 600 46,400 | 906, 
Territory east of Keewatin and south of Hudson’s 
Bay ................... .,.........,........ 194,300 2,500 | 196,800 
Territory east of Hudson’s Bay ..... . . ........ 352,300 5,700 , 
Islands in Arctic Ocean and Hudson’s Bay ........ | 300,000 j.......... , 


Great lakes and River St. Lawrence, east to longi- 
tude 66°, not included in above areas ......... 


Total...... . ....... ... ... ...... 


Lees eeeee 47,400 47,400 
3,315,647 | 140,736 | 3,456,383 





| 
a 

*The area of the province of Manitoba was originally 123200 square miles, but a 
large portion was taken away and added to the district of Keewatin and to Ontario 
in 


It will be seen that Canada has a combined area of inland 
water surface which is alone 19,887 square miles larger than the 
area of Great Britain and Ireland. 


51. The principal physical features of Canada are the Rocky 
Mountains and the Laurentian Range, the plains of the North- 
west Territories and the great inland lakes. 


52. The great inland lakes, five in number and remarkable for 
their size, form a complete system of navigation from the head of 
Lake Superior to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of 2,384 miles, 
Lake Superior is connected with Lake Huron by the Ste. Marie 
River and the United States and Canadian Sault Ste. Marie 
canals. Lake Huron flows into Lake St. Clair by the St. 
Clair River, and Lake St. Clair into Lake Erie by the Detroit 
River. Lake Erie flows into Lake Ontario by the Niagara 
River, fourteen miles from the mouth of which are the renowned 

5 
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Niagara Falls, 160 feet in height. The two lakes are connected 
for the purpose of navigation by the Welland Canal. The St 
Lawrence River, flowing out of Lake Ontario into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, forms the outlet of this system. 


53. The other principal lakes are—in Ontario, the Lake of the 
Woods (1,500 square miles), Lakes Nepigon, Nipissing and Sim- 
coe, and the Muskoka Lakes—Muskoka, Rosseau, Joseph and 
the Lake of Bays. In Quebec, Lake Temiscamingue, which is 
on the borders of Ontario and Quebec, Lake St. John, Grand 
Lake and Lake Mistassini ; and in the Territories and Manitoba, 
Lake Great Bear (11,200 square miles); Great Slave (10,100 
square miles) ; Athabasca (4,400 square miles) ; Winnipeg, 260 
miles long, 65 miles broad, 710 feet above the sea, and an area 
of 9,400 square miles ; Winnipegosis, 130 miles long, 27 miles 
broad, 828 miles above the sea, and an area of 2,030 square miles 
and Manitoba, length 122 miles, breadth 24 miles, elevation above 
sea 809 feet, and area 1,900 square miles. 


54. The principal mountains are the Rocky Mountains in the 
west, which extend from the Arctic Ocean to the United States 
and contain the highest points in the Dominion, among the chiel 
being Mount Hooker, 16,760 feet ; Mount Brown, 16,000 feet, 
and Mount Murchison, 15,700 feet, while there are several others 
of nearly the same height. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
crosses this range through the Kicking Horse Pass at an altitude 
of 5,300 feet above the sea. West of the Rocky Mountains, and 
between them and the Pacific Ocean, are the Cascade Mountains, 
which run parallel to the coast from the Fraser River to Alaska, 
and in some places are as high as 10,000 feet. The other ranges 
of any size are: the Laurentian range, which extends from 
Labrador along the north of the St. Lawrence, and is upwards 
of 2,000 miles in length ; the Notre Dame Mountains in Quebec, 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, and the North and South 
Mountains and the Cobequid Mountains in Nova Scotia. 


55. The principal rivers are—in the Territories and Manitoba, 
the Mackenzie River, over 2,400 miles in length ; the Copper 
Mine and Great Fish rivers, which flow into the Arctic Ocean : 
the Saskatchewan, Assiniboine and Red rivers, which flow into 
Lake Winnipeg, and the Churchill, Severn, Tyrrell and Albany 
rivers, which flow into Hudson’s Bay; in Ontario and Quebec, 
the St. Lawrence, with its tributaries, the Ottawa, St. Maurice 
Richelieu and Saguenay ; in New Brunswick, the St. John, Resti- 
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gouche and Miramichi rivers; and in British Columbia, the 
Fraser River, which flows into the Gulf of Georgia ; the Peace 
River, which rises in that province and flows into the Mackenzie 
River, and the Columbia River, over 1,200 miles in length, which 
flows through the United States into the Pacific Ocean. 


56. The coast line of Canada is very much broken, and con- 
tains, several large gulfs, bays and inlets, besides innumerable 
smaller ones. On the east the principal indénts are the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy and Bay of Chaleurs : on the 
north, Baffin’s Bay, the Gulf of Boothia, Melville and Lancaster 
Sounds and Hudson’s Bay, which is really a large inland sea, 
1,000 miles long and 600 wide, with an area of 350,000 square 
miles ; and on the west, the Straits of Juan de Fuca, the Gulf of 
Georgia and Queen Charlotte Sound. 


57. The largest islands on the west are Queen Charlotte and 
Vancouver islands ; the latter about 300 miles in length, with 
an area of 20,000 square miles, contains Victoria, the capital of 
British Columbia. On the east, Prince Edward Island, which 
forms the province of that name ; Cape Breton, which is part of 
the province of Nova Scotia, being separated from the mainland 
by the Strait of Canso ; and Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, on which the Dominion Government have important signal 
and wrecking stations. A great network of islands, the limits 
of which have not been well defined, extends along the: entire 
north coast of Canada. These islands form the Arctic Archi- 


pelago. 


58. As the area of Canada is great, its general physical fea- 
tures and its soil and climate vary very much in character. The 
whole of the eastern part of Canada, from the Atlantic to the 
north-west boundaries of Ontario was at one time a vast forest, 
still in many places very heavily wooded. Fuller particulars of 
the forest wealth of Canada are given on page 104. 


59. Between the northern boundary of Ontario and the Rocky 
Mountains lie the province of Manitoba and the southern part 
of the North-west Territories. This great tract of land is re- 
markable for its division along lines running generally north- 
west and south-east. into three distinct prairie steppes, or plateaux. 
The first of these is known as the Red River valley and Lake 
Winnipeg plateau. The width at the boundary line is about 52 
miles, and the average height about 800 feet above the sea ; at 


54 
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the boundary line the height is about 1,000 feet. The first 
plateau lies entirely within the province of Manitoba, and is 
estimated to contain about 7,000 square miles of the best wheat- 
growing land in the world. The second plateau or steppe has 
an average altitude of 1,600 feet, having a width of about 250 
miles on the national boundary line, and an area of about 105,000 
square miles of rich, undulating, park-like country lies in this 
region. This section is especially favourable for settlement, and 
includes the Assiniboine and Q’Appelle districts. The third 
plateau or steppe begins on the boundary line at the ro4th meri- 
dian, with an elevation of about 2,000 feet, and extends west for 
465 miles to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, where it has an 
altitude of about 4,200 feet, making an average height above the 
sea of about 3,000 feet. The three plateaux, though varying 
considerably in character, are all most favourably adapted for agri- 
cultural pursuits, including dairying and stock-raising. Numer- 
ous and prosperous homesteads and cattle ranches have been 
established. 


60. The northern part of the centre of the Dominion, extending 
from the Rocky Mountains to Hudson’s Bay, is very extensively 
wooded, and has generally been considered for the most part 
unfit for settlement, and only useful as a preserve for fur-bearing 
animals. But during the session of Parliament of 1888 a com- 
mittee of the Senate held an investigation into the capabilities of 
these regions, the result being that all previous ideas were upset. 
The area inquired into was about 1,260,000 square miles, and of 
these it was estimated 860,000 square miles were suitable, and 
about 400,000 square miles useless, for cultivation ; 656,000 square 
miles were fitted for potatoes, 407,000 squaremiles for barley and 
316,000 square miles for wheat. There is a river navigation of 
about 2,750 miles, 1,390 miles being navigable with stern-wheel 
steamers and 1,360 miles with light draught sea-going steamers. 
There are large deposits of gold, silver, iron, graphite, ochre, 
brick and pottery clay, mica, gypsum, lie and sandstone, “ while 
the petroleum area is so extensive as to justify the belief that 
eventually it will supply the larger part of this continent.” Peltrv 
are at present the chief commercial products of this last great fur 
preserve of wild animals, and in view of the danger of the extinc- 
tion of animals whose furs are fashionable, the committee suggested 
that districts should be leased by the Government, and a limita- 
tion placed on the take of certain kinds of skins. The lakes and 
rivers abound in fish, especially whitefish and lake trout. The 
committee pointed out that the valuable whale fisheries of the 
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northern coasts of Canada were in danger of speedy destruction 
from foreign whalers, and proposed that the Government should 
adopt measures for their protection. The climate of this region 
in some places resembles that of western Ontario. As an evi- 
dence of the value of this region, the following statement, showing 
the collections of furs by the Hudson’s Bay Company, is inserted 
here. This information has been courteously supplied by Mr. 
C. C. Chipman, Commissioner of the company : 


STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF FURS AND SKINS SOLD BY THE 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, LONDON, IN EACH YEAR FROM 1887 
TO 1898, INCLUSIVE (COLLECTED IN CANADA IN EACH PRE- 
VIOUS YEAR). 





61. The province of British Columbia occupies the mountain- 
ous district extending to the Pacific Ocean from the western edge 
of the prairie country east of the Rocky Mountains. The general 
surface of the country is broken, consisting of short ranges, 
detached groups of mountains, elevated plateaux and many 
valleys of various extent. Timber, minerals of unknown value 
and an apparently inexhaustible supply of fish are the principal 
natural sources of its wealth, but as the climate is delightful and 
extremely favourable for rapid growth, agriculture is making 
great progress. 
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62. There is probably more misconception about the climate 
of Canada than about that of any other known country, 
the idea entertained by many persons in Europe and else- 
where being that perpetual winter reigns. In reality the 
climate of Canada is dry, healthy and invigorating, and 
owing to the great area of the country, extending over 20 
degrees of latitude, or from the latitude of Constantinople to the 
North Pole, has a wide range of temperature. The extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere, however, makes both cold and heat 
less acutely felt than the readings of the thermometer would lead 
people to expect. In the Maritime Provinces the climate some- 
what resembles that of the British Isles ; in Ontario, Quebec and 
Manitoba the summers are warm and the winters cold, but the 
cold is pleasant and bracing, and the snow is of the greatest 
benefit alike to the farmer, the lumberman and the merchant. In 
the North-west Territories, cattle graze at large through the 
winter months; and on the Pacific slope, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, the climate is milder than in any other part of the 
Dominion. 


# 


63. Instead of “six months’ winter and six months’ cold wea- 
ther” being the normal condition, the fact is that the average 
winter is about four and a-half months, and though the spring 
may begin two or three weeks later than in England, the condi- 
tions for rapid growth—warm sunshine and rain—are so favour- 
able that the crops of the two countries are about equally 
advanced by the middle of July. As the country has become 
better known, it is beginning to be understood that the winters, 
though at times severe, are healthy and enjoyable, while the 
summer weather is not surpassed in the most favoured parts of 
Europe. That the climate is superior to that of England is ad- 
mitted by all who have had experience of both ; and it is a well 
recognized fact that a sharp cold winter, with plenty of snow, is 
by far the healthiest, as well as the most advantageous to business 
of every kind, while a mild winter is detrimental alike to health 
and business. The marine currents are singularly favourable to 
Canada; along the Atlantic coast the Gulf stream exerts an 
influence so _ beneficial that on Sable Island troops of 
wild ponies, whose progenitors, two centuries ago, were ship- 
wrecked and cast upon the island, and there successive genera- 
tions, without shelter of any kind, have lived and multiplied. Along 
the Canadian shores of the Pacific Ocean the Japanese current 
produces the same effect on the climate as the Gulf stream does 
in England. Vancouver Island is like the south of England, 
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except that it has a greater summer heat with less humidity. In 
the vicinity of Victoria the highest temperature in the shade in 
July and August ranges from 80° to go’ Fahr., while in winter 
there are rarely more than 10 degrees of frost. 


64. The following table, giving the dates of opening and clos- 
ing of navigation at Montreal and Toronto during the last twenty- 
two vears, affords the best evidence of the actual length of the 
winter in the central provinces. 


Closing and Opening of Navigation at Montreal and Toronto 
in the years 1870 to 1893, inclusive. 





























Montreal. Toronto. 
YEAR. - — — 
Closing. Opening. | Closing. Opening. 
1870-71 ....... December 18... .|April 8.... .| December 24....|March 11. 
1871 72....... do 1.. . May 1. .... do  21....)April 12. 
1872-78 ....... 8.. ++ April 25 .... do 10....| do 14. 
1873 -74...... November 26.. 25...... November 26....|March 16. 
1874-75 ...... December 13... . (May 8 .... [December 18....|April 16. 
1875-76 ....... November 29. ... AP: U 27... November 30....| do 11. 
1856-77. ..... December 10 17 ..... December 18....|March 25. 
1877-78 ...... January 2, 78 .. March 30...... do 19....| do 9. 
1878-79 ....... mber 23 April 24...... do 26....| do 2. 

7 . do 19....| do 17...... do  19....|February 19 
1880-81... ... do 8 ...| do 21 . ...[ November 22....| April 
1881-82 ....... January 2, ‘82. ..| do 11... January 2, 82 ‘February 13. 
1882-53 ....... December 9....| do 27...... December 9.... April 14 14. 
1883-84 ...... oO .| do 22...... do 21.... 

1884-85 ... ... do 18....|May 5 do  19....| do 2. 
1885 86. .... do 7....|April 24 Jan 8, ‘86 ../March 20. 
1886-87 .. ... do 4 1... December 4....{April 12. 
1887-88 ....... do 2 April 29...... do 24....| do 11. 
1888-89 ....... do 14 oO 4 ..... do 20....| March 15. 
1889-90 ... ... do 29 do 14..... March 1, °90....]| do 15. 
1890-91 ....... do 3 do 14 ... . December 28....| do 20. 
1891-92 ...... do 17 do 13...... January 5, 92..| do 31. 
1892-98 ..... November 30 do 24...... December 22. . ..|April 7. 


* These dates do not represent the actual length of the open season since both at 
the and at the end of the season, time has to be allowed for vessels to 
arrive and take advantage of the ‘‘ clear ” channel in spring and to depart for winter 
quarters in the late autumn. 


65. The following table, obtained from Mr. Charles Carpmael, 
Director of the Meteorological Service, gives the latitude, longi- 
tude and elevation above the sea of 220 places in the Dominion, 
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and also the mean summer and winter temperature. The sum- 
mer temperatures are taken from the months of July, August 
and September, ani those of the winter from January, February 
and March :— 














. Mean 
Eleva Temperature. 
Place. Lat. | Long. above - 


sea. |Summer| Winter. 

















Prince EDWARD ISLAND. 


° (4 ° LA Ft. © Q 
Charlottetown .. ............ ...... 46°14 | 63°10 38 61°9 19°8 
Georgetown............. .. .... eee 46°11 | 62°35 30 62°5 213 
Kilmahumaig. .. ......... ......... 46°48 | 642 20 61'1 17°6 
New BRcnswick. 

Bathurst .................... ....... 47°39 | 65°42 16 64°7 16°7 
Bass River............ ............... 46°35 | 655 |........ 60:0 16°2 
Chatham. ................. .....,... 47°3 65°29 36 61°7 15°3 
Dorchester... ........ ............. 45 55 | 64°32 116 58°9 19°7 
Dalhousie............... .........,.... 48°4 66°22 150 58°7 12°6 
Fredericton....... ... .............. 45°57 | 66°38 164 62°1 17°8 
Grand Manan.......... ..... . . .... 44°47 | 66°46 49 60°3 25°7 
Point Lepreaux pe ce cece sse ere ee ewes 45°4 66°27 45 562, 23°7 
Parker’s Ridge .... ..... 46°29 | 66°31 |........ 59°8; 15°83 
t. John.............................. 45°17 | 66°4 116 58°5 , 22°3 
St. Andrews. ............. ... 45°5 67 °4 47 59°6 : 22°5 
Woodstock........ .................. 46°8 67°42 |....... 62°2. 157 

| 

Nova Scorta. | 
Antigonish .. ................... .... 45°38 | 61°59 7 | 59°6' 183 
Ce | 46°6 60°44 25 62°6 21°8 
igby......". NTI. 44-38 | 65-46 | 150! 61:1! 25:6 
Glace Bay..... ............. ........ 46°12 | 59°58 38 59°6 , 21°1 
Guysborough. .... ......... ......... 45°22 | 61°30 34 61°9 22°0 
Halifax....................,...,...... 44°39 | 63°36 118 | 61°6 24°7 
New Glasgow ....................... 45°36 | 62.39 7 62°3 20° 2 
Pictou... .... Lace eee eee secoue 45°42 | 62°41 25 62°3 22:0 
Port Hastings......... ..... nor ue 45°39 | 61°24 45 62°9 19° 
Sydney............................... 46°10 | 60°10 56 60°5 22°2 
Sable Island................,....... .| 43°58 | 59°46 50 60°9 30°8 
Truro........................... .... 45°22 , 6318 11 60°5 21°7 
Windsor..... .............. ......... 44°59 | 646 87 62°3 23 9 
White Head . . ......... ......... 45 15 | 618 30 58°9 25°2 
Wolfville...................  . .... 45°7 64°20 |.... . .| 58°9 23° 4 
Yarmouth........................... 43:50 | 66°20 57 58°7 275 

QUEBEC. | 
Anticosti, S.W.P......... ........... 49 %6 | 63°35 20 54°3 15°38 
“6 Oe .......... 49:52 | 64°32 15 55'4 129 
‘6 E.P........ .............. 49°6 61°41 25 54°4, 14:9 
Bicquet ... ...... .............. ....-| 48°25 | 68°53 50 51°4 14'9 
Tr 45 10 | 72°36 4........ 62:56! 135-4 
Bird Rock........ ................... 47:51 | 618 106 51 2' 18'4 
Belle Isle............................. 51:56 |! 65:25 426 | 484 '  10°2 
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MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURE, &c.—Continued. 
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MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURE, &c.—Continued. 
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MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURE, &c.—Continued. 








Mean 


Temperature. 


Le me tt en 


sea. |[Summer| Winter. 





Eleva- 
Place. Lat. | Long. wen 
OnTARIO— Con. of of Ft. 
Stony Creek.................. ....... 43°13 | 79°45 268 
Sharon... ...........,., ... . ......... 44°5 79°27 |........ 
Shannonville . .. .......... ......... 44°12 | 77°14 323 
Simcoe... .... ......,................. 42°50 | 80°21 724 
Stratford ............................. 43°23 | 81°0 1,182 
Staymer ...... ....................... 44°25 | 80'4 714 
Strathroy ....... ..................... 42°56 | 81°42 743 
Toronto ............ Meee ceccreceees 43°39 | 79°23 350 
Upland...................., ......... 45 48 | 79°25 |........ 
Vienns............. ................. 42°42 | 80°86 |........ 
White River ......................... 46°40 | 80:50 | 1,252 
Whiteside .... ..............,........ 45°0 79°43 |........ 
elland .............................. 42°59 | 79°17 589 
Woodstock . .. ..................... 43°8 84'7 980 
Wanstead ........... ................ 42°56 | 82°3 789 
Windsor .…................... ve. .... 42°19 | 83°2 604 
Zurich............... .......,....... | 43°24 | 81°33 |.... .. 
MANITOBA 
Brandon ............ ... ............ 49°51 | 99°57 1,194 
des. cece cece ele sec encclace se. 710 
Dauphin........ .:........,.......... 51:15 | 99°30 839 
East Selkirk.......................... 7 96°49 748 
cece reece cee ecee sence see 49°58 | 101°16 | 1,630 
Fort Osborne.  ....... ............. 49°50 | 97:10 |........ 
Fort Ellice ........................... 50°24 | 101°16 850 
ImIL .... .. .............. cc... 50°37 | 97°0 723 
Hillview.......... .... ... .......... 49°54 | 100°36 |....... 
Minnedosa. ........................... 50°10 | 99: 1,665 
Portage la Prairie.........,........... 49°57 | 98°10 854 
OS .. . .... ....., os. cesse. 50°35 | 97°59 770 
Foplar Heights ....................... 50°4 97° 47 815 
Lecce ccc ee es ceecceesscecees 49°47 | 96°42 |........ 
eae Lecce ceccccccvcceeccce. cee} 60°42 | 101'20 | 1,830 
Sourisford.................. .......... 497 | 101°8 1,464 
St. Al (Aweme).. . . .... .-.....| 49°42! 99°33) ....... 
Se. Boniface ......... ................ 49°52 | 47°9 |........ 
Stony Mountain ............ ......... 50°5 97°12 803 
St, Andrews.................... Less 97°0 |........ 
Winnipeg............................. 49°53 | 97°7 764 
N. W. TERRITORIES. 

Baigonie. ................ .......,... 50°30 | 104°13 2187 
Battleford ....................... .... 52°44 | 10816 |........ 
Banff ............................... 51°6 | 115°25 4,515 
Calgary .. ...... .... .............. 51'2 | 114°4 3,389 





a On Lake Winnipeg, precise locality not known. 
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MEAN SUMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURE, &c.—Concluded. 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION IN CANADA, 1892. 
STATIONS. 


66. The next table gives the highest, lowest and mean tempera- 
ture, as well as the snow and rainfall and the total precipitation, 
at 129 places in Canada for the year ended, 31st December, 1893. 
Ten inches of snow have been considered as equivalent to one 


inch of rain. 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION IN CANADA, 1892—Continued. 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION IN CANADA, 1892 -Continued. 
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67. According to the above figures, the extremes of mean 
temperature in 1892 in the several provinces were as fallow :— 


Max. Min. 

Ontario ......... EEE 50° 37 30°37 
Quebec cee eee ence sens encase seereeccseceusecces 42°34 30°40 
ova Scotia... ........ Lecce eect cccccsteuceavecs 46°41 42°15 
ew Brunswick. ..............,....... ss... 44°46 36°31 
Manitoba. ................ esse severe 34:10 29°73 
British Columbia............... susnenone voue so. 50°27 38°15 
Prince Edward Island .............. ........ Loue 44°08 42°10 
The Territories. ..........cccccceves Les à soso 89°69 28°64 


68. The next table gives the number of inches of rain and 
snow recorded as having fallen in the several provinces during 
each year since 1874. 
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Sratistics of the Temperature and Precipitation at the principal cities in Canada, &c.—Continued. 
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70. The Storm Signal Service Branch issued 447 warnings of 
approaching storms between the 1st January to 3oth June, 1893, 
of which number 385, or 86:1 per cent were verified. No im- 
portant storm occurred which was not more or less satisfactorily 
warned. 


71. The following table shows the number of storm warnings 
issued and verified in each year since 1877 :— 





Number Number | Percentage 








YEAR. Issued. | Verified. | Verified. 
e 

Bresse eee eeceeeeeeeeereree 743 510 68-6 
1878. NU 860 673 78:3 
1879.1. RIT 712 591 83-0 
1880... QU eonnnonr 889 736 §2°8 
wa. OI 864 7 86:1 
1992.0 UT 841 658 78:2 
188 Nr 1,085 858 79:1 
1884. 798 663 83-2 
188 830 741 89°3 
1896.00 906 799 | 88:2 
1997.00 1,098 972 889 
1888 itt 897 758 84°5 
1989.00 Ir 1,126 926 81:3 
1890 Tapp | 1199 987 82°3 
1891... 1.017 826 81-2 
1992.11.) print re 1161 888 80°7 


It will be seen, therefore, that out of a total of 14,139 storm 
warnings issued during the last fifteen and one-half years, 11,653, 
or 82-4 per cent, have been verified. 


72. The total number of predictions of weather probabilities 
issued during the year ended 3oth June, 1893, was 7,312, 
of which 769 were not verified, 75:3 per cent having ‘been 
fully, and go-o per cent fully and partially verified. The 
proportion of predictions fully and partially verified was higher 
than usual. The signal discs showing the weather expected 
were, as usual, carried on trains from June to September. These 
discs are much appreciated by farmers. Warnings of snow 
storms issued to railway companies were reported to have been 
of great value. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LXXIII Lands of Canada—LXXIV. Dominion Lands— LXXXIX. Synopsis of 
Dominion Lands Regulations—XC. Provincial Lands—XCVII. Railway 
Lands. 


73. There is a very large area of land throughout Canada, 
available for settlament, either for agricultural or mining purposes, 
the disposition of which is in the hands of the Dominion Govern- 
ment and of the several Provincial Governments, according to 
situation. These lands are known generally as “Crown Lands.” 


74. The Crown Lands of the Dominion, commonly called Do- 
minion Lands, are situated in Manitoba, the Territories, and in 
what is known as the Railway Belt in British Columbia, and 
comprise some of the finest agricultural lands on the contin- 
ent. In order to provide every facility for information to immi- 
grants and settlers, the Commissioner of Dominion Lands has 
his office in Winnipeg, and a number of land agencies are situ- 
ated at the most convenient points, where the fullest details can 
be obtained. 


75. Under an Order in Council passed 25th November, 1885, 
a large tract of land, inclosing the hot mineral springs at Banff, 
N.W.T., was reserved and set apart as a national park, to be 
known as “ Rocky Mountains Park.” Under an Order in Coun- 
cil passed roth October, 1886, certain other reservations in the 
Rocky Mountains were also made for park purposes. Since the 
reservation, a number of improvements have been made in the 
Rocky Mountains Park, roads having been made and bridges 
built, besides alterations at the hot springs for the convenience 
of visitors and bathers. Still further improvements and repairs 
were made in 1893, the sum of $4,717 having been expended. 
The number of visitors during the year 1893 to the Cave and Basin 
was 3.784 as compared with 4,198 in 1892, the decrease being at- 
tributable to the existence of small-pox on the Pacific Coast, 
which had the effect of restricting travel Among those who 
registered their names at the springs were 1,868 Canadians, 1,305 
from the United States, and 329 from the United Kingdom. 
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76. The following are the comparative figures for the last 
seven years, of transactions in Dominion lands. The pre-emp- 
tion system was terminated on Ist January, 1800. 





— 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893 





e 
LL CS ee | anes qe 





“sc. | gee eee | eee eee | ee eee un | an communes 


Acree. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 


Homesteads......... 319,500) 420,333) 696,050} 471,040) 563,680| 774,400] 650,720 
Pre-emptions ....... 87,747| 70,621) 212,651) 67,600!........1........1........ 
Sales. ......... -...| 114,544) 197,140) 177,092] 139,030) 189,704) 62,800] 46,873 





77. The number of entries cancelled has been decreasing 
steadily. In 1874, 64 per cent of the homestead and 94 per cent 
of the pre-emption entries were cancelled ; in 1893 114 per cent 
were cancelled. The number of entries in 1893 was 4,067, and 
in 1874 there were 2,019 entries. 

The following statement shows the number of homestead and 
preemption entries reported in each year since 1874 and the 
number and proportion of those entries which have been can- 
celled for non-fulfilment of the conditions of entry :— 




















HOMESTEADS. PRE-EMPTIONS. 

Year. ————— -—— —$-«$s 
Number Number | Per- Number Number | Per- 

Entries cancelled .| centage. Entries. cancelled . | centage. 
1874. ............... 1,376 888 64 643 610 94 
| fs ..... . .. 499 301 60 391 228 58 
1876.................. 347 153 44 263 194 50 
|) .... .......... 845 451 53 594 846 58 
cnnuss sonscssoee 1,788 1,372 76 1,580 923 58 
Levee cee aaseeeees 4,068 2,034 50 1,729 1,447 83 
1880. .......... .... 2,074 672 32 1,004 482 48 
1881.................. 2,753 925 33 1,649 760 46 
|.» 7,483 3,443 46 5,654 2,980 52 
1888. ...... ......... 6,063 1,717 28 4,120 1,437 84 
EEE | $3,753 1,081 28 2,762 921 33 
1885............. .... 1,858 547 29 653 357 54 
énesues à ce eee 2,657 729 27 1,046 370 35 
1887... ............. 2,086 409 20 585 193 32 
1888,............ ... 2,655 557 20 454 156 34 
1880....... . ........ 4,416 1,343 30 1,355 460 33 

1890.................. 2,955 580 19 371 1!..........1....... . 

1891........ ........ 3,523 550 15 !.........1.........1........ 
1892. .... .......... 4,840 466 9 1. .......1..........1....... 

180............ ..... 4,067 63 1 1.1... 
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78. The following statements give the letters patent issued and 
the homestead entries reported, with the cancellations :— 


Lerrers PATENT. 








Year. 





«| Number | Number 
issued. | cancelled. 











| 
Departmental year ending 31st October, 1874. . 536 6 
do o 1875..... .... ...... 492 4 
do do 1876............... . $75 4 
do do 1877... ... . ....... 2,156 13 
do do 1878 ............... 2,597 #2 
do do 1879. ..... ..... .... 2,194 57 
do do 1880..... .. ... .. 1,704 41 
do do 1881................. 1,768 11 
-do do 1882.......... ..... 2,766 il 
do do 5 C.. . 3,591 16 
do do 1884................. 837 24 
do do 1885...... .......... 8,257 18 
do do 1886......... . 4,570 17 
do do 1887................. 599 % 
do do 1888......... we 3,275 34 
do do 1839........ .. ..... ,282 30 
do do 1890................. 3,273 20 
do do 1391. ..... ......... 2,449 3% 
do do 1892...... .......... 955 277 
do do 1893......... . .... 2,936 16 


79. The next table gives the total amount of pre-emption and 
homestead fees, and proceeds of sales received in each year from 
Ist July, 1873, to 30th June, 1893 :— 


PRE-EMPTION AND HOMESTEAD FEES AND PROCEEDS FROM 
SALES, 1873-1893. 























Sales to 
Homestead | Ordinary Sales.  |Colonization 
Year ended and Compani Total 
30th June. Pre-emption panies. oval. 
Fees. Cash. Scrip. | Cash. 
8 8 8 8 | 8 
1873.............. 6,970 21,616 1.... ....... lussessssecsee 28, 586 
1874.............. 8,290 17,697 1..... ..... |............ 25, 
1875... . ........ 11,570 13,591 :.... .......1............ 25,161 
1876.............. 4,700 3,704 | $20 |...... | 8,724 
5 yf 5,620 1,069 | 136,955 |. .......... 143,645 
1878.............. 15,37 2,682 , 120,159 ' 188212 
1879 ... ........ 36,026 8,188 210,904 |......... .. 255,119 
1880..... ........ 39,358 41,768 , 81,685 |... ...... | 155,813 
1881.............. 30,682 62,940 | 0,828 | ........... ' 164,451 
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PRE-EMPTION AND HOMESTEAD FEES AND PROCEEDS FROM 
SALES, 1873-1898—Continued. 











| | Sales to 
Yearended | Homestead Ordinary Sales. Colonization 
Sth June. \Pre-emption _ Companies. Total. 
| Fees. |. Cash. Sorip. Cash. 
—_—, eee oni come | eee mm mme mms | NS | NS ne. 
8 8 $ 8 8 
1882 . .. ........ 94,228 1,228, 424 50,590 354, 036 1,727,280 
1883. ...... .... 127,740 516,092 33,638 248, 492 925, 962 
1884 .............! 70,390 423,113 40,919 253,713 788, 136 
1885..... ....... 42,745 198,759 45,875 1,214 288,594 
1886. ...... . .... | 40,481 76,140 204,658 |............ 321, 279 
1887.............. 26,502 48,176 337,640 |............ 412,318 
1888 . ......... 28,521 313,523 *10,000 
1889. ............. 50,010 57,513 318, 238 *16,000 441,761 
1890 .. .......... 44,500 54,897 228,744 ............ 328,141 
|) +29, 164 91, 171,425 *4,460 
LL .... +46,994 108,901 97,822 |.....,...... 253,717 
1895..... ........ +37,689 93,671 77,281 |... .:...... 208,591 





+ Homestead fees only. * Scrip. 


_ 80. The total net revenue for the year ended 3oth June, 1893, 

including receipts from timber dues, grazing, hay, and mineral 

gh was $374,370, being a decrease as compared with 1892 of 
2,490. 


81. The above figures relate to the fiscal year only, and the. 
following figures give the total revenue for the departmental 
years ended 31st October, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893 :— 


1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 
Gross revenue in cash .... $222,854 $41,203 $276,107 $340,027 $303,551 
ip redeemed and war- 
rants located ........ 318,556 267,763 157,548 125,203 88,774 








ec ee eee 
el et 








82. The total receipts on account of Dominion Lands under. 
the various heads, from 1st July, 1872, to 30th June, 1893, have. 





Homestead fees......... Lecce ten sees ce abet see 8 579,682 
Pre-emption...... . .. .............. ............... 206,7 

En RARES À iaincral dus oo vue uses vers der ET 
imber, grazing and mineral ..... ............ ... .. 1,462,% 

Colonization...... ........... ........ .............. 887,922 

Miscellaneous. .. .........., ............ Je eee 477,223 

$9,810,655 

t Less—Refunds...... Lee 0e ve Loue 193,486 





89,117,169 
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83. The total area set out for settlement in each year since 
1873 is given below :— 




















Number of 
Year. Acres. Farms of 160 
( acres each. 
| a 
TT 

Previous to June, 1873................... ..... ....... | 4,792,292 29,952 
In 1874 .................... eee cence sessersssere ee 4,237,864 26,487 
1875... ... vac iii ia ucaguceuue saeee ce aeaeeess 665,000 4,156 
1876... ccc cc cee ecw ese cence er ceneeesneeeresces 420,597 2,628 
1877... cee ce eee eens cower eee eecetenas 231,691 1,448 
5 4 cesse sense 306, 936 1,918 
1879.0 ue eee. cence ence ees n tees cecsacace 1,130,482 7,066 
1880... . . ccc cc ce ccc cece cc e ween cect cen eees 4,472,000 27,950 
TT) de eucucceeoue à ceceeecceccee 8,147,000 50,919 
1882... 0. cc ccccce) ceccceeeccceeecceceeeanes ce eu 10,186,000 63,662 
1883.11. 4. ce cee eue eee eee vues eee ¢ | | 27,234,000 | 170,212 
1884. 1111411 ici eue eee ceeeeeuee ceseereees 435,000 40,218 
1885... suce sseeseumsssee à + suce 1,680 2,448 
1886. ...... .. . ss. scores reensree 1,379,010 8,620 
1887...... ... seeuse ue sueur ssemsoonsses 643,710 4 028 
1888. 11114... eee eee sueeaves 1,131,840 7,074 
1889... ee. ee eee users. 516,968 8,231 
CS | cenunes vos nrsrerrenesesenessss 817,075 5,106 
1891... use cette rete ees secs vue 76,560 476 
1892, 111 cece cccece) 0 ceeeeaeecnteceeere sees 1,395, 200 8,720 
DES onuee.oe success 2,928,640 18,304 
Total... ccccecece cececceecececseecess | 77,589,455 | 484,618 


At the rate of five to a homestead of 160 acres, these lands 
would sustain an agricultural population of 2,300,495 souls. 


84. The returns of the land sales by the principal railway and 
land companies in Manitoba and the North-west afford a not 
untrustworthy indication of the progress of settlement, for, while 
a certain percentage of the purchases will always be found to be 
of a speculative nature, the largest proportion are for purposes 
of settlement and cultivation. In 1893 the quantity of land sold 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was 93,184 acres, 
the amount realized having been $295,288, being at the rate of 
$3.17 per acre. The Hudson Bay Company sold 7,908 acres, 
for $50,857, or $6.43 per acre. This company also sold town 
lots to the value of $41,270. The Calgary and Edmonton Land 
Company sold 13,072 acres in 1892 for $44,998, an average of 
$3.44 per acre. The three companies, therefore, sold a total of 
114,164 acres for $391,143, being an average price of $3.43 per, 
acre. 
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85. The number of homestead entries made during the year 
was 3,890, representing 11,807 souls and 650,720 acres of land. 
The entries were made by 1,850 Canadians, 818 from the United 
States, 238 of whom were returned Canadians, 424 from the 
United Kingdom, 151 French, 59 Germans, 78 Austro-Hungar- 
ians, 192 Russians (other than Mennonites), 54 Swedes and 51 
Icelanders. The net addition to the population of Manitoba and 
the North-west by the above entries was 11,867, but of course 
the number of souls, represented by the 1,850 entries made by 
persons from other parts of Canada, was no addition to the popu- 
lation of the Dominion. 


86. The various immigration agents report that the demand 
for farm servants and female help continues to increase, and the 
present supply is inadequate to meet it. Government agents 
all over the Dominion report. more or less, to the same effect. 
Farm labourers, female domestics and farm servants may emi- 
grate with confidence that they will find situations on arrival. 
Mechanics are not wanted, the local supply being in excess of 
the demand. 


87. The practice of granting assisted passages to immigrants 
was discontinued in 1888, but for the purpose of promoting set- 
tlement in the North-west, the Government has since paid a 
bonus of $10 to each head of a family, and $5 to each member of 
a family over the age of 12 years ; also, $10 additional bonus to 
each member of the family who shall, within six months after 
sailing, become a settler on land somewhere in the Dominion, 
west of the province of Ontario, which land must have been 
acquired frgm the Government or from a corporation which 
received it as a Crown grant. The object of this bonus is to 
assist the bona fide agricultural settler in the transportation ex- 
penses from points in Europe to points in the North-west. 


88. The provincial Crown lands are situated within the limits 
of the several provinces, and are controlled by the respective 
governments, from whom particulars of transactions concerning 
them can always be obtained. Summaries of the regulations for 
the disposition of Dominion Lands, Provincial Crown Lands 
and the lands belonging to the principal railway companies, who 
have received land subsidies in Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories, are given below. 


89. Under the Dominion Lands Regulations, all surveyed even- 
numbered sections, excepting 8 and 26, in Manitoba and the 
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North-west Territories, which have not been homesteaded, re- 
served to provide wood lots for settlers, or otherwise disposed of 
or reserved, are to be held exclusively for homesteads. 

(1.) Homestead entry for one quarter-section (160 acres) of 
surveyed agricultural land, open to such entry, may be obtained 
by any person who is the sole head of a family, or by any male 
who has attained the age of eighteen years, on application to the 
we agent of Dominion lands, and on payment of an office fee 
of $10. 

The homesteader shall perfect his entry by beginning actual 
residence on his homestead, and cultivation of a reasonable por- 
tion thereof, within six months from date of entry, unless entry 
shall have been made on or after the first day of September, in 
which case residence need not commence until the first day of 
June following, and continue to live upon and cultivate the land 
for at least six months out of every twelve months for three 
years from date of perfecting the homestead entry. 

In the event of a homesteader desiring to secure his patent 
within a shorter period than the three years provided by law, he 
will be permitted to purchase his homestead at the Government 
price at the time of entry, on furnishing proof that he has resided 
on the land for at least twelve months from the date of his per- 
fecting his homestead entry, and that he has brought at least 
thirty acres thereof under cultivation. 

(2.) In connection with his homestead entry, the settler may 
also purchase, subject to the approval of the Minister of the 
Interior, the quarter-section of the same section, if available, ad- 
joining his homestead, at the Government price, which is at the 
present time $3 per acre; one-fourth of the purchase money to 
be in cash, and the balance in three equal annuaf instalments 
bearing interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

(3.) The Government make no advances of money to settlers, 
but for the better encouragement of bona fide settlement, in cases 
where any person or company is desirous of assisting intending 
settlers, when the sanction of the Minister of the Interior to the 
advance has been obtained, the settler has power to create a charge 
upon his homestead for a sum not exceeding six hundred dollars, 
and interest not exceeding 8 per cent per annum, provided that 
particulars of how such an advance has been expended for his 
benefit be first furnished to and acknowledged by the settler and 
verified by the local agent, homestead inspector, or other agent 
appointed by the Minister of the Interior, or if the charge be 
made previous to the advance, then such charge shall only operate 
to the extent certified to by the local agent, homestead inspector 
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or other agent, as having been actually advdnced to or expended 
for the benefit of the settler. The advance may be devoted to 
paying the cost of the passage of the settler, paying for the home- 
stead entry, providing for the subsistence of the settler and his 
family, to erecting and insuring buildings on the homestead, and 
to breaking land and providing horses, cattle, furniture, farm 
implements, seed grain, &c. 

For the further protection of the settler it is provided that the 
time for payment of the first instalment of interest on any such 
advance shall not be earlier than the 1st November in any year, 
and shall not be within less than two years from the establishment 
of the settler upon the homestead, and also that the settler shall 
not be bound to pay the capital of such advance within a less 
period than four years from the date of his establishment on the 
homestead. 

(4) The. odd-numbered sections are at present reserved for the 
purpose of being granted as land subsidies in aid of the construc- 
tion of colonization railways in Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories, except in special cases otherwise ordered by the Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

(5.) Payments for land may be made in cash or by such scrip 
as has been issued by the Department of the Interior for that 
purpose. 

(6.) A homestead settler, whose land is destitute of timber, 
may, upon payment of an office fee of 25 cents, procure from the 
Crown timber agent a permit to cut the following quantities of 
timber free of dues: 30 cords of dry wood, 1,800 - lineal 
feet of building timber, 2,000 poplar fence rails and 400 roof 
poles. Any settler may obtain a permit, on payment of the same 
fee, to cut burnt or fallen timber of a diameter up to 7 inches, 
inclusive, for fuel or fencing, for his own use. 

In cases where there is timbered land in the vicinity available 
for the purpose, the homestead settler, whose land is without 
timber, may purchase a wood lot, not exceeding in area twenty 
acres, at the price of $5 per acre cash. 

(7.) Licenses or permits to cut timber on surveyed or unsur- 
veyed land are granted, after competition, to the highest tenderer. 

(8.) The price per acre for coal lands is: for land containing 
lignite or bituminous coal, $10, and for anthracite coal, $20. The 
land may be sold by public competition, or to the applicant. 

When two or more parties apply to purchase the same land, 
tenders may be invited between the applicants, or it may be sold 
at public competition by tender or auction, as may be deemed 
expedient, at the upset price of coal lands. 

7 . 
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(9.) Leases of graring lands in Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories and within the railway belt in British Columbia may 
be granted. Leases shall be for a period of not exceeding 
twenty-one years, and no single lease shall cover a greater area 
than 100,000 acres. 

The lessee is obliged, within each of the three years from the 
date of granting the lease, to place upon his leasehold not less 
than one-third of the whole amount of stock which he is required 
to place upon the tract leased, namely one head of cattle for 
every twenty acres of land covered by the lease, and shall, during 
the rest of the term, maintain cattle thereon in that proportion. 

After placing the prescribed number of cattle upon his lease- 
hold, the lessee may purchase land within the tract leased for a 
home, farm or corral. 

Any portion of the land forming a grazing tract authorized to 
be leased subsequent to the 12th January, 1886, unless otherwise 
provided in any lease thereof, is open for homestead or purchase 
from Government at the price obtaining in the class in which 
the lands are situate ; and in the event of such settlement or sale, 
the lease (if any) to be void in respect of such lands so entered 
or purchased. 

(10.) Any person may explore vacant Dominion lands not ap- 
propriated or reserved by the Government for other purposes, 
and may search therein, either by surface or subterranean pro- 
specting, for mineral deposits, with a view to obtaining a mining 
location for the same, but no mining location shall be granted 
until the discovery of the vein, lode or deposit of mineral or 
metal within the limits of the location or claim. 

On discovering a mineral deposit any person may obtain a 
mining location, upon marking out his location on the ground, 
in accordance with the regulations in that behalf, and filing with 
the agent of Dominion lands for the district, within sixty days 
from discovery, an affidavit in form prescribed by mining regula- 
tions, and paying at the same time an office fee of $5, which will 
entitle the person so recording his claim to enter on the land and 
work it for one year. 

At any time before the expiration of five years from the date 
of recording his claim, the claimant may, upon filing proof with 
the local agent that he has expended $500 in actual mining opera- 
tions on the claim, and by paying to the local agent therefor $5 
per acre cash, and a further sum of $50 to cover the cost of sur- 
vey, obtain a patent for said claim, as provided in the said mining 
regulations. 

(11.) On 3rd April, 1880, judgment was given by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, declaring that the right to ad- 
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minister the minerals within the railway belt in British Columbia 
was vested in the Government of that province. In order to 
dispose of the anomalous condition of affairs that consequently 
arose, viz., that the jurisdiction over the lands was vested in the 
Dominion Government, and the right to administer the minerals 
in that of the province, the following arrangement, ratified by 
Order in Council of 28th February, 1890, was agreed upon be- 
tween the two Governments :— 

No disposition of lands containing minerals (except coal lands) 
shall be made by the Dominion Government, other than by patent 
in fee simple, thereby bringing the minerals at once under the 
administration of the provincial mining laws. 

All lands containing minerals (except coal lands and Indian 
reserves) offered for sale by the Dominion Government, shall be 
open for purchase by the Provincial Government at the price of 
$5 per acre. 

Any lands sought to be acquired by the Provincial Govern- 
ment under the last clause shall be set apart from alienation by 
the Dominion, upon the Provincial Government making a written 
application for the same. Such lands to be surveyed (if not 
already done) by a Dominion land surveyor, at the expense of 
the Provincial Government. | 

Nothing in the agreement shall apply to coal lands. 

The agreement may be terminated at any time by either Gov- 
emment. 

All minerals, including gold and silver, within Indian reserves, 
shall be administered by the Department of Indian Affairs. 


90. With respect to the lands of the province of Ontario, 
any head of a family, whether male or sole female, having 
children under eighteen years of age, can obtain a grant of 200 
acres ; and a single man over eighteen years of age, or a married 
man having no children under eighteen residing with him, can 
obtain a grant of 100 acres. These lands are mostly covered 
with forest, and are situate in the northern and north-western 
parts of the province. | 

Such a person may also purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 
cents per acre, cash. The settlement duties are—to have 15 
acres on each grant cleared and under crop at the end of the first 
five years, of which at least 2 acres are to be cleared annually ; to 
build a habitable house, at least 16 feet by 20 feet in size ; and 
to reside on the land at least six months in each year. 

_In the Rainy River district to the west of Lake Superior, con- 

sisting of well-watered, uncleared land, free grants are made of 

160 acres to a head of a family having children under eighteen 
74 | 
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years of age residing with him (or her); and 120 acres to a 
single man over eighteen, or to a married man. not having child- 
ren under eighteen residing with him ; each person obtaining a 
free grant to have the privilege of purchasing 8o acres additional, 
at the rate of $1 per acre, payable in four annual instalments. 
The settlement duties are the same as set out above excepting that 
only three years’ residence is required. The soil of this district 
is a deep loam, and for an area of nearly a million acres is very 
fertile. 


g1. About 7,200,000 acres of land have been surveyed by the 
Government of Quebec for sale. 

Lands purchased from the Government are to be paid for in 
the following manner :—One-fifth of the purchase money is re- 
quired to be paid the day of the sale, and the remainder in four 
equal yearly instalments, bearing interest at 6 per cent. But the price 
at which the lands are sold is so low—from 20 cents to 60 cents 
per acre (15d. to 2s. 534d. stg.) that these conditions are not very 
burdensome. 

The purchaser is required to take possession of the land sold 
within six months of the date of the sale, and to occupy it within 
two years. He must clear and have under crop, in the course of 
four years, ten acres for every hundred held by him, and erect a 
habitable house of the dimensions of at least 16 feet by 20 feet. 
The letters patent are issued free of charge. 

The parts of the province of Quebec now inviting colonization 
are the Lake St. John district ; the valleys of the Saguenay, St. 
Maurice, and the Ottawa rivers; the Eastern Townships; the © 
Lower St. Lawrence ; Lake Temiscamingue, and Gaspe. 


92. There are now in Nova Scotia about 1,500,000 acres of 
ungranted lands, a considerable quantity of which is barren and 
almost totally unfit for cultivation. Nearly all the best land has 


been sold or granted. The price of Crown lands is $40 (£8 stg.) 
per 100 acres. 


93. The grants of land to the early settlers in this province con- 
tained no systematic reservation of minerals. In some instances 
gold, silver and precious stones only were reserved ; in other 
case the gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, &c., were retined for a 
source of revenue to the Crown. In this connection the rates 
of royalties paid are : 

On the gross amount of gold obtained by amalgamation or 
otherwise in the mill of a licensed mill-owner, a royalty of 2 per 
cent. 
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On coal, 10 to 12% cents on every ton of two thousand two 
hundred and forty pounds of coal sold or removed from the 
mine. 

On copper, 4 cents per unit. 

On lead, 2 cents per unit. 

On iron, 5 cents on every ton of two thousand two hundred 
and forty pounds of ore solid or smelted. 

Tin and precious stones, 5 per cent of their value. 

The Act of Settlement releases to the owner of the soil all 
gypsum, limestones, fireclay, barytes, manganese, antimony, &c., 
and any of the reserved minerals whenever the reservation is not 
specified in the original grants. 


94. It is estimated that there are about 7,000,000 acres of un- 
granted land in New Brunswick. 

Crown lands may be acquired for actual settlement as follows :— 

(1.) Grants of 100 acres, by settlers over eighteen years of age, 
on condition of improving the land to the extent of $20 (£4) 
within three months ; building a house 16 by 20 feet, and cul- 
tivating 2 acres within one year ; and continuous residence and 
cultivation of 10 acres within three years. 

(2.) One hundred acres are given to any settler over eighteen 
years of age who pays $20 (£4) in cash, or does work on the 
public roads, &c., equal to $10 (£2) per annum for three years. 
Within two years a house 16 by 20 feet must be built and 2 acres 
of land cleared. Continuous residence for three years from date 
of entry, and 10 acres cultivated in that time are required. 

(3.) Single applications may be made for not more than 200 
acres of Crown lands without conditions of settlement. These 
are put up to public auction at an upset price of $1 (4s. 2d.) per 
acre. Purchase money to be paid at once. Cost of survey to 
be paid by purchaser. 


95. Any person being the head of a family, a widow or a single 
man over eighteen years of age, and a British subject,.or an alien 
purposing to become a British subject, can pre-empt 160 acres of 
land belonging to British Columbia west of Cascade Mountains, or 
320 east of these mountains, at $1 per acre. Two months’ leave 
of absence under the Land Act, and an additional four months 
for sufficient cause, when applied for to the Chief Commissioner, 
can be had in each year till the Crown deed is obtained. A certifi- : 
cate of improvement showing that the claim has been improved to 
the extent of $2.50 per acre is necessary before a Crown deed can 
be issued. Timber and hay lands can be leased from the Gov- 
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ernment. Timber lands pay a yearly rental of Io cents per acre, 
and a royalty of 50 cents per 1,000 feet on all logs cut. Leases 
of land for other purposes may also be granted by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. 


96. There are about 45,000 acres of vacant Government land 
available in Prince Edward Island, consisting of forest lands of 
medium quality, and averaging in price about $1 an acre. In- 
tending settlers are allowed ten years to pay for their holdings, 
the purchase money bearing interest at 5 per cent and being pay- 
able in ten annual instalments. 


97. The Canadian Pacific Railway lands consist of the odd- 
numbered sections along the main line and branches, and in the 
Saskatchewan, Battle and Red Deer River districts. Lands in 
the province of Manitoba average in price from $3 to $6 anacre ; 
in the district of Assiniboia, east of the 3rd meridian, $3 to $4 
an acre, and west of the 3rd meridian, including most of the 
valuable lands in the Calgary district, $3 an acre. Lands in the 
Saskatchewan, Battle and Red Deer River districts, $3 an acre. 

If paid for in full at time of purchase, a deed of conveyance of 
the land will be given ; but the purchaser may pay one-tenth in 
cash and the balance in payments spread over nine years, with 
interest at 6 per cent per annum, payable at the end of the year 
with each instalment. 

Liberal rates for settlers and their effects will be granted by 
the company. over its railway. 

For further particulars apply to L. A. Hamilton, Land Com- 
missioner, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Winnipeg: or 
to Archer Baker, 67 and 68, King William St, London, EC. 
England. 


98. The land grant of the Manitoba South-western Colonization 
Railway Company, only recently placed on the market, contains 
over 1,000,000 acres of land, well adapted for grain growing and 
mixed farming, in a belt 21 miles wide, immediately north of the 
international boundary, and from range 13 westward. The terms 
of purchase are the same as those of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and applications to buy should be made to the 
same officers. 


99. The Hudson Bav Company are entitled to one-twentieth 
of the fertile belt of Manitoba and the great North-west of 
Canada, in all about 7,000,000 acres of land. Under the agree- 
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ment with the Crown the company are entitled to section No. 
8, and three-quarters of section No. 26 in the greater number of 
townships, and all. settlers must be careful not to enter upon them, 
unless they have acquired them from the company. The prices 
vary according to locality. Applications may be made to C. C. 
Chipman, Chief Commissioner, Winnipeg. 


100. The Alberta Railway and Coal Company owns in the dis- 
trict of Alberta, in the North-west Territories, 300,000 acres of 
farming and grazing prairie lands. These are situated prin- 
cipally between the international boundary and Lethbridge, the 
site of the company’s collieries. 

The company have for sale blocks of land from 10,000 to 
30,000 acres in extent, for grazing or colonization purposes. Full 
information and plans may be obtained from the company’s 
offices at Lethbridge. 


1o1. The Calgary and Edmonton Railway Company’s land 
grant consists of about 1,900,000 acres of agricultural and ranch- 
ing lands in Alberta, and a report on any section can be seen 
at the company’s land office in Winnipeg. 

The railway runs through the centre of the district in which 
the lands are situated, connecting with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way at Calgary. 

At present the majority of the lands (within easy reach of the 
railway) are offered at $3. 

Terms, one-tenth cash and balance in nine equal yearly pay- 
ments, interest at 6 per cent. 

For full particulars and free pamphlets and maps apply to 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton, land agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


102. The Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railway 
Company’s land grant consists of about 1,500,000 acres of good 
agricultural land in the Saskatchewan district, and a report on 
any section can be seen at the company’s land office in Winnipeg. 

The Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railway runs 
through the district, connecting with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way at Regina. 

At present the majority of the lands (within easy reach of the 
railway) are offered: at $3 per acre. Terms, one-tenth cash, and 
balance in nine equal yearly payments, interest at 6 per cent. 

For full particulars and free pamphlets and maps apply to 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton, land agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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103. The natural resources of Canada are her forests, her 
farms, her fisheries and her minerals. 


104. The forest wealth of the country is very great. The forests 
formerly extended in an almost unbroken stretch from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the head of Lake Superior, a distance of 2,000 miles. 
The great plains of the North-west have always, within the mem- 
ory of man, been sparsely timbered, but on the Pacific slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains down to the shores of the ocean there 
are mammoth trees that can compare favourably with the growth 
of any region on the globe. From the earliest days of its occu- 
pation by the French the forest wealth of the country washed by 
the St. Lawrence engaged the attention of the Government of 
France, who saw thetein vast resources available for their naval 
yards. They drew from these forests large numbers of masts and 
spars, and issued stringent regulations for the preservation of the 
standing oak. When the country was first ceded to Great Britain, 
but little attention was paid at first to its vast timber supply, owing 
to the fact that almost the whole of the Baltic trade was carried in 
British bottoms and that the timber of northern Europe provided 
an unfailing and convenient return freight for the shipping thus 
engaged. When, however, the trotibles of the Napoleonic era 
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commenced, and especially when the continental blocus was en- 
forced, the timber supplies of the Baltic becoming uncertain and 
insufficient, attention was directed to the North American col- 
onies, with the result of increasing the quantity of timber which 
reached Great Britain from 2,600 tons in 1800 to 125,300 tons 
in 1810, and to 308,000 tons in 1820. The following figures 
will show the development of the trade :— 


1850—Exported to the United Kingdom, 1,052,817 tons. 
LI € 66 


1859 “ ‘ 1,248,069 

1872 66 66 ac 1,21:,772 «6 
1881 ‘6 66 Cr 1,301,301 rT} 
1891 as 6c , 66 1,051,091 «6 


105. À noticeable feature in the returns is the steady decline 
in the quantity of square timber exported to England, and the 
increasing quantity of sawn or manufactured wood. This is in 
favour of the Canadian forests, as the square timber involves great 
waste, and the debris left in the forest increases danger from fires. 


_106. The forests and woodlands of Canada form a large por- 
tion of its natural wealth, contribute a great proportion of its 
exports, and afford materials for some of its most important 
industries, 


107. “The census of 1891 shows the following forest products 
for the preceding year :— 
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108. The census returns of 1891 cannot be compared with those 
of previous decades on account of the addition of provinces, and | 
also of extra columns for telegraph posts, railway ties, fence 
posts, pulpwood and home-made shingles in the last census. 
Taking the four old provinces, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, a comparison of the principal items may be 
made, as follows :—Square pine, white and red, 1891 census, 
10,232,052 cubic feet ; 1881 census, 19,929,573 cubic feet ; 1871 
census, 26,191,193 cubic feet ;—other square and sided timber, 
1891 census, 29,898,410 cubic feet ; 1881 census, 65,746,894 cubic 
feet ; 1871 census, 39,478,678 cubic feet ; pine logs, 1891 census, 
1,378,750,700 feet, board measure; 1881 census, 2,150,112,800 
feet B.M.; 1871 census, 1,241,646,800 feet B.M. ;—spruce and 
other logs, 1891 census, 3,183,121,600 feet, B.M.; 1881 census, 
2,305,570,600 feet, B.M.; 1871 census, 931,455,700 feet, B.M. ;— 
spars and masts, 1891 census, 301,984 pieces ; 1881 census, 191,- 
078 pieces ; 1871 census, 121,085 pieces ;—staves, 1891 census, 
91,307 thousand ; 1881 census, 40,544 thousand ; 1871 census, 
34,706 thousand ;—firewood, 1891 census, 9,892,646 cords ; 1881 
census, 10,493,155 cords ; 1871 census, 8,713,083 cords ;—lath- 
wood, 1891 census, 291,347 cords ; 1881 census, 91,165 cords ; 
1871 census, 25,657 cords ;—tanbark, 1891 census, 327,817 cords ; 
1881 census, 398,239 cords ; 1871 census, 162,521 cords. 


109. The forest products of the Dominion, as given in the 
census of 1891, applying to them the values given in the Customs 
returns of exports, amounted to $80,071,415. Taking the four 
provinces, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and omitting the articles in the additional columns, the value 
of the forest products in 1890-91 were $67,264,258 ; in 1880-81, 
$73,429,922, and in 1870-71, $44,462,907, at the Customs valu- 


ation. 


110. The census returns show that the industries depending 
upon the forests and their products are very extensive and im- 
portant. The invested capital amounted to $99,404,962, the 
wages to $30,624,626, and the value of the products to $120,392,- 
039. In the saw-mills alone there were’ 51,575 employees. 


111. The products of the forest and manufactures from them 
supply a large proportion of the exports of Canada. In the 
following tables they are classified as “From the Forest,” in- 
cluding square timber, logs, railway ties, firewood, &c.; “From 
the Factory,” including all products upon which labour has 
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placed by its exertions an increase in the value beyond the work 
' of cutting and squaring, and “From the Shipyard,” including 


all ships, new or old, sold abroad :— 





Articles. 





FROM THE FOREST. 


Bark, for tanning.. .. _.... .................... Cords. 
Basswood, butternut and hickory sure sers M. ft. 
Cedar for for ‘shingle bolts... . .... ....... ..... Lae Core 
Hop, | tel h and other les.................. 8 
and fut toc cu. pe soserussee Mauss ances Pieces 
PE ele à sens Cece ec wee ees ne crosses Cord 
elm a ar M. ft. 
"hemlock... 2.62... 6k .. ........... ...... “s 
0) | succes. “s 
6 8) |< .......... esse ve ‘s 
$€ BPTUCE 20... cee cece ee cece ecw teeeee *¢ 
“8 other ce sense nue cece tere ees esse “ 
Masts and spars ....................... .......... Pieces 
Piles and pile e timber Lecce eee ressens 8 
osts, cedar, &c... .. .... .. . ............... “s 
Shingle bolts ................. .. .......... ... Cords. 
Sleepers and railway ties.................. ....... Pieces 
Stave bolts..... ........... .... ...... ......... Cords. 
Timber, square, ash....... . .................... Tons 
“6 irch...... .... ... Leussssssessee ss 
“ elm........ ............... ..... se 
“6 maple............................ “ 
“s oak ................ . ... ..... ‘6 
“s pine, red..... .......... ........ “ 
“ © white...... .............. . * 
“ all other........................ “ 
Wood, for pulp..... .... . .... ........... . ... 
Other "forest products we cc eee e eect acne es © ne cou “ 
Total from the Forest................... . 
FROM THE FACTORY 
Ashes . .................. .... ......... 8 
Lumber, battens ... ....... ... ................ “6 
deals, pine.............….  ..... .. St. Hun 
“s spruce, &C................... . “ 
se deal ends “a tickets 7 M 
“¢ aths, palings an pic CS . .. .... . 
‘“* planks and Voards cece tee eee ee ee ee ees M. ft 
“ Joists ......... ....................... ‘ 
“ scantling................... ........ ... ‘s 
‘¢ staves and headings .......... ..... ... $ 
“ other lumber........... .... ..... .... “ 
Shingles. ..... .... ... . ... ..... .... M. 
hooks, box.............................. , ..... No. 
“other .... ..... .............. .,........ $ 





one ue 


2.0... 


CR] 
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VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTS EXPORTED-—Concluded. 

















. Mea- . 
Articles. sures, Quantity. Value. 

FROM THE FACTORY—Continued. $ 
bees cece nc ew ee see te ence rere reece tenes 8 !............ 700. 
Extract hemlock bark................. ........... Bris. 6,398 108,885 
aple sugar ... ..... ..................... . .., Lbs. 738,514 50,151 

Wood, barrels, empty Lecce cece rece eesesseeteasers No. 55,140 6, 
“household furniture .. 8 !............ 174,621 
‘__ doors, sashes and blinds.............. .. OL. 130,349 
‘“* matches and match splints ................. nn 204,410: 
“mouldings and other house furnishings..... ‘6 1... 22,883 
“pails and other hollow-ware.... .. .... .... nn .. .. 10,901 
‘spool wood and sponls...................... PT 82,863 
© wood pulp...... ...... ... ............... 6 1... eee 455,893 
“other manufactures.............. Len sous “1... 182,142 
Total from the Factory... ..  ..... ........1.. ......... 22,255,743 

FROM THE SHIPYARD. 

Ships sold to other countries, No. 42......... ..... Tons. 31,317, 363,916 
Grand Total, Forest Products...............|..... ..... 28, 212,562 





112, Our chief customers for these exports are the United 
Kingdom and the United States. They took from us as follows. 
In 1893 :— 




















. The The The 
Countries. Total. | Forest. Factory. | Shipyard. 
8 8 8 8 
United Kingdom... ............ ..... 11,426,462| 2,469,436) 8,841,393! 115,638. 
United States. .. .. . ........ ...... 14,606,759| 3,094,593) 11,612,166:.... .... 
Other countries... 1... 2'179;331| ' 28,864] 1802,184| 248.288. 


The total amount of hewn wood imported by the United King- 
dom in 1892, from all countries, was 2,469,139 loads of 50 cubic 
feet, of which the imports from Canada amounted to 194,654 
loads, or 7-88 per cent. The total imports of sawn wood were 
5,090,798 loads, of which 1,204,838 loads, or 23°67 per cent, were 
from Canada. | 


Total...... ............. 28,212,552| 5,592,893) 22,255,743| 363,916. 
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113. A marked feature of the export to the United States is 
the great increase in the number of pine saw-logs they take from 
us. This may be seen by taking periods of four years : 














Period. Feet B.M. 8 Average. 8 
| J 
1882-85.................. 4,335,000 87, 1,033,750 9,483 
eee eee c cece eeees 20,526,000 171,856 5,131,500 42,964 
1390-93.......... ....... ,868,000 2,282,802 | 67,467,000 | 570,700 


In the fiscal year 1893, according to the Trade and Navigation 
Returns, these logs amounted to 127,000,000 feet, B.M., of the 
value of $1,056,355. 


114. The wood-pulp industry with a rapid growth has attained 
large proportions. By the census of 1891 the product of pulp 
wood was 261,155 cords, but as it was then recorded for the first 
time, there can be no comparison with the previous decades. 
Pulp mills did not appear in the census of 1871 ; by that of 1881 
the invested capital amounted to $92,000, the wages to $15,720 and 
the product to $63,300; by the census of 1891 the invested 
capital had increased to $2,900,907, the wages to $292,099 and the 
value of the product to $1,057,810. 


115. There has been a similar great increase in the exports of 
wood-pulp. The article did not appear in the Customs returns 
of 1889 ; in 1890 its export was valued at $80,005 ; in 1891 at 
$188,198 ; in 1892 at $219,548, and in 1893 at $386,092. The 
export of wood for making pulp also made great strides, 
amounting in 1890 (its first appearance in the returns) to $168,- 
180, in 1891 to $280,619, in 1892 to $355,303, and in 1893 to 
$455,893. As to this export of wood for pulp, the Hon. E.’ J. 
Flynn, Quebec, Commissioner of Crown Lands, in his report 
presented to the Legislature in the session of 1894, says: “TI 
deem it my duty to observe that it has come to the knowledge 
of the department that some of the persons holding licenses to 
cut cedar, ship their lumber to New Brunswick and to the United 
States to be made into shingles. To prevent this occurring 
again, and not to deprive our workmen of the benefits of an in- 
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dustry which can be easily established in our midst, I recom- 
mended the Executive Council to order that in future no holder 
of a license to cut timber could cut any of that kind if it were not 
to be made into shingles in the province of Quebec. An Order 
in Council based on the recommendation, was passed on the 22nd 
September, 1892. The same question arises with respect to 
spruce for conversion into pulp, and it is now under considera- 
tion.” 


116. The value of forest products consumed per capita may 
be estimated approximately. The value of our product, calculated _ 
from the census returns of 1891, was $80,071,415. . For the 
fiscal year 1890-91 our import of wood articles amounted to 
$3,132,516, while for the same period our exports were $27,207,- 
547, leaving for consumption in Canada $55,996,384, or a value 
of $11.59 a head. With respect to quantity used, the census 
returns show an aggregate of 2,045,073,072 cubic feet as the total 
cut of the year. About 30 per cent of this is exported, leaving 
1,431,551,150 cubic feet for the annual home consumption. This 
is equal to 296:2 cubic feet per head of the population. B. E. 
Fernow, Chief of the Forestry Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, estimates that the per capita consump- 
tion of the United States is about 350 cubic feet annually. 


117. The carriage of forest products forms a considerable pro- 
portion of the business of the railways and vessels engaged in 
inland navigation. It is estimated that the Canadian railways 
carried the following wood goods in the year 1892 :—lumber of 
all kinds, 3,338,854 tons, and firewood, 895,522 tons, a total of 
4,234,376 tons, or nearly one-fifth of the total weight carried. 
The forest products paying tolls on the canals in 1892 were as 
follows :—lumber, &c., 856,116 tons ; firewood, 135,885 tons, a 
total of 992,001 tons, or two-fifths of the total freight. 


118. Forests on the Crown lands are leased to lumbe:men by 
the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. In Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island the tim- 
ber is sold with the land, there being no lumbering leases. In 
Manitoba, the Territories and the railway belt in British Colum- 
bia the Dominion owns the Crown lands, and timber leases are 
granted by the Department of the Interior. Some leases are 
also issued by the Department of Indian Affairs for Indian lands 
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in the various provinces. The areas covered by these leases are 
as follows :— 


| )— 


Provinces. Provincial. | Dominion. | Indian. 











| Total 
| 
ee 2 ———— —— — |__| 
Ù 
Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. Sq. miles. 
Ontario...... ... ........... 19,585 |............ 854 20,389 
Ù 
Quebec ....... ....... . ..... 42,965 1|............ 117 , 43,142 
New Brunswick............... 4,402 |............ 17 4,419 
Manitoba and Territories..... |..... ..... 2,133 !............ 2,133 
British Columbia... ........ 603 244 1............ 847 
Total.................. 67,505 2,377 1,048 70,930 


119. The timber cut under these licenses was as follows :— 
Ontario, pine saw-logs, 626,422,425 feet, B.M.; other saw-logs, 
5,615,284 feet, B.M.; square white pine, 3,841,853 cubic feet ; 
square red pine, I 7,466 cubic feet ; other square timber, 74,472 
cubic feet ; boom and dimension timber, 45,488,853 feet, B.M. ; 
cedar, 326,432 linear feet ; railway ties, 628,898 pieces, besides 
minor products :— Quebec, pine saw-logs, 377,397,063 feet, B.M.; 
other saw-logs (mostly spruce), 153,234,313 feet, B.M. ; square 
white pine, 755,198 cubic feet ; square red pine, 20,087 cubic 
feet ; other square timber, 166,567 cubic feet; boom timber, 
803,082 feet, B.M.; flat and small timber, 177,108 linear feet ; 
railway ties, I 37,61 5 pieces, besides minor products ;—New 
Brunswick, pine and spruce saw-logs, 79,706,842 feet, B.M. ; 
hemlock, cedar and hacmatac saw-logs, 14,202,832 feet, B.M. ; 
square pine, 2,504 cubic feet ; square hardwood, 33,188 cubic 
feet ; boom-poles, 14,204 pieces; railway ties, 103,672 pieces, 
besides minor products ;—Manitoba and Territories, lumber, not 
specified, 20,610,648 feet, B.M. ; ties, 97,403 pieces, besides minor 
products ;—British Columbia, ‘lumber, not specified, 84,392,536 
feet, B.M.. 
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120. The receipts by the various governments from these 
licensed lands were as follows :— 




















: Tres- 
. Timber | Ground 
Provinces. Dues. Rents. Bonus. pass, Int. Totals. 
8 $ $ 8 8 
Ontario ...................... 767,983 58,606 | 1,809,261 | 19,943 | 2,155,793 
Quebec cece eee e ccc es ceunsuse 474,901 132.9 985 3.471 12, 641 623,998 
ew Brunswick.............., 96,153 18,844 | .........1........ 114,997 
British Columbia............. .693 31,67 4 1... .....l........ 66,367 
Canada, Interior.............. 710 23,806 5,054 6,768 99,338 
do Indian............ . 24,677 3,378 |.......... 1,178 __ 29,238 
Total ........ ....... 1,462,117 | 269,298 | 1,317,786 | 40,530 | 3,089,726 


At the Ontario sale of limits in the autumn of 1892 the total 
bonus was $2,315,000, of which $1,227,666 was paid the same 
year and is included in above figures, leaving $1,087,334 to be 
paid in the following year. 


121. The area of forest and woodland in Canada cannot be 
definitely stated, for want of adequate data at present. The fol- 
lowing approximate estimate is based upon returns of the Pro- 
vincial and Dominion Governments, reports of surveyors, of the 
Crown Lands and other departments, the Geological Survey and 
other trustworthy sources :— 





Forest and W ood- 




















Provinces. Total Area. Woodland. land, 

Sq. miles Sq. miles p. ¢. 

Ontario .......................,.......... 219,650 102,118 46°49 
eo ses vssss.e , 116,521 51°22 
New Bronswick.......... ................ 28,100 14,766 52°55 
Nova Scotia ......... ... ..... 20,550 6,464 31°45 
Prince e Edward Island................. ... 2,000 797 39° 85 
ence vue vessesses uses 64,066 25,626 40°00 

British Columbia...... esse... 382,300 2865, 554 74°69 
Territories... ... ........................ 2,371,481 696,952 29°39 
Total............................. 3,315,647 1,248,798 37 66 





It must not be supposed that this area is all forest, much, 
though wooded, being covered with small trees. 
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122. An estimate founded upon similar data to that of the 
forest area, gives 38,808 square miles as the area of pine in On- 
tario, and 31,468 square miles in Quebec. Assuming half a 
million feet, board measure, to the mile, the quantities would 
amount to 19,404,000,000 feet, B.M., and 15,734,000,000 feet, 
B.M., respectively, and adding 2,200,000,000 feet, B.M., as the 
estimated quantity for the Maritime Provinces, would give a 
total of 37,338,000,000 feet, B.M., of pine. Spruce far exceeds 
. pine both in area and quantity, but not even an approximate 
estimate can be formed at present, and this is the case also with 
the Douglas fir and other trees peculjar to the Pacific coast. 


123. The Ontario Government has made a reservation called 
the Algonquin Park on the watershed between the Ottawa and 
Georgian Bay waters. It contains 1,466 square miles, of which 
‘166 is water. Most of it is well timbered, but it is all subject 
to lumbering licenses, some ‘allowing only the pine to be cut, 
and some unrestricted. The Canadian Government has reserved 
260 square miles for the Rocky Mountain Park at Banff, much 
of it covered with timber, which is carefully protected. There 
are also four other of these Dominion parks, or reservations, in 
the Rocky Mountain chain, at Mount Stephen, Mount Sir Donald, 
the Eagle Pass and the summit of the Selkirk Mountains. 


124. Canada not only possesses vast forests, but they are com- 
posed of a great variety of trees. A carefully compiled list of 
timber trees makes them a little over a hundred, and probably a 
few more may be added hereafter, especially from the Pacific 
coast. Foremost, both for its value and commercial importance, 
is the white or Weymouth pine (Pinus sivobus), the main object 
of lumbering operations in Ontario and Quebec, where it forms 
great forests, especially in the Ottawa Valley, and there still re- 
main large quantities more scattered in the Maritime Provinces. 
Next in importance are the spruces, which extend from the 
Atlantic coast, where they form a large article of export, to the 
Pacific coast, and they compose a marked element in the great 
northern forest and other woodlands of the Territories. British 
Columbia has its own coniferous trees of great size and value, 
headed by the Douglas fir, the giant cedar, the yellow cypress 
and the western spruce. Throughout Canada there is a great 
variety of valuable hardwoods which supply the domestic con- 
sumption and contribute largely to the exports. 
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125. For the sake of comparison, the forest areas of the Euro- 
pean countries are given from the latest trustworthy authorities, 
in most cases from special returns obtained in 1893 from the 
British representatives in the respective states by the Imperial 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Rosebery, for the use of the Statistical 
Branch of this department : 








Private. 





| Forest area. 








58e 


Ssétéssensséésdsess 288 






850 | 4 16,036,830 
Reto 6,529,854 ae 








14,300,000 |... 2... "'80,180,000 
86,161 | 1,894,942 | °577,915 


44,480, 30 
2,059, ne | 








8 | PERLE EEE LENS 


721,437,982 | 340,030,184 | 39,257,421 | 318,637,976 

















The ownership for 23,512,401 acres is not specified. In Russia, 
Sweden, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Greece the lands of muni- 
cipalities, &c, and of private owners are given together. 
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126. The area of forest per head of population is an important 
factor in considering the sufficiency of woodland for the home 
requirements of a country. The following are the areas per 
capita in some of the principal countries :— 





Acres Acres 
Country. per head Country. per head. 
ee —_——_———— ! | — 

Canada . .. .......... Leo 1 13600 |' Norway... .............. 9°64 
Austria-Hungary...... ..... 1°04 Roumanis.................. #1 
UM «ose nee "20 Russia (Europe)............ 3°97 
Denmark .................... ‘21 Spain..... Le meer 95 
France .................... . ‘61 Sweden.. ............. .. 9°30 

Germany. ............... Lae ‘70 Switzerland........ ....... 7 
Holland........... ... ..... "12 United Kingdom..... .... "07 
Italy............ .. .. ..... "34 United States. ........... 7703 


127. From these figures it may be deduced that a percentage 
of at least 25 per cent of forest carefully and scientifically culti- 
vated is required to supply the local demand in countries with 
the dense population of Europe. Thus, of the three great 
powers, France, Germany and Austria-Hungary, which are also 
foremost in scientific forestry, France, with 18 per cent in forest, 
while supplying itself with firewood, has to import timber largely, 
to the extent, it is estimated, of more than a third of its require- 
ments for building and such purposes ; Germany, with 26 per 
cent in forests, imports in excess of its exports a considerable 
quantity of wood, but only a small proportion of its total con- 
sumption ; Austria-Hungary, with 30 per cent in forest, and a 
less dense population, is a large exporter of timber. In all these 
cases the forests are maintained undiminished or even slightly 
increased. Other great timber exporting countries, Norway, 
Sweden and Northern Russia, have undoubtedly been drawing 
upon their resources by diminishing their forests. 


128. As throwing light upon the practicability of afforesting 
our prairies, the fact is of interest that on the Russian steppes, 
the prairies of that country, the Government has in recent years 
made plantations amounting to 130 square miles, and is making 
additions of about 3 square miles each year. 
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129. That coniferous forests can be subjected to and perpetu- 


ated by scientific forestry is shown by the following division of 
the forests in some of the chief countries of Europe :— 


Coniferous | Deciduous 





Country per cent. per cent. 
Austria...... .... .... ..... .................ssssssse 7 
Belgium... LL NO 33 67 
France. ...................,.................. + cu... 33 67 
Germany wee e cece cence ee ee ee cence anes 67 38 
Healy... Lie dec. teens tres tee eetee ene ene ee à 31 69 


130. For the forests outside of Europe statistics are difficult 
to obtain, but the following table gives the latest available figures 
for some of the countries of America, Asia, Africa and Austral- 
asia :— | 





State Municipal 
Date. Countries. Fer cent Total Forest. or and 
° Crown. Private. 

Actes. Acres Acres 
1894. .' United States....... 23°29 450,000,000 1.............,1.............. 
1893. .' British Guiana...... 18°00 5,760,000 !.. ...........1,... . .. .... 
1893. .'India .............. 25°00 140,000, 70,000,000 70,000, 000 
1592.. Turkey in Asia.....l.......... 17,500,000 1......... ... |.............. 
1387 giers............. 5°50 5,833,100 5,058,060 775,040 
1887.. Cape Colony........[.......... 224,000 |..............1......... . .. 
1587..:New South Wales... 10 00 19,230,000 5,400,000 |... ......... 
1889... Victoria ...... ... |......... Not stated. 355,442 |............ - 
1889. - South Australia.....|.......... do 165,324 |.............. 


131. It may be seen from the above table that some of the 
colonies and dependencies of the British Empire have reserved 
state forests for the purpose of protecting and maintaining them 
in perpetuity. India has long had a strong staff of trained for- 
esters, who treat the forests on the most approved systems of 
European forestry. Some of the colonies in Australasia and 
sont Africa have also established staté forests under trained 
oresters. 


132. Further reference to the other natural resources of Canada 
wil be found in chapter VIII. dealing with Agriculture, chapter 
x: dealing with Fisheries, and in chapter X., dealing with 

inerals. Ti 


CHAPTER VI 


CXXXIII. Population by Provinces —CXXXV. Population by Electoral 
Divisions. Population by Cities, with Proportion of Rural and Urban.— 
—CXL. Population by Sexes, Proportion by Sexes.—CXLIV. Birth- 
places of the People.—CXLIX. Conjugal Condition.—CLIX. Ages of the 
People. —CLXXXI. Births and Deaths.—CXCII. Causes of Deaths. — 
CCIV. Religions of the People.—CCXI. Education of the People.— 
CCXXVII. Infirmities.—CCLVII. Dwellings of the People.—CCLXIV. 
Occupations of the People. —CCLXXXII. Industrial Census. 


133. The first census of the Dominion of Canada was taken 
on the 2nd April, 1871, and comprised the four provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The pro- 
vince of Manitoba had been admitted into the Confederation in 
the previous year, when a census of it was taken. It was not, 
therefore, included in the census of 1871. The total population 
of the four provinces was found to be 3,485,761. 

A census of Prince Edward Island, then an independent 
province, was taken in the same year, giving a population of 
94,021 ; and a census of Bntish Columbia was taken in 1870, 
when the population was ascertained to be 36,247, including In- 
dians. This province was also at that time independent. 

The population of Manitoba at the taking of the census in 
1870 was 18,995, including 6,767 Indians. 

The population, therefore, of what at present constitutes 
the Dominion, exclusive of the North-west Territories, may be 
set down to have been in 1871, 3,635,024. The population of 
the Territories was at the same time estimated to be 60,000. 

The next census was taken on the 4th April, 1881, and 
comprised the whole of the present Dominion, the total popula- 
tion of which was then found to be 4,324,810. 

The third census was taken on the 6th April, 1891, when 
the population was ascertained to be 4,833,239. 
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134 The following table gives the population of the several 
provinces according to the respective censuses :— 


POPULATION OF CANADA, 1871, 1881 AND 1891. 











: Increase Increase 

Ontario. ........ .... 1,620,851 1,926,922 18°6 2,114,321 9°73 
Quebec. .. .... ... 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 14'0 1,488,535 9°53 
Nova Scotia ......... 387,800 440,572 13°6 45, 2°23 
New Brunswick. .... . 285,594 321,233 12°4 321,263 0°00 
Manitoba ............ 18,995 *62,260 247 2 152,506 | 14495 
British Columbia.. ... 36,247 49,159 36°4 98,173 98° 49 
Prince Edward Island. 94,021 108,891 15'8 109,078 0°17 
The Territories . .....| ... ....,. 56,446 |.......... 98,967 75°33 

Total ............ 3,635,024 | 4,324,810 18°97 4,833, 239 11°76 





*65,954 originally ; 3,694 were taken off and added to Ontario, when the boundary 
was changed. 


135. The following is a comparative statement of the popula- 
tion of the several electoral districts in Canada in 1881 and 1891, 
with particulars of increase or decrease, as the case may be. 


POPULATION OF CANADA BY ELECTORAL DISTRICTS, 
ACCORDING TO CENSUS, 1881 AND 1891. 











ONTARIO. 
Increase or Decrease. 
Electoral Districts. 1881. 1891. 
Number. Per cent. 
Addington.................... | 23,470 24,151 681 2-9 
ve ceucuuececeeereees | 24,014 41,856 17,842 74:3 
Bothwell.......... ........... | 922,477 25,598 3,116 13°8 
Brant, North.................. 7,645 16,993 — 652 | —3'7 | 
Brant, South................ , 482 23,359 2,877 | 14:0 
Brockville ........ ........... 15,107 15,853 746 49 
ruce, East. ................. 22. 355 71,355 —1,000 | —4'4 
Bruce, North.................. 18,645 22,580 3,885 | 20°8 
Bt... eee 94,218 20,718 —8,500 —14°4 
Cardwell 221... 16,770 15,382 —1388 | —8'2 
decusucuees eecapacees 18,777 21,746 2,969 15°8 
Cornwall and Stormont ....... 23,198 yl 3,958 17°0 
Le cceucceuteancseeeeces 20,598 20,132 — 466 | —2°2 
Durham, East............. ... 18,710 17,053 ~-1,657 —8'8 
Durham, West................ 17,555 15,374 | —2181 —12°4 
n, Fast......... .......... 25,748 26,724 976 3°8 
est. .................. 23, 480 | 93,925 | 445 1'8 
Essex, North. ........... .... 25,659 31,523 5,864 228 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY ELECTORAL DISTRICTS, 
1881 AND 1891— Continued. 
ONTARIO—Continued. 
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| Increase or Decrease. 

Electoral Districts. | 1881. | 1891. —__ 
| Number. Per cent. 
Essex, South.... ............ 21,308 24,022 2,719 12°7 
Conan ence cece ne vous 14,993 13,445 —1,548 —10°3 
Glengarry.. .  .............. 22,221 22,447 226 4-0 
Grenville ‘South. .............. 13,526 12,929 —597 —4°4 
Grey, tousse cece cece 25,334 26, 225 891 3°5 
Grey, North ............... 23, 26,341 3,007 12°9 
Grey, South....... ........... 25,703 23,672 —2,031 —7'9 
Haldimand. ................. 7,660 16,307 —1,358 —7°6 
Halton... .......... .......... 21,919 21,982 63 0°3 
Hamilton ..................... 35,961 47,245 11,284 31° 4 
Hastings, East......... ...... 17,313 18,050 737 4°2 
Hastings, North............... 20,479 22,213 1,734 8°4 
Hastings, West................ 17,400 18,964 1, 8°9 
Huron, East .... ............ 21,720 8,968 — 2,752 —12°6 
Huron, South. 21,991 19, 184 —2, —12°7 
uron, West........,......... 23,512 20,021 —3,491 —14°8 
Kent ........ .............. 29,194 31,434 2,240 7°6 
Kingston ............. ...... 14,091 19,263 5,172 %6°7 
Lambton, East..... .......... 21,725 24,269 2,544 11°7 
Lambton, West................ , 23,446 2,556 12°2 
Lanark, North............ ... 19,855 19,260 —6595 —8"0 
Lanark, South ................ 17,945 19,862 1,917 10°6 
Leeds and Grenville, North... . 12,423 13,521 1, 8'8 
Leeds, South............ .... 22,206 449 1'1 
Lennox........... ........... 16,314 14,900 —1,414 —8'6 
Lincoln and Niagara .......... 23,300 21,806 —1,494 —6°4 
London.......... ... ........ 19,746 22,281 2, 12°8 
Middlesex, East . . ........ 25,107 25,549 462 1°8 
Middiesex, North............. 21,268 19,090 —2,17 —10°3 
Middlesex, South.............. 18,888 18,806 —82 —0'4 

Middlesex, West .............. 19,491 17,288 —2,203 —11°3, 
Monck.... . . .............. 15,940 15,315 -—3°9 
Muskoka and Parry Sound.....: 17,636 26,515 8,879 50°3 
Nipissing.. -. . -... ........ 1,959 13,020 11,061 564°6 
Norfolk, North......... ...... 20,933 19,400 —1,533 —7'3 
N orfolk, South .... .... cu. 19,019 17,780 —1,239 —6°5 
Northumberland, East....... . 22,991 21,995 — 996 —4'3 
Northumberland, West....... 16,9°4 14, 947 — 2,087 —11°9 
Ontario, North................ 21,281 21,385 lu4 0°4 
Ontario, South..... .......... 20,244 18,371 —1,873 —9°2 
Ontario, Weat................. 20,189 18,792 —1,397 —6'9 
Ottawa (City) duos cece vos 27,412 37,269 9,857 36°0 
Oxford, North. .... ....... . 24,390 26,131 1,741 71 
Oxford, South .......... ss... 24,778 22,421 —2,357 —9°5 
| a) 16,387 15,466 921 5°6 
Poth, North.... ............. 26,538 26, 907 369 1°4 
Perth, South .... ....... .... 21,608 19,400 —2,208 —10°2 
Peterborough, East ...... .... 20, 402 21,919 1,517 7°4 
Peterborough, West..... ..... 13,310 5,808 2,498 18°7 
Prescott .. .... ........ ...., 22,857 24,173 1,316 5°7 
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ONTARIO. 





Increase or Decrease. 


Electoral Districts. . . — 
. Number. Per cent. 


























Prince Edward —2,155 —10'2 
Renfrew, North 3,881 20°3 
Renfrew, South 4,929 25'9 
Russell .... . ......... ..... 6,561 26'1 
Simcoe, East 8,616 31° 7 
Simcoe, North 2,083 7'9 
Simcoe, South. | —1,897 —8'3 
oronto, Centre 632 3,649 15°9 
Toronto, East. ..............-- 24,867 43,564 18,697 75°2 
Toronto, West ...... Dessous 38,565 73,827 35,262 91°4 
Victoria, North................ 16,661 16,849 188 11 
Victoria, South.. .... ........ 20 813 , 20,455 —358 —17 
Waterloo, North ............. 20, 986 25,325 4,339 20 6 
Waterloo, South. .............. 21.754 25, 139 8,385 15:6 
Welland ....... .............. 26,152 25,132 — 1,020 —3'9 
Wellington, Centre............ 26,816 23,387 —3,429 | —12'7 
Wellington, North ............ 26,024 24, 956 —1,068 —4:1 
Wellington, South. .... ..... 25, 400 24,373 —1,027 —4°0 
Wentworth, North............ | 15,998 14,591 —1,407 --8°7 
Wentworth, South ............ 15,539 16,770 1,231 7 9 
York, East... ... ............ | 22, 853 35,148 12,295 53°8 
York, North ... ............. | 21,730 |! ,284 —1,446 —6'6 
ork, West.. ................ | 18,884 | 41,857 22,973 121°6 
QUEBEC 

| 
Argenteuil.................... 14,947 15,158 211 l'4 
21,199 21,695 496 2°3 
Beauce ..................,.... 32, 37,222 5,202 16'2 
Beauharnois. .............. 16,005 16,662 657 4°1 
Bellechasse.................... 16,914 18,368 1,454 8'6 
Berthier .......... ... 21, 19,836 — 2,002 —9'1 
Bonaventure .................. 18,908 20,835 1,927 10°2 
TOME .. ....... ew eee eee 15,827 14,709 —1,118 —7'1 
Chambly .......0 .............. 10,858 11,704 846 78 
Champlain.................... 26,818 29,267 2,389 | 9°2 
Charlevoix... ............... 17,901 19,038 1,187 | 6:3 
ins ceceeee ce. 14,398 13,864 —529 —3°6 
Chicoutimi and Saguenay... 32,409 38,281 5,872 | 18°1 
ton...... oe ecececcecee. 19,581 22,779 3,198 16°3 
Dorchester........ ..... 18,710 19,017 307 1°6 
mmond and Arthabaska 37,360 43,923 6,563 17°6 
ASDÉ .......... ce... wee: 25,001 26,875 1,874 | 75 
Hochelaga......0 .............. 40,079 80, 40,919 102'1 
Huntingdon... .......... .... 15,495 14,385 —1ll0o | —72 
1) | Ye Less 14,459 11,893 —2,566 | —-17°7 
Jacqnes Cartier... .... ........ 12,345 13,832 1,487 | 12:0 
Joliette. ......... ........., 21,988 22,921 933 ; 4°2 
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Montmagny... ............... 


Montmorency ..... 


Montreal, Centre............. 
Montreal, East ... ........ 
Montreal, West............... 
Napierville........ ....... .... 
Nicolet........... ... .. ... 
Ottawa County... ............ 
Pontiac................... .... 


Quebec, Centre................ 
Quebec, East.. ........... ve 


ebec, . 
uote County................ 
Richelieu.......... .......... 


Richmond and Wolfe.......... 
Rimouski.... .... ..... sos... 


Terrebonne.................... 


Verchéres........ Miele. 





1881 AND 1891—Continued. 
QUEBEC— Concluded. 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY ELECTORAL DISTRICTS, 
1891 AND 1881—Continued. 








Nova Scortia. 
Increase or Decrease. 
Electoral Districts. 1881. 1891. —- 
Number. Per cent. 




















Anuapolis....... ...... .... 20,598 19,350 — 1,248 — 60 
Antigonish ................... 18,060 16,114 —1,946 —10°7 
Cape Breton..... ............ 31,258 34,244 2,986 9°6 
chester ......... ........ 26,720 27,160 440 1°6 
Cumberland ....... .......... 27,368 34,529 7,161 26°1 
Digby... ............. ..., .. 19,881 |. 19,897 16 |........... 
Guysborough ................. 17,808 17,195 — 618 — 34. 
ifax (City).......... ...... 36,100 .495 2,395 6°8 
Halifax (County) ......... ... 31,817 32,863 1,046 3.3 
cece cee e eee eeccce eee: 23,359 22,052 —1,307 — 56 
Inverness... ,. .... .......... 25,651 25,779 0°5 
King’s..... ............ 23,469 22,489 — 980 — 4'2 
unenburg ................... 28,583 31,075 2,492 | 8°7 
Pictou................... ... 35, 535 54 — 994 — 27 
1. .... cu... co... 10,577 10,610 33 0°3 
ichmond ... .............. 15,12 399 — 722 — 47 
Shelburne..................... 14,913 14,956 43 0'3 
Victoria. .... ..... .... ee 12,470 12,432 — 88 — 0:3 
Yarmouth............. ....... 21,284 22,216 932 4°3 
New BRUNSwICK. 
Albert . .................. 12,329 10,971 —1,358 —11 0 
Carleton ................,..... 23,365 22,529 — 836 — 36 
Charlotte ..................... 26,087 23,752 —2,335 — 8°9 
Gloucester ........... Lass eaeee 21,614 24,897 3,283 15°2 
King weuv ne eca cee eeteceens ee 22,618 23,845 1,227 5'4 
King'8............. . .. ..... 25,617 23 —2,530 — 9'8 
N orthumnberiand we cee ec ecwrnes 25,109 25,713 604 2°4 
Lucca eee sceeeteeeeeees 14.017 12,152 —1,865 —13'3 
puce nue cos. 7,068 8,308 1,250 17°7 
st J Cit y). wee eaccwerens 26,127 24,184 —1,948 — 7'4 
t. John (County). wees 26,839 25,390 —1,449 — 5'4 
Fi ec sonner. 6,651 5,762 — 889 —13°3 
Victoria ...................... 15,686 18,217 2,531 16 1 
Westmoreland ........... .... 37,719 41,477 3,758 9°9 
dus eo cos essor , 30,979 582 1°9 
MANITUBA 
Lisgar ..... .................. 12,679 22,103 9,424 743 
Marquette . . ............... 15,449 36,069 20,620 1334 
Provencher ........... ...... 12,496 15,469 2,973 23°7 
Selkirk .. . ................ 13,651 53,226 39,575 289°9 
Winnipeg......... ........... 7,985 25,639 17,654 221'1 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





——_—_— 


Increase or Decrease. 








Electoral Districts. 1881. 1891. —_—— —- — 

Number. Per cent. 

Cariboo ... ............. .. | 7,550 5,519 —2,031 —%" 9 

New Westminster............. 15,417 42,226 , 173°9 

Vancouver.................... 9,991 18,229 8, 82°5 

Victoria ...................... 7,301 18,538 11,237 153-9 

Yale ........... ........ .... 9,200 13,661 4,461 48-5 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

King’s ............. .......... | 26,433 633 | 200 | 0-7 

Prince ............. ...,...... 34,347 36,470 2,123 6°2 

Queen’s ......... 1 | | 48,111 45,975 | —2'136 | 4:4 

THe TERRITORIES 

Alberta. a = consonnes. D 

Assiniboia, East............... , . 

Assinibuia, West.......... ... 25,515 9.890 41,284 161°8 

Saskatchewan................ 11,150 

Unorganized .................. 30,931 +82, 168 1,237 4 0 

+ Wholly estimated. 


136. In Census Bulletin No. 1 the urban population of Canada 
was divided into three groups: (1) cities and towns of popula 
tion of 5,000 and upwards ; (2) of 3,000 to 5000 ? @) of 1,500 to 
3,000, for the purpose of showing the growth of the cities and 
towns and villages separately, so that those interested may at 
once ascertain the development of urban life in each of the three 
grades. In order to prevent confusion in making comparisons, 
it is necessary to point out that, in many cases, additions to popu- 
lation have been caused by the annexation of adjacent territory 
since 1881—notably in the cases of Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
London and St. John. In each such instance the population of 
the annexed region as it was in 1881 has been added in the tables, 
to the population of that year as given in the census volumes of 
1881, so that the comparison of growth may be exact. 
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Increase or Decrease. 

Cities and Towns. 1881. 1891. —_— ———— — 
Number. Per cent. 

ee es — |_| 

| 

Montreal ..................... 155,237 *216,650 61,413 39°5 
Toronto....................... 96,196 *181,220 85,024 88'4 
bec. ....................... 62,446 644 1'0: 
amilton ......... ........... 35,969 *48,980 13,020 36°2 
Ottawa .................. Less. 31,307 *44,154 12,847 41°0 
St. John...................... 41,353 *39,17 —2,174 —5'2 
Max... .. .......... .... 36,100 +38, 556 456 6°8 
London ....................... 26, 266 *31,977 5,711 217 
Winnipeg... +. .............. 7,985 , 642 17,657 221°1 
Kingston. .... ................ 14,091 19,264 5,173 36°7 
Victoria, B.C.. .... .......... 5,925 16,841 10,916 18472 

Vancouver, B.C...............1............ 13,685 13,685 1|........... . 
t. Henri.................. .. 6,415 13,415 7,000 109°1 
Brantford ................. ... 9,616 12,753 3,137 32°6 
Charlottetown ........... .... 11,485 11,374 —111 —0'9 
0) | ...... ...... .... 6,890 11,265 4,375 63°5 
Guelph ....................... 9,890 10,539 649 6°5 
St. Thomas........ . ......... | 8,367 10,370 2,003 23°9 
indsor ...................... 6,561 10,322 3,761 57 3 
Sherbrooke .... .............. 7,227 10,110 2,883 39°9 
Belleville...... ............... 9,516 9,914 398 4°2 
Peterboro’ 6,812 9,717 2,905 42°6 
Stratford. ..................... 8,239 9,501 1,262 15:3 
Ste. Cunégonde... ....... ... 4,849 9,293 4,444 91°7 
St. Catharines. ................ 9,631 9,170 —461 —4°7 
Chatham, Ont...... .......... 7,873 9,052 1,179 15°0 
Brockville ....... .. . ...... 7,609 8,793 1,184 15'°5 
Moncton.... .....,..... .... 5,032 8,765 3,733 74:2 
Woodstock, Ont. 5,373 8,612 3,289 60°3 
Three Rivers............ 8,670 8,334 — —3°8 
| . ............... 5,187 7,535 2,348 45°2 
Owen Sound................ 4,426 754% 3,071 69°4 
Berlin......... ............... 4,054 7,425 3,371 83°? 
Lévis. ....... . .............. 7,597 7,301 — 296 —3°9 
St. Hyacinthe. ................ 5,321 7,016 1,695 31°9 
Cornwall.. .................., 4,468 2,337 §2°3 
Sarnia. .......... ............ 3,874 6,693 2,819 72°7 
Sorel... . ........... ...... 5,791 6,669 878 15'2 
New Westminster........ .. 1,500 6,641 5,141 342°7 
Fredericton. .................. 6,218 6,502 284 4°& 
Yarmouth ............ ....... 3,485 6,089 2,604 74°7 
Lindsay ...................... 5,080 6,081 1,001 19°7 





* The population in the 1881 column includes the same boundaries as in the 1891 
column and consequently differs in these cases, where annexations have taken place 
since 1881, from the population as given by the Census of 1881. 

+The Imperial troops stationed in Halifax, and their families (when on the: 
strength of the regiment) are not included in these figures. 
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Increase or Decrease. 
Cities and Towns. 1881. 1891. ——_—_—_ 

Number. Per cent. 

ae _ jo 
TTI@. 1.6 se. cece cee eeeee 4,854 | 5,550 696 14°3 
Valleyfeld..... .............. 3,906 §,516 1,610 41'2 
TUTO ... coco. 3,461 | 5,102 1,641 47°4 
Port Hope.................... 5,581 | 5,042 — 589 —9°6 


POPULATION OF TOWNS IN CANADA WITH FROM 3,000 TO 5,000 
INHABITANTS, 1881 AND 1891. 


rillia .......,... . . Dessus. 
Nanaimo... ........ ee sons 
West Toronto Junction........ 
Carleton Place................ 


Lunenburg........... ii 
Dartmouth, N.S.............. 


Joliette. .......... APE TEE 


1881. 


1,975 


ssvssacseusee 


1891. 





Increase or Decrease. 








Number. Per cent. 
4,089 494 lil 
4,829 —128 —2°5 
4,813 3,918 434°7 
4,722 408 9°3 
4,752 1,841 63 2 
4,595 2,950 179°3 
4,518 4,518 |.... ...... 
4,435 2,460 121°5 
4,401 1,581 56°0 
4,363 1,321 43°4 
4,357 892 25°8 
4,191 —127 —3°9 
4,175 1,884 82-2 
4,066 74 . 19 
4,044 2,294 131:1 
4,576 | 790 20°8 
3,876 | 3,876 |............ 
3,864 | 1,777 85°1 
3,839 —j —15'8 
3,781 1,507 66°2 
3,778 3,778 |...... .... 
3,776 1,181 45°53 
3,761 1,855 56°3 
3,669 798 28 
551 —5 —'1 
3,546 —163 —4°4 
3,537 2,000 130°1 
3,433 — 247 67 
8,416 1 |............ 
3,377 —127 —3°8 
863 8,363 1............ 
3,349 1,002 CS dr 
8,372 104 8°2 
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POPULATION OF TOWNS IN CANADA WITH FROM 8,000 TO 5,000 
INHABITANTS, 1881 AND 1891--Concluded. 








oe 


Increase or Decrease. 














Towns. 1881. 1891. —-- — —— 
Number. Per cent. 
Arnprior ..................... 2,147 3,341 1,194 55°6 
Desercnto . 1,670 3, 1,668 99°8 
Strathroy. ... ............... 8,817 3,316 — 601 —13°1 
Woodstock, N.B... ..... ... 2,487 3,288 801 32°2 
Picton..... ... ........,...... 2,975 3,287 312 10 5 
Brampton..................... 2,920 3,252 332 11°3 
Westville...................... 2,202 3,152 950 43°1 
erth ........................ 2,467 3,136 669 27°1 
Paris...................... oe 8,173 3,094 —79 —2°4 
Coaticook..................... 2,682 , 086 5'0 
Côte St. Antoine........ ..... 884 3,076 2,192 2480 
ONO... cee ccc cece eens 2,684 , 068 384 14°3 
Walkerton. ............... .. 2,604 | 3,061 457 17'°5 





POPULATION OF VILLAGES IN CANADA WITH FROM 1,500 TO 3,000 
INHABITANTS, 1881 AND 1891. 





Increase or Decrease. 




















Villages. 1881 1891. ——— 
Number. Per cent. 
Picton, N.S....... ... ..... 8,403 2,998 —405 —11°9 
Côte St. Louis ................ 1,571 2,972 1,401 89'1 
Orangeville ...... .... ....... 2,847 2,962 115 4°0 
Waterloo ..................... 2,066 2,941 75 42°3 
Prescott ................... 2,999 2,919 —80 —2'6 
Summerside, P.E.I............ 2,853 2,882 29 1°0 
t. Jérôm 3 cee eceseee one 2,032 2,868 836 41°1 
, N. sce ee aero eres: 2,559 2, 279 10°9 
dus oo cesse 1,880 2,822 942 50°] 
Whitby, O.................... 3,140 2,786 — 354 —11°2 
1 Q................. 2,355 2,757 402 17°0 
W burg ..... ............ 1,525 2,726 1,201 78°7 
Port Arthur................... 1,275 2,698 1,423 111°6 
St. Stephen, N.B.............. 2,338 342 14°6 
Simone. ..,.......... ........,. 2,645 2,674 29 l'1 
Seaforth ...................... 2,480 2,641 161 6°5 
Clmton. ............... .... 2,606 2,635 29 11 
i Eos... 2,876 2,631 —245 —8"5 
Renfrew .... ........... . + 1,605 2,611 1,006 62°6 
Listowel ........ .... ........ 2,688 2,587 —101 —3'7 
Nicolet ... ............ 1,880 2,518 638 34°0 
North Sydney ... ...... ..... 1,520 2,522 1,002 65°9 
i. sssssscsocesoe. 2,680 2, 465 —115 —4°3 
Sydney Mines ....... .. co. 2,340 2,416 106 4°5 
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Sydney....... ................ 1,480 427 947 64°0 
ampbellford............ ..... 1,418 2,424 1,006 70°9 
Stellarton .................... 2,297 2,410 113 5°08 
Notre Dame de Grace ......... 1,524 2,305 781 51°2 
Ambherstburg....... .......... 2,672 2,279 — 393 — 147 
Chicoutimi .................... 1,935 2,277 342 17:77 
Thorold....................... 2,456 2,273 —183 —7'4 
Ridgetown.. .. .............. 1,538 2, 716 46°5 
Buckingham ....... .......... 1,479 2, 760 51:3 
Mount Forest................. 2,170 2,214 44 2°0 
Aylmer, © ... ........ 1,540 2,16 40°6 
ingham. ................... 1,918 2,167 249 12°9 
Tiüilsonburg......... ..... .... 1,939 2,163 224 11°6 
Milltown, N.B.............. 1,664 2,146 482 29°0 
Newmarket .................. 2,006 2,143 137 6°8 
Penetanguishene............. 1,089 2,110 1,021 93°7 
Mitchell........ Le eeeeetecee ee 2,284 2,101 —183 —8'0 
Magog russe corses. 768 2,100 1,332 173°4 
Midland ...................... 1,095 2,088 993 90°7 
Dresden ...... .............. 1,979 2,058 79 4° 0 
Forest ..... ................ 1,614 2,057 443 27'4 
Richmond, Q....... ..... ... 1,571 2,056 485 30:8 
Hawkesbury ...... .... ...... 1,920 2,042 122 6°3 
Welland .....  .............. 1,870 2,035 165 8°8 
Uxbridge....... .............. 1,824 2,023 199 10°9 
Palmerston. ................. 1,828 2,006 178 9°7 
Meaford... .... .........,. ... 1,866 1,999 133 71 
Wiarton..…............., su. 796 1,984 1,188 149°2 
Portsmouth ................... 1,734 1,974 240 13°8 
Drummondville................ 900 1,955 1,055 117°2 
Aylmer, du ee rover à 1,762 1,945 183 10°3 
Caughnawaga. ............ .. 1,684 1,936 252 15°0 
London, West................. 1,601 1,915 314 19°6 
Leamington ................. 1,411 1,910 499 35°4 
Parrsboro’ .................... 1,206 1,909 7 58°2 
Point Edward...... .......... 1,298 1,881 588 45°4 
Morrisburg ... ..... ......... 1,719 1,859 140 8:1 
Gravenhurst......... . ....... 1,015 1,848 833 82:0 
reston. . . ................. 1,419 1,843 424 80-0 
Oakville .... ................. 1,710 1,828 118 6°6 
Merritton ......... .. Déesse 1,798 1,813 15 0'8 
Exeter........................ 1,725 1,809 84 4°8 
Dunnville....... sens 1,808 1,776 —82 —1:7 
Lachute .. .. ................ 765 1,751 986 128°9 
AUTOFA ose cee eee 1,540 1,743 203 131 
Louiseville ......... ..,....... 1,381 1,740 359 26°0 
Waterloo................ .... 1,617 1,733 116 71 
Iberville ... ................. 1,847 1,710 —137 —7'4 
Granby......... .. ........... 1,040 1,710 67 64°4 
Essex Centre ................. 800 1,709 909 113-6 
Blenheim ................ ... 1,212 1,708 496 4:9 
Port Perry... ................ 1,800 1,698 —102 —6"6. 
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Increase or Decrease. 








Villages, 1881. 1891. j|—— — 
Number. Per cent. 
Montmagny....... 1,738 1,697 —41 —2°4 
Kentville, N.S. .. .......... 1,285 1,686 401 31:2 
1) | 1,539 1,680 141 9°2 
18ÈON ............. .. +... 1,772 1,687 —85 —4°8 
Ashburnham .................. 1,266 1,674 408 32°2 
Port D. ss... 1,400 1,659 259 18°65 
Alexandria........ ........... 1,200 1,614 414 34°5 
Fergus........ .............. 1,748 1,598 —135 —7'8 
Windsor Mills.......... 879 1,591 712 81°0 
harnois ................ 1,499 1,590 91 6°0 
ord.................. .... 1,080 1,571 491 45°4 
St. Boniface.................., 1,283 1,553 270 21:0 
Berthier .... ................ 2,156 1,537 —619 —28°7 
Gatineau Point .... .......... 1,460 1,520 60 4 1 
Se 1,473 1,509 36 2°4 





137. The urban population of Canada in 1871 was 686,019, or 
18°8 per cent of the total population ; in 1881 it was 912,934, or 
21°I per cent, and in 1891 it was 1,390,910, or 28°77 per cent. 
The growth of the urban at the expense of the rural population 
is one of the features of the present age throughout the world, 
and it is evident, from the foregoing figures, that the movement 
prevails in Canada as well as elsewhere. The large increase be- 
tween 1881 and 1891 is caused to a considerable extent by the 
growth of a number of small places which had not attained a 
population of 1,500 in 1881. 


138. The proportions of the urban and rural populations re- 
spectively to the total population, in each of the census years, 
1871, 1881 and 1891, are given on the following page : 
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PROPORTION OF URBAN AND RURAL TO TOTAL POPULATION, 
1871, 1881, 1891. 










Rural. | Urban. | Rural. | Urban. | Rural. 

















Ontario... .................. 80°6 22 8 77°2 33°2 66°8 
Quebec see cecceccn ccs voue 80°5 22°8 77'2 29°2 70:8 
ova Scotia...:.............. 86 0 13°6 86°4 21°2 78°8 
New Brunswick ............. 75°7 22°3 777 19°4 80°6 
Manitoba ...............:.. 98°8 12°1 87°9 22°5 7776 
British Columbia. .... .... .. 91°1 11°9 88°1 42°5 57°5 
Prince Edward Island........ ° 88°5 14°1 85°9 13°0 87-0 
The Territories. . ...........|........1........|........1....... 5°6 94°4 
Canada ama cece erences eceene 98°7 71°8 





139. The increase in urban population in Ontario and Quebec 
must be, to a large extent, attributed to the reason given above ; 
in Nova Scotia the increase is principally accounted for by the 
fact that in 1881, several places that really were towns, could not 
be treated as such, owing to their limits not having been defined. 
New’ Brunswick is remarkable for the steady decline in urban 
population during the last twenty years. In Manitoba and 
British Columbia, the increase has, of course, been considerable, 
especially in the latter province, where the growth of the city of 
Vancouver has been phenomenal, as it had no existence in 1881 
and now forms 14 per cent of the population of the province. 


140. The population of Canada in 1881 consisted of 2,188,778 
males and 2,136,032 females, and in 1891 of 2,460,471 males and 
2,372,768 females, and the following table gives comparative par- 
et eo of the proportions of the sexes in each province in 1881 
and 1891. 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY SEXES, 1881 AND 1891. 





= 


1881. | 1891. 











Provinces. _— | OO — 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 

Ontario .............. ......., 978,765 918, 157 ,069, 1,044,834 
Quebec .…....................... 678,109 680,913 744,141 744, 

Nova Scotia.......... ........ 220,538 220,031 227,093 223,308 

New Brunswick. .............. 164,119 157,114 163,739 157,524 

Manitoba ............. ...... $4,903 27,357 84,342 68,164 

British Columbia............. , 29,503 19,956 63,003 35,170 

Prince Edward Island. ........ 54,728 54,163 54,881 54,197 

The Territories............... 28,113 28,333 53,785 45,182 

Canada.................. 2,188,778 | 2,136,082 | 2,460,471 | 2,872,768 


PROPORTION OF THE SEXES PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 














1881 AND 1891. 
1881. 1891. 
Provinces. — 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Ontario ....................... 508 492 506 494 
bec .... ........ .... ..... 499 501 500 500 
ova Scotia ...:.. ..,......... 500 500 504 496 
New Brunswick ......... ..... 511 489 510 490 
itoba ... .. .............. 561 439 558 447 
British Columbia.............. _ §96 404 642 358 
Prince Edward Island......... 503 497 503 497 
The Territories. ......... Lo... 498 502 543 457 
Canada...,.......... .... 506 |. 494 509 491 


141. The preponderance of females which existed in 1881 in 

uebec was not maintained in 1891, the proportion of sexes in 
that year being the same, while that in the Territories has been 
overcome, males, as was only to be expected, being largely in 
the majority. There was a decrease in the actual number of 
males .in New Brunswick, and a consequent reduction in the 
proportion of sexes, There was an increase in the proportion 
of males in Canada in_1891,as compared with 1881, owing to the 


93 
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influx of male settlers into the Territories and British Columbia, 
but the proportion in the four older provinces remained about 
the same, viz., 504 males to 496 females. 


142. The proportion in the United Kingdom is about 485 
males to 515 females. The population of the continent of 
Europe by recent census takings comprises 170,818,561 males 
and 174,914,119 females, the latter’s plurality being 4,095,588. 
Among sixteen European nations the female sex preponderates ; 
most strongly in Portugal and Norway, and least in Belgium 
and France. In six countries, Italy, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Bosnia the male sex is in the majority. In the 
United States the proportion is 512 males to 488 females. In 
the Australian Colonies there are 536 males to 464 females. 


143. The number of Canadians, z.e., persons born in Canada, 
was, according to the census of 1891, 4,185,877, and according 
to the same authority in 1881, 3,715,492, showing an increase of 
470,385. The increase in the native-born population, therefore, 
constituted 92°5 per cent of the total increase. 


144. The following tables show the number of persons in each 
province in 1881 and 1891, that were born in Canada and in 
other countries, respectively ; and the principal countries in 
which and in what numbers the foreign-born had their birth- 
places. 
BIRTH PLACES OF THE PEOPLE IN CANADA, 

1881 AND 1891. 








1881. 1891. 


Provinces. Born Born Born Born 
TT | in ‘ in other in in other 
Canada. Countries. | (Canada. Countries. 





Ontario . .................... 1,496, 744 430,211 1,708, 702 
ebec....... . . ........... 1, 76,802 1,406,514 
ova Scotia . 412,589 27,960 
ew Brunawick................ 289, 268 
Manitoba.................... 45,757 16,503 108,017 
British Columbia.............. 34,907 14,492 56, 
Prince Edward Island......... 99,369 9,522 102,652 
North-west Territories......... 53,886 2,560 
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145. From the preceding table it is found that the population 
of the several provinces had their birthplaces in Canada, other 
British Possessions and Foreign Countries in the following pro- 
portions, in 1881 and 1891 :— 


PROPORTION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN IN CANADA, 
1881 AND 1891. | 














1881 1891 
Provinces. mn Born in Born in 
Born | British | Born | Born | British | Born 
Pos | where. |Canada.| 95 | wher 
Canada. sessions, | here. &.! soasions, | Where. 
Ontario. ............... 77-6 18:4 | 4:0 | 80°8 155 | 3:7 
uebec ... _............. 94°3 3°8 19°| 94°56 8°7 1'8 
Nova Scotia... 98°6 5°4 l'0 94°1 4°8 11 
New Brunswick.......... 90°2 . 7°8 2°0 93°1 5°2 1'7 
itoba.............. . 73°5 1832 13°3 70'8 18°5 10°7 
British Columbia......... 70°7 12°1 | 172 | 679 21°5 | 20°6 
Prince Edward Ialand....| 91°2 8'1 - 07 94°1 5°2 0'7 
The Territories. . ....... 95°5 0°5 40 80°9 13°0 6°1 
Canada... . ......| 85° 
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The proportion of native-born has increased in the four older 
provinces and in Prince Edward Island, while it has decreased 
very considerably in the newer portions of the Dominion, show- 
ing that those portions are largely settled by immigration from 
outside the country. Manitoba has evidently receiyed a very 

e proportion of her increased population from the other 
provinces. 


146. In the United States the foreign-born were 14°77 per 
cent of the whole population in 1890, against 13°32 per cent in 
1880, leaving the native-born 85:23 per cent in 1890 and 86°68 
per cent in 1880. Canada has, therefore, a somewhat larger 
Proportion of its inhabitants native-born. Including those born 
under the British flag in other parts of the Empire with the na- 
tive-born, there is only 3°3 per cent of the population of Canada 
foreign-born. 


147. The use of French as an official language having been 
recognized by Great Britain shortly after the conquest of Canada 
in 1760, and having been confirmed at various times in the 
Subsequent history of the country, it follows that a large number 
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of the population are French-speaking Canadians, and the fol- 


lowing table shows the number of such persons in the Dominion 
according to the censuses of 1881 and 1891 :— 


FRENCH-SPEAKING CANADIANS, 1881 AND 1891. 


| 
(French-speaking Persona.|~ roportion to Popula- 











tion. 
- Provinces. | 

| 1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 

Ontario ........................... 101,194 101,123 5°2 | 4°8 
Quebec ces ce ees ore sosossssse 1,071,581 , 78°8 79°8 
ova Scotia.............. ene eeeee | .40, , 838 9°3 | 6'°6 
New Brunswick. . .. ............ 56,572 61,767 17:6 | 192 
Manitobea.................... ose 9,868 11,102 15°0 73 
British Columbia.... ............. 7 1,181 13 , 1°2 
Prince Edward Island. ........... i 10,736 11,847 9°38 : 10°8 
The Territories.......... ........ 2,633 1,770 | 4°7 | 1°8 
Canada. . ......... Leeveces 1,294,304 | 1,404,974 29°9 | 29°0 








148. Prince Edward Island is the smallest of all the provinces, 
but is more than twice as thickly populated as any other pro- 
vince, the proportion being 54°5 persons to the square mile. 
Nova Scotia comes next in density of population with 21°9 per- 
sons. The following is the order in which the provinces stand, 
according to density of population, as ascertained by the census 


of 1891 :— 


\ 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN CANADA. 


Prince Edward Island....... .... 545 | Quebec.................... ...... 6°5 
Nova Scotia .... ................ 219 | Manitoba ................... .. . 24 
New Brunswick..... ............ 11:4 | British Columbia... ... ........-. 8 
Ontario..............., ce eee ee 9°6 | Provisional districts............... 2 


Canada........ roues use. 18 
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149. The following table shows the civil condition of the people 
of Canada :— | 


Conjugal condition. Aggregate. Males. Females. 














ee: 


Number. | Per ct. | Number. | Per ct. 








Number. | Per ct. 


Single ............. 8,053,392 | 63°18 | 1,601,541 | 65°09 | 1,451,851 | 61°20 
Married. ... ..... 1,588,055 | 32 85 | 796,153 | 32°35 791,902 | 33°37 
Widowed. .. .... 191,7 3°97 62,777 2°56 129,015 5°43 





These figures indicate that of the whole population of Canada 
(4,833,239, of which males were 2,460,471 and females 2,372,768) 
over three-fifths were single, nearly one-third married, and one- 
twenty-fifth were widowed. 

In the United States, very nearly three-fifths were single, some- 
what over one-third were married, and not quite one-twentieth 
were wiodwed. 

In Canada, considered as to sex, over three-fifths of the males 
and over three-fifths of the females were single, the single males 
being somewhat greater in proportion than the single females. 
The proportion of married males and married females was nearly 
the same—one-third in each case, with a slight preponderance of 
females. The proportion of widows was slightly more than 
double that of widowers, showing that widows do not marry 
again as frequently as widowers do. 

In the United States, more than three-fifths of the males and 
more than one-half of the females were single. The married 
were in about equal proportions, the female proportion being 
slightly in excess. The widows were three times as many, pro- 
portionately to numbers, as the widowers. 


150. Of the male population in 1891, 796,153 were husbands, 
62,777 were widowers. As there were 1,601,541 unmarried and 
children, by deducting the children (and the 951 boys under 
twenty who were married) we have 458,876 men who were 
bachelors on 6th April, 1891. 


151. Of the male population in 1881, 690,544 were husbands, 
50895 were widowers. By deducting the children (and the 841 
boys under twenty who had perpetrated marriage) we have 413,- 
249 men who were bachelors in 1881. 
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152. Adding the widowers, there were 521,653 unmarried men 
in 1891, against 461,144 in 1881. About 40 per cent of the men 
of marriageable age were unmarried in 1891 and also 1881. 

There does not seem to be the growing aversion to marriage 
on the part of the men of Canada that has been affirmed of the 
men of other countries. 


153. Of the female population in 1891, 791,903 were wives, 
129,015 were widows. As there were 1,451,851 unmarried and 
children, by deducting the children and married girls (latter num- 
bering 11,428) we have 330,628 women who were spinsters on 
the 6th April, 1891. 


154. Of the female population in 1881, 689,540 were wives, 
109,435 were widows. As there were 1,336,982 unmarried and 
children, by deducting the children (and the 11,749 girls who had 
married) we have 297,847 women who were spinsters in 1881. 


155. Adding the widows there were 459,643 unmarried women 
over twenty years of age in 1891, and 407,282 in 1881—about 
30°7 per cent of the women twenty years and over were unmar- 
ried in 1891, and 37°1 per cent in 1881. 


156. These figures do not support the belief that the people of 
Canada like those of other countries are not married and given 
in marriage to the same extent now as in former years. 


157. The census of 1891 shows that there were 4 husbands 
who had attained the mature age of 14 years, and 947 between 
15 and 20 years old ; and that 30 of these latter were widowers. 
The census of 1881 revealed 2 husbands of 14 years old, one 
of whom was a widower, and 849 married boys between 15 and 
20 years, of whom 31 were widowers. 


158. Among the females the census of 1891 showed 27 mar- 
ried under 15 years, three of whom wore “ weeds,” <nd 11,401 
between 15 and 20 years who had taken wifely vows, of whom 
129 were widows. The census of 1881 showed 44 married girls 
under 15, and 11,705 between 15 and 20 years ; of the latter 106 
were widows. 
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1§9. In respect to the ages of the married the following state- 









































ments are made :— io, [li 
MALES. 
1881. 1891. 
Age Periods. —.—__- —|- ————— 
Total . Wid- | Total . Wid- - 
Living. Married. | awed. | Living. | Married. owed. 
Not given............ 28,921 | 11,487] 194] 31,585 9,640 
85 andover.......... 6,031 1,894 | 2,362 5,931 2315 | 3,189 
75 to 84.............. :8965 | 15,260 | 8,419 | 30,845 | 18,501 | 10,382 
65 to 74........:..... 67,395 | 47,678 | 11111 | 77,658 706 | 14,014 
55 toG4........... .. 113,204 | 91,826 | 10,085 | 129,706 | 107,317 
BtoB. lle. 163,653 | 187,467 | 8,235 | 188,688 | 159,981 | 10,149 
35 to 44....... LT] 218,678 | 1777285 | 6,169 | - 258,853 | 209,636 | 7,448 
25 to ........ 319.161. 177,265 | 3,792 | 358,397 | 198,966 | 4,316 
MW... ....... 216,162 | 29,581 | ‘428 | 237,144 | 30140! ‘491 
15 to 19... 246, 849 81 | 258,325 947 30 
10 to 14... 1 7. 2 1 | 279,889 4 |... 
Bto9...... se. 90,427 | .........l........ 297, 385 J REE 
lto4.... 1 177,702 |..........|... lt 244807 [OED 
Under 1... 1,704 1... "308 1.1: 1: 
Totals.......... | 2,184,799 | 690,544 | 50,827 | 2,460,471 | 796,163 | 62,777 
FEMALES. 
Not given .......... 29,848 | 12,835 | 482 | $1,581 | 10,450) 1,025 
85 and over .... .... 6,001 14 8,726 7 5,003 
75 to 4 ............, 25,161 6,217 | 14,645 | 28,015 7,406 | 18,365 
65 to 74... 1. 59,651 r 29721 | 70,078 | 34,223 | 30,149 
85 to 64. 1" 102,861 24,691 | 120,492 ; 29,534 
45 to 54... 1. 139,028 | 117,192 | 19,988 | 178,557 | 197,608 | 22,637 
3 to 4... ........ 209,052 | 168,627 | 12,885 194,570 | 14,156 
25 to ............. 295,774 "4 6,439 | 348,839 | 237,718 | 7,021 
20 to 24... 1.1.2.2, 217,771 | 74,687 963 | 235,913 | 77,45 998 
t0o19.... ........ 981 | 11,705} 106 | 264,412 | 11,401 129 
10 to 14... 247,728 44 |... 269, 287 97 3 
Bto9........... 1. 73.446 |...... |... 1606 |.........l........ 
1to4... "| 290,986 | |... 341 |... DIU 
Under 1... .... 59,478 |.......:| 111 59,149 || 
Totals.......... : 2 136,081 | 689,540 | 107,641 | 2,372,768 791,903 | 129,015 





The census of 1881 gave 109,375 widows, but 1,734 cannot be 
traced. 
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160. The next table shows the proportion of widowed to total 
number of persons in each age group :—  - 









































WIDOWERS—MALES. WiIDOWS—FEMALES. 
Age Period. EE _ ; 

Total of Group. | Per 10,000. | Total of Group. | Per 10,000 

1881. 1891 1881. | 1891 1881. 1891. 1881 1891. 
15 to 19.... .... ,028| 258,325 1'2 1:2: 239,281] 254,412 4°4 5:0 
2 to 24......... 216,162! 287,144, 19°8 177; 217,771, 235,918} 44°2 42-0 
25 to 84......... 313,151} 368,897; 1211] 120°4, 295,774, 348,829) 217 7| 202°7 
85 to 44......... 218,673, 258, 282°1| 287 9: 209,052, 243,236) 616°3| 582-0 
45 to 54......... 163,653) 188,688) 503°2' 538°0 139,028) 178,557| 1440°0, 1270-0 
55 to 64... 113,204] 129,706] 891 7| 966-2! 102,861| 120,492] 2400-0| 2451 -0 
65 to 74. ....... 67,395! 77,658! 1660°0) 1804°0 59,651, 70,078! 3976°0, 4802-0 
75 to 84. ....... 28,265| 30,845! 2978°0 33660! 25,161] 28,015] 5820°0) 65550 
85 and over...... 6,031 5,931| s916-0 58770 6, 6,263| 6208-7| 8000-0 








161. The following table gives the material for comparison 
between Canada and other countries :— 





| 


Number in each | Number in each|} Number in each . 














100 Persons. 100 Males. 100 Females. 
Countries. Census. | { | 

Ÿ z 3 | Œ 3 z Cs] & | Ë 
an © — Q en © 
ss Elsi + iEle) S IE à 

sa ls lelalsl>la | SE 
Lovers vo. 63 33 | 4 65 | 32 | 3 61 St! 5 
England and Wales. 1891 61 34] 5 62/35; 8! 6o| 331! 7 
tland............ 65 29 6 67 | 30| 3 | 63 29 | 8 
Ireland... . . . 1891 67 26 | 7 | 10 | 26 | 4 64 26 | 10 
United States....... 1890....| 59 36 | 5 62 | 35 | 3 | 56 7 7 
Germany ...... .... 1890....| 60 #4! 6|' 62135 | 83 58 33 | 9 
Austria-Hungary. . .|1890 61 34 | 5 63/34; 3; 59} S38] 8 
Norway ........... | 62; 82] 6 62|/34/ 41 61] S11] 8 
Sweden .. 1890 61 | 33 | 6 621341 41 59; SI 8 
Netherlands........ 1889 ...| 62 83; 5! 63/33) 4}, 60 33] 7 
Belgium........... 290. 62 | 32 | 6| 64] 82 | 4], ol) &]7 
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With respect to single persons of both sexes, Canada has 
fewer to each 100 of the population than Scotland and Ireland 
and more than England and Wales, but approaches closely to 
the average for the whole United Kingdom, showing that the 
characteristics of the race are perpetuated on this side of the 
Atlantic. The number of married persons in the United King- 
dom is one less in the 100 persons than in Canada, and is the 
same in Canada as in the two northern countries of Norway and 
Sweden. The proportion of widowed is less in Canada than in 
any other of the countries named, being due to the lower propor- 
tion of widows in Canada—-since in five other countries the pro- 
portion of widowers is the same as in Canada. A study of the 
table will suggest many interesting conclusions. 


162. In 1891 out of a total population of 4,833,239 only 63,116 
were unspecified as to age. Of these 31,535 were males and 31,- 
581 females. SO . 


163. In 1881 out of a total population of 4,324,810 there were 
58,769 persons whose ages were not given, 28,921 being males 
and 29,828 females. . 


164. The unspecified were 1°30 per cent of the total population 
in 1891, and 1°36 in 1881. 


165. Divided by sex there were 2,460,471 males and 2,372,768 
females in 1891, and 2,188,845 males and 2,135,950 females in 
1881. | 


166. The increase in males in 1891 was 12‘4 per cent, and in 
females 11°9 per cent. Males, therefore, increased slightly more 
than females in the decade, forming, in 1891, 50°9 per cent of 
the whole population, and 50°6 per cent in 1881. 


167. The men of working age (15 to 55) numbered in 1891, 
1,301,407 against 1,157,667 in 1881, an increase of 143,740, ex- 
cluding in both cases those whose ages were not given. 


168. The men over the working age (55 and over) numbered 
244,140 in 1891 and 214,895 in 1881, an increase of 29,245. 
Boys under 15 years numbered 883,389 in 1801, and 787,296 


v 


in 1881, an increase of 96,093. 


169. The women of working age (15 to 55 years) numbered. 
1,260,959 in 1891, against 1,100,906, an increase of 160,051. 
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170. The women over the working age (§5 and upwards) num- 
bered 224,848 in 1891, and 193,674 in 1881, an increase of 31,174. 


171. Girls under 15 years numbered 855,382 in 1891, and 811, 
603 in 1881, an increase of 43,779. 


172. Thus taking the population of males and females of the 
working age we have in 1891, 2,562,366 persons supporting 2,- 
207,759, against 2,258,573 persons supporting 2,007,468 in 1881. 
The supported in 1891 were 86°16 per cent of the supporters, 
and in 1881 they were 88°88 per cent. Taking this rough test 
it seems that the persons to be supported in 1891 were fewer 
proportionately than in 1881. 


173. In the following table a division of the population is 
made into seven classes :— 

Ist, Infants, those under 1 year old ; 2nd, children, those from 
I year to 5 years old ; 3rd, boys and girls, those from 5 years to 
15 years old; 4th, youths and maidens, those from 15 to 20 
years old ; 5th, young men and young women, those from 20 
to 30 years ; 6th, middle aged men and women, those from 30 
to 50 years old ; and 7th, old men and women, those over 50. 











Per ct. of whole 
1891. 1881. tion, 
Males. | Females. ! 1881. {| 1891. 
















1 Infants............... 61,704 59,473 2°80 | 2°49 
2 Children. ........... 238,318 | 220,956 | 10°60 | 10-00 
8 Boys and girls........ 540,376 | 521,174 | 24°52 | 23°50 


4 Youths and maidens.. 237,317 | 289,281 
376,973 | 384,007 
435,671 | 424,054 
274,505 | 280,338 


28,920 29,849 


5 Young men and women 
6 Middle aged..... ... | 
7 Old men and women.. 


Not given.............. 
| 


174. Making the dividing line between the 5th and 6th class, 
we find that 34°30 per cent of the people whose ages were given 
was for the 6th and 7th classes in 1891, and 32°10 per cent in 
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1881, leaving 65°70 per cent and 67°90 per cent to represent 
the more youthful portion of the population. 

It is evident that there were somewhat more people in the mid- 
dle aged and aged classes in 1891 than in 188t. 

Just about one-half the people are under 21 years old. 


175. The following table gives the constituent elements of the 
male population—the percentage of age groups in 1881 being 
compared with 1891. | 

Each group is compared with the total population. 








Males. | | 1881. 1891. 
Under 1 ÿear......... ce. ace vecceeevetens ceeeceeee, 1°42 1°27 
Lyearto4 ... ee ceceeee ee ees doses ceeeeeeeuees 411 5°06 
5 years to 9............ se eweneeeee ce be sceseeeeeeeee goes 6°94 6°15 
10 “ 14... Le duccnerecenece ee eseeececeeceneceoree 5:95 5°80 
15 “ 19...... Lc eaeevececeueeees eae veeeeveeceeaevenees 5°69 5:34 
2 Oo‘ 24......... less que Laneeseceeeeeeueees lues sessn 499 | 4:90 
® M H..... ... Le, seeesseneses vos veus one 724 | 7:41 
D OM 44... ee ee cesse sercceecusoesseses 5:05 5°35 
7 Odeon cesse econcosecneecensesne 3°78 8-90 
RB 64.......... Lees eeeeeeeeeeeesvuusees seeuseeeuees 2°61 2°68 
65 4 The ... ... secsecveeueeenetseceueas | 1:86 1°60 
T5 ‘“ 84.............. ons oosccsee ncerssscssnsseuses 0°65 0°64 
85 years and over........... . esse esseces deceeueeecees 0°14 0°12 
Not given. . . ................................ esse . 0°66 0°65 
2 years to 45......... teeta caer ceeeeeeeeseees Lesessses eas . 17:83 17:7 


45 years and OvVer..................... be necceseeccuapeseces 875 8°95 
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176. The following table gives the constituent elements of the 
female population—the percentage of age groups in 1881 being 
compared with 1891—each group is compared with the whole 
population :— 





Females. 1881. 1891, 

Under 1 year......... . ................... te cece eeeees 1°37 1°22 
1 year to 4...........................440. ee ses 5°34 4°93 - 
5 years to 9... ......................., wee nee 6°32 5°97 

RE CP 5°72 5 57 
15 9... ILI 5°53 | 5°26 
> a, Sa aaa 5°03 4°88 
25 a ss senssseee. 6°84 7°22 
35 MM ccc ccc cece ee ses cesse 4°83 5°03 
Cc, Sa 3°21 3°70 
os Sa 2°38 2°50 
nS 1°38 1°45 
75 ‘ 84... . ......... Lee eeaecaee Lesssrosesssssessos 0-58 0°58 
85 years and over.................. ........................ 0°14 0-19 
Not given....................,............. ............. No gen. un] 08 | 0% 0°69 0°65 


177. The following table gives the ages of the women of Can- 
ada by age periods and by provinces :— 








Ages. 1881. 1891. 
British Columbia. 
Total women................... Ponessennrsesseneeonesee 19,966 $5,170 
Girls between 1 and 10 Years ........ .. ... Lssesesseses 4,220 8,900 
Women over 19‘ _............,......... ...., 15,736 26,270 
Girls between 10 and 15 * $6 dene c even ce ceece sors 7,648 8,571 
Women over 15 sonores ees Verres 8,088 22,899 
Manitoba. 
Total women.................. . wince eee eeeeetes vosoore 28,747 68, 164 
Girls between 1 and 10 cre 8,091 20,696 
Women over 10‘ .... ....................... 20,656 47,469 
Girls between 10 and 15 * ss cece ete ececenacece . 3,769 7,887 
Women over 15 ones cece eee ee ser. 16,887 40,112 
New Brunswick. 
Total women................ ...............ss.sesss.s. 157,114 157,525 
Girls between 1 and 10 JERTS ess... 37,756 39,385 
Women over 10“ ......................... 119,358 118,170 
Girls between 10 and 16 * $6 eee te cee cee eres eeseesenes 22,509 18,633 
Women over 15“ _............................ 96,849 99,538 
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AGES OF WOMEN—Coneluded. 


Ages. 1861. 1891. 
Nova Scotia. 
Total women........ ................,.. ....... ....... 220,084 223,308 
Girls betweun 1 and 10 YORTS ....... cee eeeeeeeeee Leese 50, 867 62,161 
Womén over 10“  .......... ................. 169,167 171,142 
Girls between 10 and 15 * SO dace ess sssesseuese co 28,736 286,073 
Women over 15‘ ,........... cnnnsnsssse 8 oe 140, 481 145,069 
Ontario 
Total women... ..... .... ..... ......,... sos... 946,758 1,044,834 
Girls between 1 and 10 YORIS ............................ 222,564 239,403 
Women over 19 “ _..... . ... .........,.,.... 724,194 806,431 
Girls between 10 and 16 * sise cococonesosese.e 136,296 119,617 
Women over 15 a cece eee voue Dessus . 587,898 685,814 
Prince Edward Island. 
Total women.. .................. eee ncn eeenesceeeeacecs 54,162 54,197 
Girls between 1 and 10 Jears. .... .. ................ 12,734 13,235 
Women over 10“ ... .. .............. .. vee 41,428 40,962 
Girls between 10 and 15 * 6 deem teen en Cae eeceeeeeeeseees 7,648 6,570 
Women over 15 wn ween cece ence ernevceres 33,780 34,392 
Quebec. 

Total 0) 1 :) | a 680,852 744,141 

iris between 1 and 10 FORTS ........ ................ 176,631 205,223 
Won overrlO “= .......... Lecce cece see ceaes 504,221 538,918 
Girls between 10 and 15 * CE Lecce ns enccenscsceneces 93,339 85,169 
Women over 15‘ _............................ 410,882 453,749 

North-west Territories, 

Total women... ............ ................. .......... 28,333 45,182 
Girls between i and 10 years bene c ee cecctecenceceeces 1,540 12,667 
Women over 10“ _................ ..... ... . 26,793 22,515 
Girls between 10 and 16 * tO det cence soourssssssvonssees 718 2,410 
Women over 15 8 gk .... ................. 26,080 : 20,115 





178. The women of reproductive age (15 to 45 years) num- 
bered in 1891, 1,082,400, against 961,878 in 1881. The number 
of females reported in the census of 1891 as married (between 
15 and 45) was 521,141, and for 1881, 450,517. Thus, in 1891 
48°15 per cent of the women of reproductive period were mar- 
ried, and in 1881, 47°78 per cent. 


179. In the census of 1891 the deaths for the twelve months 
pipette April 6th of that year were recorded, amounting to 
688 ' | 


10 
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180. The deaths in 1890-91 were 14:10 per thousand of the 
living, as against 14:67 per thousand in 1880-81—or one in every 
71 persons in 1891, and one in every 65 in 1881. 

This would appear to indicate slightly improved conditions of 
life as the result of the ten years’ experience. 

It contrasts well with England and Wales, 19:5 in each 1,000, 
or I in every 51 persons ; Scotland, 19:7, or I in every 50; Ire- 
land, 18:2, or 1 in every 55, and is better even than Australia, 
with a death rate of 15 per thousand, or I in every 70, respect- 
ing which country Mulhall says: “There is no part of the world 
with so low a death rate as Australia.” 


181. The deaths and rate per thousand of the population ac- 
cording to provinces were :— 











Dea h Rate per Thousand 
: ths, 
Provinces. 1391... | — 
1891. 1881. 
British Columbia een cee cece ca eeee eee ours. 1,361 1 20°35 
Manitoba ............. .. . . ........... ...... 1,580 10°36 12°34 
New Beenewick uns ete e ee ee eee ee eras ces. 4,294 13°36 15°02 
Nova Scotia. .......... ........  .............. 6,563 14°57 14°54 
Ontario................... se... ae 23,909 1°30 11°81 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,5 12°26 14°27 
cece e cece tec cece ees cece sseesetuves ence | 28,154 18°91 19°07 
North -west Territories cece cece cence eet ae venise 489 7°32 j.... ..... 
Canada............................ twee se... 67,688 | 14°10 14°67 
According to sex, the deaths were as follows :— 
Male. Female. 
1891 Leen e cence ee sense cececueecweeueee cece 35,493 32,195 
cece vues wee eee sorsessseeseeesue eeserecs 33,183 30,945 


182. According to con) jugal condition, the deaths were as fol- 
lows :— 





1891. | | 188L 


| Male. Female. | Male. | Female. 


ed...... ........... ............ 9,066 7,621 | 7,819 6,409 


Marri 
Widowed............ .. Lecce. 2747 | 4,947 | 2104 | 9,255 
Single... :. 1. os. .. : ... cece eee) 28690 | 20,327 | 23,960 | 20,381 
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183. The number of deaths:of.children under 12 months in 
proportion to the number of births in the census year 18091, was 
136 in very 1,000 for the Dominion, against 119 in the census 
year 1881. 

By provinces, the deaths of children under 12 months old 
were as follows :— 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER 12 MONTHS, PER 1,000 BIRTHS. 








Provinces. 1891. 1881. 
British Columbia.......0 .......... ............ ......... 109 103 
Manitoba. .... ... ... Lecce cent esse eee cesse 105 111 
New Brunswick. ...... ..... ....... Less ee à cesse ee 106 ° 96 
Nova Scotia dore Lecce esse sosoresse seceecceceeccous 94 88 
Ontario ............... se. seen... ue. 105 98 
Prince “Edward Ialand.......0 . ........ ..........,...... 105 80 
bec. .... see. ce cece ee ee wees seeecens cease 182 157 


orth-west Territories. ... . .. ewww sense seorseese 100 102 
| 


Deaths of children under 12 months in Canada compared with 
Australia :— . 
Auatralia................. 12°70 deaths to every 100 births. 
Canada 13°62“ ‘4 ‘4 


By provinces in order, with the highest rate placed first, the 
deaths of children under 12 months are as follows (Australia is 
given for the purposes of comparison) :— 


bec ..... ...... cs... 18°80 | Victoria ......................... 5 
ritish Columbia. ............... 10°96 Queensland cece ces cen ose 13°62 
New Brunswick ..... ........... 10°60 est Australla................... 13°08 
Manitoba ......................, 10°50 | New South Wales....... ........ 12°50 
Ontario... ...0 2 1. ce cece cece eceee 10°50 | Tasmania................ ....... 10°64 
Prince Edward Island........ ... 10°30 | South Australia.... .... .. ..... 9°42 
Nova Scotia ..................... 9°40 | New Zealand....... .. .......... 7°89 


Canada stands below Germany, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, 
France, England, Belgium, Denmark ; but above Norway, Swe- 
den, Scotland, and Ireland 1 in the death rate of infants under 12 
months old. 

The province of Quebec is 18-80 per 100, against 16-60 in 
France. British Columbia stands well in the list, only Tasmania, 
Norway, Ireland, and New Zealand being superior in the lowness 
of the death rate of infants under 12 months old. Nova Scotia, 
New Zealand and Ireland occupy positions of close equality. 

104 
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184. The mortality according to age periods by the censts of 
1891 was as follows (Victoria, Australia, is added for the pus 
poses. of comparison) -— 





| 
| Percentage to Total 
Deaths. 


| Canada. | Victoria. 


Under 5 years..... ................. .... cesse 28,194 41-70 38-60 
5 years to 10..................... . ........... 3,530 5°21 3°71 
10 ‘ to15.. .. .... .. .... .................. 1,832 2°70 2°09 
18 “ to28................................. .. 2,396 3°54 2°71 
20 ‘‘ to25............. nes murs Less + + cee 2,975 4°38 43 
2'  to3B....... ..... . ee 4,708 6°97 9°06 
35 ‘ to4b.... Se sors. Lane ses soc 3,622 5°35 6°62 
45 ‘ BOSD. ............ ...... .............. 3,433 5°07 7°63 
55 ‘‘ to65..... De serons ene caeeeee Lee 3,993 5°88 11°73 
65 ‘ to75....... ..........................., 5,223 771 9°83 
75 ‘* to100.. 2... . . . .......... ........... 7,582 11°20 6°88 
Over 190... ...... ............................ 0°10 
Not given........ .................. ........... 132 0°19 
100 





185. The following table gives the death rate at various ages 
in different countries—number of deaths per 1,000 living at each 


age :— . 

















10 : ‘ . 
ls ls ls lé lé ail g 
— z 8 £ 8 8 8 8 as 2E 
D 1D = & = 8 8 |& |%. 
ee I 
Canada .. ........... 4h 73 6°02} 2°92| 6°88) 9°34) 15°96! 36°68) 10-67 
Victoria ............ %'6| 35] 3°9 | 10°2 | 16°2 | 29°2 | 21°1 
England... ........ 63°6 | 66; 56 51102 | 17°4 | 31°8 | 643 | 
United States ... ... 58°8 | 10°'1| 5-4] 10°8 | 17°6 | 27°2 | 51'4 
France. ............. 756 | 92! 881127 | 16°6 | 23:3 | 66°38 
Prussia ............. |...... 9°2| 64] 11:56 | 18°6 | 38°0 | 645 
me ............. UL'7 | 9°93] 66] LLS| 21:1 | 41:5 | 9278 
Switzerland |. . .| 85] 631] 116) 19°8 | 8384 | 82:56 
taly ........ 1106 | 11:80 |] 78! 11:7 | 17°3 | 3-1 | 70:0 
Musnossesse vue 106 > | 117 | 8:81 12°9 | 28:8 | 4@2:0:{ 95°9 
Belgium............. 68°1 | 12°7 | 8:1); 12°9 | 19°0 | 82:38 | 745 
Sweden .......... .. 57 6 | 80; 4°8 | 8°2 | 14°7 | 27°4 | 62°6 











ne 
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186. The deaths by occupations were as follows :— 








Occupation. Number. | Per cent. 

Agricultural class. ...................................... 27,839 41°13 
Commercial class ....... ............................... 7,041 10°40 
Domestic ................ .... ....... .... ........... 1,418 2°99 
Industrial....... . dunes cee cece et eect eeeese vos 10,279 15°15 
Professional....................... den verse cesse 1,935 2:70 
Labouring ...... ose sions vee surnreeeses cose ve 9,775 14°44 
Not classed. ....... ..... ......... ................... 9,516 14°06 
Le cece acne 100 "00 


187. The births during the census year of 1890-91 numbered 
135,843, divided into 70,080 males and 65,763 females. This 
makes the birth rate of Canada to be 28:3 per thousand of the 
population. 


188. By provinces, thé birth rate and the death rate per thou- 
sand of the population are as follows :— 


1891. 


ee 


‘1881. 


Births. | Deaths. 


Province. —— 
Births. Deaths. 
@ 

















British Columbia.......... be veceaeees 2316 | 13-94 | 20:02 | 20°35 
Manitoba .......-......... ........... 32-53 10-38 | .83°08 12°34 
New Brunswick............0.0.0s-ecee. a7-7o0 | 18°36 | 30°44 | 15-02 
Nova Seotig.......ccccecececeee ee. 25°41 14°57 28:09 14'54- 
Ontario .... esse. cones 24°50 11°30 | 29-01 | 41°81 
Prince Edward Island ................. 24°45 | 12°26 | 29°96 14°27 
Quebec. ........... ARE 36°86 18°91 39-03 19°07 


North-west Territories...... .......... 24°98 7°32 5°13 2°15 
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189. The birth rate and the death rate in the several Austra- 
lian provinces are as follows :— 








| 1890-91 
Birth Rate. | Death Rate. 
New South Wales ......:......... lence ae veeenececeeves 35°35 12°90 
New Zealand.......... ................. .............. 29°41 9°64 
Queensland ........................................... 40°95 14°98 
South Australia. ........ ............. Lecce eeececececes 32-75 12°40 
Tasmania .... i. cc ccc cc ccc cece ne wee e tec tce seers 33°49 14°74 
Victoria ............... eu. ccc rece ese cece cc ceceerens 33°60 16°10 
Western Australia..... ....................ss.ssosssse 32°55 11-26 





It will be seen that Quebec’s birth rate was 36:86, against 
Queensland’s 40:95, while the death rate of Quebec was 18°91, 


against Queensland’s 14:98. 


190. The rates in Canada, including all deaths under one year 
among births, are :— 





—— 1891. 1881. 
Birth rate.............. ... cece cnc ccc ceneececssees 80 31°80 
Death rate. ........................................... 14:10 14°80 
. 


— 1891. 1881 
Birth rate............. ........ .... ..... ............ 35°08 35°38 
Death rate .............................. .... .... .... 13°50 14°47 
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The excess of births over deaths in Canada is shown in the | 
following table :— 





— Births. Deaths. | Numerical. | Centesimal. 








67,688 68, 155 100°6 
1881 .. ............. . os... 138,347 63,413 74,934 118'1 





If the birth rate ef 1881 had been maintaincd, the birtis of 
1891 would have been one-fifth more, or over 160,000 instead of 
under 136,000 in the year. As it is, the births for half a million 
more people are 2,500 less, while the deaths are 4,275 more. The 
decreased birth rate accounts in part for the lessened rate of 
increase of the population. 


191. Taking the classification of the Registrar General of Eng- 
land we have arranged the 67,688 deaths recorded in Canada irto 
eight classes and seventy-five sub-heads. The eight classes are : 
Zymotic, parasitic, dietetic, constitutional, developmental, local, 
violent, ill-defined, and a ninth, “not specified.” 


192. The deaths when distributed among the several classes 
give the rates shown in the following table :— 








RATE PER MILLION LIVING. 




















Total ; 
Causes or DEATH. —_—_--—— ——-- 
deaths. N ew 
Canada. | England. | South | Victoria. 
Wales. 
Zymotic ............ . ... . 15,764 3,283 2,541 2,260 2,369 
Parasitic..... .............. 78 16 24 60 58 
Dietetic ..... ..... .. wees 35 8 81 260 180 
Constitutional .............. 9,310 1,940 3,374 1,830 2,580 
Developmental.............. 6,818 1,420 1,611 1,160 1,259 
OCAL .............. ...... 22,492 4,685 10,364 5,990 7,288 
V CO BRIE wee 2,391 498 653 1,010 1,026 
Ill-defined and not specified. . 10,800 2,248 900 830 1,134 
Total ...... ....... 67,688 | 14,098 19,548 | 13,400 | 15,894 
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It will be seen that in the zymotic class, Canada has a higher 
death rate than England, or the two Australian Colonies ; a 
lower death rate in the constitutional class than England or 
Victoria, but not so low as that of New South Wales ; a lower 
in “local” and in violent deaths than either of the three. 


193. The next table gives the proportion of deaths in Canada 
to each class :— 


Local...... Lecsacees Less 53°18 in every hundred deaths. 


Zymotic...... .... .... 
Constitutional. cnrs 3°72 “ “ 


04 

37 ‘6 66 

5 CL 66 

‘13 66 . se 
06 66 66 

55 #6 66 


194. Considered in relation to sex and classes of diseases, the 
deaths of the census year were caused as follows :— 











By Sex. Pex 10,000 or Livine. 

Disease. | 
Total. Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 

Ce I 
Zymotic... .. .......... .| 15,764 |  &111 7,653 | 32-961 82-25 
Parasitic.................... 78 ' 37 a 0°15 1°73 
Dietetic... ...... . ...... BS : 29 6 2:12 0°03 
Constitutional ........ .. .. 9,310 4,149 5,161 16°86 21°75 
Developmental .............. 6,818 3,278 3,540 13-32 | 14-92 
Local ... . ........... ... 23,490 12,384 10,156 $0°13 | 42°80 
Violent ..... ............. 2,393 1,924 469 7°82 1°98 
Ill-defined and not specified. . 10,800 5,030 5,170 24°50 | 21°37 
Total .... ....... 67,688 | 35,492! 32,196 | 144:3v! 138°70 


195. In the order of fatality the causes of death, according to 
the census of 1891, were as follows :—Local diseases, Zymotic, 
Constitutional, Developmental, Ill-defmed and obscure, Violent, 
Parasitic, Dietetic and Nat specified. 

Local.—This division includes 22 causes. Of these, lung 
diseases claim the greatest number of victims, 5,915. 

Zymotic.—Diarrhoeal diseases claim the largest number, 4,021. 

Constitutional—In this division phthisis claims the largest 
number of deaths, 7,490—the largest from any one cause in all 
the list of diseases. 
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Developmental.—In this division “old age” claims the prim- 

with 4,299 deaths charged to it. 

Ili-defined and obscure.—In this division atrophy and debility 
took off the largest number, 4,171 persons. 

Violent.—In this division drowning caused 647 deaths. Burns 
and scalds caused 245 deaths, 83 of which were occasioned by 
the destruction by fire of an asylum for the insane at Longue 
Pointe, province of Quebec. Railway accidents caused 183 deaths ; 
there were 80 cases of suicide, 16 of homicide and 3 executions. 


196. Divided according to age periods, the result is as follows : 


Dosths Des 
Age Periods. Eire nt ving at 


all Comes eac 
P 





ED à RUN + cee ee GERS Ss een | CEE | SEES ape = sea 





Under 5 years.................,. ..... .................... 28,194 46'7 
5 years to 10 years...... ... ... . .... .. .. ......... -| 8,529 6'2 
10 “ 15 .................,..... ss. 1,882) 
15 4 20 “ ..... . . ......,. .......,.......... 2,396 f 4°7 
20 25 a 2,975 J 
D “SO “ ......... .... ..... ............,.... 4,708 
85 ‘45 ‘ ............... ................,..... se 6'9 
45“ DB “ ........ ........ ....... . ..... .... 3,433 
BB “65 “ ..... .... .... ........... ..... ... | 8,998 15°9 
65 “75 * .......... .................... . 5,223 | 35°3 
75 ‘100 “ ....................................... es, 108 
109  “* and over................ .............. ... ..... 68 
Not given. . . ............... ........................ ... 182 
Total . .. ........... ...... .................. 67,688 


197. The mortality under 1 year is equal to 154 deaths for every 
1,000 living at that age. In England it was equal to 184 deaths 
for every 1,000 living at that age. 
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198. The 28,194 deaths of children under five years of age were 
caused by the diseases given in the following table in order of 
their fatality :-— 











o No. of || © No. of 
‘2 Causes Deaths. || E Causes Deaths. 
© ! 

| 
1 [Diarrhœal................. 3,767 | 25 |Abecess ........ .......... 47 
2 |Atrophy and debility....... 3,276 || 26 |Erysipelas ................ 46 
3 |Not specified .............. 2,971 , 27 | Worms . . ............... | 44 
4 |Brain diseases euros . 4,975 || 28 |Hemorrhage ...............! 40 
5 [Lung  ‘ ............. 2,393 || 29 |[Septicæmia................ | 34 
6 |Catarrhal.. ............... 2,045 |} 30 | fula........... ....... 30 
7 [Atbirth................... 2,006 || 31 |Thrush.. .......... ...... 2 
8 |Diphtheria....... ......... 1,930 || 32 |‘ Othet zymotic”.. ........ 28 
9 |Throat affections. .......... 1,502 || 33 | Anæmia .................. 18 
10 [Whooping cough....... ... 715 | 34 |Rheumatism............... 15 
11 [Dentition.. ... .......... 678 || 35 |Sudden (unascertained)... . 11 
12 jEnteritis...... ........... 645 || 36 |Premature birth..... ..... 10 
18 |Measles ................... 621 | 37 'Peritonitis................. 10 
14 |Phthisis................... 511 |: 38 ‘Syphilis................... 9 
15 {Scarlet fever............... 368 |! 39 4 ther local ”...... ...... 8- 
16 |Violence .................. 280 | 40 Cancer.............. . 8 
17 |Fever.......... Le secs 276 |; 41 [Remittont fever .... ...... 8 
18 |Stomach diseases .......... 246 £ |‘ Other constitutional ”. 7 
19 | Heart diseuse and dropsy. .| ‘237 |, 48 :‘Small-pox.................. 6 
20 |Hydrocephalus ............ 97 44 Malformation. ............ 4 
21 |Liver diseases ............. 72 || 45 |(Cyanosis .................. 2 
22 |Skin 16... 60 || 46 [Joint diseases. .......... 2 
23 Quinsy nn eue mesvereeuee 57 7 Privation of food .... ..... 2 
24 |Urinary organs...... .. 50 





| 


199. The deaths of children under one year were 18,568, divid- 
ed as follows :— 











a | 3 
é ‘3 Ë ¥ Æ 
TT 2 s £ © . 3 eS go 
2 © "© © © 2 
slt lil als ls ls 
3 | à | 8 | À | > | |Zz le 
British Columbia..... 60 |...... 4 5 87 |...... 50 4 254 
anitoba .. . ...... 1 9 33 180 3 & 43 519 
New Brunswick...... 281 2 9 79 | 285 21 1771 158 938 
Nova Scotia ......... 3 14 24 | 388 5 | 306 48 | 1,073 
Ontario .............. 1,234 23 | 100 | 308 12,008 15 11,045 | 601 | 3,329 
P. E. Island....... es 49 ,...... 5 19 | 121 |...... 79 276 
P. of Quebec..... .... 3,424 5 136 | 1,650 | 2,168 25 11,268 1,436 |10,012 
N. W. Territories..... 59 |..... 2 9 46 1 1 167 
Total ..:......... 5:560 | 34| 279 2,028 5,283 | 51 |3,041 [2,848 | 18,568 
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In England and Wales the deaths of children under 1 
vear in 1887 were 128,277. The total deaths at all ages were 
530,758. Thus deaths under 1 year were 24:2 per cent of the 
total. In Canada they were 27:4 per cent of the whole. 

Leaving out Quebec they are but 21:6 per cent of the total, 
or somewhat under the English rate. 

In the Australian colony of Victoria the deaths of children 
unde I year were 26°8 per cent of the total deaths of all ages. 

In New South Wales they were 27°3 per cent of the total 
deaths at all ages. 

It would thus appear that the proportion of deaths of infants 
in Canada as a whole is higher than in either England or Vic- 
tora, but closely approximates that of New South Wales. 


200. Taking some of the chief diseases, and excluding chil- 
dren under 5 years, we have the following table :— 


YEARS OF AGE. 


SS SS 


























— s/S/8)8) 8/8 /2/8/8/5 ay) g 
3/2|8/2/8/ 8/8) 2/8] 8 sige 
e/a (a/R RRS /Bl SRI A 
Small-pox ..... ..........|.... 2} 2}. 1, 1,....1....1...1 ...1....1.... 
CITE 21| 16, 15; 6! 8 1] 3) 4) ‘1 11 
Scarlet fever. .... 0.2 ..... 135) 2%] 7... 6 1) a...) 1] 1]... 
phtheria.,  .. ........ 1113) 310| 73' 41) 24] 8] 13) 5| 8| 9j....| 2 
Typhus, be. eo... 124) 196) 2041 260, 260) 129] 80) 59] 42) 21)... 2 
Diarrhœal .........!. .... 59] 10! 6!.11 21] 18| 19) 23) 44| 40) 1) 3 
Phthisis … ............... 174| 282: 797/1185 1849/1021) 669| 466| 360| 160| 3| 13 
ig diseases... . ......| 295) 127| 192] 231! 395) 362] 380] 489) 626| 483/....; 1 
Brain “ ..... .....| 949] 186| 163) 118) 245] 262] 320| 484) 715] 739| 2 26 
Ca one Po] 78] 16 “gel 09 119 99 118) 147 246) 174. 1 
rinary OrgaDS........... .. 
ancer. ........... ..... 4] 5, 4] 6] 40! 125) 261] 296! 262] 175) 1]... 
Violence... ..:......... 170| 175; 248| 300] 401| 234] 178| 153, 132] 110|....| 12 
Catarrhal .. . ........... 277) 89, 115 106| 166 137) 155| 220 266| 362| 3] 3 
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201. Taking the seven chief infectious diseases in the zymotic 
‘division we have the following table :— 











Deaths 10000 Leen 
: , ING. 
Disease. in ———— 
Canada. England 
‘ 
Small-pox.…....... ... ...... .... .... ......... 12 0-02 | 0567 
Measles.................... . ................. 794 l'6& : 4°01 
Scarlet fever ............ ..... ..... ............ 546 lla : 5°29 
Di erin. . nh cs messe uses cee ceccercescees ai ge se 
eop COUR. on cece ener cece cece ° t “Oa 
PR UE pret 1,592 352 |! 2-70 
conso ences vues  sossssse co. 4,021 8°37 | 7°33 
Dosthe a and death rate from the 7 chief infectious 
lececcecteceence sen) Geaeeaatasenctaee 11,257 | 9343 | 27°72 





202. In deaths from phthisis Canada had a lower rate than 
England, which had 1,681 per million living against Canada’s 

1,550 per million. Our death rate from pulmonary consumption 
is higher than that of the Australasian Colonies. 

In Canada phthisis is more fatal to women than to men, there 
being 131 deaths of men to the 100,000 living of the sex, against 
180 deaths of females to the 100,000 living of that sex. In 
England there were 150 male deaths and 187 female deaths to 
the 100,000 living of the corresponding sex. It will be noted 
that the death rate from phthisis among women in Canada ap- 
proximates to that among women in England ; the general lower 
rate in Canada as compared with England being chiefly due to 
the lower death rate among men. In the case of the women of 
Canada the deaths are 8 less in the 100,000 than in the case of 
their sisters in England, while in the case of males the deaths m 
Canada are 19 less in the 100,000 than in England. 


203. By provinces the deaths from phthisis per 10,000 of the 
living were as under :— 

















Province | Males. | Females. 
! | 

British. Columbia .. .......... ............................. 15°7 19°6 
eee vero eeeereeees de wee cease à à sous sue 10:8 139 

Now Brunswick wee eee ee cece eee eee nee e eee ous ween ee 17°0 19°6 
Nova + Scotia sense cece cece eaee Lee cence betes uses 19'6 | 277 
Ontario... _........... .. . cee ses sessesscsnssse ve. 107 ! 128 
Prince | Edward Island .... .. ... ....cccceecccccecnceucees 16:2 | 21:2 
Que de cette à serons cence ceases teees seeseeees 4°3 22:8 
orth-west Territories. ........ .  ..... .. ............ 72 8°2 
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204. The religions of the people of Canada as ascertained by 


the census of 1891 are given below :— 


I 
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205. The religions of the people in the unorganized territory, 
as far as could be ascertained, were, Church of England, 1,800; 
Roman Catholic, 1,336; Methodists, 178; Presbyterians, 51 ; 
ae 2; Unitarians, 4; Protestant, 15 ; and not specified, 
28,782. 


206. The number of Pagans, or Indians still adhering to the 
belief of their fathers, according to the Report of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, 1893, was 16,427, distributed as follows :— 


Ontario ......... ......4..... 4 se cesse... 1,258 
Manitoba .......... .. .. ......,.... ... . .... 8,083 
British Columbia ........ ous ee sus ve 4,869 
The Territories..... ........... ... ........ ... 7,217 

16,427 


The exact number cannot be definitely ascertained. 


207. The following table is a comparative statement of the 
numbers of the leading denominations in 1881 and 1891, showing 
also. the proportion each denomination bore to the whole popu- 
lation at each census :— 




















1881 1891 

LS TS | ce me eR EN Geta 

RELIGIONS. Propor- Propor- 

tion to tion to 

Number Total | Number. Total 

Popula 

tion. tion. 

Roman Catholics......... ...... . .. 1,791,982 | 41°43 1,992,017 | 41°21 
Methodists........... Les ne ee + se 742,981 | 17°18 847,765 | 17°54 
Presbyterians...... ... ...... .. . 676,165 | 15°63 755,326 ' 15°68 
Church of England . ....... ... .... 577,414 | 13°35 646,059, 18°37 
Baptists..................... Leese 296,525 6°85 303,839 | 6°29 
Lutherans.......... .............,.... 46,350 1°07 63, 982 1:32 
Congregationalists............... ..... 26,900 "62 28,157 | “38 
Disciples........................, . .. 20,198 ‘47 12,763 “HR 
Brethren.......... ....... ., ........ 8,881 “20 11,637 | 24 
Adventists ..... ............ .... Los. 7,211 ‘16 6,254 | ‘18 
kers....... . .......... .... 6,553 "15 4,680 "10 
testants....... ........ . . ..... 6,519 ‘15 12,258 | 2 
Universalista .... .. ...... .....,... 4,517 "10 3,186 ‘OF 
EWB..... ccc cece c ec cc cne ous 2,393 "06 6,414 138 
Unitarians.. cee eee eee ence 2,126 "0 1,777 ‘04 
Salvation Army. neveu nues ces a fosse. 13,949 "29 
Other denominations .... .... Less | - 14,269 33 33,756 . “70 
| | °89,355 | 1-85 


Not specified................. ........ “93,881 | 2°17 


* Pagans included. 
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The members of the Salvation Army were not.specified as 
such in 1881. 


208. If the members of all the various Protestant denomina- 
tions are added together and classed generally as Protestants, 
and then contrasted with the members of the other distinctive 
forms of religion, the result, as shown in the accompanying 
table, is obtained. 














NUMBER. PROPORTIONS PER CENT. 
YEAR. P Ro P 
agans man . ns 
ofaman Protest: Jews. | and not | Catho- Protest Jews.| and not 
. specified| lics. ° specified 
sussss.e 1,791,982 | 2,436,544 | 2,393 | 93,881 | 41°43 | 56°34 "06 2°17 
1891........ , O17 | 2,745,453 | 6,414 | 89,355 | 41°21 | 56°80 "13 1°85 


209. The next table gives the number in each province of the 
five leading denominations, in the years 1871, 1881, and 1891, 
showing also the numerical and percentage of increase or de- 
crease between 1881 and 1891 :— 














ONTARIO. 
, INCREASE OR DECREASE, 
NUMBER. 1881 AND 1891. 
DENOMINATIONS. SE ————— 
1871 1881 1891 Numerical. | Per cent. 
Methodists................ 474,238 | 591,508 ,033 62,530 10°5 
aby wc ceeceeeees 356,442 | 417,749 | 453,117 898 8°4 
Ch of England eeeeaes 330,995 | 267,528 | 385,999 18,471 5:0 
Catholies.......... 274,162 ,839 | 358,300 37,461 11°6 
ists.............. .... , 166,680 | 106,047 — — 0°6 
QUEBEC. 
Roman Catholics.:........ 1,019,850 | 1,170,718 | 1,291,709 120,991 10°3 
Church of England........ 62,449 ,220 75,472 6,252 9-0 
iANS............. 46,165 50,287 52,673 2,386 4°7 
Methodiste.... ........... 34,403 39,221 39,544 323 « 08 
Baptiste... .. ......... 8.686 | 8,853 | 7,991 | — 962] "9-7 
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Nova Soorsa. 
INCREASE OR DECREASE, 
NUMBER. 1881 AND 1881. 
DENOMINATIONS. a ee ___ 
1871. | 1881. | 1891. | Numerical. | Per cent. 
je | me | tk | Neer 
Roman Catholics.......... 102,001 117, 487 122, 452 4,965 4°2 
Presbyterians. ............ 103,539 112, 488 108,962 — 3,536 —3°1 
Baptists,................. 73,430 83,761 83, 122 639 —0O°7 
Church of England........ 55, 124 60,354 64,410 | 4056 6°: 
Methodists................ 42,544 50,811 54,1% 3,384 6°6 
New BrecnswIick. 
Roman a Catholics sonsossses 96,016 | 109,091 115,951 6,870 6°3 
Baptists..... ............ 70,597 81,092 79,649 — 1,443 —1l "7 
Charch of England...... . 45,481 47,246 43,096 — 4,151 —8°8 
Presbyterians............. 38,852 42,888 40,639 | — 2,249 —65"2 
Methodists............... $1,275 34,514 35,504 990 2°8 


TS 


The proportion of the number of these five denominations to 
the population of the four provinces in each census year was 
respectively 96, 96, and 95 per cent. 


Prince Enwakp ISLAND. 








INCREASE OR D 

















NUMBER. | 1881 aNp 1891. 
DENOMINATIONS. —, —_—___ 
1871. 1881 | 1891. | Numerical. | Per cent. 
—— Ve 
| | 
Roman Catholics.......... 40,442 | 47,115 | 47,897 | 722 1°5 
resbyterians............. 29,579 33,835 33,072 . — 763 —2 3 
Methodists............... 11,070 | 13,485 | 13,596 ' 111 0-8 
Church of England........ 7,220 7,205 6,646!  — 889 —7°7 
Baptists......... ........ 4,871 | 6,236 | 6,266 | 30 05 
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210. There are no returns for 1871 for the provinces of Mani- 
toba and British Columbia or for the Territories, the figures of 
1881 are given first, and, for the purposes of better comparison, 
the census returns of 1885 and 1886 are given for the Territories 
and Manitoba respectively. 
































MANITOBA. 
NUMBER. INCREASE, 1886-1891. 
DENOMINATIONS. —_———— ———— 
1881 1886 | 1891. Numerical. | Per cent. 
ANS............. 14,292 28,406 39,001 10,595 37°38 
Church of England........ 14,298 23,206 30,852 7,646 82°9 
Methodists................ 9,470 18,638 28, 437 9,789 52°5 
Roman Catholics.......... 12,246 14,651 20,571 5,920 40°4 
Baptists..... ............ 9,499 12,408 16,112 3,704 29'8 
THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 
N UMBER. INCREASE, 1885-1891. 
DENOMINATIONS. ——— — 
1881. 1885. 1891. Numerical. | Per cent. 
Church of England. ....... 8,166 9,976 14,166 4,190 42°0 
Roman Catholics. ... ..... 4,443 9,301 13,008 3,707 39°8 
Presbyterians. ............ 531 7,712 12,507 4,795 62°1 
Methodists..... ........ 461 6,910 7,980 1,070 15°53 
Baptists...... . ........ 20 778 1,555 777 99°9 
British COLUMBIA. 
NUMBER. | INCREASE. 
DENOMINATIONS. — ———— —— 
1881. 1891. Numerical. | Per cent. 
Church of land.............. 8,397 23,619 15,222 181:3 
Roman Catholics......,.... .... 10,043 20,843 10,800 107°5 
terians............. ..... 4,095 15,284 11,189 273°2 
Methodists. ..................... 8,516 14,298 10,782 806°6 
Baptists...... ........... ...... 434 3,098 2,664 613°8 








N ~~ are included with Baptists. 
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211. The population of Canada by the census of 1891 num- 
bered 4,833,239 souls. For the purpose of a study of the edu- 
cational status of the people, we have eliminated 55,401 Indians, 
respecting whom merely the general population statistics were 
procured. This subtraction leaves 4,777,838 persons whose 
educational acquirements were recorded. 

These are divided into three groups :— 

ist. Those 20 years old and upwards. 
2nd. Those between Io and 19 years of age. 
3rd. Those under 10 years old. 


Of the first group there were able to read.. 2,135,461 





second “ « “ .. 958,435 

66 third 66 cé 66 . 280,897 
Making of the population of Canada a total 

able to read of.................... 3,383,793 


This shows that 70°83 per cent of the people of all ages can 
read. 


212. Of the adults, 84°65 per cent can read; from 20 to 29 
years of age, 89°83 per cent ; from 30 to 39 years, 86°66 per cent; 
from 40 to 59 years, 82°64 per cent ; from 60 to 74 years, 74°21 
per cent ; over 75 years, 66°32 per cent. The advance of educa- 
tion is shown by the higher percentage as the age of the group 
decreases, confirmed by the fact that of those between ro and 
19 years, 90°26 per cent can read. 


213. Taking the three groups and examining them as to their 
capacity to write, as well as to read, we have :— 


In the first group (the adult group)...... 2,029,404 
In the second group (the youth’s group).. 926,196 
In the third group (children’s group)..... _ 221,067 


Making a total able to read and write of 3,176,667 


and showing that 66:50 per cent of the total population can write. 
‘Of the adult population, numbering 2,526,330 persons, 84-65 
per cent can read, and 80°34 per cent can both read and write. . 


214. By separating the adult population according to provinces, 
and giving the total adult population, the number able to’ write, 
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and the percentage of the latter to the former, we construct the 
following table :— 

















Adults 
. Adult Per 
PROVINCES. Population. | to Ale cent 
| 

British Columbia cece ec ences reve eecsecseceeees 65,720 | 49,401 75°2 
kee cece cece cece cee e see eetensseceeusees 75,942 | 10,679 93°1 
New Ree serio du cee cnc cence ee steers ceceeeees 165,744 132,579 80°0 
Nova Scotia.................................... 240,522 193,561 80°5 
ducs esse access eeseeeeeeseess 1,149,784 1,038, 90°4 
Prince Edward Island ......................... ; , 80°0 
Quebec cece ce epee acc cecceencscteceeveune eee 742,495 | 474,136 63 9 
North-west Territories ........ .. ............. 28,415 , 880 
Unorganized. .................................. 1,320 89 6°7 
Canadu .........................1... 2,526,390 2,029,404 | 80°34 


215. From the above table it will be seen that Manitoba is the 
banner province in the educational status of its adult population, 
and among outside countries isonly excelled by Scandinavia 
with 97 per cent ; Germany with 96; and Switzerland with 95 
per cent. 


216. Deducting minors under 20 years of age, we have the 
adult population divided as under according to sex :— 








2 



























Adult population. Can write. Proportion. 
PROVINCES. — —_ | — —|— 
M. F. M. F. 
British Columbia. . ..... 46,124 19,596 87,127 12,274 | 80°49 | 62°17 
bee eeeeeeeeees 44,840 30,102 42, 252 98,497 | 94:23 | 91°40 
New Brunswick........ 83,895 81,849 67,338 65,241 | 80°26 
ova Scotia ........... 120,111 | 120,411 99,808 93,753 | 83°1 
Ontario ................ 581,412 | 568,372 | 526,911 | 611,895 | 90 63 
Prince Edward Island. . 27,898 28,490 23,227 1,637 fi. 
bec ................ 368,116 | 374,379 | 224,487 ,{ "66510, 
b-west Territories 17,926 10,489 16,807 8, 182 | 99: 78° LT 
Unorganized .....:..... 587 56 33 | 7640 ‘60 90. 
Canada | 1,201,085 | 1,286,276 1,088,013 | 991,891 | 80-40 |°80:25 
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217. As the census of 1881 contained no statistics of education, 
we have no means of comparing the returns of 1891 with those 
of that year in order to see what advance has been made. The 
census of 1871 had a partial return showing the number of per- 
sons over 20 years who could not read, and also of persons over 
20 years who could not write. We are thus enabled to deal 
with the adult population of the four original provinces of the 
Confederation. , 

The following table presents the result : — 






































Provinces. 
a. Population. Unable © | Per cent. Unable to | Per cent. 
New Brunswick....... 285,594 19,002 6°60 27,669 9°70 
Nova Scotia........... 387,800 31,382 8°07 522 12°00 
Ontario. woe su... 1,620,851 57,379 3°54 98, 220 5°70 
Quebec ...... ........ 1,191,516 191,862 16°10 244,731 20°50 
Four Provinces....| 3,485,761 | 299,575 8-60| 412142| 11-82 
1891. 
New Brunswick..... . 321,263 24,855 7°70 - 33,165 10°20 
Nova Scotia.... .. ... 450, 396 83,164 7°36 46,777 10°40 
Ontario. ..........6.. 2,114,321 81,058 3°83 110,690 5°20 
Quebec ............. …. 1,488,535 220,202 14°80 268, 344 18-02 
Four Provinces....| 4,374,515 359, 274 8: 458,976 | 10°08 





218. The following table gives by provinces the number of 
children from 5 to 9, and from 10 to 19, with the percentage who 
can read :— 
































From 5 to 9. From 10 to 19, 
Total Children can Total Children can 
PROVINCES. | read. read. 
| Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
British Columbia......... .... .... 18,038 19°9 755 
i ba. wee ccm e aces ces 42, 150 23 ° 2 94 . 9 
New Brunswick ...... ............ , 21:6 86°38 
Nova Scotia............. ........., 106,345 2%:3 92-92 
ÂO. ne secs cee ere. | 486,457 28°3 6-4 
Prince Edward Island... . ..... 97,106 29'4 94°4 
CDEC .... um... verser 414,720 19-9 83-1 
orth-west Territories........ .... 13,571 20°6 84°83 
Unorganized........... .......... 4°2 10°8 








8 
no 
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219. The following table gives, by sexes, the total number 
of children between 5 and 9 years, with the number and percent- 
age who can read :— 























Male Children. Female Children. 
PROVINCES. — ———————— — 
Total Can Per- Total Can Per- 

5 to 9. read. |centage.| 5 to 9. read. centage. 
British Columbia. ........ 9,188 | 1,732 18°9 8,900 | 1,858 20°8 
Manitoba............ .... 21,455 | 5,067 23°6 20,695 | 4,728 22'8 
New Brunswick .......... 41,453 | 8,978 21:6 39,854 | 8,480 21:6 
Nova va Scotia se ressens 64,184 | 14,071 25°97) 62,161 | 18,884 26°6 
en eue venus “| 247,054 | 69,517 28°01; 239, 68,460 28'6 
Prince. Edward Island. 13,87 4,011 28°20; 13,235 | 3,959 29°9 
bec. . .... .... ....... 209,244 | 40,868 19°5 | 205,476 | 41,484 20°2 
orth-west Territories... . 6,918 | 1,438 20°7 6,658 | 1,350 20°38 
Unorganized.............. 193 7 4°0 218 10 5:0 

Canada ............ 608,500 | 145,689 24°1 | 586,095 | 144,208 24°6. 


220. The following table gives, by sexes, the total number of 
children between 10 and 19 years, with the number and percent- 
age who can read :— __ 
































Male Children. Female Children. 
PROVINCES. . —_—__—__-_—— 
Total Can Per- Total Can Per- 
10 to 19. centage.| 10 to 19. | read. |centage. 
British Columbia.......... 7,646 | 5,840] 76:4 6,575 | 4,900 | 74°5 
Manitoba .... ........... 15,440 | 14,621 94°7 18,759 | 18,090 95°1 
New Brunswick . sonore $91 | 32 85-0 36,321 | 31,846 87°6 
ova Scotia... 52,798 | 48,169 91°2 50,781 | 47,339 98°3 
Ontario. ................. 239,626 | 227,580 95°0 ,664 | 226,066 95°9 
Prince 1 Edward Island .. 18,112 | 12,439 94°9 12,472 | 11,962 95°9 
165,798 | 182,050 80°0 | 163,557 | 141,630 86°6 
orth-west Territories. . 5,234 | 4,4 86°0 4,474 | 38,741 83°6 
Unorganized ............. 169 10°7 11°0 


eee ee | ee | ee | eRe | sue SD 
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221. The following table gives the total number of children 
between 5 and 9, and between 10 and 19, with the number and 
percentage who can write :— 





Total Children who Total Children who 
Children can write. Children can write. 



































PROVINCES. between Parent jean ———_ Pace 
an ercent- an ercent- 
years. Number age. years. Number age. 
British Colambis… 18,083 | 3,198 | 177 | 14,221 | 10,657 | 749 
cespeseresse s 42,160 | 8,290 | 19°6| 29,199 | 27,281 | 93-4 
New Brawewick sens ,807 | 12,627 15°6 74,712 | 61,613 | 82°47 
Nova Scotia... 345 ! 18,518 | 17:4| 109,529 | 91,063 | 87-96 
Ontario... ....... ..... 486 457 ‘117,974 | 27°1 | 475,290 | 447,836 | 91 22 
Prince Edward Island 27,106 1 6,410 |  19-9 564 | 23,443 | 91-62 
denses 414,720 | 53,388 | 12°9 | 329,355 | 250,202 | 77°78 
orth-west Territories 13,671 | 2252 | 166 | 9,708] 8,068 | 83:10 
Unorganized.............. 4061 15} 87 315 33 | 10-50 
Canada ......... 1,189,594 | 221 067 | 19°0 | 1,061,913 | 926,196 | 87°2 





222. The following table gives, by sexes, the total number of 
children between 5 and 9, with the number and percentage who 
can write :— 

















Male Children. Female Children. 
PROVINCES. ————— ———— | ——— ———— 
Total Can |Percent-| Total Can |Percent- 
5 to 9. write. | age. 5 to 9 write. | age. 
British Columbia......... 9,133 | 1,529 | 16°74 900 | 1,669 | 18°75 
itobe .. © .......... 21,455 | 4,298 | 20°08 20,695 992 | 19°39 
New Brunswick....... .. 41,453 | 6,426 | 15°50 39,354 | 6,901 | 15°75 
Nova Sootia........ .... 54,184 | 9,109 | 16°81 52,161 | 9,404 | 18°08 
Ontario.................. 247,064 | 58,732 | 28°77 | 299,408 | 58,642 | 24-50 
Prince “Edward Island 13,871 | 2,661 | 19°12 13,235 | 2,759 | 20°84 
ebec....... .. ce. ee 209,244 | 25,408 | 12°14 | 206,470 | 27,980 | 13°63 
orth-west Territories... 6,913 | 1,138 | 16°46 6,658 | 1,114 ! 16:73 
Unorganized............. 1 5 3°00 213 10 4°70 
Canada.......... 603,500 | 109,296 18°1 586,095 fam 19-2 
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223. The following table gives, by sexes, the total number of 
children between 10 and 19 years, with the number and percent- 
age who can write :— 























| Male Children. Female Children. 
PROVINCES, — 
NES ENS 
British Columbia.........] 7,646 | 6,798 | 75:50 6,575 | 4,864 | 78°98 
Manitobe ............... 15,440 | 14,402 | 93-90 | 18,759 | 12,879 | 93-40 
New Brunswick... ..... 58,891 | 31,031 | 80°83 | 36,321 | 30,574 | 84:17 
Nova Scotia. ............. 52,798 | 45,621 | 86°40 50,781 | 45,442 | 89°57 
Ontario. .…...... ........ 239,626 |224,201 | 93-56 | 285,664 [225,635 | 94-90 
Prince Edward Island ....| 18,112 | 11,894 | 90:71 | 12,472 | 11,549 | 92-60 
Quebec. ............ ..... 165,798 |121,269 | 73-20 | 168,557 |184,933 | 82°50 
North-west Territories....| 5,284 | 4,407 | 84:20 | 4,474 | 3,661 | 81:88 
Unorganized ........ .... 169 17 | 10-06 146 16 | 10-00 


Canada ........ 538,214 |458,685 | 85°2 | 523,699 |467,568 | 89-2 
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224. Summing up the above and presenting the facts in tabular 
form, we have the following results :— 




























Group. Province and Rank. 
Children. 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
l!'Able to read under 
10 years old....... P.E.I [Ont ..IN. S.. Man..|N. B...IN.W.T.IQ.& B.C ...... 
2] Able to read between | 


10 and 20 years... .|Ont ..|Man../P.E.I|N. S../N. B...|N.W.T.|Que ....!B.C. 
SIAble to write under 
years......... Ont ../P.E.I |Man..|B.C..IN. S....IN.W.T.IN. B... Que. 
4 Able yo write betw? en | 

10 and 20 years... .|[Ont ../Man../P.E.I|N. S..IN.W.T.IN. B ...:Que..../B.C. 
5|Males able to read 
under 10 years....|P.E.I (Ont ..IN..S..|Man..N. B...[IN.W.T./Que....)B.C. 
6|Males able to read 
Botwoon 10 and 20 ° 

ccc ccenceees Ont ..|P.E.I Man.. N.S..|N.W.T.IN. B...Que....:B.C. 


under 10 years..../Ont ..|P.E.I Man. .|B.C.. W.8..:.(N-W.T.IN. B.../Que 


GAS... ....... Ont ../P.E.I Man..IN.S..iN. B...jQue....JN.W.T.IB.C. 
es able to write 
under 10 years....[Ont.. Man. .|P.E.I |N.S../B.C....|N.W.T.|N. B...|Que. 
10/Males able to write 
betmcen 10 and 20 
ese ec ccc ceeee Ont .. Man..|P.E.IIN.S..IN.W.T.IN. B.../B.C... Que. 





11 Females able to write 

under 10 Ont ..|P.E.I Man .|B.C..IN.S....IN.W.T.IN.B. ./Que. 
12|Females able to write 

between 10 and 20 

years............. Ont ..|Man. .|P.E.IIN.S..IN. B...Que....IN.W.T.]|B.C. 


h 
a 
= 
5 


over 20 years...... Man |NWT)Ont..|P.E.I|N.S....)B.C....1N.B...lQue. 
over 20 years...... Man .|Ont..|N.B..|N.S..|N.W.T.P.ELI . |aue....|B.0. 
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225. Comparing, by the test of writing, the adults with the 
group between 10 and 20, and making 100 the standard of per- 
fection, we have the following table :— 

















LÉ SR 
4 | 8 
| BE [ES 
Provinces. si 6 pg 
235 8 $ 
Bis | BD 
< fy 
British Columbia....... ... ...,.........,........osses cesse. 75°2 74°90 
Manitoba ..... ....... ...... nee neue eus ceneereeenesesee .| 98°1 93°40 
New Branswick ............................ esse coeeeees 80°0 ! 82°47 
Nova Scotia.............. cece ec cence cece tceececsceece: ees 80°'5 87°96 
Ontario . ........... ce ccc cen ccc ccc ce teres à eeeeeeceeees 90°4 94°22 . 
Prince Edward Island .................................... a .. 80°0 91°62 
Quebec .... .. .. .... cect cece cece ee tence cece vus os 63°9 77:78 


226. This shows very plainly the great advance that is being 
made by some of the provinces, notably by Quebec. 

Taking the population between 5 years and 9 years of age, we 
find that 37°72 per cent of the group can write, and that taking 
Ontario as the standard, the proportion of this group in the case 
of Quebec is as 42 to 52—showing an approach to the Ontario 
standard similar to that of the 10-19 year group and indicating 
that the progress noted in this latter group in Quebec has been 
maintained in the 5 to 9 year group. 


227. The census returns of 1891 of the defective classes in 
Canada include the deaf and dumb, the blind and the insane. 
There was no column for idiots in 1891, nor has there been in 
any previous census. 


228. The number of insane in Canada in 1891 was 13,355; of 
deaf mutes, 4,819 ; and of blind, 3,368 ; making a total of defect- 
Ives (not including idiots) of 21,542. 


229. Divided by sexes the insane comprised 7,162 males and 
6,193 females. 

In every 10,000 males of our Canadian population there were 
29°1 insane, and in every 10,000 females 26:1 insane. 
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Proportionately, therefore, there ‘were fewer insane _ females 
than insane males, 


230. According to conjugal condition the insane were divided 
as follows :— 


Single. Married. Widowed. | Unknown. 




















Provinces. — —————— 

M | F | M. | EM IFr.IM | RB 

British Columbin..... ...... 72 9 17 5 |...... 4 20 8 

nitobe ... .. ........ ... | 102 | 44! 19! 19 7 5 |......l...… 
New Brunswick............. $39 | 292 | 76 | 114 | 20] 42 8 | ..... 
Nova Scotia................. | 563 | 470 |! 103 | 140 3 64 |......1 ..... 
tariO. oo. oc eee cee eee cess 1 2,242 | 1,597 | 690 : 867 | 81| 204 | 182 | 102 
Prince Edward Island... | 139 | 136 | 19| 29 2 8... |... 
EbeC.. .. ..... .......... 1979 | 1,509 | 414 | 401 | 72 | 172 1 2 
orth-west Territories. .... 15 8 1 1 81 41......1 ..... 





[088 1,239 | 1,576 


> 
8 
ë 
g 


231. Thus, out of a total of 13,355 insane, 9,506 were single ; 
or 71°2 per cent. There were 1,377 more insane single males 
than insane single females ; 337 more insane married females 
than insane married males, and 285 more insane widows than 
widowers. 


232. According to ages, the insane of Canada are grouped as 
under :— 





der 
15 |15t0 19. | 20 to 29. | 80 to39. | 40 1069. | 70 and | Un- 


over. known. 

















Years. 
Provinces. _—— |. ————…— eee —_—— 
ulelmirlmielmlirelmirelmirelmir 
--——|—|—|— À — 
British Columbia. | . 3 2 1l 16 2] 16! 2 so 7| sl 4 17) 2 
Manitoba … ..... 15 si 6 4! 923l 16] 20) 18/ sei 18l 4] 4! 98) 10 
New Brunswick..| $82; 16) 41] Ve 92! 57| 84| 76) 211) 198; $2; 341... 1 
Nova Scotia.... | 44| 50| 49 42| 152! 96] 125] 129| 274] 260) 34] 76! 3h) 17 
Ontario......... 146| 106| 148 103| 596! 469| 648] 570/1181/1908 143 180! 233) 189 
P. E. Island..... 11) 8| 7 7| $3! so] 34) 311 66| 70 9 171... 1 
ebec. ......... 190] 129] 151 120! 4911 340] 495| 392] 918] 874. 152] 186] 69! 48 
he Territories . 3} 3) 2 4 8 6) 2 S| 4)....)... 11... 
Canada … 318| 406 2061407 1022 1428 LG 2740 29 s77| 501 s6s| 218 
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233. The percentage, according to sex, for each period, is as 
follows :— 


Percentage | Percentage 











. of males of females to 

- Age Periods. to total insane} total insane 
males. | females. 
Under 15 years old. . wean cures Lacon eeeees a eeeeeee 6:16  : 5°13 
15 years to 19. ....... ....... ..................... 5:67 4°76 
20 ‘ to 29....... ........ .......... ....... eee 19°64 16°50 
bn 70. <! .. ...............,... 19°94 19°62 
40 “ 70: | .. osseuse. 38 25 42°45 
70 andover............. ..,........ cence nae 5°27 | 8°09 
Unknown .... ................ esse. 5°07 3°45 


234. Arranged according to groups of ages, the insane and 
the total population stand thus :— 



































Males. Females. 
Se A ° 

a ds 2] 5 À Sale 2) 8 4 

4.8 | 2.8 (3288 .8 4.8 8222 
Age Groups| ASE | 688 Fr Age Groupe.) 2.805 | 5.805 FE 

g 5 gis al ; |S |alisee 

A & A & g “| ZailA < g < 
Under 15 883,389 | 441|  5°0 ||Under 15 855,382 | 318| 3-7 
15 to 19 258, 406 | 15°7 ||15 to 19... 254,412 | 295 | 11°6 
20 to 29... 431,675 | 1,407 | 32°6 ||20 to 29..... 429,028 | 1,022 | 28:8 
30 to 39 33,7 1.498 | 47-1 |!30 to 39..... 286,975 | 1,215 | 42:5 
40 to 69... 2740 | 56 8 |140 to 69... 461,906 | 2,629 | 582 
70 and over. 69,717 377 54°1 1170 and over 64,184 501 73'1 
Not given ..| 81,581 | 363 |........ | Not given 31,581 | 213 |........ 








235. According to nativity, 5,853 of the insane are born in 
Canada, of parents who were born in Canada; 2,793 were born 
in Canada of foreign-born parents ; 612 were born in Canada of 
parents, one of whom was native born ; and 3,044 were ioreign 
born ; 1,053 were born in Canada, but the birth-places of their 
parents were unknown. 

Thus we have two groups ; the first comprising the native born 
of native parentage, the native born with one parent native born, 
and the native born of unknown parentage ; the second the im- 
ported insane and those whose parents were foreign born. The 
first group numbers 7,518 and the second 5,837. 

R 
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The first group have 18 insane in every 10,000 of the native 
born population ; the second have go insane in every 10,000 of 
the foreign born of the population. The foreign element is not, 
from this point of view, the most desirable to have. 

To examine still further, we find that :-— 


Insane. 
Newfoundland has given us ...... ne eee eee 82 
England . pace ccc ees ce core verse uses sos 600 
css es dose ose cece cece sees 5 
Channel Isles... . ............ce eus. eee... 2 
and ...... ....... 
I A un su cece eee veuves vos cece ec ee se 1,141 
Other British Possessions ..... ....... ... ...... 
nited States....... ...…. ........ .. .. twee ene 176 
Germany ..... ..... ....... . cece es see. 118 
SCANGINAVIA.. ..... ....... ee. eus ve. 18 
Poland .... .............. ca .............. ante 3 
Russia ......... ..... .. .... ie. vu. 11 
rance . 25 
l y. 4 Pome ecw cece cen eees ose ces 10 
lu an ortugal.. ....................... .... 
China cece ccc cece tee cece te see vonsecessssssssessee 24 
Other countries ................................... 28 
t 8ea ....... .. ...... cee ee cee cece eee css. 
Foreign, but birth places unknown .. ....... ..... 413 


Proportion of population and of insane per 10,000 :— 


Proportion in each 10,080 of ; 
Population. Insane. 


English .. . .... .... . ....... 460 1°24 
Irish... ........................... 310 2°36 
United States ................. . .. 170 0°36 
Scotland........................ . 230 0°87 
Newfoundland... .................. 20 0°07 
European countries. ........ ....... 110 0°40 
Canadian born.... ...... ...... ... 8,650 15°55 


Thus the native born Canadians are nearly 19 times more 
numerous than English born, but have only twelve times the 
number of insane. They are twenty-eight times more numerous 
than the Irish born and have less than seven times the number 
of insane. They are thirty-seven times more numerous than the 
Scotch born and have less than 18 times the number of insane. 


' 236. Divided by provinces the insane are distributed as fol- 
ows: — 


Provinces. Per 10,000 of the people. 
British Columbia... ................ .. . 13° 2 ineane. 
Manitoba. ... .... ..... .. ....... .... 12 
New Brunswick ........... .. .... eae 27 
Nova Scotia..... . ................ 3 
Prince Edward felon 00000000007 Le de. 30 
he Territories. 121277 5 
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237. Dividing the insane into classes according to occupation, 
we have :— 


Employed in agriculture, the fisheries and mining............ 1,908 

“s professional services............ ..... ........ 95 

‘4 domestic and personal service........... ...... 1,162 

“ trade and transport... . ...... ..........,.. . 280 

“s manufactures and mechanical pursuits ......... 499 
Housewives, children and non-remunerative occupations. .... 9,466 


238. Respecting educational status, the returns show that 8,451 
could not read or write, 734 could not write and 3,800 could read 
and write. Thus 66 per cent of the insane had little or no edu- 
cation. 


239. The following : is the proportion of insane in other coun- 
tries :— 


Per 10,000 

Inhabitants. 
Canada. ................ ........................ eee 28 
England............ ......... ...................... 32 
Scotland ............ ............................... 32 
Ireland ............. ...... ... ..................., 37 
France.. .............................. ........... 25 
Germany .................... ............... ...... 24 
Scandinavia......................,................... 29 
United States ......................... eee ceneeeecs 33 
Victoria (Australia).... ............ ... ............ 33 


240. The causes of insanity in Canada are given as follows :— 


Heredity ................................. 34°5 per cent 
Drink... ............................... 38 ‘‘ 
Business. ................................. 50. ‘ 
Loss of friends. ........ . ... ............ 22 * 
Sickness ...... ............ . ........... 11:0 ‘ 
Various ...... ........................... 43°5 ‘‘ 


241. These may be compared with the combined result of the 
average returns from England, France, Denmark and the United 
States :— 


Heredity ..................... ....... ..... 24 per cent 
Drink......... ...... ... ......... 24 ‘ 
Business. ........ .. ... ... ............ 12 ‘‘ 
Loss of friends. ...................... ...... 11 ‘ 
Sickness ................. ................. 10 ‘‘ 
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242. The following ts the proportion of insane in the asylums, 
according to the census of 1891, compared with that of 1881 :— 


PROVINCES. 1891. 1891. 





CRE ee oe qe eee | some 








Per cent. | Per cent. 


Ontario .................. secs et tenes 59 63 
Quebec .............. ...........................,......... | 50 35 
Nova Scotia.......................................... tee | 87 30°50 - 
Prince Edward Island................................ ... 38 30 
Manitoba ........... .... ......... ...................... 25 None. 
British Columbia................ ................,:....,,... 90 74 





243. The census returns show that there were in 1891 in 
Canada 4,819 deaf mutes ; of these 2,590 were males and 2,229 
females. 

In every 10,000 males in Canada there were 10°5 deaf and 
dumb ; in every 10,000 females 9:4 were deaf mutes. 


244. According to conjugal condition the deaf and dumb of 
Canada are divided :-— 

















Provinces. Single. Married. | Widowed. | Unknown. 
Mi F([(M|F]/M| RI] M! RF 
British Columbia............ 19! 8 10 3 1 2 1 
Manitobe ............... | 48 24 12 14] | Dee 
New Brunswick............ 146! 116, 60 s| 11... |... 
Nova Scotia. ................ 21) 182} 46, 32 9 We... | Lee. 
Ontario... eee ere... .| 680; vo6! 217 142 40 e Lee | . 
Prince Edward Ieland....... ss) #7! € 4 3 1... 
Quebec ..................... 824, 871) 207| 109) . 43] 64!. 
The Territories. ............. 11 7 4 8 1...... | RS PS 
Total............. 1,82) 852 $30 108] 148 1]... 
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245. According to ages the deaf and dumb are grouped as 
follows :— 








Provinces. bts to 19. to 99, to 39, to 69. and _ | Unknown. 
M. | F.|M.| F.|M.|F.|M.)F.|MLIF.)M.] FB.) M|F. 

British Columbia........ 3} 8... 1) 7| 1/10) 3} 9] 2! 2 A 
Manitoba .............. 16) 8) 8] 3,17] 10) 6 5) 12 12 4] 11....|..... 
New Brunswick. ....... 42| 33 19 30! 82] 31| 18! 58] 42| 20) 10,....| 1 
Nova Scotia ............ 70| 60! 29| 24! 65 43 29| 28] 61! 58| 16] 15 2 
Ontario. ................ 168/185| 85| 79 186/187 111] 97/246/201| 92) 65 2 
Prince Edward Island ..| 7/10; 8 3 65] 11) 6| 6/14{ 9] 5] 3 
Quebec .... ............ 24212541131 151/208|298 1451242491190 98} 85! 1) 2 
The Territories ......... 4; 2 1 71 6, 2 3} 1 11....1.... 

Total............... ssa\b00(280 (281 525 467 340|276|646|515| 287| 183} 1) 7 


According to nativity, 3,215 were native born of native born 
parents ; 384 were native born with one parent native born ; 618 
were native born of foreign parents ; 603 were foreign born. 


246. The foreign born were as follows :— 


Newfoundland ...... ..... .. .................... ......... 16 
England ................. ...................,........ sees 162 
Wales .............. ..... esse comen oe 1 
Channel Isles....... .. ............. .................... 2 
Scotland...  .........,.......... .... ...........,...,.,... 85 
Ireland. ..... ........ .... .......,, ..... su, cesse. 186 
Other British Possessions.. ................................. 1 
United States .......... ........,........ cee eek wee: 80 
Germany..................,.... .. ...................... 81 
Poland...... ..... .......... .....,................. eens 1 
Russia ..... ... .................. soso 9 
France... .... .... ...... ....... ssnnssnnsereness sue 6 
Italy..... .......... .. . ............ . teen wees 8 
Spain and Portugal. ............... ..... ........,........ 1 
China .... .... ........, , cece cece eee cos see vos 1 
Other countries. ......... ........ ... ...:................ 10 
At sen.. ... ....... ................ wee 1 
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247. Divided according to provinces the deaf and dumb are 
distributed thus :— 


Per 10,000 


inhabitants. 
British Columbia........... ...,.......................... 4°5 
Manitoba ............. ..., .......................... 2. 6°7 
New Brunswick ...... ... Lene vues usure + secs... 11°0 
Nova Scotia ............... ......... Levee ee ceesenecee oe . 10°9 
OU: (+ . ss... 7°6 
Prince Edward Island...... ....... ......... ......... cee 79 
Quebec .................. ... .......... . ae ..... tees 14°0 
North-west Territories.......0 ............,....... ... ..-. 4£°0 


248. The educational status of the deaf and dumb is seen in 


the following statement :— 
Can read and write.. . ............ ..................... 1,881 
Cannot read or write .................e.sssosveuees see. 2,759 
Can read but not write.......... ..... ................... 179 


249. With respect to occupations, the deaf and dumb are dis- 
tributed among the non-productive and the productive classes in 
the proportion of 3,264 in the former and 1,555 in the latter. 

The 1,555 are distributed as follows :— 


Engaged i in agriculture, fisheries and mining ........... ..... 963 
professional pursuits.......... . .... ........... 29 

‘s domestic and personal service .............. .... 245 

‘4 trade and transportation .................... .... 39 

“6 manufactures and mechanical industries ...... ... 279 
1,555 


250. The blind, according to the census of 1891, numbered 
3,368 ; by sexes this number was divided into 1,839 males and 
1,529 females. 
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251. According to conjugal condition, the blind are distributed 
as follows :— : | 











PROVINCES. Single. Married. | Widowed. | Unknown. 
\ M F M F M | F M F 

British Columbia. ......... 26 18 88 8 23 15 
Manitoba. .... ............ 13 4 10 2 |. .... 7 |......1...... 
New Brunswick. ............ 72 51 61 25 12 81 |......|...... 
Nova Scotia ......... ...... 109 74 83 89 33 76 1 j...... 
Ontario..................... 810 | 184 | 293 | 141 | 110 | 188 |...... 1 
P. E. Island................ 16 13 211 7 7 18 |..... |. .... 
Quebec... .................. 272 | 266 | 236 | 156 92 | 196 1 |...... 
N. W. Territories. ........ 4 6 4 2 1 1 

Total......,. ..... 813 | 616 | 746 | 380 | 278 | 532 2 1 


252. Divided according to nativity, there are two groups ; the 
first composed of the blind born in Canada of native parents, and 
those born in Canada one of whose parents was native born ; 
the second, of those born in Canada of foreign parents, and those 
born outside of Canada. 

The first group contains 2,097 and the second 1,271 persons. 

The first group has 5:01 to every 10,000 native born inhabit- 
ants ; the second has 19°6 to every 10,000 foreign born. 


253. Divided according to provinces :— 
Per 10,000 


inhabitants. 

British Columbia..... .................................... 13 

Manitoba....,....... ............. soso. verso 2°4 
New Brunswick....... .. . .................... soso. 7'8 
Nova Scotia ......... .............................s.. ee 9°0 
Ontario ........ ccc ccc cece ree cece eee neces esen eee 5°8 
Prince Edward Island... .................... ......., 75 
Quebec. .................., ........ sssssessses ose ces 8°0 
North-west Territories. ... .... Dunes ouvre vossronrsuses . 2'6 


12 
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254. Distributed by educational status :— 


Canada has blind who ean read and write. ........ ..... . 752 
bs ‘* neither read nor write...... .... 2,464 
“6 ‘© read but cannot write............ 152 


255. The occupations followed by the blind are divided into 
two groups—the non-productive and the productive. The first 
includes children, females in households, retired, no occupation 
given, members of religious orders, paupers, students, and num- 
ber 2,492. The productive class includes 876. 

Of the 876 there were :— 


Employed in agriculture, fishing and mining ................. 533 
‘ professional services ...................... .. 53 
“ domestic and personal services ... .......... . 98 
“ trade and transportation ....... Lace cosse ae .…. 72 
se mechanical pursuits . ........ .... .. . ...... 120 


256. Number of defectives per 10,000 of the population for the 
provinces and years given :— 








Provinces. 1891. 1871. 





Insane 
Ontario ........ se. cece ce eee cece cece wees cee ee sous 27°7 25°2 
Quebec Lecce cee cronsmecrseenesnsses ee weet eesenneeesenes 30°6 7°72 
OVA Scotia. ......... cece cece ccc ccc reece serres 30°4 32°3 
ew Brunswick ........... . . ............ cu... 27 °5 27°6 
Blind. 
Ontario ......... ccc ccc cece cece e cet et ee cect ceeeee ve 5'8 6°2 
Quebec cece ee nee nec e eee ce teres seceeereceres sees sees 8°2 9°0 
Ova Scotia .. ... ss. ccc ccc wee c esc ee sere ces erence 9:0 8°4 
New Brunswick......... . ... ........................ eee 8'0 76 
Deaf and Dumb 
Ontario .... .............s . cee couscous nee cee 7°6 8:7 
quebe cece e cece eee ee ee cn cev essen cere seneeee eetes as 14°2 13°7 
Ova Scotia..... ..... .. ess... noue vues vues ee 10°9 11°3 
New Brunswick............. ..................... ........ 12°4 10°7 


me —— ee ae ee ee ue — _ 
_ —— 


257. The total number of dwellings in Canada in 1891 was 
931,768, of which 920,963 were of wood, brick or stone, 250 of 
sod (all in the North-west Territories), and 10,555 were shanties. 
Of the 931,768 houses, 855,535 were inhabited, 54,182 were 
empty, and 10,878 were under construction. 
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258. The number of houses inhabited in the several provinces 


in 1881 and 1891, together with the average number of persons 
under each roof, are given below :— 


Average Number of 





Inkabitants. 
Provinces. 1881. 1891. Increase. | - —-———__— 
1881. 1891. 
Ontario .......... ........ 358,034 403,012 44,978 5°4 5'2 
Quebec ........... ......... 216,112 | 244,540 28,428 6°38 6 0 
Nova Scotian .. . .......... 73,736 78,433 4,697 5:9 5°7 
New Brunswick.... ........ 50,956 54,187 3,231 6'3 5'8 
Manitoba ........ ve cene oe 12,400 29,176 16,776 5'0 5:2 
British Columbia.. .... . 6,992 16,776 9,784 7°0 49 
Prince Edward Island. . 17,681 18,359 67 6°1 5'9 
The Territories ..... ....... 2,297 11,052 8,755 11°1 6-0 
Total .............. 738,211 | 855, 535 117,327 5°8 5'6 





259. Out of the 855,535 houses returned as inhabited, 697,166, 
or over 81 per cent were built of wood ; 131,529, or 15 per cent, 
of brick ; and 25,981, or over 3 per cent, of stone ; 632 were not 
described, and 259 were of sod. 


260. Of the 854,676 houses of which descriptions were given, 
542,969 were one story high, 287,200 two stories, 21,377 three 
stories and 3,040 four stories. This gives 63°5 per cent of the 
houses one story, 33°5 per cent two stories and 3 per cent all 
others. 


25,016 consisted of 1 room. 


68,103 “ «“ 2 rooms. 
66 66 66 

94,036 «c 6c 3 “ 
134, 4 
104,434 “ “ 8 “ 
370,794 “ “6 to 10 rooms. 
48,159 “ “tom “ 

9,846 “ “ 16 rooms and over. 


Thus 2-92 per cent of the houses contain one room, 7:97 per 
cent two rooms, II per cent three rooms, 15°7 per cent four 
rooms, 12:4 per cent five rooms, 43:4 per cent 6.to Io rooms, 5 6 
per cent 11 to 15 rooms and I per cent over 16 rooms. 


261. The increase in dwellings in the ten years was 15-90 per 
cent. As the increase in population was 11:74 per cent, it is evi- 


19} 
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dent that there is less crowding now than there was in 1881, or that 
the system of counting the population in 1881 gave a larger popu- 
lation than was housed. Probably the latter fact is acountable 
for the greater increase in the number of houses relatively to 
population. If so, the population as given in 1881 was about 4 
per cent too large. 


262. The uninhabited houses in 1891 numbered 54,182, as 
against 46,583 in 1881. The percentage of uninhabited to total 
number of houses constructed and under construction in April, 
1891, was 5°8, which corresponds exactly with the figures of 1881. 


263. The houses in course of erection in April, 1891, numbered 
10,878 and in 1881 9,882, an increase of 996. As the average 
net increase in the ten years was 760, it appears that the year 1891 
was very considerably above previous years in the building opera- 
tions going on. . 


264. The persons whose occupations were given to the enum- 
erators in the census of 1891 numbered 1,659,355, against 1,390,- 
604 in 1881. 


265. Divided into classes, the occupations of the 1,659,355 per- 
sons are :— 





Class 1—Engaged i in Agriculture, mining and fishing....... 790,210 
2— Trade and transpottation............. 186,695 

‘6 Ss ‘e Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 320,001 
_‘t 4— ‘6 Domestic and personal services... ... . 246,183 
6 §- “s Professional avocations............... 63, 280 

“ 6— “ Non-productive class..... ........... 52,986 
Total ............. . ....................,... 1,659,355 


266. The proportions which the classes bear to the total num- 
ber are: Class 1, 47°6 per cent ; class 2, 11°2 per cent ; class 3, 
19°3 per cent; class 4, 14°9 per cent ; class 5, 3:8 per cent ; 
class 6, 3°2 per cent. 


267. An analysis of class 1 shows it to be subdivided into : 


(a) Agricultural............: less cee e eee ees ve messe 785, 207 
° (b) Fishing ...... Cece ccececncnecenecceses Lewes vos 27,079 
(c) Lumbering........................ ., ................ 12,756 





(d) Mining ................. ............................ 15,168 
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Still further analysis gives the “ Agricultural ” divided into : 





(a) Farmers, farmers’ sons and farm labourers.............. 726,345 
(b) Apiarists, 8, pardeners, florists and labourers connected 

with these pursuits........... .........,.......,. 6,120 

(c) Dairymen, stock-raisers, stock-herders and ‘‘ others ” 2,742 

Total..................... bau neeeeeeecareence 735,207 


For fishermen and lumbermen there are no further divisions. 
The mining portion of class 1 is divided into: 


a) Miners........ ...................................... 13,417 
(c) Officials of mining companies... bececeenencaa aes "949 
Total ....... . ............................. 15,168 


This class, number 1 (the agricultural, mining and fishing por- 
tion) constituting 47°6 per cent of the whole number of those 
whose occupations are given, draws, from the field, the forest, the 
mine and the sea-pastures, the products which sustain life and 
provide materials for shelter and for clothing—the three primal 
wants of humanity. This class contains the primary producers. 


268. Of class No. 2—the distributors—13,928 sailors, 23,552 
railway employees, 17,409 -expressmen, teamsters and draymen, 
with many others provide transportation ; 1,712 wholesale mer- 
chants and 40,714 retailers conduct our trade : there are 2,174 
bankers and bank officials, and a number of agents and others 
aiding in the work of distribution. 


269. Making a somewhat empirical division of those engaged 
in occupations belonging to the 3rd class, we have : 


Workers i in wood scence cece ec ae ten esse voue 78,604 
doses cece eee es cs © cee vmssosssesssee 30,856 

“6 Wood and metals (combined). . ..... ......... 10,241 

“6 metals ........... ................... .. eae 49,476 

‘4 food products. ....................... ....... 24,123 

ss dress materials ............. .... ............ 72,158 

‘6 leather .......................... ........... 23,813 

“ books and printing cece cece ce ecneepeecer eens . 9,392 

te sundries...... ... ..... .............s..s... 21,338 
Total ................................... 320,001 


270. Some of the most numerous are carpenters and joiners, 
45,769 ; dressmakers, milliners and seamstresses, 36,494 ; black- 
smiths, 18,545 ; boot and shoemakers, 16,119 ; tailors and tailor- 
esses, 15,094 ; saw and planing mills, 13,338 ; masons, 10,312 ; 
painters and glaziers, 10,202 ; machinists, 9,572 ; butchers, 7,288; 
carriage and wagon makers, 7,038 ; compositors and pressmen, 
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6,550 ; mill operators (cotton), 6,053, (woollen), 4,421, (textile 
and not specified), 3,876; manufacturers and officials, 6,169 ; 
turners, 4,975; ship and boat builders, 4,435; millers, 4,384 ; 
furniture factories, 4,294 ; moulders, 4,070 ; curriers and tanners, 
3,713 ; harness and saddlery, 3,647, &c., &c. 


271. Divided according to classes by provinces, the 1,659,355 
persons whose occupations were given in the census are as under 
arranged :— 

















CLass 
PROVINCES. ————————— ——— —————— — 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

British Columbia...... .... ° 18,169} 7,636; 10,410; 9,951 1,863 734 
Manitoba .. ....... cee 34,574 6,335) 5,267 6, 712 2, 932 
New Brunswick........ .... 55,:05| 12,005) 18,707 17, 437| 3,863 1,742 
Nova Scotia cece esecene so. 83,233] 18,117| 26,541 23.468 6,100; 2619 
Ontari . ...| 344,791] 87,174! 158,881} 109,328} 30,101; 20,053 
Prince “Edward Island.. ..... 22,873 2,541 5,370 3, 1,225 332 
que ebec ..... .. .. .... ... 217,061; 50,588} 93,206 73, 307; 16,842; 26,396 
orth-west Territories.. 13,804 2,299| 1,669 2 991 1,690 178 














‘Totals .... ........ . 





790,210) 185,695) 320,001| 246,183; 63,280) 52,986 


272. The following table gives the proportion of each class in 
each province to the total population of each province :— 

















CLASS. 
PROVINCES. ——$ ——_— — ——————— ——— — —— 
1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 
British Columbia.......... 18 5 7:8 10°6 101 1°9 07 
Manitoba.............. .., 227 4°2 3°4 4°4 1°4 0°6 
New Brunswick .... ........ 17°3 3°7 58 5'4 1'2 0°6 
Nova: Scotia cesse sous . 18°5 40 5'9 5'2 1'8 0°6 
Ontario ........... .,...... 16°3 41 7°5 §°2 1°4 0-9 
Prince | Edward Island........ 20°9 2°3 4'9 3'4 l'1 1'8 
que Leen c eee tanec erenees 14°6 3°4 6'2 4'9 l'i 1'8 
orth-west Territories... ... 20°7 3'4 2°5 3'4 2°5 03 


273. To indicate the relative gains of the individual provinces 
composing the Confederation, during the ten years, we construct 
the following table :— 
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Per cent of persons having occupations to total population, 
by provinces :— 


1891 1881 

British Columbia....... .. ... . . ..... 49°7 36°5 
Manitoba ................. . ........... 36'6 35°2 
New Brunswick ...... .... ....... ..... 34°1 33°1 
Nova Scotia.........,..,.......... .. oe $4°5 82-1° 
tarlO ........... ouuoess + couocsee 35°5 32°2 
P. E. Island ......................... oe 33°3 31°38 
ebec ................ esse souse 382°0 31°0 
ANBAR. .... cece cece cece cree cee necees 34°5 32°1 


274. The provinces that have made the greatest gain in respect 
to numbers having occupations are :—British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia and Ontario. 


275. In every 1,000 of the population of Canada 10 years old 
and upwards, 455°4 were enrolled in the list of persons having 
definite occupations. A comparison between England and Wales, 
the United States and Canada gives the following results :— 


4 


Per 1000 Prof- Dom @8- 


over Com- | Agri- | Indus- 

















tic & : ? 
Country. 10 years essional Per- mercial | cultural} trial 
dd. Class. sonal . lass. | Class. 
Canada .............. | 456-4] 17-4] 67-5 | 81-2] 217-0] 88-0 
England and Wales .......... 5849 | 42°2| 86:2] 63:5| ‘60:6 | 382.6 
me, ne” 
United States, 1881. .... .... 473°1 110°8 — 49'0 209°0 104°3 


The comparison between Canada and Ireland has to be made 
on the basis of the whole population of all ages, the returns for 
Ireland not separating children under 10 years in connection 
with occupations. 





Per 1000} Prof- | Domes-| Com- | Agri- | Indus- 
Country. all fessional) tic | mercial |cultural| trial 
Ages. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. 








ee 





Canada... .. ..... ..... 345°3| 131| 51:0] 386| 1646! 667 
Ireland ...... .... .... lisse 4661 | 45°5 | 842] 17-7 | 199-1 | 139:5 
Victoria (Australia) .......... | 4331] 26:0] 50 86-3 | 108:7 | 147°0 
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276. The column “Industrial Class” in every country differs, 
in connection with occupations, from the returns made in connec- 
tion with industrial establishments.* In Canada the difference is 
not greater than in other countries, and, therefore, for purposes 
of comparison the foregoing tables may be considered fairly cor- 
rect. It appears from them that Canada has fewer occupations 
for each 1,000 inhabitants than the other countries named, ap- 
proximating more closely to the United States in 1881 ; that the 
professional class has a smaller number of persons in it in Canada 
than in any of the other countries mentioned ; that the other 
classes, except agricultural, are below the rate in other countries, 
and that the industrial class is very considerably below the rate. 


277. Taken by provinces the increases and decreases in the 
agricultural portion of the Canadian community are as under :— 






































PROVINCES. - —_——_ — — 

Per 

1881. 1891. | Increase. | Decrease. cent. 
British Columbia............. 2,381 5,874 8,493 | RE …. | 146°7+ 
Manitoba.................... 13,497 29,014; 15,517 |......... 115°0+ 
New Brunswick... . . ...... 54,485 45,880 ,.......... 8,605 | 15°8— 
Nova Scotia.......... .. .... 63,435 53,340 1.......... 19,095 | 15 9— 
Ontari0....................... 300,554 | 292,270 |.......... 7,784 2°5— 
Prince Edward Island......... 20,492 20,227 |.... ..... 265 1°3— 
ebec..... ... . ......... 200,857 191,564 9,298 4°6— 
orth-west Territories........ 1,011 10,837 9,826 |.......... 951 9+ 
Totals..... .. ....... 656,712 | 649,506 28,836 &6,042 | 1-09— 


Contemporaneously with this decrease there has been an in- 
crease in the amount of land improved, from 21,899,180 acres in 
1881 to 28,537,242 acres in 1891. 


278. This points to an increase in the acreage of the individual 
holdings. Such increase is in accord with the facts obtained 





* This difference arises from two facts: lst. Persons en in two occupations, 
one a manufacturing trade and the other a selling trade—the latter being the most 
important in their estimation—would be put in with Industrial Establishments in 
respect to that branch, but would be given only in the occupations under their com- 
mercial aspect. 2nd. Women and children partly engaged in home work or going to 
school, and partly in factory work, would given by the managers of Industrial 
Establishments as engaged in mechanical operations, and at their homes as employed 
at home or going to school. 
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from the census of 1891, according to which there were in the 
Dominion 1,149 more occupiers of properties of 50 to 100 
acres in extent; 28,028 more occupiers of properties ranging 
irom 100 to 200 acres, and 16,477 more occupiers of properties 
ranging from 200 acres upwards, than there were in 1881. 


279. We find that miners, who in 1881 numbered 6,541, in- 
creased in 1891 to 13,417 persons. By provinces the numbers 
are as under : — 


ee a Ce — —. el ee 


— —— —_ — —_ — — _ — > — —— — — -—_—_—_ _ — —_—_—_— 

















Increase, 
PROVINCES 1881 1891. 1891 

over 1881. 
British Columbia........................... Lae 2,792 4,591 1,799 
Manitoba.............. ... oo een conserve 6 9 3 
New Brunswick.... .... ......... Less core 121 97 *_24 
Nova Scotia... esse 2,728 | 5,660 2,932 
Ontario. .................... ... ed essssssses 498 | 1,084 541 
Frinoe | Edward Island........................ ... 4 | 18 14 
cesse + eo cece eee ee à cesse oe + ee. 891 1,534 1,143 

per west Territories sce c ccc eeseecveceec ene seas 6 474 
| 6,541 13,417 6,876 
*Decrease. 


280. By provinces the fishermen were distributed as follows :— 

















Increase. 
PROVINCES. 1881. 1891. — ——— 
Numeri- Per cent. 

British Columbia............. .. ... ..| 1,850 3,798 1,948 105:3 
Manitoba .......... .. . lene cess ences 44 78 34 77:38 
New Brunswick ....... wee eee ences 1,844 2,926 1,082 58°7 
Nova wa Scotia. cece cece ececse  cereceees 13,631 14,478 847 6°2 
nus wee cere eens ee cenvcees 766 1,421 655 85°5 

Paario Edward island. ........... .. . 791 914 123 15:5 
ebec.. ..... ..... ............. eee 3,935 3,433 —502 —12:7 
North-west Territories. ............. Lu. 44 31 —18 —31: 7 


22,905 27,079 4,174 | 18°2 





It will be seen that British Columbia has made the greatest 
numerical and centesimal gain of all the provinces, and that the 
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province of Quebec has decreased the number of its fishermen 
by about one-eighth of the number given in 1881. 


281. Divided according to sex and age, the six classes of occu- 
pations in 1891 are as under :— 


Adult Boys Adult Girls 
— under 


— Males. | Females. — under 
Males. | 15 years. | Females. | 15 years. 


Class 1........... 777,812 12,398 | 714,518 63,294 12,373 25 
6 2........... 175,502 11,193 | 173,706 1,797 | 11,106 | 87 
6 8... ..... 257,587 62,464 | 255,107 2,430 | 61,231 1,233 
a 154,764 91,419 | 152,164 2,600 87,338 4,061 
an | 44,764 | 18,516 44,732 32 18,494 | 22 


‘6 6.......... 34,028 18,958 31,750 2,278 17,061 1,897 


1,444,407 | 214,948 | 1,371,976 72,48 207,608 | 7,345 
ne ee ce 


Len me ee me / ee ms = me 7 


1,659, 365 1,444,407 214,948 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


282. The census definition of an industrial establishment is “any 
place where one or several persons are engaged in manufacturing, 
altering, making up or changing from one shape into another, 
materials for sale, use, or consumption.” This definition is the 
one which guided the enumerators in the census of 1891, and also 
in the censuses of 1881 and 1871. 

The object aimed at in each of the three census-takings is the 
same, viz., to obtain full statistics of the small as well as of the 
large industries of the country. The chief characteristic of the 
country’s development during the decade 1881-91 appears, from 
the returns of the census, to be the upspringing of numerous 
small industries. That was a characteristic of the country’s 
growth in 1881, but not so marked a characteristic as was shown 
in 1891, ten years after. Fault has been found with the census 
of 1891 because so many industries employing one or two hands 
were taken. They were in the country. The enumerators had 


L 
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for their guidance the same delnition as that placed in the hands 
of the enumerators of 1881 for their guidance. They would not 
have done their sworn duty if they had not taken these small 
industrial establishments. 

The Statistical Branch of the Department of Agriculture exer- 
cised great care in compiling the returns of the enumerators, and 
cut out all very small industries, where the output, though mak- 
ing a large sum in the aggregate, was in each individual case 
evidently an adjunct to a regular occupation, rather than the 
occupation by which a livelihood was obtained. 


283. For the purpose of presenting the results of the census of 
1891 in as compact a form as possible, the industrial establishments 
have been grouped together, not with scientific accuracy, but 
with the design of bringing together in the groups such indus- 
tries as are more or less allied to each other, so that comparison 
with similar groups, as obtained by the census of 1881, can be 
made. 

These groups are arranged alphabetically for convenience, and 
give particulars of number of establishments, number of em- 
ployees, annual amount of wages paid, and annual value of 
output. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION. - 

















À. ; 
ag 3 
Ind = : Capital 8 W: vere 
ndustry. to apital . “= Gy ages. fe) : 
°4 a: Output. 
ons of 
a Zz 
8 8 $ 
Cartridge making..... ....... 4 610,000 | 273 85,597 492,555 
Dynamite works.............. 2 4,000 3 1,500 9,500 
Gunpowder mille. ............. 7 406,925 | 152 68,850 | 547,000 
Gonsmithing......... ........ 41 86,086 67 19,947 56,150 
Census of 1891—Total..... 54 1,107,011 | 495 175,394 1,105,205 
Census of 1881—Total .... 41 189,650 | 146 62,847 309,755 
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284. The chief change in the above is in cartridge-making, the 
Government having established a factory in Quebec in 1882. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 























à . ; 
$3 § 
Ind . P Capital Ê W. Vane 
ndustry. my api = Bs . oO: 
Os os “es Output 
= of 
Z ~ 
$ 8 $ 
Bank note engraving....... ee 1 200,000 | 100 60,000 140,000 
Book-binding................. 81 810,460 |1,323 407,164 1,170,623 
Hlectro-stereoty ping conso 1 . 15,000 40 20,000 > 
Engraving and lithographing..| 47 744,585 | 646 265,747 | 782,770 
Engravers’ supplies. .......... 1 1,700 2 1,000 | 5, 
Printing and publishing. .... | 589 8,689,686 | 7,705 3,099, 632 | 8,318,094 
Stationery..... .........,.... 3 79,000 90 22,000 92,000 
Census of 1891—Total..... 723 | 10,540,431 |9,906 | 3,875,543 | 10,558,487 
Census of 1881—Total..... 489 | 5,619,810 |6,975 | 2,256,065 | 6,792,890 














285. The principal development in the above has been in print- 
ing and publishing, these establishments having increased by 194. 


CARRIAGES, &c. 











à . | 
33 iS 
Ind . : Capital 5 W. | vere 
ndustry . os api te Ey ages. oO} 
| a SÉ | Output. 
S om | 
2 | 2 | 
s | | s | 8 
’ Carriage and wagon making' 3,386 | 8,029,621 | 9,086 | 2,999,572 | 9,744,416 
Carriage tops “6 2 43,075 42 | 20,350 | 79,680 
Hub and spoke “oo. 8 106, 895 82 | 30,010 | 108, 400 
Invalid & baby chairs “ .. 4 51,300 139 43,400 | 145,500 
Rolling stock....... ..... 19 2, 984 5,018 2,235,524 ; 9,460,525 
Street car works.......... | 4 13,858 5 2,400 13,600 
Whip factories............ 14 


~ 10,918,285 | 14,462 | 6,969,946 | 19,711,561 
5,448,808 | 11,989 | 3,588,897 | 10,588,887 


Census of 1891— Total. | 384 


| 80,552 | 120 38,690 162,460 
Census of 1881—Total.! 3,168 | 
! i 
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286. In this group there has been general growth and consid- 
erable specialization of industries, 15 industrial establishments 
having been taken which did not appear at all in the returns of 
1881. | 























CHEMICALS. 
à . | 
$3 | $ 
Ind AE] capital. i oe Wages vere 
n try. ns , es Pu . oO 
maid SE | me |SE Output. 
os. | ofA 
Z |Z 
s | $ $ 
Baking powder and flavouring 
extracts. ........ ... ....... 24 321,550 | 216 98,925 671,150 
Boiler compounds............. 1 2,000 1 500 1,200 
Chemical establishments. ..... 135 1,950,406 | 907 339,711 2,008, 100- 
Dyeing and scouring wee eens 72 355,186 | 292 80,890 345,504 
eke eee cee + ee ) rn 30 5,000 20,000 
Hans works.... ............. ° 12 180 30 6,535 41,850 
Ink making... Less ee 8 26,700 19 7,538 55,500 
t works...  . .. ..... 1 ,600 2 800 3,000 
Methylated spirits ........ . 1 8,500 3 2,400 80,000 
Patent medicines..... ....... 116 275,486 | 307 101,000 789,400 
Photographers................ 327 575,069 | 708 228,738 849,126 
Photographic supplies cesse cae 4 16,775 19 7,500 22,150 
Salt works ... ses er 20 408,120 | 247 67,690 842,920 
Superphosphates. wee c eee sus 14 163,450 | 108 30,801 244,469 
Vaseline. .. ..... ........... 1 10,000 5 3,000 30,000 
Washing compounds........ . 1 105 1 600 1,060 
Census of 1891—Total..... 733 | 4,188,157 | 2,895 981,628 5,505,419 
Census of 1881—Total..... 350 | 1,385,819 | 981 $24,198 | 2,462,771 


287. In this group, chemical establishments, photographic gal- 
leries and patent medicines show the chief increase ; salt works 
diminished by 8. 
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DRINKS AND STIMULANTS. 


- 























a, 
a3 È 
Ind Le : Capital £ W. ver 
ndustry. æ E ! Capi “ ages. o 

© <= S a= Output. 

om ox 

Z 2 

| 8 $ $ 

Aerated waters........ ..... 188 , 939,371 677 205,229 946, 
Brewers and maltaters ..... 150 ; 8,533,164 1,885 906,681 5,955,253 
Cider making........ ...... | 176 | 142,845 | "393 47,179 | 187,235 
Cigar factories........... | 112 1,673,238 3,220 976,230 3,367,204 
Cocoa and chocolate making.; 2 | 34, 17 | 6,000 
Coffee and spice mills.....| 31] 582641] 168 74,083 | 1,119,010 
Condensed milk.... ........ 1 15,000 25 7,630 83,000 
Distilleries .. ............. | 8 | 7,054,000} 404 178,950 | 2,199,600 
Sorgum syrups, &.......... 15 26,290 37 7,292 56,899 
S refineries............. 8 5,924,400 | 1,927 709,811 | 17,127,100 
To working............ 37 2,158,150 2,105 485, 252 2,375,321 
Wine making....... .. .... 41 396,475 150 37,955 254,489 


Census of 1891— Total. ..| 769 | 27,430,074 | 10,988 | 3,642,242 | 33,729,826 
Census of 1881—Total...| 588 | 10,236,321 7,204 | 2,054,882 | 20,978,306 





288. In this group there has been great growth in the 
manufacture of aerated waters. Breweries have increased by 6. 
Tobacco and cigars show very considerable increase. Distilleries 
have decreased by 6. Wine-making establishments have in- 
creased by 31. 

FIBROUS MATERIAL. 
































à . ; 
3 3 g | 
d - : Capital S| W Vale ° 
Industry. nt api À ages. o 
y | oO ° Ë Output. 
om om 
EE Z | 
| $ | $ $ 
Asbestus work.... ........... 1 8 32,250 | 23 7,850 32,500 
Bag factories.... ............ | 9 141,090 | 52 18,350 265,800 
Cordage, rope and twine .... | 21 2,370,395 | 819 219,897 1,723,534 
Fishing tackle............ ..{ 42 13,674 73 9,344 36,158 
Flax and ecutching mills...... | 50 489,663 | 1,521 234,677 709,115 
Net making. ... ........,.... 43 812 4,060 11, 
Sail “ok. eae eee eee 5B 68,031 | 166 56,200 244,940 
Tent and awnings.... ........ | 32 119,410 , 206 76,874 425,902 
Census of 1891-—Total.....: 248 | 3,235,825 | 2,961 697,262 | 8,448,971 
Census of 1881—Total.....| 60} 962,560 |1,885 | 269,926 | 1,288,472 
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289. In this group there has been a great development. Tents 
and awnings have increased from 2 establishments in 1881 ‘0 32 in 
1891. Sail and net-making do not appear in the returns of 1881 
as separate industries. They may be in the “ Miscellaneous ” 
of 1881, among the 284 industrial establishments, the details cf 
which examination shows impossible to separate. 





FOODS— VEGETABLE. 
à . 
$3 ë 
Ind ‘ : Capital £ W vere 
ndustry. = api = © ages oO 
os 9 E Output. 
om - & 
Z Z 
8 8 $ 
Bakeries. ........ .... ... 1,666 | 4,781,605 | 4,551 | 1,614,385 | 11,148,567 
Chickory kilns. . ... ... 4 3,110 , 
Confectionery …... .. | 280 | 2,984,984} 2,492 | 669,218 | 4,284,631 
Dried fruits and vegetables 36 | 96,250 30, , 
and grist mi ... | 2,550 23,189,041 | 6,31: 2,366,931 | 52,423,286 
Fruit & vegetable canning. 52 553,800 | 2,241 165,494 891,542 
ni and vermicelli... 1 5,000 20 500 9, 
Pickle making ........ .. 17 94,773 89 ,090 119,700 
Prepared cattle food. .... 3 2,500 6 2,050 4,530 
Preserved fruit and jellies. 8 17,720 63 8,520 38,236 
Preserved food... .. | 1, 2000 3 2,000 8,000 
Vinegar works ........... 27 | 440, 485 302 109, 480 685, 550 
Yeast making............ 3 22,300 58 17,235 45,000 








Census of 1891—Total.| 4,638 | $1,442,768 | 16,573 | 5,009,553 | 69,806,988 
Census of 1881—Total.| 3,950 17,808,422 | 19,117 | 3,810,662 | 4,282,140 


290. The growth in this group has been general. Bakeries and 
confectioneries have increased by 756. Part of this increase is 
due to the specialization of the business, confectioners in 1881 
having been bakers as well. Flour and grist mills show increase. 
Preserved articles of food in 1881 returned 339 establishments, 
but as some of these included animal foods as well as vegetable, 
some of them should be credited to the next class. It is impos- 
sible to separate them, the returns of 1881 not specifying in suff- 
cient detail the nature of the raw material used. For general 
purposes of comparison, the classes of vegetable and animal food 
should be taken together. This has been done at the end of 
animal foods. It will be seen that the industries grouped under 
these two heads have attained large proportions. Notwithstand- 
ing the reduction in the price of flour, in the ten years, the value 
of the output of the flour mills in the census returns of 1891 is 
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nearly $11,000,000 more than in 1881. Fruit and vegetable 
canning and pickle making have developed at a great rate. 











FOODS—ANIMAL. 
2 
a3 ë 
a 5 = Value 
Industry. ts § Capital. = = Wages. of 
os 6x Output. 
ZA Zz 
$ 8 8 
Cheese factories....... .... 1,565 | 2,586,599 | 3,013 753,067 | 9,784,288 
Creameries ........ ........ 170 540,598 425 106,303 918,591 
Fish canning 390 2,894,224 | 13,781 974,832 | 3,091,298 
‘ curing................. 4,627 | 3,133,072 | 15,704 | 1,066,584 | 4,942,302 
Meat canning. .. .... .... | 1 12,000 9 2,500 7,000 
‘6 Curing................ | 527 | 2,173,077 | 1,690 503,053 | 7,125,831 





Census of 1891—Total...; 7,280 | 11,389,570 | 34,622 | 3,406,839 | 25,964,905 








Census of 1881—Total...| 988 | 2,568,129 | 3,176 | 622,141 | 9,890,065 
Total animal and vegetable’ | 
foods, 1891.. ......... ... , 11,918 | 42,782,388 | 51,195 | 8,415,892 | 96,671,298 


Total animal and vegetable . 
foods, 1881.... ... ....... | 4,988 | 20,871,551 


+ 





22,298 | 4,432,808 | 64,172,205. 


291. The great increase in cheese factories has been the most 
important change in this group, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing comparison with the census of 1881 :— 


1880. 1890. 
Number of factories........ ... ..... 709 1,565 
Capital invested.................. .. $1,021,435 $2,586,599 
Persons employed.................... 2,008 8,013 
Wages paid.................e..se ce. $ 382,615 $ 753,067 
Value of raw material................ 4,264,798 6,804,611 
Value of output..................... - 5,464,454 9,784,288 


The increase in creameries, or butter factories, was also very 
great, the number rising from 46 to 170, and the output from 
$341,478 to $913,591. There has likewise been great develop- 
ment in all the canning industries, including meat and fish. 
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FURNITURE AND HOUSES AND BUILDINGS. 














23 F 
Se 5 
A à i Value 
Industry. “ S Capital À Wages. of 
9.5 ° & Output 
5 A © [es] 
a 2 
8 $ $ 
Cabinet and furniture... .. . 1,286 6,09-4, 435 7,180 2,432,771 | 7,706, 
ent mills... ........... 19 420,305 243 85,960 251, 175 
Elevator factories.. ........ 6 88,475 79 33,875 117, "600 
House decorating . 1 77,000 45 27,000 
Lime kilms..... .... ..... 1,184 1,405,104 | 2,575 465,974 | 1,444,453 
Mantel and making 187,200 79,800 2,400 
Mattress ing... .. -.... 42 78,569 197 58,286 ,053 
Paints and varnish making .. 72 1,461,275 537 213,320 | 1,934,825 
Painting and glazing. . .. 405 606,362 | 1,408 500,537 | 1,517,470 
Plaster and stucco........... 68 377,672 134,948 , 
guiting factory.......... . 1 7,000 3 1,000 10,000 
material..... ...... 16 221,100 360 142,930 800,160 
Sash, doors and blinds. cu. 608 7,108,076 | 5,807 2,309,267 | 9,891,510 
Spring bed making . wees 26 79,582 106 29,093 127,536 














Census of 1891—Total...| 3,738 | 18,212,155 | 19,183 6,514,756 | 25,009,361 
Census of 1881—Total...| 3,095 7,504,908 | 12,809 3,423,150 | 13,777,333 


292. There has been fair development in this group. The number 
of lime kilns was less by 90 in 1891 than in 1881. “Sash, doors 
and blinds” were made by 252 more establishments in 1891 than 
in 1881. Cabinet and furniture show 117 more establishments. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


LL 














A. $ 
3 3 o 
m5 5 Value 
Industry. « Ë Capital tee à Wages. of 
$ = 9 £ Output 
atoms Q © pu oe 
wen © 
Z a 
8 ‘3 3 
Electroplating ............. 10 386,775 |. 289 101,615 | 458,400 
Enamel working ....... _ 1 13,500 5 1,500 16,000 
Gold leaf making... ........ 1 13,200 8 3,000 18,400 
Gold and silver Iver smithing se 23 81,925 44 25,025 71,210 
Jewel case making. nesse sees 1 1,650 8 850 2.800 
Watchmaking jewellery. 655 2,540,081 1,619 648,342 | 2,523,691 
Census of 1891—Total...| -691 | 2,987,131 | 1,923 | 780,332 | 3,090,501 
Census of 1881— Total... 359 668,616 | 948 804,942 | 1,175,591 





13 R 
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293. In this class there is also an increase in specialized indus- 
tries, and a large increase in the number of manufacturing watch- 
makers and jewellers. 


LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES, &c. 








a, à 
a3 4 
Ind AE | Capital à | w Vane 
ndustry. ws apital. ws Be ages. o 
CE CE Output. 
© = © 
A A 
$ 8 $ 
Belt and hose..... D eee. 6 251,000 143 62,640 | 511,000 
Boots and shoes............ 5,398 9,648,639 | 18,041 4,935,864 | 18,990,381 
Harness and saddlery ....... 1,553 | 2,546,583 | 3,069 | 1,001,629 | 3,988,001 
Last and peg........ .. .... 11 | 67,000 94 | 28,630 72,500 
Leather lace .... ...... . 2 | 20,400 44 : 9,000 | 35,000 
Morocco leather....... _ 1 35,000 45 | 15,000 150,000 
Tanneries .. ............ .. 802 | 6,822,968 | 4,268 | 1,522,007 | 11,447,100 





7,773 | 18,891,585 | 25,699 | 7,574,770 | 35,193,982 
ss | 14,324,034 | 27,518 | 6,722,730 | 36,505,272 





Census of 1891—Total... 
Census of 1881—Total... 








294. There is in the above class an increase in the total number 
of establishments, and in the capital invested, and in the wages paid, 
but a decrease in the number of employees and in the total out- 
put. The quantity of these manufactures has doubtless greatly 
increased, but the value has diminished. Boots and shoes are 
much below the price in 1881, and No. 1 hides, which averaged 
at wholesale in Montreal, in 1881, $9.70, averaged in 1891 only 
$5.59 per 100 pounds. The chief decrease has been in tanneries, 
of which there were 1,012 establishments in 1881, and 802 in 1891, 
while their output had fallen from $15,144,535 in 1881 to $11,- 


447,100 in 1891. 
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LIGHTING. 
à. 1 
FE $ 
Indust AE | Capital 8 | w Vere 
ndustry. us apital. à ages. o 

ae ° E Output. 

om ce 

yA Zz 

$ 8 8 
Electric appliances ......... 8 173,448 186 71,500 329,700 
Electric light works......... 80 4,113,771 763 297, 684 | 1,154,149 
Electric s upplics cece eeeceees 15 389,365 241 96, 500 535,152 
Fish oil refineries ...... Le 35 64,113 189 21, 311 | 71,305 
Gas works. . ses. 49 | 13,119,119 1,164 496, 661 | 2,796,697 
Lamps and chandeliers. cos. 3 74,300 55 19,075 45,150 
Lanterns .. .. se 1 12,000 15 7,000 20,000 
Match factories............. 11 325,550 989 140, 264 425,053 
Oil refineries.... ........... 21 1,873,918 276 140,370 | 2,064,115 
Patent fuel ................. 1 2,630 6 1,800 14,500 
Street lamps ......... Lo. 1 176,000 8 1,000 20,000 
Census of 1891—Total...| 225 | 21,324,214 | 3,802 | 1,298,165 | 7,475,821 
Census of 1881—Total... 108 7,874,087 | 2,169 611,769 | 5,843,616 





295. In this group considerable changes have taken place dur- 
ing the ten years. Electricity has been given a commanding posi- 
tion, and though gas works have increased from 36 in 1881 to 
49 in 1891, and their continued value to the wage-earner is seen 
in the fact that 1,164 hands were employed in 1891, against 1,062 
in 1881, yet against the 2 employees returned in 1881 as con- 
nected with electricity, there were 1,190 wage-earners in 1891. 


MACHINES, TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 








À . x 
8 3 | à 
Ind ae | Capital. £ | w vere 
ndustry. oa apita wa Ee ages. oO 
o4 © Output. 
c= | 6 
A | a 
$ 3 $ 
icultural implements. .… 221 8,624,803 | 4,543 1,812,060 | 7,493,624 
Bal found dries. ... . we 3 13,935 15 ,7 13,400 
icycle factories .... ....... 5 78,800 88 26,675 97,550 
Blaskemithing ete ee ou 9,428 6,606,048 | 12,070 3,187,446 | 8,942,106 
Boiler making .............. 30 419,684 450 168,884 877,819 
Bolt and nut works..... .... | 10 310,800 319 96,135 401,930 
Brass fittings....  ...... «| 18 635,050 599 263,790 rete 
Copperine factory........... , ) 
Coppersmithing.......... s | 4 130,900 69 29,400 | 190, 600 
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MACHINES, TOOLS AND TMPLEMENTS—Continucd. 














23 3 
Ind À : Capital 2 W vere 
ndustry. es apital. toe She ages. o 
os SE Output. 
oa C 
vA a 
8 8 8 
Cutlery .... .............. 12 71,090 81 29,525 74,300 
Edge tools.................. 39 1,107,807 7 316,244 961.604 
Engine building.... ........ 18 1,244,589 | 1,257 534,091 | 1,575,159 
Foundries and machine shops. 621 | 16,736,703 | 12,808 5,152,157 , 405, 280 
Furnaces, stoves and heaters. 23 578,351 58,750 
Galvanized iron works...... 2 1,200 9 2,700 6,500 
Iron and brass fittmgs.. ... 40 967,444 775 , L,433, 200 
Iron and steel bridges... ..... 6 724,655 444 184,300 728,075 
Knitting machines ......... 4 20,205 19 2,800 »480 
Lead pipe making...... .... 1 98,000 10 5,000 38,000 
Lightning rod making...... . 1 500 1 300 1,000 
Locksmithing .... .-....... 33 139,480 194 78,155 171,150 
Metal cornices and signs..... 2 7,300 20 9,000 53, 
Nail and tack..... ........ 12 409,390 405 152,0C0 744,150 
Needle factories. .... ... . 8 16,200 23 5,550 13,300 
Pattern mould factories ..... 3 3,700 6 4,250 10,100 
Plumbing and gesfitting en. 144 1,037,270 | 1,268 475,055 | 2,215,168 
Plumbers’ supplies ........ 1 87,000 60 20,000 70, 
Quartz crushing mills .. ; 39 263,640 312 105,183 812,000 
Rivet factory........... .... 1 64,000 30 10,560 70,000 
Rock drill making .......... 2 62,149 51 18,689 87,161 
Rolling mills..... .......... 6 2,307,540 | 2,006 843,500 | 3,163,980 
Safe and vault works........ 9 1.2,815 212 83,160 215,450 
Saw and file cutting.... . . 18 455,100 333 140,232 597,680 
Scale factories .............. 9 180,233 126 47,565 170,200 
Screw 66 de cee eaeteee 3 513,789 171 65,580 199, 200 
Sewing machines............ 12 958,335 295,953 | 790,870 
Sxate factories.............. 2 10,850 7,450 17, 
Smelting works. ... ....... 16 4,159,481 1,901 851,980 | 3,076,240 
Spinning wheel works....... 20 12,915 28 5,050 8,738 
Spring and axle ‘‘ ....... 8 473,305 242 100,420 378,600 
n and sheet iron ‘ ....... 233 1,165,162 | 1,378 463,851 | 1,955,991 
Tinsmithing ................ 1,502 3,392,416 | 3,798 1,265,829 | 4,793,065 
Type foundries.............. 6 , 102 85,271 107,500 
ashing machines.......... 30 93,260 139 , 300 , 
Wire works....... .. ...... 50 1,138,815 871 331,478 | 1,973,660 





55,684,129 | 49,422 | 17,815,445 | 62,016,178 
27,169,043 s7,204 | 11,067,787 | 36,654,109 


Census of 1891—Total...| 12,641 
Census of 1881—Total. . 10, 446 





296. In this important group the great proportion of the establish- 
ments are blacksmiths’ shops, of which there were 9,423 in 1891, 
against 7,986 in 1881, or 74°6 per cent of the total of the group 
in 1891, and 76°4 per cent in 1881. Agricultural implement 
making decreased the number of establishments in 1891 com- 
pared with 1881 by 33, but the employees increased by 887 and 
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the output by $3,088,227. The number of establishments report- 
ing manufacture of sewing machines decreased by 5, and the out- 
put by $257,407. Bicycle factories appear for the first time. 
Foundries and machine shops show considerable increase. Spe- 
cialization of industries is shown by the increase in the number of 
industries in this group, there having been returned 45 separate 
industries in 1891, and 34 in 1881. 


MATTERS—ANIMAL. . 
[ 
a. x 
$3 8 
Ind . : Capital g W vaine 
ndustry. oe apl rom" es o 
7 os P 9 E “6 Output. 
a 15 P 
Om © 
FA FA 
8 8 8 
Beeswax refining...... ..... 1 3,300 800 4,000 
Bone crushing mills.......... 5 5,686 7 1,625 16,360 
Brosh and broom making... . 89 390,601 781 250, 152 872,139 
Comb factories............ . 1 7,000 15 9,000 20,000 
Glue ss ses 8 68,600 61 17,200 97,800 
Glycer ne works............. 1 21,000 4 2,500 40,000 
Hair cloth making ... .. .. 2 55,500 21 9,700 37,000 
Horn and bone works ..... . 1 500 5 1,500 5, 
Neatsfoot oil................ 1 10 1 |... loss 115 
Paraffine and wax........... 1 11,000 30 10,000 40,000 
Sheepskin mats............. 1 4,600 3 1,500 13,000 
Soap and candles....... .... 95 1,027,529 518 204,623 | 2,151,910 
Tallow refineries.... ...... 4 20, 950 7 2,985 42,590 
Taxidermy... .. ..... .. 31 8,127 34 8,208 25,125 
Wax candles................ 3 3,086 7 1,485 6,490 
Wax working............... 12 3,248 20 3,558 7,752 
Census of 1891—Total... 256 1,630,737 | 1,516 524,836 | 3,579,381 
Census of 1881—Total... 192 1,446,423 | 1,552 398, 912 | 2,904,274 


297. In this group the brush and broom industry—a mixed in- 
dustry, using both animal and vegetable matter—shows a decrease 
of 2 in the number of establishments, an increase of $37,276 in 
capital invested, a decrease of 176 in the number of employees, 
but an increase of $109,245 in the value of the output. These 
changes are probably due to increased efficiency of machinery. 
Glue factories show a decrease in number, in capital, in hands 
employed, in wages and in output. 
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MATTERS—-VEGETABLE. 
2. 
a3 3 
Ind SE | capita. | 2 | w vo 
ndustry. Se apital. = ages. o! 
aes SE Output. 
és om 
yA Z 
8 8 $ 
Asheries .......... ........ 128 113,019 215 45,139 153,441 
Bark extract.......... wea 4 114,900 55 28, 400 120,000 
Basket making.............. 254 80,540 vf 66,987 151,003 
Carpentering .......... .... 4,618 5,012,670 | 10,137 2,949,803 | 9,111,299 
Carving and” gilding. ....... 21 72,174 92 42,845 136,490 
Charcoal burning........ ... 46 56,831 95 22,696 91,874 
Cheese box making soso - 48 106.380 245 44,876 137,616 
Cigar “  — ...... 4. 2 19,500 30 6,000 15,000 
Coffin and casket making... 57 364, 165 350 135,291 408,570 
Coke ovens.................. 2 182,500 . 42 15,000 90, 
Cooperages .......... . .... 1,524 1,896,931 3,204 744,534 | 2,382,072 
Cork cutting................ 5 190, 300 82 24,840 166, 100 
Hop curing................. 2 1,535 27 700 3,800 
Lath mills.................. 13 , 81 11,180 1 ,860 
Linseed oil ................. 2 357,500 45 15,300 377,000 
Lobster trap making........ 158 9,071 208 4,743 17,008 
Lobster can and box......... 3 52,100 59 9,200 34,000 
Lubricating o.............. 2 4,100 4 1,200 6,000 
Moss factory............... 1 7,7 il 1,400 3,000 
Opium ‘ ................ 10 136,350 22 8,400 279,524 
Packing case factory........ 30 137,305 323 68,900 869 
Pail and tub.... .... ..... 2 192.130 84 36,280 99,962 
aper bag and box ... ..... 43 159,509 964 220,540 | 1,145,460 
‘ collars. .... ........ 1 75,000 150 30,000 90,000 
‘© mills. .. ........... 34 4,673,211 | 1,792 402 | 23,575,447 
“patterns ............ 3 11 2,178 12,600 
Picture frame.......... ... 166 289,962 373 122,014 564,579 
Planing and moulding. ..... 321 2 955,680 2,664 970,112 | 5,211,592 
Press stamp and die....... - 21 109,275 127 158, 600 
Pulp mills.... ............ 24 900,907 1,025 292,099 | 1,057,810 
Pump and wind mills ....... 305 519,890 542 163,325 601,513 
Rubber factories............ 15 2,312,058 | 1,224 336,018 | 2,001,040 
goods............... 3 8,450 163 22,800 58, 280 
“s stamps ............ 1 1 375 750 
Saw-mills ..... ue we 5,666 50,172,511 01,378 | 12,625,895 | 51,262,485 
Shingle-mills.. ............. 877 029, ¢ 8,368 616,356 | 2,093,924 
Shook and box mills. ........ 25 73,677 132 28,127 99,714 
Spool factory wee eee ressesse 2 63,400 120 , 50,000 
Starch ce sous 11 440,500 238 69,250 489,850 
Stave soso 10 724,242 | 1,065 296,008 814,339 
Straw works..... ........ . 32 138, 150 190 44,7 131,552 
Trunk and box.....  .... . 62 659,805 824 253,863 | 1,042,733 
Wall paper.... ....... .. 4 366,650 139 56,600 355,000 
Wood turning .......... ... 127 469,510 758 204,265 | 621,096 








Census of 1891—Total...| 14,745 | 78,386,050 | 88,226 | 21,374,061 | 84,548,742 
| 
Census of 1881—Total...| 11,102 | 34,237,486 | 60,351 | 11,989,290 | 53,524,813 
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298. Under the head of “ Vegetable Matters” are grouped the 
important industries employing material of vegetable origin—the 
great industries connected with wood, with the manufacture of 
paper, and others. 

Pot and pearl asheries show a decrease from 225 establish- 
ments in 1881 to 128 in 1891, and the output has shrunk in value 
from $345,096 in 1881 to $153,441 in 1891. The chief increases 
are in carpentering establishments (2,124), cooperages (94), plan- 
ing and moulding (255), saw-mills (276), shingle-mills (76), wood- 
turning (102), pulp-mills (19), wind-mills (68), and rubber factories 
(11). Paper mills show a decrease of 2 in number of establish- 
ments, but an increase in every other particular. Specialization 
is also apparent in this group, there being 10 more distinct indus- 
tries in the group in 1891 than in it in 1881. 


MATHEMATICAL, &c.—INSTRUMENTS. 















2, 4 
33 $ 
mS eS Value 
Industry. w 6 Capital tee 2 Wages of 
ae SE Output. 
e338 CS 
A Z 
$ 8 $ 
Mathematical ............. 3 2,700 8 2,485 5,875 
Optical. ............... .... 3 5,740 9 4,250 13,500 
Spectacles. 1 5,040 2 800 1,800 
Surgical.................... 11 34,075 33 11,875 53,800 
Census of 1891—Total... 18 47,555 52 19,410 74,975 


Census of 1881—-Total... 10 81,900 74 23,180 66,200 





299. In this group there has been an increase in‘the number of 
establishments and in the output, but a decrease in other particu- 
lars. Mathematical instrument making employed in 1891 a 
capital of $2,700 against $27,500 in 1881 ; 8 hands against 22, 
and had an output of $5,875 against an output of $21,000 in 1881. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 














à . à 

8 à $ 

A © & Value 

Industry. w & Capital. a Wages. of 

os SE Output. 

eo 54 

2 a 

$ 8 $ 
Musical instruments. ... . .. 89 2,378,633 | 2,170 | 962,423 | 3,363,713 
Piano actions .............. 3 | 11,000 34 10,800 29,500 
Census of 1891—Total... 92 2,389,633 | 2,204 | 973,223 | 3,393,213 


Census of 1881—Total... 44 669,379 941 : 417,833 | 1,220,195 


—_————$—___ — —_— —— —_——- ——— — 


300. In this group the growth is unmarked by any peculiarity 
beyond the tendency to specialization observable in all the groups 
and indicated in this group by the establishment of the manufac- 


ture of “piano actions,” an industry not reported in the returns 
for 1881. 


SHIPS AND BOATS. 

















4 ; | 
33 ° g 
Indust . : | Capital 2 W Van 
naus . on | 1 . es 2s . O 
7 SE  ‘? SE PE: Output. 
CE om 
Z| Z 
| 8 8 $ 
Block making..... ......... 30, $1,085 77 19,795 73,865 
Boat-building............... 478 | 421,396 |  832| 179,092 477,582 
Mast and spar making....... 14 | 58,065 45 15,620 59,800 
Ship-yards .................. 147 | 2,045,456 | 3,191 998,615 | 3,101,275 
Census of 1891—Total...| 669 | 2,555,951 | 4,145 | 1,213,122 | 3,712,469 
Census of 1881—Total...| 539 | 2,899,752 | 5,271 | 1,389,986 | 4,519,070 


301. In this group the number of establishments has increased. 
Capital invested, number of employees, wages paid and value of 
output have decreased. The increase in establishments is due 
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to increased boat-building, employing 262 more men in 1891 
than in 1881. Ship-yards have decreased in nubmer by 
175, and in the value of their output by $1,042,558. In boat- 
building Ontario had in 1891 an output of the value of $222,164, 
and in 1881 of $72,178. British Columbia in 1881 built boats 
valued at $1,000, and in 1891 the boats built had a value ‘of 
$100,195. 
STONE, CLAY AND GLASS. 











2 . g 
$3 & 
Ind Ë : C ] £ W Vane 
ndustry. des apital. um © ages. Oo 
ie SE Output. 
ous SEA 
Zz A 
8 8 $ 
Brick and stone............. 697 3,513,036 | 6,735 1,428,489 | 3,584,713 
China decorating ........... 2 24,500 31 5,900 37,000 
Glass works... . . eee wee ee 12 387,290 933 348,816 697,150 
Marble and stone cutting.... 497 2,263,232 | 3,773 1,410,837 | 4,535,674 
Paving material............. 5 829,800 237 48,800 227,850 
Potteries ...... .......... . 82 720,872 540 168,928 478,270 
Show cases ................. 10 233,425 177 84,250 441,750 
Stained glass works ......... 5 12,800 50 22,600 67,800 
Terra cotta.................. 4 377,300 130 62,000 151,000 


Census of 1891—Total... isu | 8,362,255 | 12,606 | 3,580,620 | 10,221,207 
Census of 1881—Total. . | 989 | 2,530,347 | 7,726 | 1752,C05 | 4,600,297 














302. In this group establishments for the manufacture of bricks 
and tiles increased by 137, the employees by 2,608 hands, and the 
years output by $2,042,821. Establishments for marble and 
stone cutting increased by 188. Potteries show a decrease of 14 
in establishments. Grindstone works and tobacco-pipe making 
were found in 1881 and not in 1891. 
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TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS. 




















a. 
$3 ë . 
I A : C ] a Ww Vaiue 
ndustry. ae apital . ie 2 ages. oO 
7 os SE Output. 
EC = ee) [ss 
[A A 
8 8 $ 
Altar linen......... .... .. 3 160 6 568 2,750 
Artificial flowers............ 6 446 7 910 1,942 
Blanket making.......... . 1 21,000 12 3,500 75,000 
Braid and elastic............ 3 89, 950 67 16,100 100,000 
Button factories. ... ....... 5 169,050 455 114,000 277,500 
Carding and fulling.......... 441 716,223 791 155,978 | 1,047,259 
Carpet making....... DE 557 301,518 915 150,734 548,619 
Corset making.............. 32 459,890 955 216,177 850, 500 
Cotton mills......... .... . 22 | 13,208,121 8,502 2,102,603 | 8,451,724 
Dress making and millinery..| 7,066 3,044,190 | 17,197 2,475,806 | 11,111,510 
Duck and yarn factory. .... 1 173,000 133 40,000 290,000 
Embroidery................. 1 10,000 33 10,000 150,000 
Fancy goods.......... ..... 47 153,046 230 83,058 334,870 
Feather factory. ........... 1 1,000 7 1,800 5,000 
Fringe and tassel............ 2 12,500 50 7,000 37,000 
Furriers and hatters ........ 192 2,047,881 2,538 734,454 | 6,004,941 
Gloves and mitts............ 44 018 640 135,387 747,733 
Horse blankets and bags..... 2 133,000 56 21,000 165,000 
Hosiery .. ... .... ..... 58 370,970 642 131,487 519,431 
Knitting.................... 223 969,686 | 1,501 332,634 337,626 
Lace.................,...... 6 8,190 7,322 , 535 
Linen.. .. .. ............. 1 5 1 65 100 
Mat and rug................ 6 30,820 43 13,700 43,200 
Oiled cloth and clothing..... 29 247,440 202 68,795 349, 684 
Painting (hand)............. 20 10,560 60 28,895 64,370 
Plume making .... ........ 1 1 400 ,000 
Regalia making............. 3 21,325 42 10,000 ! 48,000 
Rug patterns............... 1 1 250 , 
Shirts, collars and ties ...... 157 1,394,607 | 3,058 671,783 2,640,091 
Shoddy mills................ 2 8, 15 4,400 8, 
Silk mills.............,...... 3 520,000 | 322 102,500 585,000 
Suspender making sussoosees 6 53,700 64 15,850 169,600 
Tailoring and clothing... .. 3,982 8,264,417 234 5,720,708 22,648,588 
Thread making.............. 2 110,151 41 11,010 , 060 
Umbrella and parasol...... 16 47,475 | 105 27,179 170,862 
Underwear... . ........,,.. 26 | 23,890 123 21,023 65,630 
Wadding....…............... 4 302,650 | 58 23,600 205,700 
Weaving.............. ....| 2,085 | 269,793 | 2,445 180,815 631,399 
Wig making ................ 23 52,820 | 60 14,252 79,445 
Woollen milis.....!!!!1!"!) 877 | 9,807,658 | 7,156 | 1,884,483 8,087,971 
Wool yarn.,................ 1. 28,000 | 26 | 8,000 83,000 
Census of 1891—Total.| 15,458 | 43,056,149 | 71,847 | 15,547,726 | 67,172,034 





Census of 1881--Total.| 6,265 ; 20,298,835 | 44,337 | 7,716,226 | 40,768,848 


wm — — ee ——— rr ee e 


303. This group includes cotton mills, woollen mills, millinery, 
fur-dressing, hat and cap making, shirts and collars, clothing and 
the variety of manufactures needed to keep the men, women and 
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children warm and well dressed. The increases in establishments 
are chiefly in dressmaking and millinery, and in tailoring and 
clothing, the returns showing an increase of 6,908 establishments, 
These returns have been severely criticised. They have, there- 
fore, been the more closely scrutinized in the Statistics Branch, 
without, however, much change being required. The seam- 
stress, with her sewing machine, making a living and supporting 
others by her labour, is as much a wage-earner and a contributor 
to the sum total of the value of the industrial output of the coun- 
try as the sewing girl in a factory. There was in some cases a 
tendency on the part of enumerators to place a value upon 
the room the seamstress occupied, as an industrial establishment, 
but such tendency was strictly suppressed. All her capital was 
her sewirig machine, and that was capital invested just as much 
in the instance where there was but one sewing machine as in 
the instance where there were a dozen in use in one building. 
The same general directions were given in 1801 as in 188r in 
this matter, and if more dressmaking and millinery establish- 
ments, big and little, were returned, the presumption is that they 
were in existence and were, therefore, rightly returned. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
| as. 5 
i Ss | > Value 
Industry. = & Capital. us Bas Wages of 
of © & Output 
a ox 
| & | 2 
| 
| | 8 $ 8 
Artists’ materials. ...... .. 3 240 4 735 1,370 
Bee-keepers’ supplies ....... 28 38,215 61 10,746 30,812 
Billiard table. .............. 4 37,180 22 14,740 | 45,012 
B ones euros 4. 5,100 9 2.628 11,900 
Bronze monuments ......... 1, 20,000 14 3,600 23,700 
Celluloid goods ........ .... 2 5,550 16 4,100 24, 
Church decorations.......... 4 5,280 11 3,740 22,700 
tistry ........... .... 154 187,074 208 89,038 | 344,250 
Emery-wheel factory........ 2 19,500 27 11,400 38,000 
Facing Co.............. .... 1 8,500 8 5,000 14,000 
Fireworks. . | 1 7,000 15 12,000 
Gypsum.............. ..... 15 "279,700 139 49,665 118,568 
Incubator. ......... ..... | 2 3,100 4 1,975 3,600 
Indian wares.... ...... 1 207 10,421 529 27,841 59,601 
Mica cutting...... .. | 1 75 10 | 3,580 | 40,000 
Miscellaneous does unes eee 13 15,005 34 ! 7,205 19,120 
Nickel-plating .............. 1, 600 1 | 300 900 
Plumbago mills.. .. . . 1 102,000 50 18,000 54,000 
Railway supplies . ...... 3 | 112,300 | 118 39,900 | 165,000 
rator supplies........ 10! 22775 54 22,840 , 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 
| à. 7 
| 22 ! . 
Indust HE | Capital + | W vere 
ndustry. = apital. = à | ages. Ô 
| SE ° 8 Output. 
' os om 
4 A 
—— | | ——— 
8 8 8 
Sporting goods.............. | 26 46,989 158 23,950 70,284 
Stove polish ................ 1 2200 7 1,650 2° 600 
OYB............ Losssceosee 2 1,725 3 1,300 3,100 
Ventilators.................. | 1 600 1 500 850 
Census of 1891—Total... 487 938,204 1,198 348,433 | 1,169,117 
Census of 1881—Total... | 297 


959,781 | 1,839 385,583 | 1,706,067 


304. In this group there is very little chance for comparison of 
1891 with 1881, the “ Miscellaneous” having been given in the 
lump, without detail in the compilation of 1881. <A few details 
have been secured. The returns for 1891 show 207 establish- 
ments for the manufacture of Indian wares, against 94 such estab- 
lishments in 1881. 

There were 4 dentistry establishments reported in 1881 and 154 
in 1891. Either there was negligence in 1881 in recording these 
establishments, or there has beeri a great development in this 
home industry in ten years. 


305. Summing up the groups, the returns show that in 1891 
there were in all 75,741 industrial establishments, having an in- 
vested capital of $354.526,259, employing 370,104 hands, dis- 
tributing to wage-earners $100,656,502 a year, and producing 
articles whose total value was $476,183,356. 

Of the capital invested, $31,455,358 was in land ; $60,325,583 
in buildings ; $81,373,337 in machinery and tools, and $181,371,- 
g81 was capital other than “ fixed.” 

Of the employees, 273,327 were men, 70,156 women, 19,556 
_boys and 7,065 girls under 16 years. 


306. The following table gives the above details by provinces :— 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CCCVII. Financial Authorities on the Situation. Banks and Loan Companies — 
CCCXXXVII Boards of Trade. —CCCI. The Behring Sea Question. 
—CCCLI. Liberal Convention.—-CCCLII. Manchester Canal.—CCCLIII. 
Arbitration of Public Accounts.—CCCLIV. Treaty with France.— 
CCCLV. The Tyrrell Expedition.—CCCLVI. Financial History of the 
United States.—CCCLVII. The Chicago Exposition.—CCCLVITI. Reci- 
procity in Wrecking.—CCCLIX. Australia and Canada.— CCCLX. 
Necrology.—CCCLXV. Newfoundland. 


307. The following extracts are from the annual reports and 
official statements at meetings of the banks and other financial 
institutions, the boards of trade and similar bodies, with the date 
appended to show the period reviewed. The object is to gather 
together scattered statements which throw light upon the con- 
dition of Canada in the year 1893. 

A number of the bank meetings are held at midsummer, and, 
therefore, apply only to the first half of the year. Many of the 
boards of trade meet in April, and their yearly reports are not 
available. 


308. Bank of Montreal—“In the midst of this unrest and 
financial excitement it was a source of relief and assurance 
to those having charge of financial matters in Canada to feel 
that the commercial business of Canada was in a sound con- 
dition, and that trade on the whole had been fairly satisfactory 
during the past year.” . Annual meeting, 5th June, 1893. 


309. Quebec Bank—“In regard to the prospects for business 
the Directors are not prepared to say that the outlook is very 
encouraging. The depression in trade which prevailed in Great 
Britain has affected business in Canada unfavourably.” 5th 
June, 1893. 
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310. Canadian Bank of Commerce.—Mr. G. A. Cox, the Pre- 
sident, said :—“ In the Bank we see the balance sheets of very 
many different kinds of business, and of many different men in 
the same kind of business ; a very trifling minority may have 
fallen behind in capital during the past year, but we have re- 
marked more than once at the board table that at no time in 
recent years has the improvement in capital, as shown by the 
surplus in the customer’s balance sheet, been so general. Look- 
ing around us, while every caution is necessary, we do not see 
anything in the outlook which is not hopeful for Canada.” 

Mr. E. B. Walker, the General Manager, in his address, said :— 
“Quoting from sales and collections running into several millions 
of dollars, we find that in Ontario farmers paid their paper with- 
out renewal to the extent of over ninety-six per cent. In the 
North-west, where the year is admitted to be unfavourable, and 
where renewals are always required, more or less, the payments 
were under 60 per cent.” * * “From every part of Ontario 
our Managers make pretty much the same report. The farmers 
have more than offset the low price for grain by the high prices 
for cheese and hogs, for we are told that the farmers, owing 
to the low prices of wheat, are, year after year, turning their 
attention more to dairying, cattle grazing, fattening hogs or fruit 
growing. Again we are told that in many counties the farmers 
are stil holding las year’s wheat, and in some localities two or 
three years’ crop of wheat. This may be a very foolish thing 
for a farmer to do, but let us bear in mind that he is financially 
able to do it. From the same counties we have the information 
—in fact there are very few exceptions throughout Ontario— 
that the deposits in banks are increasing, that farmers’ notes for 
implements are promptly paid, that he does not want to borrow 
from the banks, and is meeting the interest, and to some extent 
reducing the principal on his mortgages. Also that there is 
no demand for mortgage loans, and that upon mortgages subject 
to repayment many good farmers are demanding a reduction in 
the rate of interest. 20th June, 1893. 


311. Hochelaga Bank.—“ During the last few months our 
trade has developed briskly in Canada with England, the United 
States, and, above all, with France.” 15th June, 1893. 


312. Eastern Townships Bank.—“The business of the vear 
was fairly prosperous.” 7th June, 1893. 


313. Ville Marie Bank.—“ While the past year has been fairly 
prosperous with the banks generally, it has not been unattended 
R 
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with considerable anxiety. * * The outlook for the coming 
year in the province of Quebec may be considered satisfactory.” 
20th June, 1893. 


314. Bank of Toronto.—* The transactions of the year have 
been of a satisfactory character.” 21st June, 1893. 


315. Standard Bank of Canada.—* During part of the year 
money was in good demand, and the profits fair, but owing to 
the general shrinkage in values, the losses, which have all been 
written off, were larger than usual, and somewhat impaired the 
net earnings.” 21st June, 1893. 


316. Bank of Hamilton.—“ The state of the country is fairly 
satisfactory, considering the low prices that prevail, and trade 
generally is in a satisfactory condition. We are not suffering 
as our neigbours on the other side of the line, whose finances 
are in a disturbed condition, but we must feel it in a measure.” 


19th June, 1893. 


317. Ontario Bank—*“ Although Canada has not so far been 
affected to any material extent, the close relations existing be- 
tween the countries will, for some time at least, call for caution 
until their business and currency are placed upon a more satis- 
factory basis.” 20th June, 1893. 


318. Merchants Bank of Canada—%“ My judgment is that 
despite certain unfavourable features in business, which cannot 
but press themselves upon the attention of bankers, there is much 
quiet and solid prosperity in Canada at present.” 21st June, 
1893. 


319. London and Ontario Investment Company, Limited, To- 
ronto.—“ The transactions of the year proved satisfactory and 
profitable, although the net returns fell below that of the preced- 
ing year in consequence of the decrease in the rate of interest 
obtainable on security.” 21st September, 1893. 


320. London and CanadianLoan and Agency Company, Lim- 
ited, Toronto.—“ Payment of interest on mortgages in Ontario has 
been fairly well met, and it is nearly up to the average, notwith- 
standing that the very low prices for farm produce, which have 
ruled during the year, disposed the farmers to hold for higher 
figures. Although in Manitoba the same conditions have ob- 
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tained, the company has received payment of a larger amount 
of interest from that province this year than any previous year 
of its history.” 1ith December, 1893. 


321. Ottawa Bank.—“ General business in the localities in 
which this bank has offices has not been, nor is it likely to be, 
much affected by the depression in the United States. The low 
price of agricultural products must, however, seriously affect 
business, particularly in Manitoba.” 13th December, 1893. 


322. Central Canada Loan and Savings Company of Onatrio, 
Limited, Peterborough." The depressidn that thas prevailed 
in many parts of the world during 1893 has not been without 
its reflex influence upon this country.”. * * “While we have a 
considerably larger sum invested we have a less amount of over- 
due interest than at the close of 1802 ; this prompt payment of 
interest by our borrowers, notwithstanding the low prices that have 
prevailed, is very satisfactory.” * * “We have noticed, during 
the last year, an increased demand for improved farms, from 
farmers prepared to make substantial cash payments.” 24th 


January, 1894. 


323. Union Loan and Savings Company, Toronto.—* The re- 
payments continue to be made with reasonable promptness and 
regularity, both as regards interest and principal maturing.” * * 
“Many think that in Ontario they can already see signs of the 
clouds breaking in several quarters of the commercial sky ; but 
during such a time as we in Canada, in common with the whole 
business world, have been passing through, the company has had: 
to guard itself in every way, and among others may for a time 
have to carry a considerable amount of city property, a large pro- 
portion of which is productive, and may be therefore expected to 
show the effects of an improvement in business, which is con- 
fidently looked forward to.” 7th February, 1894. 


324. Imperial Loan and Investment Company of Canada, Ltd.— 
“Of the debentures matured in January just passed, very nearly 
three-fourths were renewed, and at a lower rate of interest—a 
strong evidence of the confidence reposed in Canadian securities 
at a time when those of other British colonies and of the United 
States are looked upon less favourably.” 5th February, 1894. 


325. Canada Permanent Loan and Savings Company, Toronto. 
—“One of the most destructive financial cyclones known in 


modern times has swept over a large portion of this continent 
14 
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and over the Australasian colonies. While the Dominion of 
Canada was appreciably affected, chiefly indirectly, it is gratifying 
to know that its financial institutions, with one unimportant 
exception, withstood the storm without loss of prestige or credit.” 


7th February, 1894. 


326. Ontario Loan and Debenture Company, London.— The 
repayments on the company’s mortgages have been fairly well 
met, considering the prevailing extremely low prices of farm 
produce, as well as a comparatively short crop. The financial 
depression in the adjoining republic has not affected this country 
to any appreciable extent, except as to temporarily slightly in- 
creasing rates of interest.” 14th February, 1 


327. Western Canada Loan and Savings Company.—“ It is a 
matter of thankfulness and just pride to every Canadian that the 
Dominion, while not wholly escaping the effects of the universal 
depression, has preserved its credit unimpaired, that its financial 
institutions have proved themselves sound and stable, and that 
our securities continue to command the entire confidence of the 
British investor.” * * “In regard to the shrinkage in the 
value of real estate, so far at least as regards farm property in 
Ontario, we may, I think, fairly hope that this has probably 
reached its lowest point.” * * “There are indications, I think, 
of improvement ; improved farms are more in demand and bring 
better prices.” 15th February, 1894 


328. Ontario Loan and Savings Company, Oshawa.—“ The 
business transacted by the company during the year has been of 
a satisfactory character, and despite the adverse circumstances 
under which agriculture is at present conducted, the accrued 
interest on loans has been met with more general promptness 
than could reasonably have been anticipated.” 21st Februarv, 


1894. 


329. Landed Banking and Loan Company, Hamilton.—“ Hav- 
ing regard to the deficient crop and the low price for produce, 
prevailing payments by borrowers have been very satisfactory.” 
21st February, 1894 


330. Guelph and Ontario Investment and Savings Society.— 
“The President said that he could honestly congratulate the stock- 
holders upon the favourable results of the year’s business, and he 
felt perfectly satisfied that they would readily share in this opinion 
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when they came to consider the exceptional state of matters that 

has prevailed in regard to financial affairs, arising largely from 
our proximity and trade connections with the neighbouring re- 
public. The general depression in trade, the low prices of agri- 
cultural produce and the consequent shrinkage of farm property, 
all tended to seriously affect the business of enterprises similar 
to our own. So that when we take into consideration the whole 
of the surrounding circumstances, we have cause to be satisfied 
that we have overcome the threatened difficulties much more 
safely than we at one time had reason to anticipate.” 21st Feb- 


ruary, 1894. 


331. Home Savings and Loan Company, Limited, Toronto.— 
“This has been the most successful year the company has yet 
had.” February, 1894. 


332. Hamilton Provident and Loan Society.—“The repay- 
ment of loans in Ontario and Manitoba, notwithstanding the low 
price of farm produce, were most satisfactory.” 5th March, 1894. 


333. Banque du Peuple.—“ During the last year we have had 
a period of what I may call prosperity without any great in- 
flation ; the trade of the country is not growing by leaps and 
bounds ; but it is showing steady progress.” * * “It has been 
the custom during recent months to contrast the happy condition 
of the mercantile affairs in Canada with the distress which has 
marked all classes of trade in the United States. The record of 
the insolvencies sums up the contrast in a striking way ; of course 
we could scarcely expect to escape absolutely from the adverse 
influences which have wrought so much havoc among our 
neighbours, trading with them so largely as we do, and affected 
in our financial operations as we must be by the financial crisis 
there ; up to the present at all events no Canadian interest has 
perceptibly suffered from the crash in the United States.” * * 
“For this province, the trade for the year just ended has been 
generally prosperous, and has, perhaps, been more satisfactory 
any for a number of years past” * * “The general 
actual commercial condition of trade is sound at bottom, thanks 
to our excellent banking system and the avoidance during recent 
years of rash speculations ; but it does not warrant undue risks ; 
on the contrary, it counsels a continuance of caution, both in 
accepting and in granting credits.” 5th March, 1894. 


334- Bank of Montreal—*“On the 4th of June, 1894, at the 
general meeting, the President, Sir Donald Smith, in review of 
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the year ended April 30th, 1894, said :—“The period has been 
a trying one in many respects. Trade the world over has suf- 
fered a marked diminution in volume and value ; credits have 
been contracted, resources strained, and the money markets dis- 
turbed. Comparatively speaking, Canada has displayed a grati- 
fying power of resistance to the adverse influences which have 
crippled trade and industry elsewhere, furnishing the example of 
a fairly prosperous community of people in the midst of sur- 
rounding disaster and depression. Not that our country has 
wholly enjoyed immunity ; but we have been scotched rather 
than maimed, and with the splendid recuperative powers Canada 
possesses the stage of convalescence will, I trust, soon be reached. 
Of all countries the Dominion was the last to experience a de- 
cline in her foreign trade, which down to the present year has 
steadily augmented in compass and in value, and which even now 
is remarkably well maintained, considering the abnormally low 
price of staple articles and the condition of foreign markets. In 
the first ten months of the current fiscal year, that is to say, up 
to April 30th, 1894, the value of exports from Canada amounted 
to $94,300,000, a gain of $1,660,000 over the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, giving the highest total ever reached, and 
if, on the other hand, the import trade during the same period 
suffered a decline of $3,000,000 from the preceding year, the de- 
crease is not either formidable nor regrettable.” 


335. Bank of Quebec.—Mr. Stevenson, the General Manager, 
reviewing the bank year ended May 15th, 1894, referred to the 
various explanations which had been given to account for “the 
present derangement,” viz., low price of wheat, low freights and 
short railway earnings, strikes, &c., said :—“I believe that no 
one of these causes specially accounts for the existing depres- 
sion, but that they are some of the incidents combining with 
others and tending in one direction, i.e., to the restriction of 
enterprise. There is, however, one class of goods which do not 
appear to fall in value nor fail in demand to the same extent as 
other goods. I refer to our wood goods—our staple article 
of export to Europe and the United States. The demand for 
deals is good, and all the square and waney pine timber manu- 
factured in the Ottawa Valley will be wanted this year.” 


336. The Freehold Loan and Savings Company of Toronto.— 
At the annual meeting, on June 5th, 1894, the President, C. H. 
Gooderham, said :—“‘The demand for farms to purchase or 
lease has been greater than at any time during the past five years.” 
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* * “The reason we in Canada have felt the depressed times 
less than any other country may be.largely found in our rich soil, 


our magnificent climate, our enterprising, intelligent and prudent 
farmers.” 


BOARDS OF TRADE. 


337. Montreal Board of Trade—* Business throughout Can- 
ada during 1893 has been but little affected by the severe de- 
pression which has existed in the United States, and which has 
not yet wholly passed away.” * * “The Custom house re- 
turns for the port of Montreal show a large increase in the ex- 
port figures for 1893, as compared with 1892, and an advance of 
nearly $9,000,000 over 18091. This improvement is most gratify- 
ing, especially as trade throughout the world has been so dull.” 
* * “The continued increase in the value of the exports shows 
that the produce of the Dominion is steadily gaining ground in 
the markets of the world, and that the search for other outlets, 
when the McKinley Bill almost closed the States to Canadian 
merchandise, proved successful.” * * “While the abnormally 
low price of wheat has made that cereal unremunerative to 
farmers, dairy produce has commanded good prices throughout 
the year. The success of Canadian cheese at the World’s Fair, 
where it came out first in almost every competition, was very 
gratifying, and it is certain that the exhibit of the natural pro- 
ducts of Canada at that exposition enlightened an enormous 
number of the visitors thereto as to the climate and possibilities 
of the Dominion. The export of hay to Great Britain has been 
quite an important business during the year, and that trade ap- 
pears likely to permanently retain fair proportions. There is 
encouragement, too, in the circumstance that the export of deals 
from this port is largely increasing. The export cattle trade 
has continued to be unfavourably affected by charges of disease 
among the animals, and the continuance of the British schedule 
against Canadian and United States cattle renders any improve- 
ment unlikely.” * * * “The returns of the Harbour Com- 
missioners show an increase in the number of sea-going vessels 
arriving in this port, the number in 1893 being considerably 

than in any previous year, and the tonnage also being 
greater than ever before.” January, 1894. 


338. Montreal Chamber of Commerce.—“ At the Chicago ex- 
hibition no article in all the agricultural building attracted more 
attention from the visitors than the tower of tobacco of the pro- 
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vince of Quebec, and the colossal cheese of the province of 
Ontario. I venture to say that these two exhibits did more 
than any others to dissipate the unfortunate impression that 
Canada is only a country of ice.” January, 1894. 


339. Toronto Board of Trade.—“ We have much to be thank- 
ful for—we have escaped the torrent of bankruptcy, that has 
washed in vain against our borders ; and to-day Canada stands 
eminent for its financial soundness amongst the nations of the 
earth.” * * “The success of Canada in competing with the 
world at Chicago has gone far to elevate our country in the 
estimation of strangers, and to create confidence in ourselves.” 
* * “Tt is gratifying to reflect that notwithstanding the great 
pressure that was placed upon all financial institutions during the 
past year by the collapse of credit in the United States and in 
Australia, and by the want of confidence engendered thereby, the 
banking institutions of Canada, with an insignificant exception, 
have come out of the crisis with unimpaired credit.” January, 
1894. 


340. Victoria, British Columbia, Board of Trade—‘“The de- 
pression which has been generally felt during the period under 
review, has influenced the manufacturing industries throughout 
the province.” * * “Manufactures have been limited to strictly 
current requirements, but indications of a healthier tone in other 
centres of commerce will cause our industries to renew greater 
activity.” * * During the twelve months under review the 
trade of the province suffered very severely from an outbreak of 
small-pox, originating with passengers and merchandise brought 
by the China-Japan mail ships, and causing in July last several 
cases to develop at Victoria. The exaggerated reports which 
were disseminated, resulted in a strict quarantine of the city, 
which lasted six months. Business there was paralyzed, while 
the other cities of the province, and also those of Puget Sound, 
felt the depression. This unfortunate circumstance, together 
with the general stagnation which prevailed in the American 
and Australian markets for lumber and coal, have caused a falling 
off in exports, with a corresponding shrinkage in duties collected 
during the year ending 3oth June ultimo. The collections at 
Victoria amounted to $878,291.14, or about 15 per cent less than 
the previous twelve months, which were the best on record.” 


July, 1893. 


341. Winnipeg Board of Trade—* This country, in common 
with nearly the whole of the rest of the world, has during the 
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past year been passing through a period of: extraordinary de- 
pression, which, I believe, will be historical, for surely when such 
a state of affairs exists as was the case in ‘the United States last 
August, when the Chemical Bank of New York was unable to 
give the New York Central Railway $700,000 in currency to 
make up their weeekly pay-roll, the last year will be looked back 
tc by future generations as an epoch in history. It will always 
be the highest tribute to our Canadian system of banking, that 
during this depression and panic, while banks were failing daily 
in the States, our only bank failure in Canada was the Com- 
mercial Bank here, which we all regretted, but was in no way 
attributable to the then existing financial stringency, and money 
was always to be had for all legitimate business requirements at 
very reasonable rates.” February, 1894. 


342. Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange—“On no oc- 
casion since the grain trade in Manitoba developed has there 
been the slightest approach to scarcity of money for handling and 
moving a crop. The supply of cash has promptly met any 
movement of grain from the farmer’s hands, and this country has 
every reason to be proud of its banking system and the sound 
financial management that meets every legitimate demand made 
upon it, in strong contrast to the unfortunate state of affairs 
which has hampered the operations of grain dealers in the Am- 
erican Western States this season.” January, 1 


343. Fredericton Board of Trade.—“There had never been 
a more prosperous year in Fredericton. The outlook for the 
immediate future was not as bright as we would wish. The 
small lumber cut this winter, the small wages paid, and the low 
prices received for goods make a much smaller trade. For the 
whole year, though, the outlook was that the trade would be as 
good or better than the past year.” January, 1894 


344. Halifax Board of Trade.—“ It is with regret we note the 
depression that still continues in shipping of all kinds, but more 
y in sailing ships, and fear the day for this class of trans- 
portation is drawing to a close, as steam appears to be entering 
competition with every class of the carrying trade.” * * * 
“West Incia trade, although fluctuating and uncertain during the 
past year, has been fairly remunerative, and it is pleasing to note 
an increase in the export of the product of the farm, especially 
in flour, the facilities for the exportation of goods having in- 
creased rapidly of late.” 16th January, 1894. 
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345. Mitchell Board of Trade.—“ During the past year a fin- 
ancial depression passed over many foreign countries, and the 
United States and Ontario suffered through the price of wheat 
and other grain being so low, yet Mitchell and vicinity have not 
suffered to a great extent, and with carefulness and watchfulness 
during this year, the depression may pass away and we will once 
more enter into a bright future.” February, 1894. 


346. Three Rivers Board of Trade—* The aggregate volume 
of direct trade in 1893 slightly exceeds the average of the past 
few years. Traffic in general remained the same. But in going 
into details a material change in the direction of some of our 
exports is noticeable. Our principal staple, lumber, for instance, 
although maintaining the importance of former years, has varied 
a good deal. The expectation at the beginning of the year as 
to the further development of the trade with the United States 
has not been realized, the commercial crisis which took place last 
summer has reduced the shipment of sawn lumber in that dir- 
ection to exactly one-half, viz., 20,000,000 feet, as against over 
40,000,000 in 1892. On the other hand, shipments to Great 
Britain show a large increase as to quantity.” * * “In spite 
of the general depression in the United States the shipment of 
pulp wood increased fully 50 per cent. The export of wood pulp, 
in the same direction also increased some 20 per cent, and for the 
first time in many years several thousand tons of pulp have been 
sent to Great Britain. The exports of hay continue to show a 
lamentable decrease in direct shipments to the United States, but 
shipments via Montreal for both the United States and European 
markets reached over 20,000 tons, to which we may add the two 
cargoes directly sent to Great Britain, from our port, but the 
bulk of our production is now consumed on the farms on account 
of the large increase in the number of cattle held for dairy pur- 
poses. Cheese mantifactories are now established in nearly every 
parish of the country, north as well as south of Three Rivers, 
and turn out yearly an enormous quantity of a really superior 
article” * * * “Our local industries for home consumption, 
as well as for export, continued, with few exceptions, to do 
fairly well during the year of 1893.” February, 1894. 


347. Woodstock (Ont.) Board of Trade.—“* Among our busi- 
ness men, as throughout the country, there have been heard re- 
cently some complaints of dull times, which were increased before 
the holidays by rather unfavourable weather, at a time when it 
was most liable to affect town trade. But, while there have been 
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failures, they have not been so numerous nor of so serious a 
nature as to affect the reputation which the town has so long en- 
joyed for stability and sound business methods. They do sug- 
gest, however, greater caution on the part of both wholesale men 
and retailers in the extension of credit, and the adoption on all 
hands more generally of the cash system.” February, 1894. 


348. Peterborough Board of Trade.—“ Perhaps at no other 
time in Canada’s history have more grave circumstances existed, 
arising out of a general depression, in which so many of the 
varied interests with which we are all more or less identified, 
have been more severely tried and more safely guarded and main- 
tained. Canada as a whole has much reason to be proud of her 
staying powers and the sound position she stands in to-day, and 
I am glad to be able to say Peterborough has cast no discredit 
on the rest of the Dominion, but is to be especially congratulated 
for the record she has made in passing through the troublesome 
days of 1893.” * * * “Owing to the world-wide commer- 
cial depression, the latter half of the past year has been a severe 
test of the resources of our business men and manufacturers all 
over Canada ; still we have cause for thankfulness that we have 
never reached the stage of financial panic, and have evidently 
passed the critical point.” March, 1894. 


349. In the Dontirion of Canada, separated territorially from 
us, on the north by an imaginary line, there has been no panic, no 
unusual demand for money, no stoppage of industries, no restric- 
tion of trade, no increased rate of interest ; in short, nothing 
beyond the ordinary course of events, except so far as these 
events may have been influenced by contiguity, to what may be 
termed a financial cyclone, whose pathway of destruction was 
contiguous to but not within the Canadian territory.” D. A. 
Wells, in March (94) “ Forum.” 


THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 


350. In the south-east corner of Behring Sea lie the Pribyloff 
Islands. These are the great breeding ground of the fur-seals. 
The United States have the sovereignty of these islands by virtue 
of the cession of Alaska and the islands pertaining thereto. Ac- 
cordingly, they claim rights over the seals frequenting the islands 
and for a number of years leased to the North American Com- 
mercial Company the right to slaughter seals to the number of 
100,000 annually. The United States claim extended beyond 
the islands, and took ultimate shape in the claim that Behring 
Sea was a mare clausum. 
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This claim was disputed by Canada in 1886, and from that 
time disputes and seizures of sealing vessels were frequent. 
Against the latter strong protests were made by Great Britain, 
on behalf of Canada as part of the British Empire. 

In 1891 negotiations were begun for submission of the ques- 
tions involved to arbitration. The Imperial Parliament passed, 
in 1891, the Seal Fishery Bill, and by Order in Council author- 
ized the enforcement of a close season for one year—anticipating 
that an award would, by May, 1892, be made by the selected arbi- 
trators. The anticipation not being realized, Great Britain and 
the United States came to an agreement, ratified by the United 
States Senate, by which the killing of seals was, in effect, pro- 
hibited in the disputed area till the results of the arbitration were 
forthcoming. 

The Treaty of Arbitration was formally ratified by the High 
Contracting Powers on May 7th, 1892. The Court of Arbitration 
was composed of Lord Hannen and Sir John Thompson, Min- 
ister of Justice, Canada, representing Great Britain; Judge 
Harlan and Senator John P. Morgan, representing the United 
States ; Baron de Courcel, France ; Marquis Visconti-Venosta, 
Italy, and G. Gram, Sweden and Norway. 

Baron de Courcel was appointed President on the meeting of 
the Court in Paris, March 23rd, 1892. Hon. C. H. Tupper, 
Canadian Minister of Marine and Fisheries, acted as the British 
Agent, and John W. Foster, Ex-Secretary of State, acted in like 
capacity for the United States. The British Counsel were Ex- 
Attorney General Sir Richard Webster, Sir Charles Russell, At- 
torney General in the Gladstone Administration, and Mr. 
Christopher Robinson, Q.C., of the Canadian Bar. Counsel for 
the United States were James C. Carter, Frederick R. Coudert, 
Henry W. Blodgett and Edward J. Phelps. 

The debates of the Court, it was decided, should be held in 
English, and the journal of proceedings kept in French, with an 
English version. 

After preliminaries had been arranged, another adjournment 
was taken to April 4th, in order to give time for the examination 
of the printed arguments presented by Great Britain and the 
United States. Both sides filed claims for damages—the United 
States for losses to its revenue and on account of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, because of the reduced number of skins taken, 
owing to alleged diminution of the herd by the pelagic sealing of 
British vessels ; and Great Britain on account of losses to the 
owners of vessels seized by the United States. 

The arguments were begun April rath, James C. Carter and 
F. R. Coudert, under arrangement, to make the opening addresses 
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for the United States, to be followed by the British Counsel, Mr. 
Phelps to have the privilege of closing on behalf of the United 
States. | 

Article VI. of the Treaty by which it was agreed to submit the 
questions at issue between the two countries, reads :— 

“In deciding matters submitted to the arbitrators, it is agreed 
that the following five points shall be submitted to them, in order 
that their award shall embrace a distinct decision, upon each of 
said five points, to wit :— 

(1.) What exclusive jurisdiction in the sea now known as the 
Behring Sea, and what exclusive rights in the seal fisheries there- 
in, did Russia assert and exercise prior and up to the time of the 
cession of Alaska to the United States ? | 

(2) How far were these claims of jurisdiction as to the seal 
fisheries recognized and conceded by Great Britain ? 

(3.) Was the body of water now known as the Behring Sea 
included in the phrase “ Pacific Ocean,” as used in the Treaty of 
1825 between Great Britain and Russia ; and what rights, if any, 
in the Behring Sea were held and exclusively exercised by Russia 
after said treaty ? 

(4.) Did not all the rights of Russia, as to jurisdiction and as 
to the seal fisheries in Behring Sea, east of the water boundary, 
in the treaty between the United States and Russia of the 30th 
March, 1867, pass unimpaired to the United States under that 
treaty ? 

(5.) Has the United States any right, and if so, what right, of 
protection or property in the fur-seals frequenting the islands of 
the United States in Behring Sea, when such seals are found 
outside the ordinary three-mile limit ? 

Article VII. went on to state that, if the determinatton of the 
foregoing questions as to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States should leave the subject in such position that the concur- 
rence of Great Britain is necessary to the establishment of 
regulations for the proper protection and preservation of the fur- 
seal in or habitually resorting to the Behring Sea, the arbitrators 
should then determine what concurrent regulations outside the 
jurisdictional limits of the respective Governments are necessary, 
and over what waters such regulations should extend, and to aid 
them in that determination the report of a joint commission, to 
be appointed by the respective Governments, should be laid before 
them, with such other evidence as either Government might sub- 
mit. The high contracting parties furthermore agree to co- 
operate in securing the adhesion of other powers to such regula- 
tions. 
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The cases of the two Governments were set forth during many 
sittings, and on August 15th Baron de Courcel delivered to the 
Agents of Great Britain and the United States original copies of 
the decision of the Court, signed by all the arbitrators. 

After a preamble stating the case submitted for decision, the 
full text of the award runs as follows :— 

“ We decide and determine as to the five points mentioned in 
Article VI., as to which our award is to embrace a distinct deci- 
sion upon each of them. 

“ As to the first of said five points, we, Baron de Courcel, John 
M. Harlan, Lord Hannen, Sir John S. D. Thompson, Marquis 
Emilio Visconti-Venosta and Gregero W. W. Gram, being a 
majority of said arbitrators, do decide as follows :— 

“ By the ukase of 1821 Russia claimed jurisdiction in the sea 
now known as Behring Sea, to the extent of 100 Italian miles 
from the coasts and islands belonging to her, but in the course of 
the negotiations which led to the conclusion of the Treaty of 
1824 with the United States and the Treaty of 1825 with Great 
Britain, Russia admitted that her jurisdiction in said sea should 
be restricted so as to reach a cannon shot from shore. It appears 
that from that time up to the time of the cession of Alaska to 
the United States, Russia never asserted in fact or exercised any 
exclusive jurisdiction in Behring Sea, or any exclusive rights to 
the seal fisheries therein, beyond the ordinary limit of territorial 
waters. 

“ As to the second of the five points, we, Baron de Courcel, 
John M. Harlan, Lord Hannen, Sir John S. D. Thompson, Mar- 
quis Emilio Visconti-Venosta, and Gregero W. W. Gram, being 
a majority of said arbitrators, decide and determine that Great 
Britain did not recognize or concede any claim upon the part of 
Russia to exclusive jurisdiction as to the seal fisheries in Behring 
Sea, outside the ordinary territorial waters. 

“ As to the third point, as to so much thereof as requires us to 
decide whether the body of water now known as Behring Sea 
was included in the phrase “Pacific Ocean,” as used in the 
Treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia, we unani- 
mously decide and determine that the body of water now known 
as Behring Sea was included in the phrase “Pacific Ocean,” as 
used in the said treaty. 

“On the fourth point we decide and determine that all the 
rights of Russia to jurisdiction and to the seal fisheries passed 
to the United States, limited by the cession.” 

On the fifth point the decision of the Tribunal, Justice Harlan 
and Senator Morgan dissenting, was as follows :— 
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“On the fifth point, we, Baron de Courcel, Lord Hannen, Sir 
John S. D. Thompson, Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta, and 
Gregero W. W. Gram, being the majority of said arbitrators, 
decide and determine that the United States have no right to the 
protection of, or property in, the seals frequenting the islands of 
the United States in Behring Sea, when the same are found out- 
side the ordinary three-mile limit. 

“And whereas the aforesaid determination of the foregoing 
questions as to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, 
leaves the subject in such a position that the concurrence of 
Great Britain is necessary to the establishment of regulations for 
the proper protection and preservation of fur-seals habitually re- 
sorting to Behring Sea, we, Baron de Courcel, Lord Hannen, 
Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta, and Gregero W. W. Gram,. 
being a majority of the arbitrators, assent to the whole of the nine 
articles of the following regulations, as necessary outside of the 
jurisdictional limits of the respective Governments, and that they 
should extend over the waters hereinafter mentioned :— 

“ Article I. The United States and Great Britain shall forbid 
their subjects respectively, to kill, capture, or pursue, at any time 
or in any manner whatever, the animals commonly called fur-seals 
within a zone of sixty miles around the Pribyloff Islands, inclusive 
of the territorial water, the miles being geographical miles, sixty 
to a degree of latitude. 

“ Article II. The two Governments shall forbid their citizens. 
or subjects to kill, capture, or pursue in any manner whatever, 
during a season extending in each year from May 1 to July 31,. 
inclusive, fur-seals on the high sea in that part of the Pacific 
Ocean, inclusive of Behring Sea, situated north of the thirty-fifth 
degree of north latitude, or eastward of the one hundred and 
eightieth degree of longitude from Greenwich until it strikes the 
water boundary described in Article I. of the Treaty of 1867 be- 
tween the United States and Russia, following that line up to 
Behring Straits. 

“ Article III. During the period of time in the waters in which 
fur-sealing is allowed, only sailing vessels shall be permitted to 
carry on or take part in fur-sealing operations. They will, how- 
ever, be at liberty to avail themselves of the use of such canoes 
or undecked boats, propelled by paddles, oars or sails, as are in 
common use as fishing boats. 

“ Article IV. Each sailing vessel authorized to carry on fur- 
sealing must be provided with a special license issued for the 
purpose by its Government. Each vessel so employed shall be 
required to carry a distinguishing flag prescribed by its Govern- 
ment. 
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“Article V. The masters of vessels engaged in fur-sealing shall 
enter accurately in an official log-book the date and place of each 
operation, the number and sex of the seals captured daily. These 
entries shall be communicated by each of the two Governments 
to each other at the end of each season. 

“Article VI. The use of nets, firearms, or explosives is for- 
bidden in fur-sealing. This restriction shall not apply to shot- 
guns, when such are used in fishing outside of Behring Sea 
during the season when such may be lawfully carried on. 

“ Article VII. The two Governments shall take measures to 
control the fitness of the men authorized to engage in sealing. 
These men shall have been proved fit to handle with sufficient 
skill the weapons by means of which seal fishing is carried on. 

“Article VIII. The preceding regulations shall not apply to 
Indians dwelling on the coast of the territories of the United 
States or Great Britain, carrying on fur-sealing in canoes or un- 
decked boats, not transported by or used in connection with other 
vessels, and propelled wholly by paddles, oars, or sails, and 
manned by not more than five persons, in the way hitherto prac- 
tised by the Indians, provided that such Indians are not em- 
ployed by other persons, and provided that, when so hunting in 
canoes or undecked boats, the Indians shall not hunt for seals 
outside the territorial waters under contract to deliver skins to 
anybody. This exemption is not to be construed to affect the 
municipal law of either country, nor shall it extend to the waters 
of Behring Sea or the waters around the Aleutian Islands. 
Nothing herein contained is intended to interfere with the em- 
ployment of Indians as hunters, or otherwise, in connection with 
the sealing vessels as heretofore. 

“Article IX. The concurrent regulations determined with a 
view to the protection and preservation of the fur-seals shall remain 
in force until after they have been wholly or in part abolished or 
modified by a common agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain. Said concurrent regulations shall be submitted 
every five years to a new examination, in order to enable both 
Governments to consider whether, in the light of past experience, 
there is occasion to make any modification thereof.” 

The arbitrators made a special finding on the facts agreed upon 
by the Agents of both Governments, with reference to the seizure 
of British vessels in Behring Sea in 1887 and 1889. In addition, 
the arbitrators made certain suggestions to the two Governments, 
the most important being that they should come to an under- 
standing to prohibit the killing of seals on land or sea for a 
period of from one to three years, and should enact regulations 
to carry out the findings of the arbitrators. 
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LIBERAL CONVENTION. 


351. The Liberal party of Canada met in convention at Ottawa, 
June 20-22, 1893. It comprised about 1,500 delegates, among 
whom were the Premiers of Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

Interesting addresses were given by prominent leaders of the 
party, including Sir Richard Cartwright and Ex-Premier Joly, of 
Quebec. Sir Oliver Mowat, the Premier of Ontario, who was 
called to the chair, urged the adoption of tariff reform and as 
great a measure of reciprocity with the United States as could 
be obtained without the sacrifice of the principle of Canadian 
national existence. He denied that the Liberal party were pre- 
pared to accept annexation and to desert the idea of a national 
future, if they could not get better trade relations otherwise. 

Resolutions were passed declaring (1) that a customs tariff 
should be based upon the requirements of the public service, and 
not upon the protective principle. (2) For the most friendly 
relations and ‘broad and liberal intercourse between Canada and 
the United States—the Liberal party being “prepared to enter 
into negotiations with a view of obtaining a fair and liberal reci- 
procity treaty, including a well considered selection of manu- 
factured articles, and are satisfied that any treaty so arranged will 
receive the assent of Her Majesty’s Government, without whose 
approval no treaty can be made.” (4) “That gross corruption 
has existed in the management and expenditure of the public 
moneys.” (4) That the public debt has increased in an alarming 
way—that the controllable annual expenditure has unduly in- 
creased, and consequently the taxation of the people has been 
unnecessarily large. Therefore, the Liberal party “demand 
strict economy in the administration of the Government of the 
country.” (5) That trial of serious charges against Ministers of 
the Crown should be by the House of Commons, and not by 
Royal Commission, the Convention affirming “that it is the 
undoubted right of the House of Commons to inquire into all 
matters of public expenditure and into all charges of misconduct 
in office against Ministers of the Crown ; the reference of such 
matters to Royal Commissions created upon the advice of the 
accused, is at variance with the due responsibility of a Minister 
to the House of Commons, and tends to weaken the authority of 
the House over the Executive Government.” (6) That the sales 
of public lands of the Dominion should be to actual settlers only, 
and not to speculators, upon reasonable terms of settlement and 
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in such a way as can be reasonably occupied and cultivated by 
the settler. (7) That the franchise under which the members of 
the House of Commons are elected should be the several pro- 
vincial franchises, and not the special Franchise Act passed by 
the House of Commons. (8) That, in the formation of electoral 
divisions for the House of Commons, county boundaries should 
be preserved. (9) That the present constitution of the Senate is 
inconsistent with the federal principle, and should be amended 
so as to bring it into harmony with the principles of popular gov- 
ernment. (10) That the question of prohibition should be sub- 
mitted to the people, and their views ascertained by means of a 
Dominion plebiscite. (11) That the Liberal party has confidence 
-in the leadership of the Hon. Wilfred Laurier. 


MANCHESTER CANAL. 


352. Among the events of the year of interest to Canada was 
the opening of the Manchester Canal. On the 1st of January, 
1894, this canal was opened for traffic throughout, free of ship 
dues to Ist September, 1894, Manchester having been con- 
stituted a port for customs purposes by Treasury Warrant, issued 
29th December, 1893. Manchester is the centre of the largest 
and most populous industrial area in the world, numbering up- 
‘wards of 7,000,000 people. This great working community, 
which will be served and materially assisted by the canal, in- 
cludes 151 towns, each of which is engaged in skilled labour. 
Eleven of these towns have a population exceeding 100,000 ; one 
hundred of them have more than 10,000 inhabitants, and Man- 
chester will be the nearest port both for the productions and the 
requirements of this great constituency. The distinct purpose of 
the canal is to bring the producer, the manufacturer and the 
consumer into direct and unfettered communication, getting rid 
of all intermediate hindrances. The eggs, the bacon and hams, 
the tinned meats, the grain, the dairy produce and the timber of 
Canada can now be placed in the centre of the area containing 
this large population of seven millions, at much cheaper rates for 
transport than those heretofore charged, while the fact of this 
area being opened by a canal directly favourable to the Western 
Hemisphere trade, will enable Canada to compete on much more 
advantageous terms with her chief rivals, Denmark for dairy pro- 
duce, Norway and Sweden for timber, and other European coun- 
tries for eggs and other articles. As instances of the cheapen- 
ing of freight rates effected, it is stated that bacon and hams, 
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which before the opening of the canal cost 15s. per ton to trans- 
port from Liverpool to Manchester, will now cost 6s. 7d. per ton : 
that tinned meats, which cost 17s. 5d., will be charged &s. ; that 
grain, weighted with a charge of gs. 11d., will now find its way 
to Manchester at a charge of 4s. 10d. per ton, and that timber 
will be reduced from gs. 5d. to 4s. gd. per ton. 

These facts constitute the opening of the Manchester Ship 
Canal a matter of great interest to Canada. It was stated in the 
newspaper account of the opening ceremonies that, in the fleet 
of seventy-one vessels which passed upon the day of opening, the 
place of honour was given to a Canadian vessel hailing from 
Nova Scotia. | 


ARBITRATION OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


353- The Confederation Act, 1867, provided for an arbitration 
to adjust the accounts between the Dominion and the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, as forming the old province of Canada. 
The arbitrators appointed were Sir David Macpherson on behalf 
of Ontario, Judge Day on behalf of Quebec, and Hon. Mr. Gray 
for the Dominion. 

The majority of the arbitrators rendered an interlocutory judg- 
ment, as follows :— 

“rst. That the Union Act did not create, in fact orin law, any 
partnership between Upper and Lower Canada. 

“2nd. That the arbitrators have no power to enter into the 
debts or credits of the two provinces at the time of their union 
in 1841. 

“3rd. That division and adjustment between Ontario and Que- 
bec of the surplus debt beyond $62,500,000, for which under 
section 112 of the British North America Act, 1867, Ontario and 
Quebec are conjointly liable to Canada, should be based upon 
the origin of the several items of the debts incurred by the creation 
of the assets mentioned in the 4th schedule to that Act, and shall 
be apportioned and borne separately by Ontario and Quebec, as 
the same may be adjudged to have originated for the local bene- 
fit of either, and where the debt has been incurred by the creation 
of an asset for the common benefit of both provinces, and shall 
be so adjudged, such debt shall be divided and borne equally by 

th 


& ath. That in cases in which the debt shall not come within 
the purview of the 4th schedule, reference shall be had as to its 
origin. 

15 
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“sth. That the assets enumerated in the 4th schedule to be the 
property of Ontario and Quebec conjointly, shall be divided or 
allowed on the same basis. 

’ 6th. That the expenditure made in the creation of the said assets 
shall be taken as the value thereof, and, where no asset has been 
left, the amount paid shall be taken as the debt incurred.” Judge 
Day, for the province of Quebec, dissented and resigned. 

The two arbitrators deemed their duty to be to continue the 
work, notwithstanding the resignation of their colleague. 

In September, 1871, they rendered an award. The contention 
was then set up that the award was invalid, as made by two, and 
not by the three, arbitrators. 

After some years a case was submitted to the Privy Council 
of England, and in 1878 a decision was given that the award was 
valid. But during fifteen years no settlements under the award 
were effected. In 1893 arbitrators were appointed and the ques- 
tions in dispute discussed. On the 2nd November, 1893, the 
arbitrators made the following statement :— 


To ALk TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME: 


‘The Honourable John Alexander Boyd, of the city of Toronto and province of 
Ontario, Chancellor of said province; the Honourable George Wheelock Bur- 
bidge, of the city of Ottawa, in the said province, Judge of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, and the Honourable Louis Napoléon Casault, of the city of 
Quebec, in the province of. Quebec, Judge of the Superior Court of the said 
province of Que send greeting. 


Whereas, it was in and by the Act of the Parliament of Canada, 54-55 Victoria, 
chapter 6, and in and by an Act of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, 54 
Victoria, chapter 2, and in and by an Act of the Legislature of Quebec, chapter 4, 
among other things provided that for the final and conclusive determination of certain 
accounts which had arisen or which might arise in the settlement of accounts between 
the Dominion of Canada and the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, both jointly and 
severally, and between the two provinces concerning which no agreement hereto- 
fore been arrived at, the Governor General in Council might unite with the Govern- 
ments of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec in the appointment of three erbitrators, 
being judges, to whom should be referred such questions as the Governor General an 
Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces should agree to submit, 

And whereas, we the undersigned, John Alexander Boyd, Geo Wheelock 
Burbidge, Louis Napoléon Casault, have been duly appointed under the said Acts 
and have taken upon ourselves the burden thereof, | 

And whereas, it was provided in and by the said Act that such arbitrators orany 
two of them should have power to make one or more awards and to do so from time 
to time, 

And whereas, certain questions respecting the allowance of interest and other 
matters incident to the taking of such accounts have been submitted to such arbitrators 
and they have heard the parties thereto. 

Now, therefore, the said arbitrators, exercising their authority to make » partial 
award at this time respecting the same, do award, order and ad)udge in upon 
the premises as follows. That is to say :— 

1. That from the lst of July, 1867, to the passing of the Act of the Parliament 
of Canada, 36th Victoria, chapter 30, the provinces of Ontario and Quebec shall be 
credited with the subsidy. half yearly in advance, deducting therefrom at the end of 
each half year their respective shares of interest as determined by the award of 
31d September, 1870, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on the excess of debt of the 
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province of Canada over 362,5v0,000 as actually ascertained in amount at each 
period, the first of such deductions to be made on the lst of January, 1868, and the 
others on the Ist days of July and January thereafter, down to and including the lst 
day of January, 1873. 

2. That in the province of Canada account there shall be credited on the 23rd 
day of May, 1873, the sum of 810,506,088.84 related by the said Act, and thereafter 
the subsidy shall be credited in the separate accounts of Ontario and Quebec without 
any auch deduction. 

3. That on and from the let of J uly. 1884, the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
shall be credited with the additional subsidy granted by the Act 47 Victoria, chapter 
4, in the proportion determined for the excess of debt by the award hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

4. That each province shall be credited as of the lst of July, 1867, with its share 
of &200,000 representing the purchase money of the library and other personal 
property mentioned in the 14th ragraph of the said award. 

5. That the *‘ trust funds ” shall be treated as intact und unimpaired and interest 
thereun at the rate of 5 per cent per annum carried half yearly into the separate 
sccounts of Ontario and Quebec. 

6. That the province of Canada account shall be made up at simple interest 
at the rate of 5 percent per annum, as has been agreed upon between the parties. 

7. That in the separate accounts of Ontario and Quebec the said provinces shall 

reapectively be allowed simple interest on any balances from time to time existing in 
their favour and at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, except where some other rate 
has been expressly agreed to. 
_ À That the question as to whether or not the Dominion shall be allowed simple 
interest at the rate of 5 per centum per annum, on any balances that may from time 
to time be found to exist in its favour in the separate accounts of Ontario and 
Quebec be reserved for further argument. 

In respect of the matters mentioned in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3, we have pro- 

upon our view of a disputed question of law. 


In witness whereof, &c. 
(Signed) J. A. BOYD, 
G. W. BURBIDGE, 
. L. N. CASAULT. 
November 2, 1898. 


TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


354. Within fifteen years three attempts have been made to 
Negotiate a treaty with France. It became more urgent 
something should be done after France came to the 
conclusion to revise its tariff by making practically two tariffs— 
à maximum and a minimum. She also concluded to terminate 
all treaties of whatever kind that existed between France and 
other countries, involving most-favoured nation treatment, the 
purpose being to enter into new arrangements, the basis of which 
would be the double-barrelled tariff. Nations willing to make 
arrangements favourable to the admission of the goods of France, 
would be given the minimum tariff. Nations not making special 
arrangements would be met with maximum rates. 
_ Inasmuch as in consideration of the continued free admission 
into the United States of raw materials from France and her 
colonies, France had given the benefit of her minimum tariff to 
certain goods from the United States, viz. canned meats, fresh 
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and dried table fruits, rough-hewn or sawn lumber, and some 
other articles of wood, but had not given the same advantage to 
Canada, it became highly important to attempt to obtain conces- 
sions. 

The Canadian Government, on a report by Hon. Mr. Foster 
setting forth these facts, requested the Governor General to cause 
a letter to be sent to the Colonial Secretary asking the good 
offices of the Imperial Government in the matter, and requesting 
that Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., be appointed joint plenipotentiary 
with Lord Dufferin and Ava to approach the Government of 
France on behalf of Canada. 

After diplomatic discussions of some length, the following 
agreement was signed at Paris on February 6th, 1893 :— 


AGREEMENT REGULATING THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN CANADA AND FRANCE IN RESPECT OF CUSTOMS 
TARIFFS. 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,and 
the President of the French Republic, being alike desirous of facilitating and extend- 
ing commercial relations between Canada and France have resolved to conclude an 
agreement to this end, and have named as their plenipotentiaries, that is to say :— 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
His Excellency the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, a Peer of the United Kingdom, a 
member of the Most Honourable Privy Council, Vice-Admiral of Ulster, Warden and 
Keeper of the Cinque Porta, Constable of the Castle Dover, etc., Her Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotenti to the Government of the French Republic, and 
Sir Charles per, Baronet, High Commissioner for Canada in London, 

The President of the French Republic, Son Excellence M. Jules Develle, Depaty 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Son Excellence M. Siegfried, Deputy, Minister 
for the Department of merce, Industry and of the Colonies, 

Who after having communicated to each other their respective full powers, found 
in good and due form have agreed upon the following articles :— 


ARTICLE 1. 


Wines, sparkling and non-sparkling, common soaps, savons de Marseille (Castile 
soaps) and nuts, almonds, prunes and plums of French origin entering Canada, shall 
enjoy the following advantages :— 

1. Non-eparkling wines gauging 15 degrees by the centesimal alcoholmeter or leas, 
or according tu the adian system of testing containing 26 per cent or less of alcohol, 
and all sparkling wines shall be exempted from the surtaxe or ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent. 

2. The present duty charged on common soaps, savons de Marseille (Castile soaps) 
shall be reduced by one-half. Pe 

3. The present duty charged on nuts, almonds, prunes and plums shall be reduced 
by one-third. 


ARTICLE 2. | 
Any commercial advan granted by Canada to any third Power, capecially in 
tariff ruatters, shall be enjoyed fully by France, Algeria and the French colonies. 
ARTICLE 38. 


The following articles of Canadian origin imported direct from that country ac- 
companied by certificates of origin shall receive the advantage of the minimum tariff 
on entering France, Algeria or the French colonies :— 

Canned meats. 
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Condensed milk, pure. 

Fresh water fish, eels. 

Fish preserved in their natural form. 

Lobsters and crayfish preserved in their natural form. 

Apples and pears, fresh, dried or pressed. 

Fruits preserved, others. 

Building timber in rough or sawn. 

Wood pavement. 

Staves. 

Wood pulp (cellulose). . 

Extract of chestnut and other tanning extracts. 

Common paper, machine made. 

Prepared skins, others, whole. 

Boots and shoes. 

Furniture of common wood. 

Furniture other than chairs, or solid wood, common. 

Flooring in pine or soft wood. 

Wooden sea going ships. 

It is understood that the advantage of any reduction of duty granted to any other 
Power on any of the articles enumerated above shall be extended fully to Canada. 


ARTICLE 4, 


The present agreement having received the sanction of the Parliament of Canada 
and of the French Chambers shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Paris as soon gs possible. It shall come into operation immediately after this form- 
ality has been accomplished, and shall continue in force until the expiration of twelve 
months after either of the contracting parties shall have given notice of their intention 
of terminating the same. 

It is agreed likewise that if non-sparkling wines gauging fifteen degrees at the 
most, or sparkling wines, become subject later on to an increase of duty in Canada, the 
French Government by denouncing the present agreement could terminate its operation 
immediately without waiting until the expiration of the twelve months’ delay provided 

or above. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present agree- 
ment and affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done in duplicate, at Paris, this 6th day of February, 1893. 


DUFFERIN ann AVA. 
JULES DEVELLE. 
CHARLES TUPPER. 
JULES SIEGFRIED. 


. THE TYRRELL EXPEDITION. 


355. Between.the west coast of Hudson’s Bay and the basin of 
the Mackenzie River is an area of 200,000 square miles, which up 
to the present has remained entirely unexplored. The Indians 
or Eskimo brought but few furs from it, and therefore the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company never even tried to establish trading posts 
in it. 

During the past summer the Geological Survey of Canada sent 
out an expedition under the charge of Mr..J. Burr Tyrrell to 
explore this great region, which includes most of the Barren 
Grounds of the far North. The party consisted of J. Burr 
Tyrrell, geologist, in charge ; James W. Tyrrell, topographer 
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and Eskimo interpreter ; Peter, Louis and Michel French, Iro- 
quois canoemen; John Flett, James Corrigal and Francois 
Maurice, halfbreed canoemen.. The most of the journey was 
performed in one basswood and two cedar canoes. 

The party started from Edmonton, a terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, on the Saskatchewan River, and travelled with 
teams northward overland to Athabasca Landing, where they 
launched their canoes, and thence descended the Athabasca River 
for 400 miles to Fort Chippewyan on Lake Athabasca. Here 
the canoes were loaded with all the provisions that they would 
carry, for this was the last supply depot that would be reached 
for many months, and bidding good-bye to their kind friends of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, they departed on their hazardous 
journey. 

The north and north-west shores of the lake were surveyed as 
far as Fond du Lac, a deserted trading post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, beyond which the party continued eastward to Black 
Lake, over a route that had been surveyed by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell 
in 1892. At the east end of Lake Athabasca an Indian guide, 
who had been employed to lead the party up to the height of land, 
deserted them, and the rest of the journey was performed without 
the assistance of any one who knew anything about the country. 
They were now in the confines of unknown lands. They travel- 
led from Black Lake, across many long portages, over small 
lakes, and up the rapid Chipman River, till they reached Selwyn 
Lake, a long, narrow body of clear water, just south of the height 
of land. Crossing a swampy flat at the north end of this lake, 
by a portage a mile and a quarter in length, they reached Daly 
Lake, another large sheet of water, dotted with many islands. At 
the north end of this lake a stream was discovered flowing from 
it northward. The descent of this river, called in the Chippe- 
wyan language the Telzoa River, was now begun. 

Here and there the river widened into lakes, the largest of 
which were called in succession Boyd, Barlow, Carey and Mark- 
ham Lakes, between which were many wild and difficult rapids. 

Trees had now become very scarce, and a short distance below 
Markham Lake they entirely disappeared. 

On 6th August the exolorers got their first view of Doobaunt 
Lake, which lav a few miles ahead of them, and the prospect was 
exceedingly disheartening, for the whole great lake seemed to be 
covered with a white sheet of solid ice. On reaching the lake, 
however, they found a narrow sheet of open water between the 
ice and the shore, which thev followed for more than 100 miles, 
searching for the outlet of the lake. From the outlet they des- 
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cended the large stream, portaging round a deep, rocky canyon, 
and passing a solitary Eskimo camp, where a man and his family 
were living on the deer that they were able to kill, as the animals 
attempted to cross the river ; paddling over Wharton and Lady 
Marjorie Lakes, and down the swift stream to the Forks, where 
another large river from the west joins the one that they had been 
following. Here turning eastward the river becomes much less 
rapid, and passing through Aberdeen and Schultz Lakes, it falls 
into the west end of Baker Lake. Following the north shore of 
this lake eastward, the party met the incoming tide at the outlet 
of Baker Lake, and thence they followed Chesterfield Inlet, a long 
narrow arm of the sea, to. Hudson’s Bay, which they reached on 
1oth September. From there they travelled southward in their 
canoes along the inhospitable shore of Hudson’s Bay. On the 
6th of October they were obliged to abandon everything that was 
not absolutely necessary to keep them alive, and on the 16th of 
the same month they were unable again to launch their canoes 
on account of the heavy ice. They walked in to Churchill, where 
they arrived on the evening of the 19th of October. Here they 
remained for some time to regain strength, and wait for the 
Churchill River to freeze over, after which, on the 6th November, 
they started south on snowshoes, walking on the shore as far as 
Nelson River, which was crossed in a boat, and on 25th Novem- 
ber, they reached York Factory. After remaining here a few 
days they started inland on snowshoes for Norway House, at the 
north end of Lake Winnipeg, which they reached on 15th De- 
cember, ‘having walked 600 miles from Churchill over Indian 
routes that had not previously been explored by any scientific 
men. 

At Norway House dog carrioles were obtained, and the party 
travelled over the ice of Lake Winnipeg to West Selkirk, where 
they arrived on the evening of Ist January, 1894. 

The whole distance covered, exclusive of railway journeys, 
amounted to 3,200 miles, of which 2,150 were performed in 
canoes, 840 miles through entirely unknown country, and 810 
miles on the unexplored shores of Lake Athabasca, Chesterfield 
Inlet and Hudson’s Bay. The 600 miles travelled on foot were 
also over undescribed country, so that the total distance explored 
amounted to 2,250 miles. 3 

A new river, as large as the Ottawa, 900 miles in length, and 
several large lakes, have been discovered ; enormous herds of 
reindeer were seen and photographed ; a full collection of plants 
was made ; the distribution of animals, birds and fishes was re- 
corded ; observations were made on the character of the Indian 
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and Eskimo inhabitants, and the nature of the rock and soil was 
everywhere noted. A forthcoming report of the Geological 
Survey will contain maps, illustrations and descriptions of this 
country. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


356. During the year 1893, our neighbour, the United States, 
experienced a financial disturbance of a very severe character— 
cyclonic in its suddenness and its severity. A short resume is 
here given of the symptoms attending this great affliction visiting 
one of our customers, and, therefore, of interest to ourselves. 


GENERAL EVENTS. 


1890. Practical bankruptcy of Portugal. 
Collapse of South African mining boom. 
Collapse of Argentine Republic boom, bringing down the great house of 
g- 


1891. Process of reorganization and rehabitation going on generally throughout the 
world. 
1892. Restrictionsof mercantile credits and wide-spread efforts to settle old accounts. 


SPECIAL EVENTS. 


1890. Sherman Silver Act passed by United States Congress. 
1890-1-2. British speculative investments being continually withdrawn from the 

United States in consequence of the Sherman Act—estimated at 8500,000, 000. 

1893. March. New York stock market shows extreme sensitiveness. Gold going 
a eely. 

April. Necessity for accumulation of ready funds to meet customary interest 
and dividend disbursements and commercial settlements shows iteelf in 
the panicky symptoms in the New York stock market. The gold clause 
in contracts msisted on. Treasury gold reserves dropped below 100 mil- 
lion dollars. 

May. Nearly all stocks listed in the New York Exchange go off in price. 
Bankers call in old loans; refuse new ones except on a much larger 
margin of collaterals, and begin to scrutinize closely commercial paper. 

usiness failures show abnormal increase over corresponding in 
revious years. Gold going to Europe at the rate of $1,000, a day. 
h of prices of industrial securities in Wall Street severe. “Australian 
bank failures intensify troubles. Bank of England raises its discount 
rate. 





* The banking crisis in Australia was the feature of 18938, that in the United 
States being of minor importance to the world at large. Out of a total of 26 banks, 
no less than 14 Australian banks had failed up to 17th May. These banks held 
British deposits to the amount of 180 million dollars, and Colonial deposits to the 
amount of 280 million dollars, a total of 410 million dollars. The shareholders’ 
liability amounted to 55 million dollars. _ 

The Australian crisis developed by three stages—Ist, the land and buildin 
collapse of 1891-92: the banking collapee of May, 1898; and 3rd, the pasto 
difficulty which followed the banking collapse. These three stages, it was calculated 
in September, 1893, had affected capital in the form of shares, deposita, &c., to the 
extent of at least $700,000,000. Of Melbourne it was said, ‘‘ Australia has never 
“ witnessed 80 great a depression or 80 great a reversal in the fortunes of its largest 
‘5 city before.” 
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1898. June. President Cleveland announces extra session of United States Con- 
to take action on the proposed repeal of the Sherman Silver Act. 
eavily decreased bank clearings. Banks restricting credits. Open 
market for commercial paper disappears. Depression in business shows 
itself in lower prices. Iron furnaces, mills and foundries work only on 
orders. Totals of bank reserves become smaller. Rates of interest in- 
crease. Money hoarding evident everywhere. New York and Phila- 
delphia banks begin the use of clearing house certificates. Forei trage 
totals grow emaller. Great shipment of money from New York to the 
West. Silver bullion drops in price from 81 cents to 62 cents per ounce 
on the closing of the East Indian mints to free coinage. Banks failing 
in every direction. 

July. Savings banks feel the effects of withdrawals of deposits due to wide- 
spread fear of approaching insolvency of these institutions. Money hoarded 
in safe deposit boxes. Weekly bank clearings smaller than at any previous 
time. Iron, steel, woollen, cotton, shoe and glass industries putting out 
fires and closing doors. Clearing-houses suspend operations in some 
cities. Commercial paper goes Legging in nearly all the large cities. 
Mercantile collections well nigh impossible. Railways begin to go into 
the hands of receivers. Banks begin refusing to cash cheques on deposits. 
Mercantile failures increase rapidly. Domestic and foreign trade in- 
dicators show that the volume of business decreased to about one-half 
the normal of the month. 

August. Month opens with money easier due to sale of Government bonds 
by savings banks and individuals in order to raise funds to meet current 
demands. Feeling better, owing to meeting of Congress un August 17th, 
belief being that repeal of Silver Act would be the beginning of action 
for restoration of confidence and the consequent loosening of purse- 
strings at home and abroad. Savings banks take advantage of the 60 
days clause, to prevent serious runs. Money still being hoarded. Cur- 
rency at a premium of from 1 to 3 per cent. Silver dollars bring a 
premium as the demand for currency is more pressing than at any pre- 
vious time. Banks cashing cheques, even fur customers with ample 
deposits, only when absolutely necessary and even then only in part. 
Restriction of industrial production more pronounced than ever. Brad- 
streets’ inquiries show over one million idle industrial, mining, building 
and other employees in the country. In mercantile circles prices of 
staples greatly depressed. Collections as difficult to make as in the 
preceding month. Woollen manufacturers report many cancellations 
of orders. Bank clearings touch low water mark. Volume of busi- 
ness only about one-half the normal. Gold returns to the country, actual 
receipts during first half of month about $10,000,000. Total net receipts 
for month over $40,000,000. Resumption of business by suspended 
banks marks the concluding week. Hoarding of funds less noticeable. 

September. More confidence in the stock market. The premium on currency 
disappears. Bank deposits increase. Bank clearings gaining in volume. 
Freer offerings of loans on time and extensions of discount. Rapid 
retirement by New York banks of clearing-house certificates. ore 
favourable weekly bank statements. The receip’ of $2,500,000 in gold 
during the first week of the month ends such importations for a time. 
Cotton and woollen mills start up and run on short time with reduced 


force. 

October. Month opens with more cheerful reports concerning domestic trade. 
Collections continue slow but available funds in banks are heavier. Pro- 
duction of pig iron at the rate of one-third of that one year before and 
other leading manufactures continue depressed. List of railway embar- 
rassments added to by a receivership for the Union Pacific, and by the 
failure of the Northern Pacific Railway Co. In the fourth week of the 
month there were gains in the volume of trade. Increased purchases of 
shares and bonds at the New York Stock Exchange. Larger supplies of 
money to lend on time and further offerings to purchase commercial 


paper. 
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1893. November. Bradstreets, Nov. 18, begins an editorial with ‘‘ Now that the 
panic of 1893 has disappeared it is found that its effect upon financial 
Institutions was not only much more severe than in any other single 
department of business but was probably more disastrous than any 
similar series of banking embarrassments when the amount of liabilities 
of suspended banks is considered, not excepting even the financial dis- 
turbances of 1857 and 1837.” 

December. The iron industries which started out in the beginning of the 
year with favourable prospects were compelled suddenly to curtail out- 
puts, and this process was kept up until the shrinkage in production 
amounted to about 50 per cent, recovering somewhat in December when 
the shrinkage was 40 per cent.* The output of woollen goods suffered 
cimilarly, and by the end of the year a large proportion of woollen mills 
were running on orders only. Some of the staple varieties of cotton 
manufacture suffered relatively lees restriction than others, notably print 
cloths, the falling off in the output of which was only about 10 per cent, 
but the output of other products was curtailed more severely (30 per 
cent), and even the production of boots and shoes was restricted one- 
quarter, while tanneries, saw-mills and the silk manufacturing industries 
are at a standstill. 

The year ends with fully twa million industrial and other wage-earners in 
enforced idleness. 


David A. Wells, in the “Forum,” says: “ Probably no other 
country has ever incurred, in so short a time, such an amount 
of financial and industrial disturbance and disaster, the effect of 
which, expressed in terms of money loss, aggregates hundreds of 
millions of dollars.” It finds éxpression in part in the following 
particulars :— 


RAILWAYS. 
Railway construction, 2,630 miles, being decrease of.. 2,000 miles. 
Decrease in gross earnings........ Le es Lonnsrse $ 12,116,000 
Railways placed in hands of receiver..s....... eee ee No. 76 
te capital represented..... ................. 81,758, 800,000 
Railways sold under foreclosure............ Jesse No. 23 
Aggregate capital, bonds and stock..  ............. $ 79,924,000 
FOREIGN TRADE. 

Exports— Domestic and foreign goods, decrease...... $ 74,700,000 

Per cent of decrease, 8 per cent. ; 
Imports— Decrease........... ............... ..... 64,700,000 

Per cent of decrease, 8 per cent. . 
Failures for the year.......................... 15,560 


Excess over 1892, 51 per cent. 

Contingent liabilities (not including 240 banks and 
banking institutions which were compelled to 
assign, though actual assets were in excess of 


liabilities) ....... Lc een eee eee eee tenn ee ee eee 402, 400,000 
+Grand total bank clearings in year....... Lovers 53,864,000, 000 
Less than 1892 by.............. Le cee e eee e eee cees 8,000,000, 000 


Decrease, 12 per cent. 





*The Iron Bulletin of 20th January, 1894, says:—‘‘ The total production of pig 
iron (in the United States) in 1893, was 7,124,502 gross tons—which is less than that 
of 1892 by 2,032,498 tons or over 22 per cent. As compared with the first half of the 
year 1893 the production in the second half of that year shows a decrease of 44 per 
cent. The number of furnaces which were in blast on the 31st December, 1893, was 
137 which was the smallest number in blast at the close of any year within our 

nowledge.” 
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Other items, given by various investigations to indicate the loss 
sustained by the United States during the crisis, are : 

Loss by destruction of property by fires in excess of 

normal loss.... ............. Lasesesess corses $ 30,000,000 
Loss of wages, being less paid in 1893 tnan in 1892..... 35,000,000 
Deposits withdrawn from the National Banks between 

4th May and 30th October $ ...................... 378,000,000 
Withdrawals from savings banks, state banks, trust 

companies and private banks......... ...... .... 150,000,000 
National banks, &c., call in loans, thus depleting 

resources of active trade to the extent of .......... 369,000,000 


THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 


357. The World’s Columbian Exposition was held in Jackson’s 
Park, Chicago, opening on ist May and closing 31st October, 
1893. Canada accepted the invitation to take part in the exhi- 
bition. She had exhibits in all the great departments. The 
intention of the Exposition was in great measure to show the 
advancement of each nation in the arts and sciences since the 
Centennial Exhibition, held in Philadelphia in 1876. Canada 
showed that she had applied herself with vigour to her own de- 
velopment during the years intervening between the Centennial 
and the Columbian Expositions. She sent about $1,000,000 
worth of her products, classed under Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Live Stock, Fisheries, Mines and Mining, Machinery, Transport- 
ation, Manufactures, Art, Liberal Arts and Ethnology. 


The awards bestowed were as under: 


Agriculture.......................,.., ......,... Lance eeees 658 

Horticulture............. .... .. ........... ....... 
Live stock................................ .. ............ 1,187 
Fisheries : nee cece cece cence tence ence eee eee eee tena bees re 

ines and MIMING...... ....... ........... cee eee teens 

Machinery. .............. ...................,...,,.... 23 
Transportation .. ................. ., ... ...... ....... 28 
Manufactures..... . ......... ......... ............ ..... 121 
uen veressssee sense sue ee ee te ete teeeseeeeeeenes 5 
Liberal arts. .................,... .... ....... .......... 192 
Ethnology................................................. 5 
Total .............. . ........................ 2,347 


+ A correspondent of the London (England) Economist, referring to the diminished 
bank clearings, says the significance of this lies in the fact: that after careful investi- 
gation it is declared by statisticians that clearing-house transactions in the United 

tates on the average represent resales of any given commodity or product from three 
to four times. The shrinkage in the volume of clearings, therefore, would represent 
. falling off of more than $30,000,000,000, due to decreased prices and lessened volume 


e. 

. … $Comptroller Eckels.—‘‘ Between 4th May and 30th October the withdrawals in 
individual deposits made up a total of $378,900,000. To meet this strain the banks 
were compelled to call in loans, thus depleting the resources of active trade.” Ad- 
dress, Boston Bankers’ Association. 
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Of those under the general head “Agriculture,” 146 were 
for grasses and cereals ; dairy products, 424 ; sugars, syrups and 
confectionery, 27 ; forest products, I0 ; farming tools, 11 ; broom 
corn and field vegetables, 16. 

Under the head of “ Horticulture” 25 awards were giv:a for 
pomology, 12 for culinary vegetables, and 2 for floriculture. 

In class “ Live Stock,” there were 43 awards for horses, 107 for 
cattle, 262 for sheep, 65 for swine, and 710 for poultry. 

Under “ Fisheries,” 17 awards were given for products of fish- 
eries. ; 

Under “ Mines and mining,” 19 awards were for minerals and 
ores, 15 for graphite and asbestus, 6 for salts, 1 for nickel, 9 for 
building stones, and 6 for coal and petroleum. 

Of the 23 awards for “ Machinery,” 9 were for engines, boilers 
and water-wheels, 3 for iron-workng tools, 2 for textile machin- 
ery, 2 for wood-working machines, and 3 for miscellaneous tools. 

Of the 28 awards under the head of “ Transportation,” 2 were 
for railways, 11 for vehicles, and 15 for vessels and boats. 

The following is a full list of the awards under the heading 
“ Manufactures ” :— 


Pharmaceutical products...... ... ...... ... ..... 
Paints and colours..,...... ................... .... 
Type, paper and blank books cece eee e eee ee eens + as 

Furniture ........................... .............. 


..... 


Embroidery, &c.......................,............. 
Hair work.................... ..................... 


Seales ...................... .,. ............., . . 
Stoves and furnaces ... ... .. ................... 
Metal ware .............. ............ ............. 
Wrought iron work .......... ......... ... ........ 
Edge tools, &c.... .. ........................, ... 
Sanitary WATE ... .... « ss... ous see or 
Miscellaneous. ............ .... .. ......... .... .. 
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In “ Art” there were 5 awards for oil paintings. 
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In the “ Liberal Arts ” the following is a full list of awards :— 


Physical development.................... Lenrorossee 6 
Instruments of medicine ............. ..........,.... 1 
Educational appliances.............................. 156 
Literature, mups................... .…......,....,.. 7 
Photography ....................................... 10 
Engineering............... ....... n sersssnsrore 1 
Government................ ......., ... os... 5 
Commerce... . . .................................. 1 
Institutions for increasing knowledge................ 1 
Musical instruments..............................., 4 


In the class Ethnology there were 5 awards. 

A few comparisons will assist in showing the advancement 
made by Canada. 

In horses in 1893 Canada exhibited 96, and in 1876, 64 In 
1893 Canadian horses obtained 44 awards, and in 1876, 32. 

In cattle in 1893 Canada exhibited 184, and received 104 
awards. In 1876 she exhibited 57 cattle, and secured 11 awards. 

In sheep in 1893, 352 exhibits and 250 awards ; in 1876, 60 
exhibits and 6 awards. In swine in 1893, 68 exhibits and 64 
awards ; in 1876, 26 exhibits and 4 awards. . 

In all, 700 exhibits and 462 awards in 1893, against 207 ex- 
hibits and 53 awards in 1876. 

The Chicago system cf making awards differed from that em- 
ployed at Philadelphia, exact comparison is not, therefore, pos- 
sible, but in a general way the figures given—showing that in 
1893 66 per cent of the exhibits in live stock received awards, 
against 25 per cent in 1876, indicate progress. | 

Compared with the exhibit of live stock made by the United 
States, and taking the test of value of awards and proportion to 
number of entries, Canada, with an average of $11.62 per head, 
se not equal the United States with an average per head of 

16.24. ; 

udged by the money results, Canada stood below the United 
States in horses, the awards per head being: for Canada, $41, 
and for the United States, $50.90 ; in cattle, the award per head 
being $33.15 and $54.20; in swine, $19 and $31.30 respectively. 
In sheep and poultry, however, Canada stood above the United 
States, the per head award for sheep being, Canada, $22.51, 
sped States, $16.37 ; poultry, Canada, $2.30; United States, 

1.34 : 

In dairy products Canada did well in cheese, having received 
736 awards* on 849 entries in 1893, against 49 awards on 195 en- 


* This figure differs from the figure given in a previous paragraph, because it ap- 
plies to the awards given. The former figure applies to the number of exhibitors who 
received awards. In some cases an exhibitor received two or more awards, but only 
one medal or diploma was given to him. 
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tries in 1876. At Philadelphia the Canadian cheese was very 
uneven, some ranking four points higher than any United States 
cheese, others being of a very low grade. At Chicago, the whole 
exhibit was of such excellent quality that the standard had to be 
placed so high as almost to bar United States exhibits from re- 
ceiving an award. In butter Canada did not do so well relatively. 
In 1876 for butter Canada secured 5 medals on 16 exhibits, and 
in 1893, 40 medals on 207 exhibits. 

In manufactures the number of Canadian exhibits was less than 
in Philadelphia, but the exhibits were larger and of greater im- 
portance. 

Taking all that can be properly designated as manufactures, 
including the departments of transportation, machinery of all 
kinds, food, other than dairy products, textiles, clothing, hard- 
ware and musical instruments, there were 505 Canadian exhibitors 
at Philadelphia who secured 178 awards ; in Chicago, in the same 
departments, there were 177 Canadian exhibitors competing, and 
they secured 154 awards. At Philadelphia only 35 per cent of 
our exhibitors of. manufactured goods received awards, while at 
Chicago 87 per cent were successful. This comparison is made 
all the more striking by the fact that at Philadelphia 42 per cent 
of all exhibitors received awards, while at Chicago only 36 per 
cent were successful. At Philadelphia Canadian manufactures 
fell below the average of awards, while at Chicago they were 
much above the average. 

This rapid development of Canadian manufactures attracted the 
attention of experts. At a luncheon, Prof. Thurston, of Cornell 
University, who was Chairman of the Jurors on Agricultural 
Machinery, and officially connected with the Centennial, stated 
that he had examined the Canadian exhibits of general and agri- 
cultural machinery at Chicago with great care, as he had done 
16 years before at Philadelphia ; that in design, construction and 
smoothness of running he considered them equal to any in the 
Exhibition, and that Canada had in the 16 years shown greater 
progress in these departments than any other nation. 

In respect to textiles, H. Latzko, President of the Imperial 
Royal Austrian Jury delegation, said a careful examination of the 
beautiful exhibits of Canadian textiles revealed the enormous pro- 
gress Canadian industry had made. “Canada has, in my opinion, 
made most wonderful progress in the 16 years which have 
elapsed since the Centennial Exposition, and I can candidly say 
no other nation which exhibited has shown such progress as 
Canada.” 

London “Engineering,” edited by one of the British Com- 
missioners, said : “In the Manufacturers’ building the crowded 
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space behind the handsome screen upon the main aisle was filled 
with exhibits, attesting the manufacturing power of the Dominion. 
In Machinery hall the Canadian section was highly creditable. 
In Transportation building the Canadian section was of ex- 
ceptional interest. The fishing interest was well represented. 
The Horticultural exhibit was an exceptionally fine display. The 
mineral exhibit was a remarkable collection of minerals. The 
Forestry building showed how rich Canada is in timbers.” 

In his official report to the British Government, Colonel Hayes- 
Saddler, the British Consul at Chicago, said : 

“The British colonies came well to the front, and universally 
drew remarks of praise and. approbation, not only by the extent, 
but the quality of their display. The exhibits of New South 
Wales and Canada fairly took the public by surprise.” 

The exhibit made by the women of Canada was highly honour- 
able to their skill and culture. Exclusive of art, at Philadelphia 
there were 68 exhibitors of women’s work, who received but 15 
awards. At Chicago there were 97 exhibitors who received 58 
awards. The work as a whole at Chicago was most favourably 
commented on by experts, and showed the marked advancement 
which characterized the other Canadian exhibits. 

In Horticulture, Canada received at Philadelphia 14 awards, 
and at Chicago 45. At the former exhibition all the awards 
went to Ontario; at the Chicago Exhibition, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island received 
awards as well as Ontario. In addition to the honours for fruits, 
12 awards were given for vegetables, in which Canada was not 
excelled. The pomological exhibit attracted great interest. In 
the 16 years since the Centennial Exhibition, no country showed 
a more marked advance in fruit culture than Canada. 

In the Fisheries department the chief feature was the Canadian 
Government’s exhibit, showing the increasing attention given by 
the Government to the scientific study of our fisheries, to their 
preservation and to fish propagation. The commercial side of 
the exhibits showed the greater attention now paid by fishermen 
to the utilization of the bye-products in the shape of oils, glues 
and fertilizers. | 

In the matter of educational appliances, the province of Ontario 
secured high and universal commendation at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition in 1876. It maintained at Chicago in 1893 its high 
Standing, and showed its educational system, from the Kinder- 
garten to the university, in a way almost ideally perfect. The pro- 
vinces of Quebec, and Nova Scotia and the North-west Territories, 
unrepresented at Philadelphia, shared honours with Ontario at 
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Chicago. The school system and work of the North-west Terri- 
tories excited surprise at its completeness and efficiency, espe- 
cially the working of the Indian schools, the carpentering, metal, 
leather and needle work wrought by the Indians who were on 
the spot, eliciting general admiration, and giving a capital idea 
of the success of Canada’s efforts to cultivate the Indian intellect 
and fit it for the ways of civilization. | 

Altogether there was much to encourage Canada, much to 
stimulate her to greater effort, much to remind her that she can- 
not afford to desist from strenuous exertion to keep pace with the 
general movement to the highest plane of civilization. 


RECIPROCITY IN WRECKING. 


358. At the Washington Conference of 1892 an agreement 
was arrived at between Canada and the United States that in 
cases of wrecks on the lakes, assistance could be rendered by 
United States tugs in Canadian waters and by Canadian tugs in 
United States waters. 

Acts were accordingly passed, the Canadian Act being chapter 
4, Acts of 1892. In both cases the Acts had to be brought into 
effect by proclamation. This was done in the case of Canada 
by proclamation issued 17th May, 1893, and in the case of the 
United States by their President’s proclamation issued July 28th, 
1893. 

“Hus was brought to a satisfactory conclusion a long-continued 
agitation, the history of which in brief is :— 

An Act referring to the coasting trade in Canadian waters was 
passed in 1870, prohibiting coasting trade to vessels of all foreign 
countries except those which reciprocated. 

This Act was amended in 1875, provision being then made for 
an infliction of a fine of $400 and detention on any master of a 
foreign steam vessel who should tow any vessel, ship or raft 
from one port or place in Canada to another, except in cases of 
distress. 

In 1877 regulations were issued by the Department of Cus- 
toms to Customs collectors, forbidding the granting of permis- 
sion to foreign vessels to interfere with wrecked vessels on Cana- 
dian shores. 

These regulations were upheld by the then Minister of Justice 
in March, 1878, and gave rise to correspondence between the 
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United States Secretary of State and the Canadian authorities in 
1870, in connection with the case of the Tug “ Relief.” 

Explanations were made that there was no intention on the 
part of the Canadian authorities to prevent United States vessels 
going to the relief of any vessel, no matter what her nationality, 
if there was the slightest danger of her being wrecked, or of loss 
of cargo. 

Lest difficulties should arise through Customs collectors mis- 
understanding the true meaning of the Order in Council and the 
intentions of the Canadian Government, an explanatory Order in 
Council was issued, showing that “wrecked vessels” meant ves- 
sels cast upon Canadian shores requiring apparatus for their re- 
moval or the discharge of cargo into other vessels, and to goods 
discharged or floated off and cast upon the shore. 

In 1886, under authority of the Customs Act, 1883, the Gov- 
ernor in Council issued rules for the governing of all foreign 
vessels trading to Canadian ports. 

In 1888 a Bill to permit American vessels to aid vessels 
wrecked or disabled in Canadian waters was introduced in the 
House of Commons, but was thrown out. 

In 1889 a similar Bill was carried in the Commons, but re- 
ceived “the six months’ hoist” in the Senate. 


AUSTRALIA AND CANADA. 


359. The subsidizing of a line of steamers to ply regularly be- 
tween Vancouver, B.C., and Sydney, N.S.W., led the Dominion 
Government to send a commissioner to Australia for the purpose 
of conferring with the Governments of the colonies in respect of 
closer trade connection and the laying of a Pacific cable entirely 
under British control. Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, was intrusted with this responsible task. 
He left Ottawa on 7th September, 1893, and returned the 23rd 
December following. During that time he met as many of the 
Australasian Governments as possible, and learned of the deep in- 
terest which they took in the matter of more intimate rela- 
tions with Canada. These interviews gave rise to several import- 
ant questions requiring for their settlement joint action on the 
part of all the governments concerned. Mr. Bowell suggested 
that for this purpose a conference should be held in Canada, and 
on his return formal invitations were sent to the Governments 
of Australasia, Fiji, and Cape Colony to send representatives to 
Ottawa in June, 1894. The Imperial Government was also asked 

16 
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to be represented. Favourable replies have been received from 
nearly all the governments invited, and what is expected to be 
one of the most important intercolonial conferences of modern 
times will convene in the capital about the 2Ist of June next. 


NECROLOGY. 


360. Of the thirty-three Fathers of Confederation who met 
at Quebec in the month of October, 1864, to frame a constitution 
for the Canadian Union, all have passed away excepting eleven. 

Towards the close of 1892, Hon. Sir Adams G. Archibald, 
K.C.M.G., died. He was born in Truro, N.S., 18th May, 1814; 
called to the bar of his native province in 1839 ; made a member 
of the Executive Council, Nova Scotia, first as Solicitor General 
(1856), and after as Attorney General (1860) ; was leader of the 
Opposition when Hon. Charles Tupper (now Sir Charles Tupper, 
Bart.) brought the question of unior of the provinces before the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia. He seconded most earnestly the 
efforts of Mr. Tupper, and was appointed delegate to the Char- 
lottetown Conference in 1864, and to the Quebec Conference in the 
same year. He was one of the fifteen delegates who sat in confer- 
ence on the union in London (England) in 1866. He was the 
first Secretary of State for the Dominion of Canada, resigning in 
1868. He was three years Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba ; 
a short time Judge in Equity of Nova Scotia, and on the death 
of Hon. Joseph Howe (1873) was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia, which position he retained till 1883. In 1888 
he was elected member of Parliament for his native county, re- 
taining his seat till the general elections of 1891, when he retired, 
after having served his Queen and his country in various posi- 
tions for over thirty-five years. 

Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. who knew him well, said of him: 
“ He gave Canada the best of his strength and ability, and in many 
positions of great difficulty displayed a courage, a fixity of high 
purpose and a loyalty to principle and country which will long 
make his name and deeds cherished by his fellow countrymen.” 
In the trying times during which the battle of Confederation was 
fought out in Nova Scotia more determinedly than in any other 
province, Mr. Archibald saw his political friends fall away from 
him by the thousand, He could have maintained his place as 
leader of a great political party by putting party before country. 
But he chose obloquy and bitter defeat at the polls rather than 
abandon the cause of Confederation. Possessed of fine abilities, 
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ripened by large experience of men and public affairs, he did his 
best, and did his duty well, when Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba during the first Riel rebellion, his great tact and good 
judgment peculiarly fitted- him for the work required by the 
times. 


361. Alexander Tilloch Galt, another of the Fathers of Confed- 
eration, died in Montreal, September 19th, 1893, being within a 
few days of his seventy-sixth birthday. He was the son of a 
Scotsman, John Galt, known in the early part of the century as a 
traveller, a writer of novels, a poet and a friend of Byron. Sir 
Alexander at the age of sixteen came to Canada in the employ 
of the British American Land Company. In 1849 his public 
life began with his election to the Parliament of the province of 
Canada for the county of Sherbrooke. In 1853 he was elected 
to Parliament for the town of Sherbrooke, a seat he held till the 
Union, when he was returned by acclamation as Sherbrooke’s 
first member of the Parliament of Canada, holding the post of 
Finance Minister. 

Sir Alexander Galt was-one of the early advocates of the Union 
of the provinces of British North America, having delivered a 
speech in Sherbrooke in favour of union in 1857, and having in 
the next year moved resolutions in support thereof in the Parlia- 
ment of the province of Canada. He was a delegate to the Char- 
lottetown Conference, to the Quebec Conference and the London 
(England) Conference of 1867, when the terms of the British 
North America Act were finally arranged. Shortly after Con- 
federation he resigned the portfolio of Finance Minister, and in 
1872 severed his political connection with Sherbrooke, after re- 
. presenting that constituency for twenty-three years. His career 
as a public man did not end then, for in 1877 he took a leading 
part in the Fisheries Commission which met in Halifax, under the 
terms of the Treaty of Washington, 1871. From 1880 to 1883 
he was High Commissioner for Canada in England... From the 
latter date he was engaged in protecting his coal and (fvay i in- 
terests in the North-west Territories, having establishied the 
North-west Coal and Navigation Company. In 1885 he opened 
the first coal mine in the North-west. 

“Sir Alexander was perhaps the most brilliant after-dinner 
speaker that Canadian public life has produced,” the Canadian 
Gazette declares. 

His papers and reports on various subjects of public interest 
are luminous productions. His report of 1862 on the trade 
relations of Canada and the United States is a comprehensive 
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investigation of the zollverein subject, his conclusion being, “ the 
Minister of Finance, therefore, respectfully reports that he cannot 
recommend Your Excellency to submit the subject of a zollverein 
to the favourable notice of Her Majesty's Government.” 


362. Sir John Abbott, K-C.M.G,, died in Montreal, on the 30th 
October, 1893. He was born at St. Andrews, Argenteuil, pro- 
vince of Quebec, on the 12th March, 1821. He was elected to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1857, and appointed a member of 
the Executive Council and Solicitor General for Lower Canada 
in the Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte Administration, 1862. He 
represented Argenteuil in the Provincial Legislature until the 
union of the provinces in 1867, when he was returned by the 
same constituency to the Canadian House of Commons, remain- 
ing its representative till 1874, from which date to 1880 he was 
out of public life, when he was returned for his old constituency. 
In 1887 he was called to the Senate and appointed a member of 
the Privy Council without portfolio, and made leader of the Gov- 
ernment in the Upper Chamber. On the 13th June, 1891, on 
the death of Sir John Macdonald, he was named Prime Minister, 
and on June 16th the President of the Council. This office he 
resigned, owing to ill-health, November 25th, 1892. 

He was for many years chairman of the House of Commons 
Committee on Banking and Commerce. He filled many im- 
portant positions, among them that of standing counsel to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from its inception to its completion ; 
that of Mayor of Montreal for two years ; Dean of the Faculty of 
Law, McGill University, for ten years, and President of the Fraser 
Institute. 

Though a member of the House of Commons for many years, ° 
his abilities were not in any marked degree exerted in the party 
struggles of the period. His great legal practice absorbed his 
attention, and the measures with which he concerned himself 
were generally in some way related to law and commerce. His 
acceptance of a seat in the Senate as leader of the Government in 
that branch, imposed upon him duties of a very onerous char- 
acter. As leader he had to make himself acquainted with the 
details of the business of all the departments, so as to be able to 
answer questions relating to administration, and to make a 
studv of the policy of the Government in every particular. He 
was at once recognized as a leader in fact, as well as in name, and 
by none more readily than by the old standard bearers who from 
the time of the Union had borne the heat of battle in the Senate, 
So well did he perform the duties devolving on him that when 
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Sir John Macdonald died and the Premiership was pressed upon 
him by the Governor General, all his colleagues approved, none 
questioning his ability to fill the exalted position. That posi- 
tion was in many senses a difficult one. He met the difficulties 
and overcame them,during his seventeen months of office. When 
he accepted the post, his health was not good. He knew -that 
he was taking upon himself burdens which would sap his strength. 
But he believed it to be his duty to his Queen and country to 
put aside every personal consideration. He had little to gain 
and much to lose by undertaking the task. That he did so and 
that he succeeded so well is proof, at once, of the devotion to 
high principle and of the ability of the public men of Canada. 


363. Hon. Toussaint A. R. Laflamme died on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1893. He was born in Montreal, 15th May, 1827, on his 
mother’s side being a descendant of one of the Acadians deportéd 
from Nova Scotia after the cession of Acadia to Great Britain. 
He was sworn of the Privy Council of Canada as Minister of 
Inland Revenue in 1876, and made Minister of Justice in 1877. 
He retired with his colleagues, September, 1878. During his 
comparatively short parliamentary career, he represented the 
county of Jacques Cartier. He was twice elected Batonnier for 
the Bar of Montreal, and was offered, but declined, a judgeship 
in 1875. What manner of man he was may best be shown by 
the remarks of the Batonnier, Mr. Dunlop, Q.C., who said: “It 
is but a short time since we were assembled here to give expres- 
sion to our regret at the death of a most distinguished member 
of the legal profession, Sir John Abbott. We are now assembled 
for a similar sad purpose. For many years Mr. Laflamme stood 
at the head of the profession. We all admired him; we all 
loved him ; we deplore his death.” 


364. Hon. John Boyd, Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, 
died December 4th, 1893, having only been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor on 21st September, 1893. He was born in Ireland in 
1828. Coming to Canada as a child, he was educated in St. 
John, N.B., and began his career in 1838 as an errand boy of 10 
years old in the wholesale mercantile house of Holdsworth & 
Daniel, becoming partner in 1853 under the firm name of Daniel 
& Boyd. He soon became prominent as an advocate of public 
measures in the press and on the platform. In 1865 he repre- 
sented the views of New Brunswick at the Detroit Convention, 
being one of three selected to speak for Canada. He warmly 
espoused the cause of union of the provinces and the creation of 
a new and enlarged Canada under the ægis of the British Crown. 
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He was called to the Senate in February, 1879, leaving that 
body when appointed Lieutenant-Governor. The latter office 
he entered upon with enlarged plans of increased usefulness, and 
had begun to show in many ways the value of the office to the 
people at large, having interested himself in education, immigra- 
tion and other matters. 


COUNTRIES WITH WHICH CANADA DEALS. 
No. 1—NE WFOUNDLAN D. 


365. The first of a series intended to bring to the notice of our 
people the countries with which Canada has trade relations, is 
herewith given to the public. 


366. The Island of Newfoundland is situated at the entrance 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between Lat. 46° 36-—51° 39’ N. 
and Long. 52° 37—59° 25’ W. Its estimated area is 40,200 
square miles, or about double the area of the province of Nova 
Scotia. Its greatest length, Cape Ray to Cape Norman, is 316 
miles, and its greatest breadth, Cape Spear to Cape Anquille, 317 
miles. The coast of Labrador from Lat. 52° N. to Cape Chud- 
leigh, comprising an area of about 120,000 square miles, belongs 
to Newfoundland, and is separated from the island by the Straits 
of Belle Isle. The shores of Newfoundland are generally rocky, 
with cliffs ranging up to 300 feet in height, but the coast line is 
much broken by numerous bays, some of which run nearly 100 
miles inland, so that, while the circumference of the island, from 
headland to headland, is about 1,000 miles, its actual coast line 
is nearly 4,000 miles in length. Around the heads of the bays 
are large tracts of excellent land, generally covered with fine tim- 
ber and well adapted for agricultural and grazing purposes, while 
the interior consists of an elevated undulating plateau, traversed 
by low hills, the surface being diversified by valleys, marshes, 
woods, lakes and ponds, the latter two occupying nearly one- 
third of the whole surface, the largest lake being Grand Lake, 56 
miles in length, with an area of 192 square miles. There are 
no high mountains, but several ranges of hills which attain from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet in height. The principal rivers are the Ex- 
ploits (200 miles in length), the Humber and the Gander. The 
principal bays are St. Mary’s, Placentia, Fortune, Conception, 
Trinity and St. George’s Bay. The climate is more temperate 
than that of Canada, the thermometer rarely falling below zero 
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im winter or rising above 82° in summer.  Fogs are prevalent 
around the coast, but seldom penetrate far inland. The island 


generally is said to be very healthy. 


367. The principal fisheries are those of the cod, seal, herring, 
lobster and salmon. The codfishery, which is the mast exten- 
sive of the kind in the world, is carried on upon the “ Banks,” 
the shores of the island and the Atlantic coast of Labrador. The 
average export of dried codfish is from a million to a million and 
a quarter of quintals, the value of which ranges from four to five 
millions of dollars. The total annual value of the codfishery, 
including cod oil and refined codliver oil, and the quantity of cod 
required for home consumption, is about $6,000,000. About 
a third of the whole export of codfish is taken on the coast of 
Labrador. In 1891 the export of codfish was 1,244,834 quintals, 
valued at $4,864,525. Owing to the destruction of documents 
in the great fire of July, 1892, the returns for that year are im- 
perfect. Inthe “ Banks ” codfishery of 1893 one hundred ‘ves- 
sels were engaged, their tonnage being 6,270 tons and the number 
cf men emploved 1,392. The catch was 90,467 quintals, or 65 
quintals per man. 

The seal fishery is carried on amidst the ice fields, from 30 to 
200 miles off the north-east coast of the island, and mainly in 
large steamers. The annual value of this fishery ranges from 
a quarter to half a million dollars. In 1892, 348,624 seals were 
taken, but in 1893, one of the worst seasons on record, only 129,- 
o61 seals were taken. Twenty-two steamers were employed in 
the seal fishery that year, with crews numbering 496. The 
average value of each seal is about $2. The seals are harps and 
hoods, not fur-seals. 

The lobster fishery is carried on in nearly all the bays of the 
island. In 1893 there were about 300 lobster factories in opera- 
tion. The export of lobsters in 1892 (the latest returns) was 
32,50f cases, value $260,048, but that of 1893 was about 25 per 
cent larger. 

The herring fishery is carried on upon the Labrador coast, 
Placentia, Fortune and St. George’s Bay and Bay of Islands. Of 
late years the herrings have been deserting the Labrador coast, 
and in 1893 very few were taken there. The cause is not known. 
The export of herring in 1892 was 64,448 barrels; average 
value, $3 per barrel. 

The export of salmon in 1892 was 1,951 tierces ; value, $36,- 
525. The salmon rivers have suffered greatly by “barring” 
and other destructive methods of fishing. These injurious prac- 
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He was called to the Senate in February, 1879, leaving that 
body when appointed Lieutenant-Governor. The latter office 
he entered upon with enlarged plans of increased usefulness, and 
had begun to show in many ways the value of the office to the 
people at large, having interested himself in education, immigra- 
tion and other matters. 


COUNTRIES WITH WHICH CANADA DEALS. 
No. 1.—NBEWFOUNDLAND. 


365. The first of a series intended to bring to the notice of our 
people the countries with which Canada has trade relations, is 
herewith given to the public. 


366. The Island of Newfoundland is situated at the entrance 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between Lat. 46° 36’—51° 39’ N. 
and Long. 52° 37—59 25’ W. Its estimated area is 40,200 
square miles, or about double the area of the province of Nova 
Scotia. Its greatest length, Cape Ray to Cape Norman, is 316 
miles, and its greatest breadth, Cape Spear to Cape Anquille, 317 
miles. The coast of Labrador from Lat. 52° N. to Cape Chud- 
leigh, comprising an area of about 120,000 square miles, belongs 
to Newfoundland, and is separated from the island by the Straits 
of Belle Isle. The shores of Newfoundland are generally rocky, 
with cliffs ranging up to 300 feet in height, but the coast line is 
much broken by numerous bays, some of which run nearly 100 
miles inland, so that, while the circumference of the island, from 
headland to headland, is about 1,000 miles, its actual coast line 
is nearly 4,000 miles in length. Around the heads of the bays 
are large tracts of excellent land, generally covered with fine tim- 
ber and well adapted for agricultural and grazing purposes, while 
the interior consists of an elevated undulating plateau, traversed 
by low hills, the surface being diversified by valleys, marshes, 
woods, lakes and ponds, the latter two occupying nearly one- 
third of the whole surface, the largest lake being Grand Lake, 56 
miles in length, with an area of 192 square miles. There are 
no high mountains, but several ranges of hills which attain from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet in height. The principal rivers are the Ex- 
ploits (200 miles in length), the Humber and the Gander. The 
principal bays are St. Mary’s, Placentia, Fortune, Conception, 
Trinity and St. George’s Bay. The climate is more temperate 
than that of Canada, the thermometer rarely falling below zero 
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in winter or rising above 82° in summer.  Fogs are prevalent 
around the coast, but seldom penetrate far inland. The island 


generally is said to be very healthy. 


367. The principal fisheries are those of the cod, seal, herring, 
lobster and salmon. The codfishery, which is the mast exten- 
sive of the kind in the world, is carried on upon the “ Banks,” 
the shores of the island and the Atlantic coast of Labrador. The 
average export of dried codfish is from a million to a million and 
a quarter of quintals, the value of which ranges from four to five 
millions of dollars. The total annual value of the codfishery, 
including cod oil and refined codliver oil, and the quantity of cod 
required for home consumption, is about $6,000,000. About 
a third of the whole export of codfish is taken on the coast of 
Labrador. In 1891 the export of codfish was 1,244,834 quintals, 
valued at $4,864,525. Owing to the destruction of documents 
in the great fire of July, 1892, the returns for that year are im- 
perfect. In the “ Banks” codfishery of 1893 one hundred ‘ves- 
sels were engaged, their tonnage being 6,270 tons and the number 
ef men emploved 1,392. The catch was 90,467 quintals, or 65 
quintals per man. 

The seal fishery is carried on amidst the ice fields, from 50 to 
200 miles off the north-east coast of the island, and mainly in 
large steamers. The annual value of this fishery ranges from 
a quarter to half a million dollars. In 1892, 348,624 seals were 
taken, but in 1893, one of the worst seasons on record, only 129,- 
061 seals were taken. Twenty-two steamers were employed in 
the seal fishery that year, with crews numbering 496. The 
average value of each seal is about $2. The seals are harps and 
hoods, not fur-seals. >. 

The lobster fishery is carried on in nearly allthe bays of the 
island. In 1893 there were about 300 lobster factories in opera- 
tion. The export of lobsters in 1892 (the latest returns) was 
32.509 cases, value $260,048, but that of 1893 was about 25 per 
cent larger. 

The herring fishery is carried on upon the Labrador coast, 
Placentia, Fortune and St. George’s Bay and Bay of Islands. Of 
late years the herrings have been deserting the Labrador coast, 
and in 1893 very few were taken there. The cause is not known. 
The export of herring in 1892 was 64,448 barrels; average 
value, $3 per barrel. | 

The export of salmon in 1892 was 1,951 tierces ; value, $36,- 
525. The salmon rivers have suffered greatly by “barring” 
and other destructive methods of fishing. These injurious prac- 
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tices are now prohibited by law. A few vears ago a department 
of fisheries was organized, which regulates and controls all the 
fishing industries. 

For a number of years the shore codfishery has been showing 
serious symptoms of decline, owing to reckless modes of fishing 
which caused the destruction of vast quantities of immature and 
spawning fish. To restock the partially depleted waters the de- 
partment initiated a few years ago a system of artificial propaga- 
tion of cod. A hatchery, under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent of Fisheries, was erected on Dildo Island, Trinity Bay. In 
four years the total number of cod ova hatched and planted 
in the water was over 423,000,000. 

The artificial propagation of lobsters has been carried on upon 
a still larger scale in twenty-three stations at different parts of 
the island. The success has been striking. In four years, 1890,- 
93, the number of ova hatched and planted in the different bays 
has been 1,909,656,000. In 1893 the number of “berried ” lob- 
sters from which ova were obtained was 26,036, which yielded 
602,244,000, out of which 85 per cent were hatched and planted. 
But for this process all these life germs would have been destroyed 
in the factories. 


368. Newfoundland ranks high as a copper-producing country. 
From 1854 to 1891 the total value of copper ores exported was 
$9,193,790, and the total value of all ores exported during the 
same period was $9,594,717. In 1891 the export of minerals 
was as follows :—copper ore, 7,060 tons ; regulus (copper), 3,626 
tons ; ingots (copper), 1,139 tons ;. total value of copper ores, 
$565,850 ; iron pyrites, 19,150 tons, value $57,900; antimony, 
value $1,000. Total value of ores exported in 1891, $624,750. 
In 1892 the export of minerals was as follows :—copper in in- 
gots, 899 tons, value $213,288; regulus (copper), 5,744 tons, 
value $342,720 ; green ore (copper), 20,000 tons, value $134,000 ; 
iron pyrites, 35,176 tons, value $316,584. There are extensive 
coal beds around Bay St. George and in the neighbourhood of 
Grand Lake, but they have not yet been worked. 


369. Agriculture is as yet carried on upon a small scale. The 
census of 1891 shows that there are 64,494 acres of improved land 
and 20,524 acres in pasture. This backward condition of agri- 
culture has arisen from several causes. Fishing has always been 
the principal employment of the people, who are sprinkled round 
the shores in small towns and settlements. Till recently there 
were few roads and no railways to open up the fertile lands of 
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the interior. Almost to the beginning of the present century 
the cultivation of the soil was prohibited by law, in order to keep 
the island as a fishing station. Hence the slow progress made. 
The Geological Survey, however, has shown that in the great 
valleys of the interior there are 3,000,000 acres fit for settlement 
and capable of sustaining a large population, while the aggregate 
of areas elsewhere of arable and grazing land is 2,000,000 acres. 
In the great valley of the Exploits alone there are 800 square 
miles of good agricultural land. In the Gander, Exploits and 
Humber valleys are extensive forests of pine and other timber. 


370. The first railway was opened in 1884 from St. John’s to 
Harbour Grace, 83% miles ; a few years later a branch line to 
Placentia (27 miles) was built. In 1892, however, the greatest 
public work yet undertaken by the colony was initiated—the con- 
struction of a line of railway, 500 miles in length, from a poin® 
on the Placentia Railway across the island, and having its ter- 
minus at Port-au-Basque. This new line is named “The New- 
foundland, Northern and Western Railway.” It will be to New- 
foundland what the Canada Pacific line is to the Dominion— 
tt will render accessible its fertile lands, its forests and minerals, 
and thus will give an immense impulse to the development of the 
rich natural resources of the colony. The line runs north from 
Placentia Junction, crossing the rivers Terra Nova, Gambo, 
Gander and Exploits. After traversing the valley of Exploits 
for some distance, it turns north-westerly, crosses the newly-dis- 
covered coal field near Grand Lake, then through the Humber 
Valley, along the fine Deer Lake country to Bay of Islands ; 
thence south through the fertile lands around St. George’s Bay— 
destined to be the garden of the island—and terminates at Port- 
au-Basque with its splendid harbour. The distance from its ter- 
minus to Sydney, C.B., is but roo miles; so that by a line of 
steamers plying here, passengers will in a few hours reach the 
Canadian railway system, and find means of conveyance to 
all parts of the continent. In addition to opening up the interior 
of the island, at present but very partially known, this line will 
have the effect of bringing the colony into closer relationship with 
Canada, and so hastening its “manifest destiny ”—union with 
the great confederacy of British provinces in North Ameirca. 
The contractor for this important undertaking is Mr. R. G. Reid, 
of Montreal, who is carrying on the work with such energy that 
it is likely to be completed in the end of 1895. Already trains 
are running to the Exploits River, a distance of 200 miles. The 
Scenery at many points along this line is magnificent, and the 
attractions to settlers, as wellas tourists and sportsmen, very great. 
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371. The census of 1891 showed that the population i is 202,040, 
of which 4,100 are resident on that portion of Labrador which is 
under the jurisdiction of Newfoundland. According to religious 
denomination, the population stood as follows :—Adherents of 
the Church of England, 69,834 ; of the Roman Catholic Church, 
72,696 ; of the Methodist Church, 53,276 ; of the Presbyterian 
Church, 1,449 ; other denominations, 4,895 ; of the last-named 
the Salvation Army number 2,092 ; the Congregationalists, 782, 
and the Baptists 37. 

St. John’s, the capital, has a population of over 29,000, 
of whom over 16,000 are Roman Catholics, and over 12,000 are 
Protestants. Other principal towns are Harbour Grace, Pla- 
centia, Carbonear, Heart’s Content, Trinity, Bonavista and Twil- 
ingate. 


# 372. Representative government was granted to Newfound- 
land in 1832, and responsible government in 1855. The Governor 
is appointed by the Crown, and there are two chambers, a Legis- 
lative Council (not to exceed 15 members), nominated for life by 
the Governor in Council, and a House of Assembly, consisting 
of 36 members elected under manhood suffrage. Members of the 
Council receive $120 and those of the Assembly $300 per annum. 


373. Following are some financial and commercial statitsics 
respecting the colony :— 




















— 1888 1889. 1890 1891. 1892. 
| + $ 8 | 8 : 8 
REVENU. eee | 1,870,029 | 2,102,993 | 1,881,836 | 1.973,275 | 1,883,790 
Expenditure... .. vaeseuees 1,881,441 | 2,208,736 ' 1,993,288 | 1,831,432 | 1,668,190 
Public debt........ ... _ +++, 8,835,589 | 4,183, 202 ' 4,188,627 | 5,223,364 | 6,398,967 
Imports. | | 
United Kingdom ........... | 3,626,229 | 2,653,152 | 2,174,524 | 2,841,706 
Canada. .................... 2 041.144 | 2,076,258 | 2,423,319 | 2,830,44 
United States... ..... ... "422.188 | 1,615,143 : 1,247,754 | 1,526,674 
Other Countries ............ 331,839 | 262,512 , 523,258 169,637 | 
Totals ....... .. | 7,420,400 | 6,607,065 : 6,868, 855 se. . 5,062,877 
Exports. 
United Kingdom ........ 1,607,007 1,407,242 1,014,181 1,966,581 
British Possessions ........ 998,614 1, 112, 105 1. 247,686 1 "172,145 : 
Other Countries.. .. ....... 3,976, 392 8,608, 638 3,888,019 4,998, 432 | 
Totals ................ 6,582,018 | 6,122,986 | 6,099,836 | 7,487,158 5,651,116 
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374. It is probable that the. Cabots discovered Canada and 
Newfoundland about the same time—June 24th, 1497. In his 
second voyage Sebastian Cabot sailed along 1,800 miles of the 
coast of North America, of which he was the first discoverer. 
Great Britain’s claim to sovereignty afterwards rested on this 
nght of first discovery. It was not until 1583 that Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert took possession of Newfoundland in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth. Various attempts to colonize the island were made 
by Sir George Calvert, Sir David Kirke and others, but none 
proved successful. The French long contended with England 
for possession of the island, but at length the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) ended the contest and the French renounced all territorial 
clams in Newfoundland. Unfortunately, they were granted on 
a part of the coast certain fishing privileges which have been a 
source of vexatious dispute ever since, being still unsettled. The 
policy of the British Government was to keep the island as a 
fishing station and prevent colonization. It was not recognized 
as a colony till 1729, and it was not until 1793 that a Supreme 
Court for the whole island was appointed. Not till 1820 could 
a house be built without the written permission of the Governor, 
or grant of land could be made. The progress of the colony 
during the last fifty years has been steady and substantial. Civil- 
izing influences have been at work. An educational system has 
been established and of late considerably improved. Agriculture 
has been encouraged and manufactures of various kinds com- 
menced. In 1858 the first Atlantic cable was landed on the 
shores of Trinity Bay, and in 1884 the first-railway was opened. 
The geographical position of the island, as holding the key of 
the St. Lawrence, makes the possession of it essential to the 
rounding off of the Dominion of Canada. Though the bulk 
of the people have hitherto been opposed to union with Canada, 
vet there is reason to believe that there is a growing sentiment in 
favour of confederation, and that the hour is not distant when 
Britain’s oldest colony will cast in its fortunes with those of the 
Dominion. 

The trans-insular line above described, connecting the 
eastern, western and southern shores, as well as the principal set- 
tlements with the capital and with one another, possesses national 
importance. It will increase trade between Newfoundland and 
the Dominion, and so multiply the commercial links 
which already unite them, thus pioneering the way for 
that political union which both Imperial and Canadian 
Statesmen - consider desirable and inevitable. It is indeed 
difficult to over-rate the importance of a line which will 
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open rich lands for settlement, turn to account the forest and 
mineral wealth of this great island, and bind it more closely to 
the rest of the Empire. There can be little doubt that its com- 
pletion will prove to be the commencement of a new era in “the 
ancient colony.” It will too, by settling the country, secure the 
best means for the solution of the French shore difficulty, which 
has baffled the ingenuity of statesmen, generation after genera- 
tion. Let the French shore be once occupied by settlers—far- 
ming, mining, lumbering—and the daily locomotive startling 
the ancient silences, and the old French treaties will admit of an 
easy settlement. 
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375. The chief industry of Canada is that of agriculture. In 
it 45 per cent of the population find their means of subsistence 
and their opportunities for the accumulation of wealth. Agri- 
culture is, therefore, a branch of industry of paramount import- 
ance. Whatever affects it, prejudicially or beneficially, affects 
directly all other employments. Its products constitute one- 
fourth of the freightage of our railways and one-third of that 
of our canals. Our mercantile marine depends largely upon the 
products of agriculture for freights, more than one-half of which 
are products of the farm. 


376. According to the census of 1801, the area of improved 
lands in Canada was 28,537,242 acres, of which 19,904,826 acres. 
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were under crop. There were 464,462 acres in gardens and 
orchards, and 15,284,788 acres in pasture. Relatively to the 
whole area of Canada, the area under crop and in pasture is 
about 10 per cent. There are, therefore, great possibilities of 
expansion in the future, even in the older provinces, while in 
Manitoba and the organized districts of Assiniboia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan there are nearly 239,000,000 acres, which have 
been brought to the uses of farmer and rancher to the extent of 
7,832,200 acres. Inchuded in this statement are the ranching 
grounds, which covered in 1893 an area of 1,579,285 acres, dis- 
tributed among 159 lessees. 


377. The increase in lands under crop in 1891, compared with 
1881, was 4,792,542 acres or over 30 per cent. 


378. The census returns of 1891 gave the following informa- 
tion for the Dominion. A comparison with the census of 1881 


is also given. 








| 1890 com 














— 1890. 1880. with 1 
Inc. or Dec. 
Acres in wheat..... ... ....... 2,723,884 2, 366, 554 + 357,390 
Bushels, wheat crop, 1890 and 1880....' 42,144,779 32,350,269 +9,794,510 
Average per acre, bushels.......... . a 15°4 137 |..... ........ 


Increase in bushels................... | cee cceccecece| cencccecanacs | 30°32 














Increase 
— 1890. 1880 or 
Decrease. 
Ontario— 
ACTOB. ccc ccc cece cece eee r ees 1,430,590 1,949, 185 — 518,605 
Bushels.... .... ............... 21,314,582 27,406,101 —6,091,519 
obec 
ace weer cece ccc eaceese cece 191,599 224,678 — 95079 
Borel: cece cc eeceeces sun 1,568, 289 2,019,004 — 450,715 
Maritime Provinces— 
ACTOS... ccc cece corse. 76,166 127,818 | — 51,652 
ushels, ............ ............ 988,979 1,598,198 | — 609,214 
British Columbia— 
ACTES... oc cece cece eee e vr eeceee 15,156 7,962 | + 7,204 
Bushels ee ccc cc cen ecccsececcavcee: 388,300 173,658 | + 214,647 
‘tobe — 
Acres....................sesose. 896,622 51,208 | + 845,399 
Bushels....... uen ne cesse 16,092,220 1,088,673 | + 15,058 ,547 
The four Organized Territories— 
CTBS. soso srsoosoreee 113,811 5,678 | + 108,188 


Bushels... ......... ............ 1,792, 409 119,655 | + 1,672,754 
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380. The older provinces of the east have reduced their output 
by 7,151,438 bushels ; the western provinces have increased their 
crop by 9,794,510 bushels. The only province of the east which 
shows an increase in the harvest of 1890, as compared with that 
of 1880, is Prince Edward Island, with an increase of 66,378 
bushels. | 


381. Year by year the acreage devoted to wheat has increased 
with the growth of population and the development of Manitoba 
and the North-west Territories, and notwithstanding the decrease 
of the wheat crop in the provinces east of Manitoba, that de- 
crease has been more than offset by the increase in the west. 
The surplus available for export has increased. While this has 
been the case both in Canada and the United States, other coun- 
tries have been sowing wheat for export. All this surplus has 
been poured into the European market from the wheat-exporting 
countries of the world, with the result of reducing the price of 
the grain lower and lower. Instead of having to compete only 
with Russia and the United States, the Canadian wheat-grower 
has now to compete with India, Australia and the Argentine 
Republic in addition. As the price of the surplus fixes the price 
of the whole crop, and this price is established in Liverpool, the 


average yearly price of wheat in England shows the downward 
movement. 


382. In 1880 India began that regular export of wheat to Eng- 
land which has continued ever since. In that year she sent less 
than 500,000 bushels. The average price of wheat in England 
in that year was $1.34 per bushel. In 1884 it was $1.08; in 
1885, 99 % cents ; and in the following years it was :—1886, 94 
cents; 1887, 98 cents; 1888, 96 cents ; 1889, 90 cents, and in 
1890, 95 cents. In 1891, under the effects of the Russian famine, 
it rose to $1.11.. In 1892 it fell to 91 cents. In 1893 the aver- 
age reached the lowest point during this century, viz., 7& cents. 


383. Corresponding with this decline in value in Great Britain 
the price in the United States fell, and in 1892 it was 63:2 cents, 
or 27°8 cents under the English price. In 1893 it was 54:9, the 
lowest price on record. 


384. Since 1860, when India made its first impression on the 
English market, Australia has entered the ranks of wheat-export- 
ing countries with about 10,000,000 bushels yearly. India has 
increased her 500,000 bushels to an average of 30,000,000 bushels 
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—some years going as high as 56,000,000 bushels. The Argent- 
ine Republic, which only began to be heard of as a wheat-grow- 
ing region in 1884, exported last year over 40,000,000 bushels, 
thus ranking as third, being only excelled by Russia and the 
United States as a wheat-exporter. At the rate of increase in 
the past, she will have 60,000,000 bushels for export, and even 
that rate is more than likely to be exceeded. 


385. The United States do not appear able to lessen the pro- 
duction of wheat within their own borders. They have an ex- 
portable surplus of 150,000,000 bushels. Annual consumption 
is under 5 bushels a head of the population, and though the low 
price of wheat and the diminished spending power of the coun- 
try would have a tendency to increase the consumption of flour, 
yet in no case would there be more than 5 bushels per head 
consumed. To consume the surplus would require an increase 
of population by nearly one-half the present number. To de- 
vote the 11,500,000 acres now growing wheat to other products, 
consumption must be found for those products at an average of 
12 bushels to the acre. If home consumption is impossible, 
these must be exported. Thus the effect would be to change 
the direction of the competition. But events seem to show that 
the line of least resistance is in the production and export of 
wheat even at the low prices of last year. Therefore, it may be 
presumed to be settled that the United States cannot go out of 
the business of producing a large wheat surplus. 


386. India may be looked upon as a permanent source of 
supply at the rate of 30,000,000 of bushels a year. 


387. The Argentine Republic is making rapid and immense 
strides in wheat-growing for export, and there is every reason 
for believing that the confident prophecy of the Buenos Ayres 
press, that by the close of the present century—barely seven years 
hence—the Argentine Republic will be the largest wheat-ex- 
porter in the world, is no vain boast. 


388. Russia’s average surplus will be maintained in the run of 
the years of the future. If the population of Europe, outside of 
Russia, maintains the average increase and comes up to the 
standard of consumption—5s5 bushels per head a year—the de- 
mand would be under 1,500 million bushels per annum, of which 
1,100 million are produced by Europe (not including Russia), 
leaving 400 million bushels to be supplied from Russia and other 
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countries outside of Europe. In the past the demand has been 
supplied at prices constantly showing a downward tendency. 
The Argentine Republic, coming in with its large surplus, will 
be able, not only to supply the increased demand arising from 
the growth of population in Europe—which, at 5 bushels per 
head on an average annual increase of population of under 2,000,- 
000 persons, would be under 10,000,000 bushels—but also to add 
from 40 to 50 million bushels a year to the outside supply pour- 
ing into Europe from every quarter of the globe, in some of 
whose various countries, during every month of the year, wheat 
is being harvested for consumption in Europe. The only :pos- 
_Sible reason for ‘anticipating for 1894 a higher price for wheat 
than ruled in 1893 is the chance of a general failure of the crop. 
The London Economist (January, 1894) says: “On the whole, 
while there is no prospect of a substantial rise in the price of 
wheat in the near future, it is not likely that prices in 1894 will 
rule quite as. low. as they .were last year, and if the world’s harv- 
est should prove a generally deficient one, there may be a con- 
siderable advance.” . | 
Reviewing the position, the London “Statist” (June 23rd, 
1894) states that France will have only an average crop of 36 
million quarters, while she consumes 42 million quarters ; that 
Russia has a larger surplus for export than in any previous year, 
but will probably add to her reserves for famine eventualities, 
seeing that these reserves are lower than usual ; that in Austria- 
Hungary the yield of wheat will be probably below an average ; 
that in Roumania.and Bulgaria the outlook is doubtful, but in 
Spain, Italy and Portugal the prospects are good ; that India has 
in 1804 reaped only a modefate crop, and that the United States 
will have a crop not more than 440 million bushels, against 460 
millions in 1893. . The general outlook, therefore, is that the 
world’s crop will be considerably less than in 1893. | 


389. During the first quarter of 1894 prices in England do not 
appear to have advanced. They really decreased, beginning 
with 26s. 6d. per quarter (80% cents per bushel) on January 5, 
dropping to 26s. 1d. (79% cents) on February 2nd, and still .fur- 
ther declining to 24s. 5d. (74 cents) on March 2nd, the average 
for March being 24s. 4d. (73% cents). Ci 

Comparing the prices at the end of the first quarter for several 


PS ” 


years, the result is :— | L EL | 
| - 1894. | 1893. - “1892, ~~ 1891. 1890. 
"939%. 7SHc.- g9Mc. $I.04$#  9go%c. 
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390. An estimate of the world’s supply of wheat for three 
years is given below. It is taken from the Report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 




















Countries. 1891. 1892. 1893. 

: "Bush. | Bush. “Bush. 
United States... . .. eee caceeeanes 611,780,000 | 515,949,000 | 396,182,000 

Canada— . 

Ontario ......................... 32,584, 000 28, 783, 000 21,731,000 
Manitoba ....................... 23, 196,000 14,454,000 15,616,000 
Rest of Canada.................. 4,941,000 4,945,000 4,000,000 
Total Canada................ 60,721,000 48,182, 000 41,347,000 
Mexico.............................. 12, 000, 000 10,000, 000 10,000,000 
Total North America. ........ 684,501,000 | 574,181,000 | 447,479,000 
ntine............... css... 33, 000,000 30,000, 000 56, 750,000 
Buse cece reac cece cece ees eceees 14,000,000 18,000,000 19,200,000 
Uruguay ............................ 3, 000,000 8,292, 000 5,694,000 
Total South America......... 50,000,000 51,292,000 81,644,000 
Austrian ..... ..... ..... .. ........ 41,071,000 50,170,000 42,600,000 
Hungary ................ ...... .... 139,278,000 | 142,018,000 | 158,000,000 
Croatia and Slavonia................. 7,000,000 7,984,000 7,315,000 
Bosnia and Herzegovina..... ........ 1,800,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
UM aus sscesoes ours 15,560,000 20,748,000 17,500,000 
Bulgaria ..................... ...... 40, 902, 000 40, 441,000 26,941,000 
acne e cece cee eene cesser 4,666,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
FrAnCe..............e.ee ec... | 220,353,000 | $10,814,000 | 277,867,000 
Germany ............................ 85,750,000 116,215,000 119,748,000 
Great Britain............ ........... 74,401,000 60, 407,000 50,800, 000 
reland............. ..,............. 2,615,000 2,214,000 1,666, 000 
Greece .............................. 5,675,000 4,000,000 6,500,000 
Italy ................................ 141, 456,000 115,676,000 119,695,000 
Netherlands........... .............. | 8,504, 000 6, 200,000 5,500,000 
Portugal.................. dus sveue 7,000,000 6,100,000 5,000,000 

Roumania............................ 45,672, 000 60,258, 000 588, 
UBBIA, , «ous ou orne 168,846,000 | 241,579,000 | 321,497,000 

Poland....... ...........,.......... 12,681,000 24, 440,000 , 654, 
The Caucasus................. ...... 74,000,000 71,266,000 60,000,000 
TVIB. cece cece cece cece e cence 5,000,000 5,500,000 |: 6,000, 060 
0 srosssesue soso 71,349,000 78,396,000 86, 0N0, 000 
Sweden . ie... rc... 4,341,000 4,560,000 4,006, 000 

Norway ............................. 400,000 | 400,000 400, 
Switzerland. ......................... 3,300,000 3,301,000 2,500,000 
Turkey in Europe................ .. 30,000,000 24,756,000 24,000,000 
PTUS coc c reece ccc e cece erence necene 2,000, 000 2,000, 000 2,000,000 
Total Europe ....... 1..-....| 1,208,620,000 | 1,406,988,000 | 1,488,666, 000 
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ESTIMATED SUPPLY OF WHEAT—Continued. 





























Bush. Bush. Bush. 
India . ..................... ....... 256, 704,000 206, 640,000 266, 896,000 
Asiatic Turkey....... ............... 49,000,000 49,000,000 ,000, 
cece ccc eee e ccc er een ceeeeeens ,630, 18,567,000 19.000,000 
Jape apan ceca cece cece steer ence EEE EI EEE 18,277,000 15,737, 000 __15,000,000 
Total Asia................... 344,611,000 289 944,000 | #45, 696,000 000 
Hd cect cece cence ceneeees 26,184,000 19,399,000 19,000,000 
Cape Colony................... ... 2,046,000 2,813,000 4,014,000 
cssonssusoe.s wee e sec e cence ence 11,140,000 8,252,000 ,000, 
TUnls. 0c ccc messoonsususes ,000 4,000,000 2,500, 
Total Africa. .... .......... 43,626,000 84,464, 000 85,514,000 
New Soath Wales. eae ec ccccccsececece 3,649,000 96-4, 6,817,000 
Victorian. ..... ..  ........... 12,751,000 13,679, 000 14,815, 000 
South Australin ............... 9,399,000 436,000 9,240,000 
Western Australia ................... 465,000 296, 000 429,000 
ANID 22 ce cece cece cece eeenes 643,000 000 1,019,000 
New Zealand ........................ 5,724, 000 10,258,000 8,378,000 
Queensland......................... ,000 000 463,000 
Total Australia. .............. 82,839,000 35,963,000 41,161,000 
Recapitulation by Continents — 
METICA . sonore 684,501,000 574,131,000 447,479,000 
South America. .................. 50,000,000 51,292, 1644, 
Europe.......................... 1,208,620,000 | 1,406,933,000 | 1,433,666, 
AGIA... ccc c cc cree cee e ences 344,611,000 944,000 345,896,000 
Africa. ...............s...s...... 43,626,000 34,464,000 36,514, 
Australasia ...................... 32, 839,000 35,963,000 41,161,000 
Grand Total.............,... 2,364,197,000 | 2,392,727,000 | 2,385,360,000 


391. The principal wheat-exporting countries, as can be seen 
from the above table, are Russia, the United States, India, Hun- 
gary, the Argentine Republic, Roumania, Australia, Bulgaria 
and Canada. The principal wheat-importing countries are the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, ‘Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland and the Netherlands. 


17} 
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392. The consumption of wheat per head varies in different 
countries, as can be seen in the following table :— 


CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT PER HEAD IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
| 











Countries. | Bushels. Countries. Bushels. 

en | SD tees | banque etnies 
United Kingdom. ......... 59 United States............. 4°7 
France ........ ........... 8'1 C CE 5'5 
Germany............ -..... …. 8'0 Australasia ..... Lise 6-3 
Russia .................... 2°1 New South Wales......... 6°5 
Austria ........ . ........ 2°9 Victoria .. . . .......... 5°0 
Italy........... ........:.. 5'é South Australia........... 6°5 
Spain and Portugal: +... 6°4 Queensland essence 6°0 
Belgium and Holland.. ...  b'0 1A ..... open ceares 6'7 
Scandinavia ............... LA New Zealand.............. 7'1 
Turkey .................... 6°1 . 


393. The consumption of wheat in Canada, no doubt, varies in 
different parts. In Manitoba, the official estimate a short time 
ago was 6 bushels per head,..and that is probably not over the 
mark, both for that province and some parts of the Territories. 
In Ontario and Quebec it has been reckoned at not over 5 bushels. 
In the Maritime Provinces, wheat is to a certain extent displaced 
by cornmeal, ‘but the fishermen are large consumers of wheat, 
so that the average is maintained. On the whole, therefore, an 
allowance of 5% bushels per head seems to be, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the correct amount. The consumption in the United 
States was fixed in 1878 at 4°7, and no subsequent attempt has 
been made to change the estimate ; the consumption of rice and 
cornmeal being important factors in this calculation. 


394. The United Kingdom is by far the largest importer of 
food products, taking nearly one-half the available export of 
wheat from the wheat-exporting countries. 

In 1892 Mr. Stephen Bourne, from tables of comparison be- 
tween the years 1876 and 1891, arrived at the conclusion that 
out of Great Britain’s 33,000,000 inhabitants in 1876, 18,000,- 
000 might be deemed to be provided with food from home re- 
sources, and 15,000,000 from foreign supplies, and that in 1891, 
out of 38,000,000 inhabitants, 16,500,000 depended on home 
and 21,500,000 on foreign supplies ; or, in other words, that in 
1876, 46 per cent, and in 1801, 55 per cent of the food consumed 
in the British Isles came from abroad. On that estimate every 
inhabitant in those islands is dependent for his food for one 
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hundred and eighty-nine days in the year upon foreign imports. 
Lord George Hamilton has recently said : “This process must 
continue, and if its development during the next twenty years is 
as rapid as it has been in the past, in little more than a score of 
years home produce will have receded from being less than one- 
half of the total supply of food to less than one-quarter.” 

These facts emphasize the permanent value of the market of 
Great Britain to the food-producing countries of the world. Dur- 
ing three years, 1891-92-93, Great Britain imported a yearlv 
average of 3,275,000 tons of wheat, and 19,800,000 cwt. of wheat 

our. 


395. The following table gives the import duties on wheat 
and flour in European countries :— 


























Country. Wheat, Grain. Wheat Meal and Flour. 
Portugal...... ... ....... .|Prohibited............. Prohibited. 
Spain...... .. Loose. Lee 79 cts. per cwt.......... 81.31 per cwt. 

TANCE . serres vs cts. ‘  .......... $1 094 to $1.58 per cwt. 
Italy ...... ............... .., 6s cts. ‘  .......... 81.134 per cwt. 
Germany... . ..... Lite eeeeas 423 cts. ‘ .... .....190 cta. per cwt. 
Austria-Hungary............... 42 cts. “6 ......... 91cts. ‘ 

TOEOCE . .. «..e smosrosmssrese cts. “©  ... ...... 5lcta. ‘‘ 

Sweden ....................... 17 cts ‘So... ..... cts. ‘‘ 
Switzerland ................. .. 8 cts. ‘  ........ .|194 cts. ‘ 
Norway..... ...... .. . . . «| 3 cts “  ..... ae 164 cts. “ 
Russia ... ............ ....... Free.............. Lens 49 cts. ‘ 
Roumania................ . . 66 sise .184 ‘ 
Turkey ........................ |g per cent ad valorem... .|8 per cent ad valorem. 
ulgarin . ....... ........... 
Denmark................ ..... 5: : ree. 
Holland ........ ........ Lure N voce eens versus. . 
United Kingdom. | « ian se 
IMPORT DUTIES UPON BARLEY AND OATS IN EUROPE AN 
COUNTRIES. 

Country. ; Barley. Oats. 
Portugal . . .................. 89 cts. per cwt.......... 89 cts. per cwt 
Spain ......................... 48 cts. “©  .......... cts. 

cnnnspsrnsreeses vue 28 cts. “  ..........137 cts. ‘ 
Italy .......................... 11 cts “Coo... 394 cts. ‘‘ 
Germany...... Lee cee see iat cts. ‘°  ,........ 34 cts. ‘‘ 
Austria-Hungary.............. 18% cts. “kk ..... 184 cts. ‘ 
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IMPORT DUTIES UPON BARLEY AND OATS—Continued. 


Country. Barley. Oats. 
Greece.. ...................... 23 cts. per cwt.......... 23 cts. per cwt. 
Sweden ........................ 17 cts. oder | . 
Switzerland .................... 8 cts “ .... .... )8 cts. “s 
Norway........................ 8 cts ‘  . ........ Pree. 
Turkey ........................ 8 per cent ad valorem. . . 8 per cent ad valorem. 
Bulgaria. .............. ...... wee 
Russia...................... ... TB. .... ........... .. [Free. 
Roumania..................... MO ce cece eceeeeeees 1 46 
Denmark................. ... EEE EEE EEE TETE J 
Holland ... ................... re vec 1 +6 
Belgium ........... ...... .. .. 6. ........ Lens. | ‘6 
United Kingdom. dorer oe Essonne ce ee | “ 

( 





396. The following table shows the quantity of wheat and 
wheat flour imported into the United Kingdom in 1888, 1889, 
1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893, and the countries from whence sup- 
plied :— 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR INTO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891 and 1892. 




















Countries. Bushels. 
1888. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 

United States.......... 56,638,161) 59,872,616] 62,418,667} 79,695, 566 112,318,077 
dose vos se. 40 À ,440, > 8,144,241 
British India.......... 15,243,674| 17,207,314) 17,008,286] 24, 6 28,324,825 
Germany............ ..| 8,700,981) 7,968,386} 4,309,903) 2252141) 1,548,460 

Austrian territories. .--| 4,778,011); 6,020,897; 3,452,112) 3,069,189 
Australasia...... ..... 4,441,670| 2,717,781) 994, 370 870,867 
Canada ............... 6,456,643] 4,468,477) 8518,194! 10,658,284 
Chili..... ....... .... 2,773,607|  1,069,5121........... 1 751 
Roumania.............. 2,646,379| 5,301,514) 8,710,894) 2,031,549'  1,377,206 
Bole ee 1,375,845 608,080 + 1,748,482: 7 
B TIA occ ce... 547,249, 1,184,312 251,447, 112,540 
Denmark .............. 801 316,639 187,756 28,427 .... ...... 
Turkey use vunusreere 300,487; 1,247,449) 1,686,559; 2,818,486: 922,477 
France ... . ....... .. 268,288 489,737 258, 962; 149,770 
Argentine Republic BG)... 5,815,697 4,626, 461| 6,489,580 
PAIN SS { co eee errr 
Other countries........ 8,732,602 477,476 729.809) 570,106 460,438 
Total ......... | 146,345,572 572 160 378,684 152,683,942 165,926, 160 176,8 857,167 167 
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397. The following table shows the proportionate quantities 
of wheat and wheat-flour imported into the United Kingdom 
from the principal wheat-exporting countries, 1871-1893 :— 





IMPORTED FROM 

















YEAR. ——— ——— ——— — 
British ° eas Other 
. Ger- United +. | British |Austral-| Argen- 
Russia. many. North States. Chili. India. | asia. tine. Coun- 
p. C p. C. p. C. pec |p.c | pe p. C. p. C. p. C. 

187L... 35°37) 9°60 8°62); 85°22) 1°33 0°50 0°84/........ 8°62 
1872. . . 37°70; 10°87 4:53] 20°23) 3°52 0°34 1°17] ....... 21°64 
1873. .. 18°78; 5°85 8°36, 42°17) 3°56 1°43 4°05]........ 15°80 
1874... 11°76; 8°18 8°71; 55°16) 4°47 2°18 2°351....... 7 24 
1876. . 17°06} 11°11 6°88} 44°29) 1°51 2°24 2°18)........ 14°83 
1876. . . 17°17; 6°72 5°35) 42°81; 1°95 6°35 5'48|........ 14:17 
1877... 17°38} 11:03 5°14) 37°16] 1°28 9°62 O°71)........ 17:78 
1878...1 15°32] 10°91 5°08; 66°27| 0:09 3°04 2°621.... ... 6°72 
1879. . . 11°12) 6°52 7:33. 61°12) 2°04 1°22 3°151........ 7°50 
1880. . . 4:33! 4:12 6°63| 65°42) 2°12 4°72 6°741........ 5:92 
1881. 5°75 4°34 4°49 64°06; 1°64 10°29 4°64)....... 4°80 
1882...) 12°01; 6°91 3°87'| 66°72) 2°13) 10°51 3°831........ 5'02 
1883...[ 15°91} 6°25 2°87; 4757! 2°72) 13°30 3°30)........ 8°08 
1884. . . 8°34) 4% 3°96 53°74 1:60] 12°06 8°11|........! 7°24 
1885...| 14°86) 4°61 2:58 47°90; 2°00! 14°98 6°69)........ 6°38 
1886. . 5:03) 44 6°20 58°05} 2°74) 17°75 1'31]........ 4°49 
1887... 7°51) 2°90 6°67! 61°45) 2°99} 11°52 1°83}... ..... 5:13 
1888, . . 29°22 5°91 2°53' 36°69) 2°00 11°01 3°15)........ 9°49 
1889. . 28°09 5°18 3°42, 38°45} 0°75 11°99 1°88) ........ 10°24 
1890...| 25°69) 2°62 2°70; $8°34) 0°03) 11°95 4'18 4°63 9°86 
1891...| 17°62) 1°30 5°06, 45:64] 2°60] 15°96 2°70 3°73 5°69 
1892... 4°61) 0°87 6°03; 63°51) 2 44, 13°18 2°19 3°67 3°50 
1893... 11°72) 0°56 5°00. 68°56! 3°01 7°20 3°09 9°02 1°84 


The features of last year were the partial recovery by Russia 
of her former position ; the rapid strides the Argentine Republic 
is taking, and the decreased proportion supplied by British 
India. 
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398. The following table gives the production and area under 
cultivation of wheat in the United States since 1880 : — 


YEAR. Production. Area. Value. 
































Bushels. Acres. 8 

1880............ .... eee 498,549,868 87,986,717 | 474,201,850 
1881.......................,.... ‘ $83,280,090 37,709,020 ‘ 456,880, 427 
1882........ .................. 504, 185, 470 37,067,194 444, 602,125 
1888.............. ....,..... . 421,086, 160 _ 36,455,593 383,649, 272 
1884........................... 512,765,000 39,475,885 330, 862, 260 
1885,......... , .........,.... 357,112,000 34,189,246 275,320,390 
Oe: .............. 457,218,000 36,806, 184 314,226,020 
Dy 456,329, 37,641,783 310,612,960 
1888. .... ........... ....,... 415,868,000 37,336, 138 385, 248,080 
1889.... . ............... .... 490, 560,000 38,123,859 342,491,707 
duos ee eeee cee rerccceecece 399, 262, 36,0087, 154 334,773,678 
DC!) srmceocse.. 611,780,000 , 916,897 513, 472,711 
1892. .... ........ ........ .. 515,949,000 554,430 322,111,881 
1893..................... oe . 449,695,359 34,620,418 213,171,381 
Total.................. 6,473, 639, 947 521,979,518 5, 101,624,692 
Average.... ..... .... 462, 402,853 37,284,251 | 364, 401,764 


399. The average weight per bushel of wheat in the United 
States in 1892 was 57:5 pounds, making a total of 494,353,667 
bushels of 60 Ibs. The average weight for nine years was 57°7 
Ibs. per bushel. The average yield is only small; during the 
ten years 1870-1879, it was 12:4 bushels per acre, and during the 
next ten years, 1880-1889, it was only 12°1 bushels. In 1893, 
it was II°4 per acre, as against 15°3 bushels in 1891, and 13°4 
bushels in 1892. 


400. The following tables give the values and quantities of im- 
ports for home consumption, and exports of Canadian produce 
of wheat, flour and other breadstuffs, and the total yearly imports 
and exports of the same articles since Confederation. During 
the years 1868-72 (inclusive), as there was no Customs duty and 
no specific return of re-exports of foreign produce, the figures 
for home consumption are not available. Between 1873-79, the 
re-exports of foreign produce have been deducted from the im- 
ports, so as to obtain the quantities retained for consumption in 

anada :— 





OF DORE oF PE FLOUR, AND. mur BREAD. 
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AND E TS OF 
Sal ING Toe BRODUGE OF TANADE, DURING EACH OF 
THE IVE. 


EARS 1868 TO 1898 INCLUS 








Year ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


Inports. 





Wheat. 


Flour. 


Other 


Breadstuffs. 


Total. 





133 
1,948, 121 
18,031 

02 




















7,674,448 
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401. Quantities of wheat, flour and other breadstuffs imported 
for home consumption, and exports of the same, the produce of 
Canada, during each of the years 1868 to 1893, inclusive :— 








. All other ; Other 
Maire. | “Grain. |Breadst’ffs 


nee | meme ns À mme mmmemnmmeregmmmenmene ve 
ee 


eesssssneslensesseseselesese.ssee 


eeensnes sree eg ee 8 ssselesseesessse 


Sesseosrerelassserseseselsasre.se.es 





Imports. 
YEAR. Wheat. | Flour. amy neat Barley 
Bushels. | Barrels.| Bushels. Bushels. 
1868...1..........1...... 1... cc ceaee 
1869...) .........l........1. cece cecal oe avceces 
1870...1. ........l........l... |... eeece 
1871...1..... ....|........l.........1 
1872...1..........|.. ..... reneunalesecee ceveclececcvccccleces ceacleccececces 
1873...| 3,778,698| 266,537| 4,978,114 + 
1874...| 2,960,601] 274,132! 4,194,195 + 
1875...| 2,434,636] 461,688] 4,511,782 + 
1876...| 2,680,139] 371,682! 4,352,708 + 
1877...| 3,421,111] 541,229] 5,856,641 128,318 
1878...| 1,519,703] 311,706] 2,922,380 26,204 
1879...| 1,611,902| 309,215] 3,003,369 33,948 
1880... 10,176] 101,799} 519,171 . 14,009 
1881... 76,662! 197,581| 1,064,557 16,933 
1882...) 345,909] 172,517] 1,208,494 9,491 
1883. .. 44,097 1,368,877 16,465 
1884... 298, 660 531,188| 2,954,600 28,093 
1885. . 373,101! 540,108} 3,073,641 14,573 
1886. . 66,084; 201,327! 1,072,719 8,212 
1887... 22.540! 169,629] 870,685 5,053 
1888. . . 12,042} 62,482] 324,452 6,856 
1889... 15,167} 258,813] 1,179,825 6,852 
1890...| 188, 169,869} 953,344 12,550 
1891...) 147,521] 57,489! 406,222 190 
1892... 66,113) 36,559] 230,629 1,553 
1893... 9,069! 34,507! 164,351 2,138 
Exports. 
1868... 2,284,702| 383,344| 4,201,422) + 4,085,872 
1869...| 2,809,208} 375,219] 4,685,303| + 4,680,069 
1870... 3,557,101| 382,177] 5,467,936) + 6,683,877 
1871...) 1,748,977] 306, 3,280,912] + 4,882,999 
1872. __| 2,993,129} 453,158, 5,258,919] + 5,606,438 
1873. ..| 4,379,741| 474,202| 6,750,751| + 4,316,923 
1874..., 6,581,217| 540,317| 9,282,802) + 3,748,270 
1875...! 4,383,022| 302,783. 5,896,937] + 5,419,064 
1876..., 6,070,393| 415,504! 8,147,913] +10,168,176 
1877...| 2,398,155| 268,605 3,736,180| ” 6,345,697 
1878. .| 4,393,535] 476,481; 6,775,690] 7,267,399 
1879...| 6,610,724) 574,974' 9,485,594| 5,383,922 
1880...| 5,090,505| 544,591, 7,813,460] 7,329,562 
1881...| 2,523,673} 439,728 4,722,313) 8,800,579 
1882... 3,845,035} 469,739 6,193,730! 11,588,446 
1883...| 5,867,458} 489,046 8 312,688] 8,817,216 
1884...| 745,526] 197,389 1,732,471! 7,780,262 
1885...| 2,340,956] 123,777, 2,959,341| 9,067,395 
1886...) 3,419,168] 386, 5,349,663| 8,554,302 
1887...| 5,631,726] 520,213) 8,932,791] 9,456,964 
1888...| 2,163,754} 350,115] 3,914,829] 9,370,158 
1889...| 490,905} 181,181! 1,081,219} 9,948,207 
1890,..| 422,274] 115,099] 940,219) 9,975,908 
1891...| 2,108,216) 296,784! 3,443,744] 4,892,397 
1892,..| 8,714,154] 380,996] 10,428,636] 5,202,768 


1893,..| 9,271,885! 410.185! 11,117,718 


_ + Not separated from other grain. 
imports of flour up to 1876, inclusive. 


2,040, 648! 





2,591,249] 1,359,659] 60,480,655 
2,886,603| 643,965 54,164,795 
1,628,055| 268,000! 41,468,989 
1,597,787| 650,277, 39,940,999 
4,178,417! 739,498 71,831,179 
$,400,562| 2,192,111' 56,116,560 
2,189,891! 2,011,988: 54,374,045 
1,677,445] 87,934 46,804,141 
2,043,3'9| 81,914 52,057,498 
1,812,552} 92,487. 51,186, 
1,595,725| 243,742, 49,936,500 
2,290,289]  _ 61,817| 51,883,355 
1,498,463]  269,910| 62,387,360 
1,823,383: 109,880) 51,121,881 
2,029,061| 36,872] 58,374,378 
2,311,757} 121,106) 53,641,884 
2,894,838, 186,775! 61,040,815 
3,242,391 369,285) 81,499, 100 
2,788,622} 98,810] 55,030, 
1,085,527} 20,689 47,502, 
2,081,375! 69,360: 46,646, 257 
10,¢57| 3,545,698] 14,577,964 
, 1,847,722| 9,279, 
14,664| 3,701,065| 19, 992,520 
23,954| 1,737,899] 19,973 070 
102,243] 1,989,917| 12,847,420 
706,619] 1,807,860] 18,351,300 
,864| 2,805,208) 19,606, 
28,399| 5,941,070| 8,357,150 
,299| 5,088,346] 14,547,000 
1,512| 4,933,294! 8,695,600 
655| 5,252,986| 37,961,000 
1,829| 5,798,799; 25,219,300 
1569) 9,584,929] 30,100,600 
1,284 8,164,228} 20,335, 900 
49| 9,223,601! 16,729, 200 
252| 4,659,689| 16,952,000 
11,924] 4,567,281) 19,051,700 
8,885| 5,598,508! 21,357,900 
494| 7,785,692 28, 461,600 
2,507| 6,415,069] 22, 375,60 
322| 2,816,202] 12, 046,800 
465| 2,694,471) 22,626,500 
507| 4,160,349| 30,227,600 
180| 3,759,295| 22,247,400 
394| 12,497,549] 43, 562: 400 
2,790| 11,658,248) 58,978, 160 


+ Rye included. || Rye flour included in 
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402. Value of imports and exports from Canada of wheat, 
flour and other breadstuffs, 1868-1893 :— 


















Drronrs. 
‘Year ENDED 30TH JUNE. GES 
Wheat. Flour, | praoderatts,| Total. 
3 
1868*., 3,946,624 





+ 
5,523,194 
11,216,003 
4,353,341 






"639,070 
33,91 
































3 
1 
2 
Li 
x 5, 
2 8,402,818 
3 8136, 162 
1 1,398,984 
2 205,467 3 

1877. 1 

1878: 2 

1879. . 2,608 

1890. 3 

1881... 2,469, 000 

182. 2,941,740 

1888. 2,703,078 

1884. 1,440,675 

1885... 716,739 

1886. | 1,875,979 

1887 2,366,472 

1888. | 1,603,712 

1889, 769,478 

1890. 661,072 

1891. 1.490.300 

182. 1,860,491 

1898. : a 1,798,878 

* entered for consumption only, ss regards New Brunswick. 
arated from other breadetuffs, {The value of produce of Canada only. 
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403. Quantities of total imports into and exports from Canada 
of wheat, flour and other breadstuffs, 1868-1893 :— 








tor Tea <a 

ENDED | Toul 

Sinn | Wheat. | Flour. | Wheat | Barley. | Maize. | Allother | rect 
Tue. Pass and Flou ra stuffs. 

7 “| Bush, |" Bris, |" Bush. |" Bush. | Bush, | Bush. , Lis 

2,734,800) 4,099, 184 715,424] 1,660,929 6,682,628 
2,561,240! 8'591,948 21,648,238 
aki Mares as: 


















8 
£ 

BER 
SES: 
8 


























90,924: 55,822, 
294,287 51, 7 
290,333. 52,301,746 
349,894 64,361,925. 
231,560 51,529,526 
Me 
Soe Sarre 
rte 
53,039, 305,690) 44,953,699 
383,344) ‘3,545,598 14,577,964 
goa tee a bree ses 
306,387! 1,737,899 
453, 158) 1,989,917. 
483,713) ‘1,823,111. 
,: 2,805,325, 
'644 308,981 6,967,693 
390 5,119,295 1: 
5,968, 688. 
243. 5,380,529 
680,776) 12,671,435)  §,986,158. 
561,484 14,976,913! 9,622,605 458, : 
11,599, 554) 8,154,302, 
9,235,442 17,096,649 
04, ! 
31 
115, : ‘3,289,317 
9 2,816,353, 12,386,668 
386,259| 2,775,403; 26,493,108 
6,624,746) 4,313,537, 34,520,737 
313,280 5,949,123] (3,554,255 834,737 22,938,201 
399,118 15,455,061] 5,202,768 2,060,656) 14,712,513; 44,091,571 
431,116 14,948,051) 2,044,235: 2,839,209: 11,902,648: 62,126,516 





Amount entered for consumption only as regards New Brunswick. +Not separ- 
ated from other grain. Rye included. The produce of Canada only. 
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404. During the: week. ended xst October, 1887, the price of. 
wheat in London. was the lowest touched for:125 years, viz., 28s. 
sd. per quarter, or 86 cents per bushel, but, low as this point 
was, à still deeper one was reached in the week ended 31st De- 
cember, 1892, when the average price was 25s. 8d. per quarter, 
or 78 cents per bushel. The lowest average, however, for a whole 
year was in 1893, viz., 80 cents per bushel; the next lowest 
average having been in 1892, viz., 92 cents per bushel. The 
visible supply of wheat in the United States and Canada on Ist. 
January, 1893, was 116,362,000 ‘bushels, being the largest on re- 
cord, and 38,000,000 bushels more than on the same date in 1892. 
On ist January, 1894, the visible supply of wheat in the United: 
States and Canada was 110,263,000 bushels. In May, 1894, La 
Plata wheat sold in London at 64 cents to 66 cents, and No. 1 
Northern in Minneapolis at 62 cents. In Chicago wheat touched 
53 cents. , The chief cause appears to be the increasing acreage 
of wheat sown in Argentine and the great facilities. that- country 
enjoys for trade with the United Kingdom. - 


405. The steady fall in price of late years is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, which gives the average price of wheat in London 
and the average export price in New York in each year since. 
1871 :— | | oo ut . 


1 








LONDON. New York. 


Year. Price. ‘Year. | Price. Year. | Price. Year. Price. 
+ . a + e n » . © oy. , a Y 


. nn mL y 











oe ee | ee amemnene re ce | ee tee | eee ce 





~ 


‘ 





$ cts. "| @ cts. | 8 cts. [8 cts. 
1871... 1 78 1888: l' 126 || 1871... 1 31 | 1883 . 112 
1872... «+ 73 | 1884....-. 1 1872.3. 1 47 | 1884... 1 06 
1873... 17811680...) 9 99 ] 1873......) 1 SL | 3886. . 0 86 
1874....... 1 70 | 1886....,.| 0 94 || 1874... 1 42 | 1886......| 0 87 
1875. + 97 1887... ‘099 || 1875... À 12 | 1887. "| 0 89. 
1876 eu... 1 40: 1988 .... 0 96 1976 ess. ve ‘ 1 24 1888 ss. 0 85. - 
18. | 1781880... 009.167...) 116.) 1880... 0 89 
1878... 2 ‘141 | 1890:.... 09 || 1878 ..... 1 33 |,1890...... 0 83 
1879.1... 127 88-('189t- ce 2415 {| 1879.5} B06 1891: oT: | 093 
1880... . 135 1892..,..| 092 || 1880 ....l. 1 24 | 1892. | 1 08 
1881 |. 1 28 | 1895 ee 0 80 || 1881,..... 1 11 | 1893...... 0,91 
Te 1ST) EE 1882: :: ‘18 | 
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406. The census returns show the following results respecting 
cereals (other than wheat), roots, hay and corn :— 


PRODUCE OF CANADIAN FARMS. 


1890. | 1S80. 


Acres. | Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 








Barley ............ .. ........ 881,094 | 17,148,278 |............ 16,844,868 
Oats ... ..................... 4,129,769 | 82,516,413 |............ 70, 493, 131 
Rye .. .... . ........... ....|.... Less 283,322 |............ 2,097,180 
Pease.............. ... .......1............ 14,718,244 | ........... *13,749,662 
Buckwheut........... ........1............ 886,122 |..... ...... 4,901,147 
ne 96,592 |............] With 
Corn... ccc cece cece ccc cece ec cfen cet ee cee 10,676,887 |............ 9,025,142. 
Potatoes ............... .. eee 466,928 | 52,654,704 |........... 55,268, 227 
Turnips and other roots........ 149,740 | 49,665,902 |........... 48,251,414 
ons. To 
Hay .......................... 6,210,527 7,698,673 |............ 5,055,810 
* Pease and beans together. 


407. Taking these articles with wheat, and putting them into 
tons, we find that the total number of tons reported as the pro- 
duct of the farms of Canada in 1890 was 15,092,227 tons, against 
11,576,317 tons in 1880, an increase of 30°4 per cent. While 
however, there has been this increase in the quantity raised, 
there has been a decrease of about I1 per cent in the aggregate 
average price. 

During the same period there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of farmers, equal to a little over 1 per cent. 

In 1891 there were 649,506 farmers to divide among them 
15,092,227 tons, and in 1881 there were 656,712 farmers to divide 
among them 11,576,317 tons. The average for 1891 was 23 
tons, and for 1881 18 tons. Thus there was an increase of 5 
tons per farmer in the quantity. The total tons, multiplied by 
the aggregate average price, $18.18 and $20.41, would yield 
$279,426,686 for 1891 and $236,272,629 for that of 1881. The 
average farmer, therefore, would receive in 1891, $430 from his 
crop of the articles enumerated, against $360 in 1881. Of course, 
there would be the larger amount of labour required for the 
planting and handling of the larger number of tons, but this 
would be offset to a considerable extent by the increased substi- 
tution of machinery for human labour. Under any circum- 
stances, a substantial gain in the ten years would remain to the 
- farmer in compensation for the toils of the year. 
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409. The area and production of hay and potatoes, according 
to the census returns of 1881 and 1891, are given below :— 


PRODUCTION OF HAY AND POTATOES IN CANADA, 1880 AND 1890. 
(Census 1881 and 1891.) 




















HAY. 
| | - - YmLD EN Tons. 
ACRES. ee 
PROVINCES. —— —— Increase. 
1881. | 1891. 1881. 1891. 
| | — 

Ontario....... ..... 1,795,965 2,528,894 782,939 2,088, 659 3,465,633 
Quebeo 6022000020: 1,495,494 | 457,023 | 961,529 | 1.612104 | 2,948,395 
Nova Scotia ........ 519,856 539, 067° 19,201 iy 391 
New Brunswick. .... 389,721 470,834 81,118 414,046 476,069 
Manitoba .... ..... 100,591 !............l......... 185,279 | 485,290 
British Columbia... 28,449 | 64,611 36,162 43,898 102,146 
P. E. Island ....... 119, 936 | 150,108 30,172 143,791 182,959 
The Territories ..... 8,337 , .... ..... |....... .. 17,500 156,273 



































PROVINCES. — —— or 
1881. 1891. {Decrense. | js 1891. 

Ontario. 181,394 179,663 |— 1,731 | 18,994,859 | 17,580,051 
Quebec ose tence: 123,082 138,992 |+ 15,910 | 14,873,287 | 15,026,444 
ova Scotia ........ 60,192 154 |— 16,038 7,378,387 4,920,612 
New Brunswick..... 51,362 42,703 |— 659 6,961,016 4,827,830 
itoba .......... 4,306 9,791 |+ 5,485 556, 1,757,231 
British Columbia... 3,272 4,218 | + 941 473,831 685, 802 
P. sland........ 39,083 43,521 |+ 4,438 6,042,191 7,071,308 
The Territories... . .. 811 3,901 |+ 3,090 89,326 | "539,999 
Canada\........ | 463,502 | - 466,988 1+ 3,436 | 55,868,790 | 52,407,677 





410. The average yield of hay in 1891, exclusive of Manitoba 
and the Territories, was 1°24 tons per acre, as compared with 
1°16 tons in 1881. As so much of the hay cut in Manitoba and 
the North-west is wild hay, the area cannot be given. The 
largest increase in area was .in Quebec, this province having 
turned its attention more particularly to dairy farming, which 
may partly account for the decrease in the grain area. The hay 
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crop in Prince Edward Island in 1891 appears to have been a 
very poor one, since the total yield was 10,832 tons less than that 
of 1881, while the area had increased by 30,172 acres. 


411. The following figures, published by the Ontario Bureau 
of Statistics, give the area and yield of the principal crops of On- 
tario in 1892 and 1893, and the average for twelve years :— 


YIELD OF GRAIN CRUPS IN ONTARIO, 1892 AND 1893. 








Crops. 1892. 


1893. 


Average yield. 
[For twelve) Per 
years | acre. 





Acres, | Bush. 
‘966, 522} 20,492,497 
651,302) 8,290,395) 








Bush. | Bush. 
18,219,174 
8,442, 203| 





AREA AND YIELD OF HAY AND OTHER ROOT CROPS 1N ONTARIO, 











1892 AND 1898. 
= 
A yield 
for twelve years. 
Crops. 1892, 1893, sae 
Total | Per 


quantity. | acre, 





Acres. | Tons. 

Hay and clover......... 2,515,367| 4,384,838) 
Bush. 

145,703) 12,289, 817| 


026] 10,350,474| 
ot fa 461 





Acres. Tons, 
2,766,894] 4,963,557| 
Bush. 
142,601} 12,911,212} 








129,627] 63,541,641 


196,604] 56,970, 355] 


Tons. |Tons. 
9,364,644] 1:48 
Bush. | Bush. 





1, 115:9 
oa) ‘Sone ss] 486-0 
3,616,023) 351-0 
45,860,817] 418°0 





18 
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412. The following figures, published by the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment, give the area and yield of the principal crops of Mani- 
toba in 1892 and 1893, and the average per acre :— 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN MANITOBA, 
1892 AND 1898. 





Crops. 
Wheat ........... ceevececcees 875,990 | 1,008,640 127,660 | ....... 
Oats...... ...... use seeeeees 332,974 388,529 56,555 |..... ...... 
Barley...... ... ............. 97,644 114,762 17,118 |............ 


Potatoes .. ..... .... ........ | 10,003 12,387 2,384 |........... 


ne de © 








Average 
Crops. 1892. 1893. kes PE 
Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat........,.... ........ ....... ace 14,453,835 15,615,923 15°6 
0 ...... ......... 11,654,090 9,823, 935 25°3 
Barley .......... eee cece ene teens vue 2,831,676 2,547,653 22°1 
Potatoes ....... ...............,...... 2,000, 600 1,649,384 133-0 


The June (1894) Crop Bulletin for the province of Manitoba 
states that the area under wheat in 1894 is somewhat larger than 
it was in 1893, while there is a fair increase in other grains, as 
well as in potatoes. The total area under all crops is 39,132 acres 
in excess of that of 1893. The area under flax is this year much 
greater than in past years. 
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413. The following figures, published by thé United States 
Government, give the area and yield of the principal crops in 
the United States in 1893, with the average yield and value per 
acre :— 


AREA AND YIELD OF CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1893.* 


Value | Yield | Value 
Area of Total 
Crops. Production. Value. per r r 








per | pe 
Crop. Bushel. | Acre. | Acre. 
Acres. Bush. 8 Cts Bush 8 cts. 
Corn........... ....| 72,036,465) 1,619,496,131, ty 62), 627 36°5| 22°5| 8 21 
tAverage..... .... 70,543,457! 1,703,443,054 2,370 39°3) 24°1| 9 48 
Wheat. ........... $4,629,418 396, 131,725, 518 re 381 53°8| 11:°4 6 16 
+Average. . | 97.279.162 449,699,359. 371:809,504|  K2-7| 12-1| 9 97 
Meee cccsceacee 27,273,933 638,854,850 187,576,092 29°4| 23 4) 6 88 
tAverage. 21, 996,376 584,395,839 180,866,412 30°9| 26°6| 8 22 
Rye. .............. 2,038, 485 26,555,446 13,612,222) ....... wee . 

Barley ............. 8,220,371 69,869,495,  28,729,3861........1......|.... 
Buckwheat. 815,614 12, 132,311 ,074,450!.... ...1 .....1...... 
‘ota ons 2,605, 186 183,034,203, 108,661,801]........) . ...1...... 
obacco...... ] 702, 952 483,023,963. ,155,4421........1.... |... . 
Hay ......... tons | 49,613,469 65,766,158 570,882,8721........1 .. , |.. ... 


* Bradstreet’s, 3rd February, 1894. | | 
+ Average for ten years, 1880 and 1889, inclusive. 


414. The average yield per acre of wheat, barley and oats in 
some of the principal British possessions and foreign countries 
are given below, the figures, with the exception of those for Can- 
ada and the United States, having been taken from the “ Victor- 
ian Year Book,” 1891-92. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, OF WHEAT, BARLEY AND OATS. 








ee 


BUSHELS PER ACRE. 


























COUNTRIES. - 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 

United Kingdom. ........... lose deaeeeaeeeuees | 81'8 841 38-8 
Canada... ... ........1 eeeee ele, DUT] 146 4:7 26:7 
Ontario ........ ss... lues 17°6 25'7 34°6 
Manitoba...........:...... .... ......... ta. 15°6 22°1 25 3 
Australasia .....................sseuusses.... 9°3 18°6 25°6 
Victoria... 2. cece ccc cece ccc ccc ccc ene ou 10°1 19.5 21°2 
New South Wales _............ ............. | 12°2 17°8 20'3 
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AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES— Continued. 
BUSHELS PER ACRE. 
COUNTRIES. eee 
Wheat. | Barley. Oate. 

Australasia Con. 
Queensland . .............................. 12 4 23°4 16°3 
South ind lis see sure. Lecce ous. 5°8 12°3 11°0 
Western Australia... .... ........... Less 11°9 15°2 18°8 
Tasmanis de consensus Vevecccccccee ose 17°3 21°3 25°1 
douces cence ve eee teceveees 23°9 27°8 30°6 
Cape of ¢ Good Hope .......... .... eee eeeeeeee oe 20°3 25°8 10°7 
Austrin Coc ccc cece cece tween seectee eee 13°8 15'8 16°9 
Belgium ones soso. 23°4 40°2 48°1 
Denmark ............. ... ...e ce cece cece cens 32°6 31°8 34°0 
France . oo. ccc ccc ccc ccc cc ccc ce cen ccc ccc ceees 17°1 20°2 25°3 
Ce 21°5 24'°5 28°1 
Holland..... .................... ........ tues 31°8 45°7 41°2 
Hun eee ee cece re à even cccecsr snes soso 19°56 20°6 21:0 
Italy ... 0. ccc ccc cee eee e cece e ee ee © eee ce 9°0 9°5 15°3 
Norway . ... ...................,.,..., teen eens 25°1 31°0 39°7 
Sweden... ........ Len ew ec cceccecncseeeee eee 24°1 29°4 35°0 
Russia in Europe. .... .... .................... 7'1 12°7 5'0 
12°8 21°4 25°1 


United States............... .................... | 


415. The number of live stock (horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine) in Canada, according to the census returns of 1881 and 
1891, are given below. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE IN CANADA, 1881 AND 1891. 
Horses. 





Oves 3 Years. | UNDER 3 Years.| ‘Toraz Horses. 
PROVINCES. | ————— |- —— |Increase 























1881. | 1891. | 1881. | 1891. | 1881. 1891. 

mt Te a —_— Se 
Ontario........ 473,906, 544,856] 116,832| 217,105] 590,298] 761,961| 171,668 
Quebec DIT 225,006 261,103] 48,846) 84,686, 273,852 845,789] 71,937 
ova Scotia. .. 46,044 50,159; 11,123] 12,260 57,167 G2, 419 253 
New Brunswick] 43,957! 45,954] 9.018] 18,632} 62,975 59,586| 6611 
Manitoba ...... 14,004] 62051] 2235 24702 167991 86768 70014 
B. Columbia. .:| 20,172 91718] 8,950] 12459) 2812 4171 18,049 
P. E. Island...| (25,182 25,674] 6,158 11,728} 81,935| 37402 6067 


The Territories.| 9,084! 21,247) 1,786 __ 21,708} 10,870 42,956] $2,086 


Canada....| 857, 855, 1,042,762) 201,508 | 398,275 275| 1,059,358] 1,441,087| $81,679 
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HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP.AND SWINE IN CANADA, 
1881 AND 1891—Concluded. 


CATTLE. 


TOTAL 


Miton Cows. | Honnen Carrie. | Increase 


WORKING OXEN. 
































PROVINCES. ——— _—— — — or 
1881. | 1891. | 1881 | 1891 | 1681 | 1891, | Decreme. 
Ontario 23,963; 12,811] 782,243] 859,883) 1,702,167| 1,896,774:+ 193,607 
Quebeg "2 49,287| 49,608 490,977! 646,986, 960,125) °970,887|+ 20,762 
ova Scotia. | 38276! 26626! 137,699) 135.043) 325,605 309,776 — 15,827 
NewBrunswick| 8812 7475 109965! 104797 212560] 202,439— 10,121 
Manitoba. ....| 12269! 19288) 20,955) 82614] 60,281] 229,707 + 169,426 
B. Columbia. | 2319) 2680] 10,878 17817, 80,451! 126,729+ 46,278 
PE Ieland sl 116, 45895) 45,788 90,722 O9L629+ 9 


? t] 9 37 
The Territories}; 8,334] 9,483 3,848| 36,997; 12,872] 233,721 + 220,849 


Canada. | 192,688 ”127,987| 1,695,800! 1,829,375] 8,434,781| 4,060,662/ 625,881 . 





SHEEP AND SWINK. 























SHEEP. Increase SWINE. Increase 
PROVINCES, — —_— or —— or 

1881. 1891, | Decrease.| 499), 1891. | Decrease 
Ontario.......... 1,359,178 993,748|— 366,430, 700,922, 1,112,247,+ 411,325 
bec 1... 889,893) 722,025|— 167,808, $29,199, 348,397, + 19,198 
ova Scotia...... 877,801| 318,856/— 58,946, 47,256 45,760— 1,496 
New Branswick . 221,163: 181,110|\— 40,053 53,087, 51,095 — 1,994 
anitoba ........ 6,073 35,816] + 29,743, 17,358, 53,019 + 935,661 
British Columbia 27,788 50,406) + 22,618 16,841 33,324) + 16,483 
P. E. Island cu... 166,196 147,097 — 19,399 40,181 42,662) + 2,471 
The Territories 64,920) + 64,574| 9775) 16298! + 13,518 
Canada ..... 8,048,678 2,513, 977|— 534,701 1,207,619. 1,702,786 + 495,166 


| | 





416. There was an increase in every province in the number 
of horses, that in Manitoba and the Territories being naturally 
the largest, the proportion of increase having been 418 per cent 
and 295 per cent respectively ; in Ontario it was 29 per cent, 
and in Quebec 26 per cent. The increase for the Dominion 
was 37 per cent. In the United States, during the same period, 
the increase was a little over 50 per cent, the exact figures not 
being yet attainable. 
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417. In cattle there was an increase in each province, except 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in each of which there was 
a decrease of nearly 5 per cent. More than two-thirds of the 
total increase took place in the Territories. The increase for 
the whole Dominion was 18 per cent. In the United States it 
was about 14 per cent. 


418. The number of working oxen showed a decrease of 4,606, 
which indicates the extent.to which oxen have been superseded 
by horses, the change being brought about partly, no doubt, in 
consequence of the more-cultivatable condition of the land. 


419. There was a decrease in the number of sheep of no less 
than 534,701, or 17 per cent. In the four original provinces of 
the Dominion, the number of sheep in 1871 was 3,155,509: in 
1881 this number was reduced to 2,847,975, or 207,534 less, 
being a decrease of over 6 per cent, while in 1891 the number 
was still further reduced to 2,215,738, being 632,237 less than in 
1881, and a decrease of 22 per cent. In Prince Edward Island 
in 1871 the number was 147, 364; this number in 1881 had in- 
creased by 19,132, or to a total of 166,496. In 1891, however, 
this number had fallen to 147,097, the decrease in the latter de- 
cade exceeding the increase in the earlier one by 267. There 
were, therefore, 940,038 sheep less in the five older provinces in 
1891 than there were in 1871. There was a fair increase in the rest 
of the Dominion, but comparisons with earlier years are not yet 
of much value. The increase in the number of sheep in the 
United States was something over 30 per cent, as compared with 
a decrease of 17 per cent in Canada. 


420. There was an increase in each province in the number of 
swine, except in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in which pro- 
vinces there has been a general decrease in live stock, except in 
horses. The increase of swine in the Dominion was larger than 
in any of the other live stock, having been 41 per cent. In the 
United States there was a decrease of about 3 per cent. 


421. The following table gives particulars of the live stock in 
the United Kingdom and her principal colonies, chiefly in 1891, 
taken from official sources :— 
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LIVE STOCK IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 








Nouser or 
Covuntrizs. Year.| _ … 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. 








11,519,417 
49,635,590 











‘fi 9,450 














* For agricultural and breeding purposes only and unbroken horses. 
+ Eaclaive of igs Kept in toune and by cottagars in Groat Britain 
1 ,000 buffaloes and 1,000,000 mules and donkeys. 


In Australasia, there are more horses and nearly three times 


as many cattle as there are in Canada, but this country has the 
larger number of swine. 


422. The number of live stock in the world is given in the 
next table, which is taken from the Report of the Statistician to 
the United States Department of Agriculture.* 


LIVE STOCK OF THE WORLD. 








comm | Cattle, | Horses. |, Mules | sheep. | Swine. | Goats. 





North America! 57,887,438) 17,717,139) 2.991738) oye is 48,059,045) £5,538 





South America| 67,610,183) _5,486,036| 137| 2723,516| 2,695,607 
Europe …… .| 104,490,093| 36,483, 400 3180 27. 1814208 49,164,341 26 941 205 
Asia 846,904! 4,279,241| 1,079,723) 39,922,366) 488, 937| 
. ,883| 1,238,674] 300,059! 35,589,208| 546,906) 12060 02 
Ster2'380| 1766644) | 124'648 608 1,186,325 116,257 
131,796)” 4,066| io, 12607 * 33,1 13,102 








Total... 298,873,657) 66,995, 100) 8,683,102, 534,848,924) 102,172,224) 36,025,433 





“January and February, 1893, No. 101. 
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423. The importation of stock from Europe via the St. Law- 
rence for brceding purposes was less than in 1892, as shown by 
the following figures :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE, SHEEP AND PIGS IMPORTED FRO 
EUROPE—1884-1898. | 


YEAR. Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 








1884......................... ........,................ 1,607 473 26 
1885................................................... 1, 256 37 
1886...............................................,.., 601 328 16 
1887......................,...,......... ses sesee 162 488 10 
1888. ................................... cee ween eeeens 229 | 2,106 86 
1889. ................................,.., cee sus. 150 609 70 
1890. ....... .............,... se ssssesssee 15 | 1,902 68 
189L.................. .. ...... ..................... 14 | 3,023 10 
1892. ........ ......................40. csssssssssssee 1 | 2,828 19 
1898................,....,.., sr sessssessssesesese 12 | 1,911 17 


Cattle. 
Guernsey bull..................................... ceecvees 1 
yrshire cows...... .. ........ .........,........,........ 11 
Sheep. 
Shropshire Down....... eee eee tee ee eee em eeees 1,108 
Oxfo Eu neue cee cee cece et eeee eeeee nee 215 
Dorset $6 cece ene tec ec ce secec eneeeses sancvees 157 
Cotswold ....................... essences. 79 
Icelandics...............,.......,...,.. eee se. 6 
South Down.......... ..... cece cece cece ee we ce eeeeees 16 
DAY Ce 0) 0: ce 151 
Suffolk............ ......... cect ct e cece es cae sc anenceeeece 27 
Leicester. .... .... ccc cc ccc cee ce cet ence cents cerevene: 12 
Hampshire........................... ........... 4... 143 
Pigs. 
Berkshire......................., ce sue eeneccccceete es 11 
Vorkshire...... .. ............ cece cece cer ceceecacnceaeae 4 
Tamworth........ .................. Lessons sesssesse . 2 


Of this number 1,100 sheep and 2 pigs were for the United 
States, and all the other animals for Canada. 


425. The import of live stock at Halifax from across the At- 
lantic, were 10 Ayrshire and 8 Shorthorn cattle. 


426. The following comparative figures of the total importa- 
tion of stock into Canada during 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 
1892 and 1893 show that there has been a considerable increase, 
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especially of horses and cattle, almost all of which were imported 
into the Territories :— 
1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1802 1893." 

846 2,041 1,694 3,507 220 1,875 

454 3,084 1,386 3,473 4,025 
6,539 30,626 31,096 30,551 40,467 33,439 85,718 
2468 2182 1324 381 167 177 

Out of the above numbers in 1893, 29,274 sheep were imported 
into British Columbia from the United States. 


427. There was an‘increase in the number of horses, cattle and 
sheep exported from Canada in the fiscal year ended 3oth June, 
1893, as appears by the following table, which gives particulars 
of the export trade of Canadian live stock since 1874 :— 


EXPORTS OF HORSES, CATTLE AND SHEEP, THE PRODUCE OF 
CANADA, 1974 TO 1893. 












































Horses. 
‘Yam ENDED 30TH] . 
UNE, 
Number. | Value. | Number. 
8 
570,544 | 39,623 
460,672 | 38,968 
442,338 25,367 
779,2 | 2, 
11,278,728 | 29, 
1,876,794 | 46, 
1,880,379 54, 
2,094,087 62; 
2326,637 | 62, 
L6ss,291 | 66, 
1,617,829 | 89,263 
1,554,629 | 143,008 
2,147,584 | 91,866 
2,268,833 | 116,274 
2,458,231 | 100,747 
2,170,722 | 102,919 
1,936,073 | 81, 
1,417,244 | 117,761 
1,384,027 | 107, 
1,461,197 | 107,224 | 7,745,088 | 360,509 | 1,247,855 
31,228,971 | 1,506,511 {87,081,997 | 6,272,498 22,708, 108 





428. Some idea can be formed of the extent and importance 
of this trade when it is seen that the value of the horses, cattle 
and sheep exported during the last twenty years has reached the 
sum of $140,959,011. 


* For the ten months ending 31st October. 
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429. Previous to 1872, no meat, either live or dead, was ex- 
ported from this country to Great Britain, except a certain quan- 
tity of salted beef, and the export of live cattle may be said to 
have ccmmenced in that year—the first shipment being made 
through the United States, owing to there being no vessels 
trading to Canada suitable for the purpose. Since that time, 
however, vessels have been built, specially fitted for the carrying 
of live stock ; and this circumstance, by reducing the rates of 
freight has contributed largely towards keeping the business a 
fairly remunerative one. 


430. The following table shows how rapidly the trade with 
Great Britain has increased since its inception, and the great 
difference in the value of the exports to that country and to the 
United States shows how much more important is the trade with 
the former country. This difference in value is explained by 
the fact that only first-class beasts, specially selected. are, as a 
rule, shipped to England, while the cattle sent across the line in- 
clude a large number of calves for immediate consumption. The 
effect of the high duties imposed by the McKinley Bill on this 
branch of trade with the United States is shown by the greatly 
reduced figures for the last two years. 


EXPORTS OF LIVE CATTLE TO GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 1874-1898. 


CaTTLE EXPORTED TO 


— a = — oo ms 



































FISCAL YEAR. . Great Britain. United States. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
8 $ 

1874" ....... .. ....... vo. 63 142,280 36,671 724,254 
1875 ....................... ce 455 33,471 34,651 672,060 
1876 ......... ....... ....... 638 83, 250 20,809 404,381 
1877 ................... ..... 4,007 315, 0 13,851 268,317 
1878 ........... ....... ...... 1,433 17,657 330,562 
1879 ................ .. ..... 20,587 1, 571, 211 21,316 402,799 
1880 .......................... 32,680 161 16,044 287,057 
1881 ........... .............. 49,409 3, 157,009 7,328 154,851 
1882 .......................... 41,519 2,706,061 15,914 423, 807 
1883 ............ ............. 37,894 3,209,176 23,280 516,585 
1884 ............. ............ 53,962 4,631,767 30,598 898,759 
1885 .......................... 69,446 56,752,248 67,7. 1,411,642 
1886 .......................... 60,549 4,998,327 25,338 633,094 
1887 .... ................... 63,622 5,344,375 45,765 887,756 
1888 .............. ........... 54,248 4,123,873 40,047 648,178 
1889 .......................... 60,000 4,992,161 37,360 488, 266 
1890 ............. ... ....... | 66,965 6,565,315 7,840 104,623 
1891 .......... ........... veel 107,689 8,425,396 2,7 26,975 
1892 ................... ...... 101,426 7,481,613 551 21,827 
1898 ............... ......... 99,904 | 7,402,208 402 11,082 

Total ..... .......... | 982,496 | 73,913,822 465,933 9,311,825 


* It is obvious that either the number or value of cattle in this year is incorrect. 
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431. As regards value, the same remarks, substituting lambs 
for calves, apply to the next table, which gives the number and 
value of sheep exported to the United Kingdom and United 
States in the same period. The change in the tariff does not, 
however, affect their trade with the United States in the same 
way as that of cattle :— 


EXPORTS OF LIVE SHEEP TO THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1874-1898. 


SHEEP EXPORTED TO 














ne + 


FISCAL YEAR. Great Britain. United States. 


Number. Value. Number. | Value. 





























a GE ee | CREER eee s 








$ 8 
1874 ... .... .................l...... ..... ne. 248,208 | 689,888 
1855 ...................... reusree 236,808 617,632 
1876 ......................... |...... ae oy 135,514 487,000 

1877 ....... ...... ......... 8,170 21,968 | 198,820 536, 
1878 .... .... .. ... ........ 11,985 68,402 223,822 609, 103 
TD eu eee ee core... 54,421 333,531 246,573 630,174 
ES 109,506 625,232 279, 202 771,128 
1881 ... ......... ...... ..... , 222 594,596 264,812 748,945 
1882 ........ ... ............ 71,556 510, 152 602 700,564 
1883 ........ . . ............ 72,038 632, 228,541 723,655 
1884 ............. ............ 105,661 919,495 192,244 596,724 
1885 .......................... 51,355 456,136 974,962 773,491 

1886 ....... ....... ...... .. 36,411 317,987 313,201 

1887 .... .............. ..... 68,545 : , , 974,482 
1888 ....... .................. 30,421 | 211,881 353,999 | 1,027,410 

1889 .......................,.. 43,477 | 303, 307,775 18, 
1890 ............... .... ..... 57,006 , 486,299 251,640 761,565 
1891 ............. ........... 40,732 344,405 244,996 759,081 
1892 ......................... $2,569 | 288,145 290,074 | 1,073,200 
1898 .......................... 14,821 133,222 337,718 | 1,088,814 
Total ................. 883,896  6,815,279 | 5,225,557 | 15,317,722 


432. The figures in the preceding tables are taken, in order to 
show, comparatively, the trade with Great Britain and the United 
States, from the Trade and Navigation Returns, and are for the 
fiscal years ended 3oth June ; but the returns made by the Mont- 
real Board of Trade of exports to Great Britain, as well as those 
kept in that country, are for the calendar year, and the following 
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figures show the exports of cattle and sheep to Great Britain in 


each calendar year since 1877 :— 


EXPORTS OF CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM CANADA TO GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1877-1893 (CALENDAR YEAR). 














| 
YRar. Cattle. Sheep. 
No. No. 

1877....... ........... Doors nes secousses sececenees 6,940 9,509 
1878... ................ ..........,. .............. ee: 15,963 31,841 
1879............ .. . ..............., ................ 21,626 62, 
1880. ..............................................4.. 41,730 74,502 
1881................... ................................ 28,536 55,538 

7 sue. 28,358 68, 
1883. .......................,.. ............... seees 49,090 84,790 
1884. ...... ect cece cee cece eee eee en eeteeeeeeeee 57.288 
VBBB. ....... .............. .. ..... .... ....... ...... 61,947 $9,401 
DO ....... ............................... 68,932 93,856 

887...... ................. ........... ........ . nee 64,631 36,027 
1888................. . ...... ......................... 60,504 45,528 
1889. ...... ..... ... .................................. 85,670 59,344 
1890... . . .... ........... Less ces. 122,182 43, 372 
189L........., .  .. ............ ............. 108,947 32,042 
1892..... .. ............. .......................... 98,755 15,982 
1893........................ ............. ...,......... 83,322 3,7 


433. The returns of the Department of Customs do not, in 
respect to exports of cattle, approach accuracy, any more than 
in many other exports. 

The following comparative table will show the difference 
which exists in the several sets of figures, being shipments of 
cattle for the calendar years :— 


° Returns. 


| | 

Department Department British | Department 
(5) 

Agriculture.| Customs. | 











1890 ............. cee cee eee 192,182 | 104,183! 121,812 ......... .. 
1891 108,947 99,967 | 108289 .......0.., 
1892 eee. 98,755 93,206 | 98,239 | 98,731 
1893 59,822 80,572 82926: 8832 


ee ee eee ee ee 


The returns of the Department of Agriculture of exports from 
Canada, and the returns of the British Board of Trade for each 
year, closely agree, the British returns being under those of the 
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Department of Agriculture, as they naturally should be, cattle 
lost overboard and dead reducing the number. During the past 
two years a third set of figures has been provided—those pro- 
cured by the Department of Marine, being a per head account of 
all catthe actually shipped. The figures of the Department of 
Agriculture and Department of Marine for 1893 exactly corres- 
pond. Those for 1892 vary by 24. These figures of the De- 
partments of Marine and Agriculture must, therefore, be con- 
sidered accurate. This explanation is necessary to account for 
the discrepancy between the table given above for the years 1877- 
93 and the Customs returns. 


434. The next table, which gives the shipments to the different 
ports in the last two years, shows that a very considerable change 
took place in the positions of the several points of distribution :— 


PORTS TO WHICH CATTLE WERE SHIPPED FROM MONTREAL, 
1891, 1892 AND 1893. 





Ports 1891. 1892 1893, 
Liverpool.......0 ....... ................ 32,138 28,921 33,104 
Blaagow . ................................ 31,647 29,726 19,001 
Dundee ... ... ...................... . 12,013 8,549 |........... - 
Aberdeen .............. .. ce . ........ 10,761 6.654 |........ ... 
London........... ............ . .. ...... 9,173 7,931 23,943 
Bristol .................................... , 8,821 5,076 
Newcastle.................... .... ....... 3,645 7,172 2,098 
Antwerp...................... ...........1.......... [8 100 
Various ............ .. . ........... .. 809 881 |.... ....... 


435. The following extract from an English class journal, 
though intended to affect public opinion in favour of the sched- 
uling of Canadian cattle, bears testimony to the superior char- 
acter of our cattle :— 

“It is well known that Scottish cattle-feeders are very earnest. 
in their efforts to obtain the opening of British ports to. 
Canadian store stock, and if the experiences recently related by 
Mr. W. Sutherland, of Peel, Tibbermuir, Perthshire, are not ex- 
ceptional, there is no cause for wonder at their anxiety. The 
assertion has been frequently made that Canadian cattle pay 
better than Irish or home-bred animals, but the statement has 
been very much doubted. Mr. Sutherland, has, however, 
put the matter to the test. He took fifteen head of cattle, being 
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respectively five Canadian, home-bred; and Irish. The five home- 
breds consisted of two year old shorthorn crosses in very moder- 
ate condition, having been summered on rather inferior pasture. 
The five Irish two-year-old polled crosses were the fair average 
of a lot bought in some weeks previously, and were considerably 
better conditioned than the home-breds. The five Canadians 
(two under two years old and three over) were of a somewhat 
“roughish ” description and in poor condition—four of them so 
much so that Mr. Sutherland was rather doubtful whether it 
would be giving them fair-play to place them on trial against the 
others. Each of the animals was fed with an exactly similar 
weight of food. The Irish, although gaining slightly in weight, 
gave little or no outward indication of gain in condition for the 
first eight or ten weeks. With the home-breds the rate of im- 
provement was more easily marked. In the Canadian lot im- 
provement in appearance was distinctly noticeable by the end of 
the first week, and increasingly so as time progressed. At the 
end of five months the average gain per head was: Canadian, 
468% pounds ; home-breds, 370: pounds ; Irish, 2473 pounds. 
The money values are shown in the following table :— 





a 


Increased profit on Canadian cattle over Irish} 3 7 


d 
Average cost price per head 6 
“ se cwt............ .... 3 
‘* selling price per head ............ | 21 6 6 18 4 0 17 19 0 
Sale price per cwt..... ...... . . ... .....| 113 2 : 1188 1128 
Average monthly return per head for keep...| 2 8 8 | 112 9 1 6 1} 
Fed en ad cattle over tomes à € 
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436. The following tables give the quantities and value of pro- 
visions exported, and the countries to which they were sent :— 


QUANTITLES AND VALUES OF PROVISIONS, THE PRODUCE OF 


RADARS RRORTED FROM THE DOMINION 


Sears Bt 


DURING THE 








Year. 


















Hams, Fork Butter. Egege. 
Doz. 









4,407,534 

























































1878. 
1882. 
1883: 
1884. 
1885. 
1866. : 
1887. 
1888. 
1889, 
1890. . 
1891. f 
1882... 12,316,050 
1993.11!) 20,116,988 
8 
1874. 120,770 
1875. 1,114,967 
He) tae 
1878. 564, 
1879. 332,462 
1880. 682 
| 11798 
1883. '575,082 
1884. 850,7: 
1885. . 758,015 
1886. 87; 745 455 
1887. 22,146 979,126 
1888. 686,661 095, 798,673 
1889. 407,884 | 27,970 831,968 
1890. 651,482 | 15,12 340,131 
1801. 635,782 | 16,061 602,178 
1892. 1,162,376 6,464 | 668,221 1,056,068 | 1,089,798 
1868. 2119244 | 21,279 | 1,087,986 | 13,407,470 | 1,296,814 | 368,007 





“Mutton included. +Not given. 
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STATEMENT OF THE TOTAL QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PROVI- 
SIONS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, EXPORTEN FROM THE 
DOMINION DURING THE YEARS 1874-1898 AND OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL COUNTRIES TO WHICH THEY WERE EXPORTED. 








Tora. Vaux Exportep To. 








i Great | United | New- | Other 
Quantity. | Value | Britsin. | States. | foundland. | Countries, 























8 8 
246,278 | 53,481 
344.278 | 80113 
m8 | 64,224 
206 96,872 
218886 | 49,640 
180 | 42714 
204,156 448 
203,730 | 40,392. 
49 | 49,996 
222,607 | 43,868 
225,662 | 28718 
233,866 | 46,897 
194,647 26,640 
244.480 | 32760 

197,700 | 33) 
178,684 | 38267 
10,312,902 163,829 | 37,875 
Learn iat | Scere 
18,108,498 214,867 | 67,075 

















437. À comparison of the import trade of Great Britain in 
certain articles and of the proportion of that trade done by Can- 
ada and the United States, for the three-year periods, 1890-92 and 
1887-89, shows that Great Britain imported during the 1890-92 
period a yearly average of 20,651 horses, against a yearly average 
of 12,326 horses in the period 1887-89. 

The United States contributed I-91 per cent of the imports 
of horses during the 1887-89 period, but dropped to 1°73 per 
cent, as their contribution, in the 1890-92 period. 

Canada’s contribution was 4°38 per cent in the’ 1890-92, and 
2 per cent in the 1887-89 period, thus showing that in the 
article of horses we have outstripped the United States and have 
made a very considerable advance on our exports of the 1887-89 
period. 

There is plenty of room for Canada in the way of sup- 
plying horses to Great Britain, for during the past three years 
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the mother country has imported from countries other than 
Canada a yearly average of nearly 16,000 horses, against a yearly 
average of 12,000 in the 1887-89 period. 


438. Of cattle Great Britain imported in the 1890-92 period a 
yearly average of 141,323 beeves more than in the 1887-89 per- 
iod. While the United States had 33°76 per cent of the supply 
which Great Britain needed in the 1887-89 period, they secured 
65:64 per cent of the greatly increased supply required in the 
1890-92 period. Canada advanced from 14°48 per cent during 
the 1887-89 period to 16°71 per cent in the 1890-92 period. 


439. The supply of sheep required by Great Britain from out- 
side countries fell off from an average of 868,524 in the 1887-89 
period to an average of 260,670 in the 1890-92 period. Canada, 
which had 5°46 per cent of the supply of 1887-80, against the 
United States supply of 0°78 per cent, increased her proportion 
to 16°66 per cent of the supply of the 1890-92 period, against an 
Increase to 2°49 per cent in the case of the United States. 

The decrease in live stock is due to the increased import of 
mutton. Great Britain required in 1887-89 period 216,080,341 
pounds of mutton, and in the 1890-92 period 226,581,260 pounds. 
In the first period about 104,000,000 pounds were imported as 
Aving sheep, while in the 1890-92 period only 31,280,400 pounds 
were imported in the form of the living animal. There is an 
increasing demand, but the form which the import takes has 
changed. Reducing the live sheep to pounds, we find that Can- 
ada sent Great Britain 5,697,620 pounds out of an annual aver- 
age required by the motherland of 216,080,341 pounds in the 
1887-89 period, and only 5,212,320 pounds out of an average of 
226,581,260 pounds, which Great Britain required annually in 
the 1890-92 period. In other words, Canada’s supply of Great 
Britain’s needs has fallen from 2°6 per cent to 2°3 per cent, while 
that from the United States has fallen in about the same propor- 
tion. The cut into the trade of mutton and sheep between this 
continent and Great Britain, owing to the export of frozen mutton 
from Australia, has been very considerable. 

Clearly, if this continent desires to do any considerable share 
of the supply of sheep and mutton required by Great Britain, it 
will have to resort to other plans than the old one of shipping the 
living animal. 


440. In pork, the United States supply nearly one-half the 
whole demand of Great Britain, and have advanced during the 
19 
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two periods under review from 35°51 per cent to 49°62 per cent. 
Canada has barely held her own. The total pork demand of 
Great Britain, however, shows a falling off from an average of 
48,592,000 pounds yearly à in the 1887-89 period to 37,889,000 


pounds in the 1890-92 pe 
Bacon and hams, however, now an increase from 448,221,000 


pounds a year in the 1887-89 period to 554,383,000 pounds a 
year in the 1890-92 period. In meeting this increased demand, 
Canada has just about held her own, her proportion being in 
the first period 1:67 per cent, against 1°63 per cent in the second. 
The United States have increased from 74°61 per cent in the 
1887-89 period to 87°53 per cent in the 1890-92 period 

In pork and in bacon and hams there was an increased yearly 
demand, averaging 95,478,618 pounds. Canada sent an average 
of 1,488,800 pounds more in the 1890-92 period than in the 1887- 
89 period. Notwithstanding the increased supply from Canada, 
this country barely held its proportion, on account of the increased 
demand. There is clearly a great market for Canada's bacon and 

ams. 


441. In salted beef, there was a demand in 1890-92 period for 
29,788,000 pounds, which was met by the United States to the 
extent of 28,593,600 pounds, or 96 per cent of the whole. Can- 
ada may have sent some, but it does not appear in the returns as 
such. The demand increased in the 1890-92 period by 3,300,000 
pounds a year, as compared with the previous three years. 


442. In fresh beef, Great Britain needed in the 1890-92 period 
an average of 218,580,000 pounds, which was an increase over 
the yearly average of 1887-89 of 112,000,000 pounds. Canada 
does not seem to have participated in this trade. The United 
States take the lion’s share, having to their credit 88°74 per cent 
of the whole supply, against 97 per cent in the period 1887-89. 
Other British possessions have, however, increased their supply 
from 5,600,000 pounds a year in the 1887-89 period to 14,130,000 
pounds in the 1890-92 period. All that Canada has had of this 
trade was 0:01 per cent, just a mere trace. 

Of meats, all other, Great Britain needed 92,082,000 pounds 
a vear during the three years, 1890-92. This was an increase of 
Over 21,000,000 pounds a year over the 1887-89 period. The 
United States secured 74°15 per cent and Canada 3°85 per cent, 
both countries showing an increased proportion, as compared 
with the 1887-89 period, when the United States supplied 46 per 
cent and Canada 1°54 per cent. 
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” 443. Summing these particulars, we find that Great Britain, 
during the three-year period, 1890-92, took a yearly average of 
141,323 more cattle than in the 1887-89 period ; that she took 
a yearly average of 607,900 fewer live sheep in 1890-92 than in 
1887-89, and that of meats of all kinds she took a yearly average 
of 1,128 million pounds in 1890-92, against a yearly average of 
813,000,000 pounds in 1887-89. Thus, her yearly average de- 
mand from outside countries increased by 315,000,000 pounds. 


444. Canada’s share in that 1,128 million pounds was 12,576,- 
362 pounds, or a little over 1 per cent of the whole. While the 
demand in Great Britain has increased by over 38% per cent, 
by comparison of the two periods, Canada’s share has increased 
by 45% per cent, so that relatively Canada is getting a larger 
share. There is, however, an immense demand, which she is as 
well able to supply as any other country. 


445. The United States share in that 1,128 million pounds of 
meat foods was 795,255,633 pounds, or about 701 per cent. 
While the demand in Great Britain has increased by over 38% 
per cent, by comparison of the two periods, the United States 
share has increased by 55 per cent. 

While both Canada and the United States have increased their 
contributions to the meat supply of Great Britain, relatively to 
each other the United States have made the greater proportionate 


increase. 


446. The following table will show the percentage of increase 
or decrease in the several items named, in the period 1890-92, 
compared with the period 1887-89 :— 


England. | Canada. | U. States. 


Meats. Increase or | Increase or | Increase or 


Decrease Decrease Decrease 
in demand. | in demand. | in demand. 




















Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Mutton.............. acces veveccencenses 74°6 | ..... ..... —27°0 
Pork. ... ...... cece cc cece ours ....| —22°0 —91°5 9:0 
Bacon and hams.............. ........ .. 24°0 20°5 45°1 
Boef, salted and fresh............ .. ...... 85'5 —25 "7 125 
All other meats.................. eos 30°6 225 5 110°6 


194 
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447. England required from outside countries as follows :— 























Meats. 1887-89 period. | 1890-92 period 
Lbs. Lbs. 

Mutton ................. Spence eee cence eneees 111,857,461 195,300,859 
Pork. ... ... ........ D ue oo ee cece een eee 48,572,011 37,888,965 
Bacon and hams.......... Dose ce ue soso 448,221,088 554,382.752 
Beef, salted and fresh. ...... . . ............... 133,879, 947 | 248,367,814 
All other meats......... ......... .. ... ..... 70,477,941 | 92,082, 181 

Total..... ............... ......... 813, 008, 448 1,128,022 571 

CANADA SENT 

Mutton .... .... .... ... eee e ee eces ve. ee 2,274 | .... .... 208 
Pork....... .. cece ccc ccc cece cece ces css. 51,055 4,317 
Bacon and hams.. ....... ............... .. 7,481,695 9,017,256 
Beef, salted and fresh. .. .......... ...... .... 16,889 12,555 
All other meats. . de es cece eee c ee oe ee 1,088,151 3,542,234 

Total .................. ... ..... 8,640,064 12,576,362 

UNITED STATES SEN 

Mutton ........... ee... eue vec... 200,300 144,525 
Pork..... .. D nssnrsossesess à so 17,249, 768 18,799,276 
Bacon and hams.:.... .. .. .... ............ $34,411,085 , 236,823 
Beef, salted and fresh .. ous... . . 129, 158,373 222,791,085 
All other MeatS.. 2... .... cece cee cee eens 32,422, 264 64,283,974 

Total ....... ............. ..... 513,441,792 795, 255, 683 


448. Taking lard, Great Britain imported in the 1890-92 period 
an average of 133,000,000 pounds, against an average of 114,- 
452,000 pounds in the 1887-89 period. The United States sup- 
plied 97°45 per cent of this for the 1890-92 period, against 94°37 
per cent in the 1887-89 period, while Canada’s share fell off from 
o‘o9 per cent in 1887-89 to 0°03 per cent in 1890-92. 


449. In tallow, Great Britain imported in the 1890-92 period 
154,204,325 pounds a year, against 122,642,987 pounds in the 
1887-89 period. The United States secured 30°73 per cent of 
this trade in the 1890-92 period, against 28°65 per cent in the 
1887-89 period, while Canada’s share decreased from 0°05 per 
cent to O0'02 per cent. 
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' 450. In butter, Great Britain’s imports were 236,929,765 pounds 
a year in the 1890-92 period, against 190,863,269 pounds a year 
in the 1887-89 period. The United States, which had in the 
1887-89 period 26°69 per cent of the supply had in 1890-92 only 
3°71. Canada’s share fell from 1°45 per cent to 1°19 per cent. 


451. In cheese, Great Britain’s imports amounted to a yearly 
average in 1890-92 of 239,613,397 pounds, against a yearly aver- 
age of 211,396,416 pounds in 1887-89. The United States supplied 
31°05 per cent of the demand in the 1890-92 period, and 35-09 
per cent in 1887-89—a considerable falling off—while Canada’s 
supply showed an increase from 38°57 to 44°19 per cent. 


452. In poultry, Great Britain imported in 1890-92 a yearly 
average of $2,495,409 in value, and in 1887-89 a yearly average 
of $2,087,514 in value. The amount supplied by the United 
States and by Canada is insignificant, the United States showing a 
decrease from 0°59 per cent to 0°37 per cent, and Canada an in- 
crease from 0°07 per cent to o‘15 per cent. 


453. In eggs, Great Britain’s requirements were a yearly aver- 
age of 106,863,263 dozens in 1890-92, against a yearly average 
of 93,021,730 dozens in 1887-89. The amount supplied by the 
United States and by Canada in 1887-89 was infinitesimal. The 
amount supplied by the United States in 1890-92 was also in- 
finitesimal, but that supplied by Canada had risen from nothing 
in 1887-89 to 1°45 per cent of the total demand in the 1890-92 
period, she having sent a yearly average of 1,500,000 dozens. 


454. In wheat, Great Britain’s requirements from outside coun- 
tries amounted to 119,273,119 bushels in 1890-92, against 106,- 
783,144 bushels in 1887-89, an average yearly increase of 12,400,- 
ooo bushels. In the same period Great Britain’s imports of flour 
were an average of 10,192,439 barrels for 1890-92, and an average 
of 9,267,208 barrels for 1887-89. The proportions imported from 
the United States were, of wheat, 37°83 per cent in 1890-92, 
against 39°72 per cent in 1887-89, and of flour, 78°70 per cent, 
against 75:44 per cent, a decrease of 1:89 points in wheat and an 
increase of 3°26 points in flour. The proportions imported from 
Canada were, of wheat, in the later period 2:30 per cent, and in 
the earlier 2°14; of flour, 2:36 per cent and 1:66 per cent re- 
spectively, showing that Canada increased the proportion of 
wheat, but decreased the proportion of flour, sent to the British 
market. 
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455. In barley, Great Britain’s imports were for 1890-92 per- 
iod, 37,660,799 bushels, and for 1887-89 period 41,180,087, a de- 
crease of three and one-half millions of bushels in a year. The 
United States supplied in the 1887-89 period 2°40 per cent, while 
Canada increased her proportion from o‘or in 1887-89 to 2°30 
per cent in 1890-92. 


456. In oats, Great Britain’s demands fell from 54,050,097 
bushels, the average of the three-year period, 1887-89, to an aver- 
age of 49,400,000 bushels in 1890-92. The United States, which 
had in 1887-89 period 0°03 per cent of the supply, secured 10°59 
per cent in 1890-92, and Canada advanced from 1°12 per cent to 
4°19 per cent. 


457. In pease, Great Britain’s imports for 1890-92 were 4,208,- 
314 bushels a year, a decrease of 223,098 bushels, as compared 
with the average of 1887-89. The United States increased their 
share from 0°73 to 1°56 per cent, while Canada increased its 
from 50‘27 per cent to 60°45 per cent. 


458. In potatoes, Great Britain imported in 1890-92 a yearly 
average of 5,065,681 bushels, an increase over the yearly average 
of the preceding three years of 702,914 bushels. The United 
States share decreased from 0°02 per cent to O°OI per cent, and 
Canada’s increased from 0°02 per cent to 0:07 per cent. 


459. In green apples, Great Britain’s imports averaged 3,079,- 
o10 bushels a year in the 1890-92 period, a decrease of 38,779 
bushels. The United States, which supplied 59°20 per cent of 
the demand in the 1887-89 period, supplied only 43°21 per cent 
in the 1890-92 period, while Canada increased its proportion from 
36°35 per cent in the 1887-89 period to 44°58 per cent in the 


1890-92 period. 


460. A comparison of the year ended June 3oth, 1893, with 
the three-year period, 1890-92, in the articles already enumer- 
ated, shows that in horses Canada increased the proportion of her 
supply of England’s wants from 4°38 per cent to 15 per cent, 
while the United States advanced from 1°73 per cent to 4°34. 
It is thus seen that Canada, which outstripped the United States 
in 1890-92, has done even better in 1893, the increase having 
been for Canada, in comparison with the United States as 8 to 5. 

The demand in England in 1893 has not been equal to that in 


the period 1890-92. 
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461. With respect to cattle, the demand in Great Britain was 
smaller in 1893 than in the previous three-year period by 150,000 
head, but in supplying that demand Canada has advanced from 
16% per cent. to 25 per cent, while the United States have in- 
creased but 5 per cent over their previous proportion. 


462. In sheep, there has been a decrease in the number imported 
by Great Britain in the fiscal year 1892-93, as compared with the 
previous three-year period, though, during the calendar year 
1893, there was an increase in England’s imports of 6,000, as 
compared with the calendar year 1892. Canada’s proportion of 
the supply increased from'1624 per cent in 1890-92 to 2173 per 
cent in 1892-93, while that of the United States fell off from 2°49 
per cent to 0°08 per cent. 


463. The decrease in the British import of sheep, which is very 
marked, having been 62,682 in 1893, and 344,504 in 1891, has 
been accompanied with a great increase in the importation of 
fresh mutton, the quantity imported in the calendar year 1893 
having been 1,971,500 cwt., against 1,662,994 cwt. in 1891. The 
following table will show the growth of the mutton trade and 
the decrease of the sheep trade during a series of years :— 


BRITISH IMPORTS. 





Year. Sheep. Fresh Mutton. 





Number. Cwt. 
1886. ..................,...... .. .............. 1,038, 965 653, 447 
1887.......... .... . ..... .... cee .... ...... 971,404 788,114 
1888.. ... . ......... Deus cesse vos. 956,210 988,010 
1889,...,... ,... ..... .............. ......... 677,958 1,225,058 
1890.. ......,.... ... ......................... 358,458 1,656,419 
1891.......................... .. .. ... .. ... 344,504 1,662, 994 
ee 79,048 1,699, 966 
CS .. ... ......... ,.. ............... 62,682 1,971,500 





464. Canada and the United States do very little in the line of 
supplying Great Britain with mutton, the United States supply 
being only equal to oo2 per cent of the total in 1893 and Canada 
sending absolutely nothing. The great supplier of mutton is 
Australia, which in 1893 marketed in Great Britain 1,187,458 
cwt. out of a total import of 1,971,500, or over 60 per cent : New 
Zealand being the principal exporter from the Australian group. 
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465. Canada can only enter into competition with the Aus- 
tralian colonies by adopting the freezing process employed by 
them. Even with the adoption of the same means it is doubtful 
if it would be worth while to make the attempt to compete, the 
conditions of sheep-raising in Australia being such as to enable 
sheep-raisers there to carry on the business in the best possible 
way. 


466. In pork, the trade statistics show that Great Britain re- 
quired during the fiscal year 1892-93 a larger quantity than the 
average of the previous three years, that the United States sup- 
plied under 31 per cent, against nearlly 50 per cent in the 1890-92 
period, and that Canada advanced her supply from o‘oi per cent 
to I‘o1 per cent; the United States going down and Canada 
going up. 


467. In salted beef, the requirements of Great Britain were less 
in 1892-93 than the average of the previous three-year period by 
4,000,000 pounds, and the demand for the calendar year 1893 was 
over 8,000,000 pounds less than for the calendar year 1892, show- 
ing that during the last six months the falling off in the demand has 
not only continued but has gone on at an accelerated rate. The 
United States in the fiscal year 1893 did 97 per cent of the sup- 
plying and Canada did nothing. 


468. In fresh beef, Great Britain, during the fiscal year 1892-93, 
increased her importations from 218% million pounds in the 
previous three-year period to 22134 million pounds. Of this 
business the United States did nearly 93 per cent and Canada 
only o‘or per cent, showing no increase over past years. 

This trade received a check during the last six months of the 
calendar year 1893, in common with other branches of meat sup- 
ply, owing probably to the great coal strike in the United King- 
dom, which began in July with 28,000 miners and surface-workers 
leaving work, and ended in October, the Government’s interven- 
tion proving successful in effecting a settlement of the dispute. 


469. In meats, all other, Canada, during the fiscal year 1892-93, 
supplied 9°43 per cent of the demand from the United Kingdom, 
against 3°85 per cent in the previous period, 1890-92, while the 
United States supply fell from 74 per cent to 52°6 per cent. 


470. In the supply of lard and tallow Canada increased her 
proportion of the former, and remained at the same percentage 
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as before with respect to tallow. Of the two articles Great 
Britain required in 1893 no less than 285,000,000 pounds, the 
United States supplying, of lard, 98 per cent and of tallow 15:60 
per cent, and Canada supplying only 698,517 pounds of the first 
and 35,034 pounds of the second. 


471. The demands of the United Kingdom in butter were 
257,860,764 pounds, an increase over the 1890-92 average of 20,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Canada advanced her proportion of the supply from 1:19 per 
cent in the average of the three years 1890-91-92, to 2°35 per cent, 
while the United States fell from the three years’ average of 3:71 
per cent to 1°50 per cent. 


472. In cheese, Great Britain required 251,582,352 pounds dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1892-93, against an average of 239,613,397 
pounds in the three-year period. Of this quantity Canada sup- 
plied 53°08 per cent, an advance from 44°I9 per cent, her propor- 
tion in the three-year period. The United States, which. in the 
three years 1890-91-92 averaged 31°05 per cent, fell off to 27 4% 
per cent in 1893. 


473. In eggs, Canada sent 3°83 per cent in 1893, against 1°45 
per cent in 1890-91-92. 


474. In wheat, Canada did 7°08 per cent of the supplying of 
Great Britain, against the average of 2:30 per cent in the previous 
three-year period. 


475. Im barley, the two countries do pretty nearly the same 
proportion, the United States proportion being 1°92 per cent and 
Canada’s 1°51, and in each case the proportion in 1893 was less 
than in the 1890-92 period. 


_ 476. In oats, Canada’s proportion advanced from 4:19 per cent 
in 1890-92 to 13°08 per cent in 1893, while that of the United 
States receded from 10°59 per cent in 1890-92 to 2°53 per cent 


in 1893. 


477. In pease, Canada’s proportion was 60°90 per cent in 1893 
and 60°45 per cent in the 1890-92 period. The United States 
Proportion was 1°56 per cent. 


478. In flour of wheat, Great Britain’s imports for the fiscal 
year 1892-93 were 11,792,699 barrels, of which the United States 
supplied nearly 88 per cent and Canada 1°73 per cent. In the 
three-year period the United States supplied 78-70 per cent and 


_ 
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Canada 1:66. The gain by Canada was small compared with 
that of the United States. 

In this trade Great Britain’s imports in 1881 were equal to 
68,505,319 cwt., of which 16°6 per cent was in the form of flour. 
In 1893 the imports were 87,007,808 cwt., of which 25-4 per cent 
was in the form of flour. 


479. During the period 1881-93 (13 years), Great Britain has 
imported 35,253,642 tons of wheat and 9,530,495 tons of flour. 
Of this amount the United States have supplied over 52 per cent 
of the wheat and 80°'4 per cent of the flour. 


480. Cariada’s share has been small, and her proportion of flour 
has not increased as it might have done. There is a large trade 
to be done, and Canada, having a better wheat than the United 
States, ought to do a much larger proportion than she does. Out 
of 10,000,000 barrels wanted 180,000 is a small proportion. 


481. In supplying the demand of potatoes neither Canada nor 
the United States do much. The United Kingdom requires 
a yearly average of nearly 6,000,000 bushels. The United States 
supplied 0:06 per cent and Canada 0:07 per cent of the total of 
7,049,975 bushels imported by the United Kingdom in 1893. 


482. In apples (green), Canada supplied Great Britain in 1893 
with 65:93 per cent of her imports, against 44:60 per cent in 
the previous three-year period. The United States, which in the 
three-year period supplied 43:21 per cent of the imports, in 1893 
fell off to 25°32 per cent. 


483. Put into tabular form, the returns show as under :— 


CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
1893 COMPARED WITH 1890-1-2. 











| 
Article. , Canada. United! States. 

| 

| =. We. 
Horges..................... se ..ses.s. cross Increase. nc 
Cattle.. ..................... D eereceueeee J} ooo“ some 
Sheep .... ... .................. .......... “s 
Mutton........ ........... cece weer eee tenees None. “s 
Pork. ............ ...,,................. Louer Increase. “e 
Bacon and hams....... ... .. ......,.... .... “6 ‘6 
Beef, salted.... ...... ............... ......... None. Increase. 

‘  fresh....... ....... den ceseoseese co Stationary. se 

Meats, all other ...... ........ .... ... ........ Increase. Decrease. 
Lard ................ ........... Lensoceso ‘ Increase. 
Tallow......... Le one beet eo usure esse Stationary. 


Butter... 0.0... ccc cc cece cece nee senccccacs | Increase. “ 
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CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES EXPORTS—Continued. 




















Article. Canada. United States. 

Cheese. ..... Lue eee we eesee ous vues eee ..-.| Increase. Decrease. 
Poultry ....... ... ............ ............... x None 
WE. LOL NINNNINNN TT a Increase. 
bo ........................ ..........| Decrease. Decrease. 

eee wes cece cece eee © tee eee cece + ae Increase. “ 
Pense........,. ... ....... ussosseous vvveses ‘4 Stationary. 
Flour................ se. cece cece erereeseees “ Increase. 
Potatoes.. ...................................... Stationary. “s 
Apples, green. ................. ........... .... Increase. Decrease. 


484. Considerable attention has been directed in recent years 
to the cultivation of the sugar beet, and for the purpose of en- 
couraging the industry, the Government, at present, pays a bounty 
on all beet sugar produced ; but though there is no doubt that 
many parts of Canada are well adapted for the cultivation of the 
beet, the art of producing sugar therefrom, with profit to the 
producer, does not appear at present to be understood in this 
country. The bounty paid is $1 per ton, with an additional 3% 
cents for every pound testing over 70 degrees, and the payments 
made so far have been :— 


Year ended 30th June, 1892... .. .... .................... 823,767 
Year ended 30th June, 1898........ ........ ..... ........ 20,568 


485. The total production of sugar in the world during the last 
three years has been calculated as follows* :— 
SUGAR PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


en —— a 











Kind of Sugar. som 1891-92. | 1892-93. 
Beet sugar (Europe). ...................... .-Tons.| 3,695,568 | 3,490,927 | 3,400,000 
Cane sugar.... ...... . .......... ....... ‘| 2,529,536 | 2,795,500 | 2,760,000 


Total. .......... ................. | 6,225,104 | 6,286,427 | 6,160,000 





486. The following is a comparison between the exports of 
agricultural produce of 1892 and 1893, calculated in the same 
manner as the tables in the chapter on Trade and Commerce. 
It will be seen that the increase in 1893 was due entirely to larger 
volume, and that, in spite of some heavy advances and declines, 
Prices as a whole remained very much the same as in 1892, the 
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increase of over three and a half million dollars in volume being 
only offset by a fall of $437,000 in price. The heaviest falls were 
in horses, sheep, wheat, barley, flour and potatoes, while the great- 
est increase was in bacon, cheese, apples and swine. 

EXPORTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE OF CANADA IN 1893, 


COMPARED AS TO QUANTITY AND VALUE WITH 
THOSE OF 1892. 




















VALUE. INCREASED OR DxCREASRD VALUR 
Articles. Actual At prices Due to Variation in Actually 
in in — —#— ——| more or less 
1893. 1892. Quantity. | Price. | than 1892 
8 8 $ 8 8 
Horses ......... ... |  1,461,157 1,618,000! + 264,000! — 157,000! + 107,130 
Cattle.............. 7,745 083 7,751,000) + 2,000! — 6,000 — 3,866 
Sheep ............ . 1,247,855 1,516,000! +  131,000;— 268,000|\— 137,291 
Swine .. 146,090 85,000! + 83,000! +  61,000!/+ 144,452 
Other animals and! 
poultry.. ........ | 61,127 63,000! + 13,000\— 2,000! + 11,475 
Mutton ............ 7,671 8,000|— 11,000! +  5,000!-— 5,987 
Pork................ 81,953 50,000! + 42,000! + 32,000! + 74,087 
Bacon ....... ...... | 1,830,368} 1,639,000/+ 545,000] + 191,000/+ 736,168 
Hams.............. 140, 150: 118,000} + ,000! + 22,000} + 82,349 
Beof ............... 21,279 16,000} + 10,000! + 5,000! + 14,825 
Meats, canned...... ' 1,005,087 998,000! + 367,000 +  7,0001+ 373,740 
‘* __ allother..... 25,228 38, 000! + 20,000 — 13,000! + 7,012 
Poultry, dressed .. 20,840 19,000; — 8,000! + 2,000)— 5,638 
we cee tense ceess 66,773 56,000! + 58,000! + 11,000! + 64,269 
Tallow ............. 2,283 2,000} + 2,000!..... .... + 1,858 
Butter ...... ...... 1,296,814 1,295,000! + 239,000 +  2,000/+ 240,756 
Cheese ....... 13,407,470|  13,198,000 + 1,545,000 + 210,000 + 1,755,058 
ges see cee ce eee 868,007 935,000! — ,000|— 67,000 — 221,791 
eat..... ........ 7,060,033 7,393,000! + 445,000 — 333,000! + 112,182 
Barley.. . 944,355 1,025,000 —  1,588,000 81,000! —- 1,669,008 
‘6 malt ........ 1,245 +000! Ss ne — 
Oats...... Les eue 2,553,910 2,542,000 +  $801,000;+ 12,000;+ 312,654 
Pease, whole........ 2,441,434 392,000'— 864,000) + ,000\— 813,724 
‘* split......... 137,198 149,000! — 46,000! — 12,000 — 58,178 
Rye. .... ........ 39,243 51,000 -- 139,000 — 12,000 — 151,262 
Beans .............. 355,682 000:— 52,000\— 4,000 — 55, 963 
Other grain......... 302,422 344,000] — 83,000! — 000|— 75,211 
conne veus ae 180,766 198,000} + 000|\— 17,000! + 35,623 
Flour, wheat....... 1,741,028 1,921,000! + 137,000 — 180,000'— 43,385 
t meal ........ 625,977 629,000! + 220,000  3,000/+ 216,658 
Potatoes. . ....... 421,958 561,000! + 266,000 — 139,000! + 537 
Hops............... 48,244 54,000! + 50,000! — x + 48,994 
Hay ............ 1,452,872, 1,432,000 +  651,000|4 21, + 653,339 
Straw .............. 26,056. 27,000! + 18,000! — 1,000! + 11,733 
snnenses soso 124,082! 102,000 — 10,000! + 22,000) + 11,722 
Apples, dried..... 199,699 195,000 +  180,000/+  5,000/+ 185,307 
green oF ripe. 2,731,223! 2,484,000 + 1,039,000}+ 247, + 1,288,340 
truite, her..... 169,094: 154,000! — 21,000] + 165,090! — 5,852 
sesssses ose 228,311! 256, 000) + 55,000,— 28,000] + 27,451 
Other animal pro- | | 
ducts............. 589,870 573,000! — 69,000! + 17,000 — 52,344 
All other articles... 492, 969, 501,000 — 178,000\— 8,000 —— 186,095 


en 











Total ........ .| §2,302,906' 52,744,000 + 3,592,000!— 442,000! + 3,149,833 
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487. The following table, compiled from returns furnished by 
the Custom house authorities, is a comparative statement of the 
quantities and values of the exports from the port of Montreal, 
during the season of navigation in the years 1892 and 1893, of 
the principal articles of Canadian agricultural produce, showing 
the countries to which they were shipped :— 





















































Countries 1892. 
ARTICLES. to which Ex- 
ported Quantity. | Value. 
$ 
Horses. ..... No. |Great Britain. 1,728 253,010 
United States. 924 105,303 
Newfoundland 15 2,776 
Belgium......|.. Less a 
2,667 361,089 
Cattle ..... ‘* ‘Great Britain. 96,632 6,882,788 
Germany. ... 1,591 124,780 
Belgium..... 500 ,000 
iNewfoundland|....... ....| .... ...... 
98,723 7,047,568 
Sheep. ..... 4 (Great Britain.| 15,794 | 142,202 
Dnited States. 276 
Newfoundland}..... ... .|.... ...... 
15,563 142,478 
Swine .... ‘‘ 'Great Britain. 1,281 11,374 
United States. 3 
| 1,284 11,439 
Mutton ....Lbs.|United States. 7,877 1,414 
Pork........ ‘‘ (Great Britain.|....... . |.. ........ 
B. W. Indies..l............1....... ... 
Newfoundland 62,518 3,420 
| 62,518 8,420 
Bacon and | 
hams..... ‘ IGreat Britain.| 1,849,245 185,120 
Newfoundland 2,170 1 
United States 38 6 
CFIDADY .....| ...........1............ 
B. W. Indies. .| . .........| ... ...... 
Belgium......l......:. ...| .... ..... 
1,851,453 185,377 


Eee 





*Board of Trade Journal, February, 1898. 

































































1898. 
Quantity. Value. 
8 
1,709 | 223,035 
1,064 |  13L911 
42 4,940 
. 1 200 
2,816 | 360,086 
81,421 | 6,307,488 
1,042 79,460 
498 39, 840 
74 2 864 
83,085 | 6,429,652 
3,625 41,982 
luresese aah age: 
3,698 42, 362 
187 1,370 
137 1,370 
6,682 1,132 
1,400 105 
5,000 310 
158,550 11,064 
164,950 11.479 
3,008,283 | 300,673 
| 39,569 "036 
13 2 
340 36 
2,000 250 
60 10 
8,050,265 | 305,007 
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ARTICLES. 


Beef, fresh 


and salted. Lba. 


Meats, 
canned.... 


“Meats, | 
all other... 


66 


66 


‘Tallow ..... 


Butter...... 


Cheese ..... “ 




















Countries 1892. 1898. 
to which Ex- —______ 
ported. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
8 
Great Britain.}........... . 
United States.!........... |....... . . 
Newfoundland 5,100 322 
5,100 322 
Great Britain.| 9,852,063 982,431 
Newfoundland]|............|............ 
United States.| .. .......| .......... 
France........l....... ....1...... ..... 
eo 
9,852,063 982,431 
Great Britain. 120 
United States. 18,769 1,321 
Germany es rs . 
Sweden.. .. [.. .. ......|............1...... 
Newfoundland 2,334 632 
. W. Indies.. 24 48 
22,054 2,021 
Great Britain. 173,073 17,289 
Newfoundland 785 56 
United States.|. .. ..... wees ver. 
173,858 17,345 
Great Britain. 32,7 1,807 
Great Britain.| 5,325,878 965, 934 
United States. 683 135 
Ys... 7.071 1,175 
Newfoundland 378,715 72,786 
Belgium ... 414 81 
B. W. Indies 2,250 450 
France........l. ..........1..... eae 
St. Pierre.....l........... |........... 
5,715,011 1,040,561 
Great Britain .| 104,190,985 | 10,318,961 
United States. 29 8 
Newfoundland 164,089 16,554 
iumM...... 1,750 175 
B. W. Indies. 2, 260 
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Countries 1892. 
ARTICLES. to which Ex- 
ported. Quantity. 
Eggs ...... Doz.|Great Britain.| 2,744,134 
United States. 1,850 
Belgium...... 490 
Newfoundland 160 
France........1.......... .1............ 
2,746,634 
Wheat.... Bush.|Great Britain.| 4,057,201 
United States. 58 
Newfoundland 3 
Germany ..... 296,736 
Belgium. ..... 12,049 
Holland ...... 217,460 
Denmark .....l......... echoes ......... 
4,583,507 
Barley.... ‘ |Great Britain. 898,722 
Holland ...... 8,761 
Newfoundland 2,082 
United States. 10 
409,575 
Oats... ‘¢ |Great Britain.| 4,910,997 
Newfoundland 8,378 
United States. 41,820 
Germany..... 14,971 
iuMm...... 206,806 
Holland...... 12,449 
B. W. Indies 1, 
France........1............1............ 
5,196,771 
Pease, whole 
and split, “ 











Great Britain.| 1,685,489 
G 992 


ermany..... 256, 
um...... 50,002 
Holland ...... 108,206 
Newfoundland 40,279 
United States.|...... 
B. W. Indies..|............|.. ......... 
2,140,968 
































1898. 








Quantity. Value. 





esse ssl esse 





1,114 5,440 
41,778 31,300 
7,648 

41,825 31,370 


44,286 25,817 
ile 7 
46,280 | 27,009 


249 11,244 
181,731 67,392 
166,018 68,156 
147,080 64,857 

236 90 
416 164 





2,924,496 | 1,119,134 








1,691,628 1,208,631 
93, 937 137,759 
115,538 90,158 


87,478 67,912 
20,942 17,813 
52 42 
500 725 


1,578,233 2,110,075 1,518,040 
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Countries 1892. 1898. 
ARTICLES. to which Ex- _ | 
ported 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ 8 
Rye...... Bush. Great Britain. . 13,941 12,079 29,675 14,890 
ermany...... 10, 958 ,500 |........ ...1............ 
Holland ...... 9,017 8,100 | ..... ..... . 
Newfoundland. 5 5 |............1........ 
Belgium. .. . |...... ... - Cees wee | 8,72n 6,104 
33,921 29, 684 38,345 20,994 
Flour..... Bris. Great Britain. . 129,547 572,710 153,975 665, 267 
Belgium. ..... 30 100 |... .... ..|..... . 
Newfoundland. 106,505 500,236 | 156,281 668,340 
Germany...... 179 894 320 1896 
B. W. Indies... 20 ns Penne 
United States. .|..... .... |........... | 451 1,856 
St. Pierre......|. .. .... |... . .... 150 498 
236,281 1,074,030 311,177 1,337,797 
Oatmeal. ... ‘ |Great Britain. . 55,470 254,817 48,615 | 179,552 
Newfoundland. 1,866 9,364 2,569 ,687 
United States. . 2 6 1 4 
(Germany .... |. . . . ... | .. . ...... 164 656 
57,338 264,187 51,349 189, 899 
Potatoes.. Bush. Great Britain. . 8,600 | 1,808 !............1............ 
United States. . 814 | 208 . 506 ns 
Newfoundland. 120 | 60 | 1,000 545 
4,534 , 2,076 , 1,506 rt 
Hay...... Tons Great Britain . 21,020 237,904 | 58,749 667,212 
United States. . 137 | 1,337 | 336 3,660 
° Germany ...... 1,111 16,338 — 2,185 28, 458 
Belgium... .... 1,182 154 2015 
Newfoundland. 2,187 22,409 : 2,503 26,689 
B. W. Indies... 24 210 : 4 48 
France ........| .... . . loss. 5,286 59,896 
St. Pierre......1...... .. .. léssusess ce | 10 120 
| 24,561 | 278,730 69,827 788,098 
Apples....Brls. Great Britain. . 436,941 957,679 60,171 185,584 
Newfoundland. 10,855 30,571 1,881 5,949 
United States. . 991 2,503 32 84 
Other countries 7 13 |. RE 
France ........1 .......... |........, ae 8 14 
Germany. ....| ... .......1............ 14 55 
l —— VS et | ee ee ew | cmt à. ee | ee —— —=—, 
448,794 990, 766 62,101 | 191,636 
Total value..|.... | 30,837,997 | .... ...... | 27,891,468 
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488. The following table gives the total imports for home con- 
sumption and imports from Great Britain and the United States 
into Canada of agricultural produce in 1893 :— 








ARTICLES, 
Horses........ No. 
Cattle ........ “ 
Sheep . “ 
Swine......... 
Other animals 
Mutton...... Lbe. 
Pork......... “s 
Bacon & hams ‘ 
Meats, all other ‘‘ 
Lard.. ..... “s 
Tallow....... “ 
Hides........ .. 
Wool........ Lbs. 
Butter....... ‘6 
Chesse ose “6 
Kees | Laseeece Doz. 

t.. .... Bush 
Barley...... “ 
Oats........ “ 
Pease...... se 
Beans ...... ss 
Rye........ “ 
Corn. ...... ‘6 
Cornmeal....Brls. 
Oatmeal. ..Lbs. 
Flour, wheat. Brls. 
Bran, mill feed, &c. 
Potatoes... . Bush 
Hay........ Tons. 
Hops... ... Lbs. 
Seed, flax... Bush. 

‘ allother ‘ 
Hemp, und’d, Cwt 
and plants, 
all kinds. .. 


. "| Bush. 
Berries, all kds, lbe 


All other articles .|.......... 


eeoeeovneevevfeeenzn rv eees 


[MPORTS ENTERED FoR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


ES A SS aS TS 





























Total From Great Britain. | From United States. 
Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
$ 3 
1,762 78,225 58 896 1,706| - 77,256 
1,629 20, 437 1 40 1,628 20,397 
37,994 91,406|..........|. ........ 37,994 91,406 
dessus 5251..........1... ......1........., 522 
en Ae 15,9191.......... 1,919|.......... 12,523 
2,132 149|..........1 ... .... 1,787 140 
3,865,946| 272,780 3,600 318| 3,860,146| 272,297 
670,155 76,008 5,085 851! 664,950 76,143 
2,316,881 91,594 11,640 789| 2,304,741 90,780 
1,694,300; 163,018 31,061 3,961] 1,631,656] 154,836 
147,630 12,672 960 86} 146,518 12,570 
612,749 33,978 26,591 1,775] 585,658 32,182 
Lecce eens 1,947,886]1.......... ,8881..........| 1,781,063 
10,503,645| 1,651,440| 3,021,673| 571,869) 4,114,476) 570,384 
224, 46,637 1,123 280 223,061 331 
116,106 20,964 18,550 3,942 89,437 15,761 
. 12,2971...... . 1,208}.......... 10,341 
72,977 13,194 111 40 58,519 12,122 
9,069 8,160 12 17 9,057 8,143 
2,138 1,365 520 432 1,618 933 
264 19,886 309 482 43,951 19,401 
11,082 16,112 1,245 1,719 9,649 14,092 
13,752 21,742 166 248 12,757 ,890 
2211..........1.......... 221 
2,031,375| 981,588]....... ..1.......... 2,081,375} 981,588 
,495} 158,819 8 21 65,4 158,798 
216,204 6,915 83,361 2,699| 132,843 4,216 
34,507 127,00 2105 10,867 32,398, 116,119 
296 37,571 28 80 53,258 , 
1,494 14,161! .........1.......... 1,494 14,151 
, 163,374 89,213 30,673| 350,334 94,530 
11,718 12,637 22 1 11,488 11,979 
cece eecees 462,605|.......... 28,064|.......... 404,679 
198,800! 1,150,134 88,098| 474,681 96,802] 575,985 
dessous 105,626|.......... 3,331|........ . 100,860 
13,073,185} 1,717,635 928 561! 12,753,477} 1,616,385 
16,623 1,337 81 10 16,542 1,827 
11,146 85,165) .........|..... .... 11,138 35,109 
437 851..........1.... 437 35 
53,850 11,4641..........1.......... 53,850 11,464 
995,670 70,207| 296,872 31,979] 697,548 88,146 
1,091,365 61,9821..........1.......... 1,091,085 61,971 
5,715 20,286|..........1.......... 5,715 20, 286 
721,635 65,067 86 4) 721,471 65,058 
848,4911.......... ,58231.......... 687,075 
10,698,619|......... 1,396,520}.......... 8,356,582 





\ 
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489. The following table gives a statement of exports from 
Canada in 1893 of agricultural produce, showing total exports 
and exports to Great Britain and the United States :— 








Exports, THE PBODUCE or CANADA. 





‘Apmis, Total. To Great Britain. | To United States. 




















Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |[Quantity.| Value. 

| |__| ____ 
10,606| 118 

402! "11.082 

397,718] 1,068,814 

12908) "130,003 

ere 5114 

444 5,606 

5,292! ‘323 

2,182 28 

468 48 

3; 158 

7 4 

709,624] 8 

39,934] 223) 86,094 1,966] 3 

Sante 

4 

ae 

334,365 

ae 

Ex 

437,136 

361,008 

re 

hae} 














«1 41,406,587}. 
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490. The principal articles of food, it will be seen, that are im- 
ported from Canada, are cattle, meats, cheese, pease and apples, 
but as all the articles in the table are capable of being produced 
in this country in large quantities, there is no reason why our 
share of the imports should not be much larger than it is at 
present. 


491. The following table gives the total quantities of the same 
articles imported into Great Britain in 1889, 1890 and 1891, 
without reference to the countries from whence they came :— 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE INTO GREAT BRITAIN IN 1889-90-91-92. 








| 
| Quaxtiry. 
ARTIOLES. 





1891. 











194,800,736) 198,548,504 














177,791,264) 
696,011,487) 








33,611,872) 


| 560,001,792! 


30,769,312 
207,724,416) 
85,151,360) 
142,602,432| 
54,962,416) 
227,104,304 
240,196,880 
2,422,904] 
102,912, 460) 
385,136 












39,683,392, 
528,081,344) 
27,749,008 
215,097,232 
92,349,040 
117,743,808) 
153,574,512! 
239,187,984) 










*Value only 


492. The decrease in the shipment of cattle to Great Britain in 
1893 is doubtless due to the scheduling of Canadian cattle on the 
4th November, 1892, the order coming into effect on the follow- 


ing 21st. 
205 


® 
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This order remained in force during the whole season of 1893, 
and has not been removed yet (June, 1894), notwithstanding the 
strong protests against its continuance made by shippers here 
and by graziers in England and Scotland. A most elaborate 
report on the subject, prepared by the Canadian Minister of Agri- 
culture, was forwarded to the British Government. The folkow- 
ing is a digest of this report :— 

The case on behalf of Canada for the cessation of the sched- 
uling by the United Kingdom of Canadian cattle, enforcing their 
slaughter on landing, instead of their introduction into the coun- 
try, on the ground of a few assorted cases of pleuro-pneumonia, 
may be found in the following summary of a report by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture of Canada to the Governor in Council :— 

The Secretary of the Imperial Board of Agriculture, in a letter 
dated July 2oth, 1893, stated that special examinations under the 
order of April 17th, 1893, were applied to 67 cargoes, comprising 
30,561 head of cattle. The veterinary inspector of the Board 
found that the lungs of one animal from the ss. “ Brazilian,” and 
of two animals from the ss. “Lake Winnipeg,” presented the 
appearance of pleuro-pneumonia. In six other cases forwarded 
by the local cfficers of the board, the inspector found pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, but not pleuro-pneumonia. 

Professor Brown, Director of the Veterinary Branch of the 
Board, after a microscopic examination, held the disease to be 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia, “ differing only in unimportant 
characters from the European type of the disease,” and claimed 
that the history of this pleuro-pneumonia of North America 
proved it to be as contagious and fatal as the pleuro-pneumonia 
of Europe. , 

A later case from the ss. “ Hurona,” in October, 1893, was held 
to be of the same nature. 

The Hon. A. R. Angers, Minister of Agriculture, in a report 
to the Council dated January 24, 1894, showed that this proved 
too much, as a disease so “contagious and fatal” must have 
spread through Canada and could not be concealed, whereas 
neither the veterinary officers of the department, nor private 
veterinary surgeons could find a trace of the disease, either in 
the localities from which the cattle came, or in other parts of the 
Dominion. In the case of the animal from the “Hurona,” it 
was for weeks with over seven hundred and fifty others on board 
ship, and was previously for months with twenty others on Howe 
Island, without any spread of the disease. 

Mr. Hunting, a competent veterinary surgeon, engaged by Sir 
Charles Tupper, held that the disease was not contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, and combatted Professor Brown’s theory of a peculiar 
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North American type, differing from that of Europe, Australia 
and Asia. 

Professor McEachran and Professor Adami, of McGill Uni- 
versity and Jesus College, Cambridge, examined a portion of the 
lungs of the “ Hurona ” animal. In their reports they pointed out 
in detail the difference between the disease found and contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia. Professor McEachren characterized it as a 
“transit” disease, only found after the exposure of the animals 
to long voyages, and unknown in Canadian heards. 

The Minister of Agriculture added information that had been 
requested by the Imperial authorities, as to the laws and regula- 
tions in regard to the importation and quarantine of cattle, show- 
ing that the system in force was a perfect safeguard against the 
introduction of disease. 

The Minister pointed out that the Imperial veterin- 
ary officials have supervised the slaughter of 13,557 Can- 
adian cattle since the scheduling in 1892 without finding any 
spread of contagion or cases of old disease. He also pointed 
out that from 1880, the date of the present quarantine system, to 
November, 1892, 909,828 head of cattle had been imported from 
Canada, had mingled freely with British herds, many as “ stock- 

ts” being kept and fattened on British farms without any out- 
break of disease or spread of contagion 

The conclusions of the Minister were that there was an irre- 
concilable conflict of professional opinion between the veterinary 
officers of the Board of Agriculture and the advisers of the High 
Commissioner for Canada ; -that it was not established that there 
was an American type of contagious pleuro-pneumonia differing 
from that of the rest of the world ; that the assertion of con- 
tagiousness was not sustained by any facts ; that no case of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia could be found in Canada; that the 
history of the particular animals in question, the conditions of 
the locality of origin, their long transit by rail and steamer, with 
close herding, fully agreed with the reports after examination by 
Professors McEachran and Adami, and established the non-con- 
tagious nature of the disease ; and that the reports of Imperial 
veterinary authorities, of the veterinary advisers of the High 
Commissioner, and the facts connected with the cases in ques- 
tion were consistent with the definition “non-contagious transit 
pneumonia.” 

The Mintster submitted that for these reasons there was no 
cause for continuing the Dominion of Canada in the schedule of 
countnes whence free importation of cattle is prohibited. He 
recommended the communication of the report to Lord Ripon, 
the Secretary for the Colonies. 
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493. The following table gives a comparison of the exports 
of agricultural products and stock from Canada and the United 
States :— 








. EXxPORTS FROM 


ARTICLES, eee 
Canada. United States. 


8 $ 

Horses ............... ..... dons cece cece eect sue 1,461,157 718,607 
Cattle........ ............... .................... 7,745,083 26,082, 428 
Sheep ....... . . .................... .... .... .. 1,247,855 126,394 
SWIN8.. . .. .... 4. 4 ee seu cece en voue corossere. 146,090 397,162 

Other animals and poultry. .. beets vous eue 61,127 , 
Mutton ............. ......... .... ............... 7,671 9,175 

Pork. ........ www eee eee cee ces + ceeeenecns _— 81,953 4,196, 
Bacon.... ... ..... ...... .... ... Dessrsssusse . 1,830,368 35,781,470 

Hams... .. .....................,........,....,.,. 140,150 , 938, 
fau. ce cece cee dessus escuusessece ee 21,279 21,027,138 
Meats, canned...................... ............, 1,005,087 7,222,824 
drseneserses Cenc teens sesosussessesssesssse 66,773 34,645, 993 
Tallow. ... ...................... ................ 2,283 3,129,089 
Hides, horns and skins.............. ... ... .... 392,368 1,497,008 

Wool............ .... .... ............ sec ces caee 228,311 14 
Butter. ... ...... ............ . .. wee eee eee 1,296,814 1,672, 690 

@BBe.. ......_.. une. + à verso sues vues. 13,407,470 7,624,648 
Poultry ....... ...... .. ..............,........... 20,840 17,978 
ges ce cece cee cee teeters wetter ees eees à ee vec 868, 007 33,207 

Cat .. ccc ccc ce eee e eens sers. 7,060,033 93,534,970 
Barley. ... ........ .. .. ..... ....... ........ 944,355 1, 
Oats dre cece eee es ceed vuussusese secs senc. Pore ans 951,920 
ease eee es oc vee se sees Feo wees meen eee aeese é 9 
La die dites terenceccndee bene y ii. 355,682 745,636 
Buckwheat.......................... .............. 277,681 |Not specified. 
Ye. .......... cece cece cee ce voue vues oo 39,243 1,002, 

TD. ccc cece cece ce tants sous veu à ee 2,308 24,587,511 
Cornmeal..................... ... .. ........ 3,938 7% ,081 
Oatrueal..... ............... .......... .,... ..... 625,977 160,660 
Flour, wheat..................... . ......... ae .. 1,741,028 75,494,347 
Bran...... ............ ccc see 180,766 |Not specified. 
Flax ....... .............. ce eue 124,082 do 
Potatoes ........... ... ........................... 1,958 700, 0&2 
Hay...................,........ ...... EE 1,452,872 519,640 
Hope ..........,...... .. .......... fr se mous 48,244 2,696, 867 
Seeds, clover and grass ....................... .... 221,917 1,492, 966 
Apples, dried................................... ... 199,699 482,085 

green or ripe....... .... ...... ........... 2,731,223 1,097,967 
Berries, all kinds........... ... nue sensor 96,219 ° 
Fruits, canned or preserved. ............ . . . ..... 47,057 1,362,041 

© allother. ....................... ... ...... 25,760 976,706 

All other articles............. see vue sue tee wees 539, _ 182,926,291 
Total .................. .........,.... 52, 302, 906 | 56,5%, 696 


* Included in all other fruits. + $22,891,899 tobacco leaf included. 
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494. Cattle quarantine in Canada is carried out under the pro- 
visions of the “Animal Contagious Diseases Act,” chapter 60, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, and the administration is made in 
conformity with regulations established by Orders in Council, 
passed in accordance therewith. 

Cattle quarantines are established in all the provinces and along 
the international frontier west of Manitoba, at points which are 
the travelled trails. These points are watched in such a way as to 
render smuggling difficult, if not impossible, and every assistance 
is rendered the veterinary quarantine officers by the Mounted 
Police Force and the Customs officers. 


495. Neat cattle are prohibited from entering the old provinces 
of Canada at any point east of the frontier between Manitoba 
and Ontario, except for breeding purposes only, and no animals, 
except for breeding purposes, are brought in at any seaboard 
port of the Dominion. 

Neat cattle are prohibited from crossing the frontier between 
the United States and the old provinces mentioned, except at 
Point Edward, at the foot of Lake Huron, Ontario. 

All neat cattle are subject to a quarantine of go days, and all 
animals brought into the quarantines for detention are strictly 
isolated from the animals of the country, and each separate im- 
portation is isolated by itself, while in quarantine. 

In Manitoba, the North-west Territories and British Columbia, 
owing to the special conditions of those great areas, and the 
needs of the settlers, neat cattle, for stock purposes, are allowed 
to enter at the quarantine stations subject to a quarantine of 90 
days. 


496. Swine, except for breeding purposes, are prohibited from 
crossing the United States frontier for importation into Canada, 
except at Point Edward, where such animals are detained for a 
quarantine of 21 days. 


497. Sheep are subject to a quarantine of 15 days on the At- 
lantic seaboard, and are allowed to cross the United States fron- 
tier, if found healthy on inspection ; if not so found, entry is 
prohibited. 


498. Horses and mules—entry prohibited, except free from 
contagious disease. 


499. Duly qualified veterinary surgeons act as quarantine in- 
spectors at the several cattle quarantine stations, under direction 
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of the Minister of Agriculture, with two superior officers, Pro- 
fessor D. McEachran, of McGill University, as Chief Inspector 
for the province ‘of Quebec, Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, 
North-west Territories and British Columbia; the other, Pro- 
fessor Andrew Smith, of the Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto, 
Chief Inspector for the province of Ontario. 


500. The establishment of the Experimental Farms of the Do- 
minion of Canada was authorized by Act of Parliament in 1886. 
They are five in number and contain in all about 3,100 acres of 
land. There is a Central Experimental Farm located at the 
capital, Ottawa, and there are four branch farms in the other 
provinces. The Central Farm has been established near the 
boundary line between Ontario and Quebec and serves the pur- 
poses of both these important provinces. One of the branch 
farms is located at Nappan, Nova Scotia, near the dividing line 
between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and serves for the 
three Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. Another has been established at Bran- 
don, Manitoba, for the province of Manitoba. A third at Indian 
Head in the provisional territory of Assiniboia, as an aid to agri- 
culture in the North-west Territories, while the fourth is located 
at Agassiz, British Columbia, where it serves a like purpose for 
that province. 


sor. At all these farms many experiments are in progress in 
all branches of agriculture, horticulture and arboriculture, and 
many problems of great importance to farmers have already been 
solved. In selecting the sites for these farms, due regard has 
been had to the great variations in climate in different parts of 
the Dominion, and they have been so placed as to render efficient 
help to the farmers in the more thickly-settled districts, and at 
the same time to cover the most varied conditions which influence 
agriculture in Canada. 


502. The Central Farm has about 500 acres of land and a com- 
plete outfit of buildings, with residences for the chief officers. 
There are buildings for cattle, horses, swine and poultry. There 
is also a dairy with all modern appliances for experimental work, 
a seed-testing and propagating house with a building affording . 
facilities for the distribution of large quantities of promising 
seed grain for test by farmers in different parts of the country. 
A chemical laboratory has also been established and thoroughly 
equipped with apparatus, where, under an efficient staff, analyses 
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are conducted of soils, fodder plants, grasses, roots, &c., of 
natural fertilizers, such as muds, mucks and marls from many 
parts of the Dominion. Waters for drinking purposes are also 
tested for purity, and many other useful lines of work undertaken 
bearing on agricultural pursuits. 


«503 The chief officers are a director, whose headquarters are 
at Ottawa, who supervises and directs the work on all the farms, 
and makes personal inspection of the branch farms at least once 
a year; an agriculturist, who conducts experiments with cattle 
and swine, also in dairying and with various agricultural crops. 
He also fills the important position of Dairy Commissioner for 
the Dominion. There is also a horticulturist, who has charge of 
the extensive orchards and fruit plantations at Ottawa, and who 
carries on experimental work with the growing of fruits and 
vegetables and with the best method of treatment for the various 
diseases to which they are subject. A botanist and entomologist, 
who, with the aid of an assistant, investigates the subjects of 
injurious insects, noxious weeds and plant diseases occurring 
throughout Canada. This officer also visits localities affected 
with special insect invasions or parasitic diseases and suggests 
measures for their destruction or mitigation. Experiments are 
also being conducted in bee-keeping. In addition, there is a 
poultry manager, who takes charge of the poultry department, 
and a farm foreman, who directs the labour on the farm and 
takes general charge of the field crops. The production of new 
varieties of cereals and other crops, the ornamentation of the 
grounds, and the forestry plantations are departments in charge 
of the director and his assistant, the foreman of forestry. During 
the past five years about 700 new varieties of cereals have been 
produced at the Experimental Farms by cross-fertilizing and 
hybridizing. All those of less promise are from time to time re- 
jected. There are, however, still 404 varieties under test—227 
of wheat, 79 of barley, 15 of oats and 83 of.pease. Nearly 20 
acres of land are occupied by forest belts, composed mainly of 
useful timber trees, to test their relative growth for timber pur- 
poses. About 600 varieties of trees and shrubs are being tested 
in the ornamental clumps and groups in different parts of the 
grounds. With the aid of a suitable office staff a large corres- 
pondence is carried on with farmers, who are everywhere encour- 
aged to write to the officers of the farm for information and ad- 
vice whenever required. 


504. At the branch farms much of the work is so arranged as 
to cover those questions which are of the most immediate import- 
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ance to the farmers residing in the several provinces. Each farm 
is furnished with suitable buildings and supplied with the best 
breeds of dairy cattle and some of those best suited for beef. 
Useful experiments are conducted with these, also in raising 
swine and poultry. Many tests are made with the most promis- 
ing varieties of grain fodder-crops, roots, vegetables, forest trees, 
&c. Experiments are also conducted as to the best methods’of 
preparing the soil for crops of various sorts, in the draining of 
land, in determining the best time for sowing, and also the most 
practical methods of maintaining the fertility of the soil. 


505. A large proportion of those varieties of grain grown on 
the several farms which prove to be the best and most productive, 
is distributed by mail in small bags containing 3 pounds each, 
to farmers in all parts of the Dominion who ask for them. These 
sample bags of grain, when sown and properly cared for, usually 
produce from one to three bushels, and at the end of the second 
year the crop will generally furnish the farmer with a sufficient 
quantity of seed to sow a considerable acreage. This distribu- 
tion is carried on at all the farms, but the larger part is sent out 
from the Central Farm. In 1893, 21,377 samples were mailed 
to 11,831 applicants. The surplus stock of promising varieties 
of grain grown at all the farms, beyond what is required for the 
sample bags, is sold to farmers in quantities of from 1 to 2 
bushels to each applicant. 


506. During the past three vears more than 5,000 packages of 
seedling forest trees and cuttings, and about five tons of tree 
seeds have been sent out in small bags by mail, free of charge, 
to farmers in different parts of the North-west who have applied 
for them, and thus a general interest in tree-growing has been 
awakened. An annual report is published, containing particulars 
of the most important work done at each farm, and this report 
is sent to every farmer in the Dominion who asks for it. The 
number distributed annually is about 150,000 copies. Occasional 
bulletins on special subjects of importance are also issued from 
time to time, all of which are read with interest by a large pro- 
portion of the most intelligent farmers in the country. 


507. The Dairying Service of the Department of Agriculture 
was begun in 1890, when a Dairy Commissioner was appointed 
to act in affiliation with the Central Experimental Farm. The 
good work of developing the agricultural resources of Canada 
through the dairying branch of farming has made steady and 
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rapid progress during the year. The extension of dairy farming 
is particularly gratifying, in view of the fact that by means of 
it the coarse grains and fodders are consumed largely upon the 
farms where they are grown. The elements of fertility, which 
are necessary to the continued growth of good crops, are thus 
left on the farms in the form of manure. A continuous and 
general selling of the crude, bulky and primitive products of 
agriculture tends to deplete the soil of the substances which are 
required to enable it to carry profitable crops. The production 
of fine food-products of concentrated quality and value, such as 
butter, cheese, pork, and beef, affords scope for the exercise of 
inteligent labour with profit, and at the same time protects the 
land against exhaustion. | 

It is a fortunate encouragement to those who are extending 
their operations in dairying, that the prices for dairy products 
have been maintained at fairly satisfactory figures during the 
year. At no time up to the present has the exchange value of 
dairy products in Canada been so high as during 1803 ; that is 
to say, during 1893 a tub of fine butter or a box of fine cheese 
could be exchanged for more clothing or dry goods, groceries, 
furniture, or farm machinery, than a tub of butter or a box of 
cheese of similar quality could be exchanged for at any former 
period in the history of Canada. 

The enlargement in the quantity of dairy products has been 
mainly in the article of cheese. The value of Canadian cheese 
exported during the year ending June 30th, 1893, was an increase 
of 40 per cent over the value of the cheese exported in the year 
1890. The demand in Great Britain for it has.been steady ; and 
the general excellence of quality and the total absence of adul- 
teration have gained a continuously improving reputation with 
the consumers in Great Britain. It is expected that “The Dairy 
Products Act, 1893,” will protect the good name which has been 
won and conserve it from injury by misrepresentation. 


508. Notwithstanding the great increase in the quantity of 
cheese which has been exported, the price has not fallen as low 
as the average of the past few years. The following figures from 
the Montreal Gazette may be taken as correct. They show the 
quotations by public cable report from Liverpool, and the prices 
quoted in Montreal, the prices in Liverpool being given in shil- 
lings and pence and those in Montreal in cents, conversion from 
one to the other being readily made at the rate of $4.8624 to the 
pound sterling :— 
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PRICE OF CHEESE IN SHILLINGS AND PENCE PER 112 LBS. AT 
LIVERPOOL. 
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PRICE OF CHEESE IN CENTS PER POUND AT MONTREAL 
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509. The lectures delivered by the Dairy Commissioner 
and his assistants have given information on the whole 
practice of dairying, from the cultivation of the soil, the growing 
of fodder crops, and the management of cattle, to the marketing 
of the finished products. Special instructions and demonstra- 
tions have been given to cheese makers and butter makers in 
nearly all parts of the Dominion. 

During the year of the Dairy Commissioner’s report, ending 
June 30th, 1893, no less than 375 meetings were attended and 
addressed by the Dairy Commissioner and his assistants. Par- 
ticular directions and instructions were given from time to time 
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to cheese-makers and butter-makers in nearly all parts of the 
Dominion, by means of bulletins and by personal visits. 


510. Since the establishment of the Dominon Dairy Stations 
in 1891, a very great impetus has been given to the movement in 
favour of dairying in the Maritime Provinces ; and what pro- 
mises to be a most profitable departure from the old lines of 
dairying in Ontario and Quebec has been inaugurated by manu- 
facturing butter during the winter in the same factories where 
cheese-making Has been carried on during the months of summer. 

Two winter-dairying stations only were established under the 
charge of the Dairy Commissioner in 1891 ; at the present time, 
seven of these butter-making stations are being conducted by 
the Dairying Service of the department. As a result of the in- 
fluence of this part of the work, some 18 cheese factories (mostly 
in Ontario) have been fitted up by the proprietors for the manu- 
facture of butter during the winter. This method of dairying 
furnishes an additional and valuable source of revenue to farmers. 

The use of fodder corn, in the weather-dried condition and in 
the form of ensilage, is becoming more general. By means of 
it, as a feed for milch cows, a supply of rich wholesome milk can 
be obtained during the winter season at a minimum of cost. 
Many other advantages, besides the direct revenue from sales of 
butter, result to the farming interests from winter dairving. Not 
the least of these is the gain in the number and quality of cattle 
and swine which can be reared and fattened upon farms where a 
liberal supply of skim milk and buttermilk is available for feeding. 


511. A few paragraphs will give an outline of the principal 
wcrk which is being carried on in the different provinces. 

In the province of Ontario, winter butter-making is being car- 
ried on at Chesterville, Wellman’s Corners, Woodstock, Mount 
Elgin and London. The farmers are furnishing supplies of milk 
larger than last year, and this branch of dairying may be consid- 
ered as fairly well started in Ontario. 

The following summary of the business at Mount Elgin during 
the winter of 1892-93 is illustrative of what was done at the other 
winter-dairy stations :— 

The station was in operation from November 25th to April rst. 

Milk was furnished by 95 patrons. 

The quantity of milk received at the station was 497,274 
pounds. 

The quantity of butter manufactured was 23,798 pounds. 

The quantity of milk required to make a pound of butter was 
20°89 pounds. 
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The average net price realized for butter was 22-84 cents per 
pound. 

The net value for the patrons was 94°96 cents per 100 pounds 
milk. 


512. In the province of Quebec, the Assistant Dairy Commis- 
sioner held meetings throughout the year. During most of the 
summer he was accompanied by an expert cheese-maker from 
the Dairy Commissioner’s staff. 

The combined experimental dairy station and dairy school at 
St. Hyacinthe, which was erected by the Dairy Association of 
the province of Quebec, has been continued under the direction 
of the Dairy Commissioner for the Dominion. The Dairy Asso- 
ciation for the province of Quebec contributes a sum of $1,000 
per annum towards its maintenance. During the winter season 
of 1892-93, 214 students attended the school and took the short 
course of instruction in cheese-making and butter-making. Ap- 
plications to the full capacity of the school, have been received 
for the season of 1893-94. 


513. In the province of New Brunswick, an experimental dairy 
station was conducted at Kingsclear for the manufacture of butter 
during the summer. The cream only was collected from the 
farmers. The manufacturing of butter during the winter is being 
continued in the cheese factory premises at Sussex, N.B. The 
whole milk is received from the farmers, and the skim-milk is 
returned to them after the cream has been separated by a cen- 
trifugal cream separator. 


514. In the province of Nova Scotia, an experimental dairy 
station has been established on the experimental farm at Nappan, 
N.S. The buildings were erected by capital furnished by persons 
in the neighbourhood, and the Department of Agriculture put in 
the apparatus for cheese-making and butter-making. Cheese 
was manufactured during the summer and butter is being made 
since the end of October. 

The following is a summary of the business of the Nappan 
Dairy Station, which illustrates the revenue to the farmers from 
manufacturing butter and cheese :— 

The station was in operation from July 3 to December 28. 

Milk was furnished by 48 patrons. 

Cheese was made from July 3 until October 27. 

Butter was made from October 27 until December 28. 

The quantity of milk received was 403,159 pounds. 
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The quantity of milk made into cheese was 335,115 pounds. 

The quantity of cheese made was 30,954 pounds. 

The quantity of milk required to make one pound of cheese 
was 10°8 pounds. 

The average net price received for cheese was 10°87 cents per 
pound. 

The quantity of milk made into butter was 68,044 pounds. 

The quantity of butter made was 2,949 pounds. 

The quantity of milk required to make one pound of butter 
was 23°03 pounds. 

The average net price received for butter was 24°23 cents per 
poun 

The milk was paid for according to its per cent of butter-fat, 
during October, November and December. 

The net value to the patrons per 100 pounds of milk in July 
was 72°00 cents. 

The net value to the patrons per 100 pounds of milk i in August 
was 73°18 cents. 

The net value to the patrons per 100 pounds of milk in Sept- 
ember was 78°50 cents. 

The net value to the patrons per 100 pounds of milk in October 

was 79‘00 cents. 

The net value to the patrons per 100 pounds of milk in Novem- 
ber and December was 85:50 cents. 

The average value to the patrons per 100 pounds of milk for 
the season was 76°79 cents. 


515. In the province of Prince Edward Island there was only 
one small cheese factory in operation in 1891. A branch experi- 
mental dairy station was established at New Perth in 1892. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1892-93 and the spring of 1893, nine new cheese 
factories were erected and equipped by joint stock companies of 
farmers. The Dairy Commissioner was authorized to manage 
these factories for the farmers at a charge of 1 cents per pound 
of cheese, where the farmers delivered the milk at the factories. 
Unfortunately, one of the factories was burned before it passed 
under the charge of the Dairy Commissioner. The farmers who 
owned two of the old cheese factories made application to receive 
similar terms to those accorded to the patrons of the new factories. 
This was granted, and eleven factories were in operation during the ~ 
summer, under the direction of the Dairying Service of the de- 
partment. The net proceeds from the sales of cheese, after de- 
ducting the charge for manufacturing, are to be paid to the 
farmers who supplied milk. Over $45,806 worth of cheese was 
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manufactured during the summer of 1893, besides what was pur- 
chased by the patrons of the factories for their own use. The 
growth of Indian corn fodder for cattle-feeding has now become 
a general practice in the sections where cheese factories are 
located. A large number of small fields have been sown with 
winter rye for feeding in the early summer. 


516. The following summary of the business at Murray Harbour 
North, during the summer of 1893, is illustrative of what was 
done at the other dairy stations where cheese was made :— 

The factory was opened on June 19, and closed October 13. 

Milk was furnished by 157 patrons. 

The quantity of milk received was 476,527 pounds. 

The quantity of cheese manufactured was 44,363 pounds. 

The quantity of milk required to make a pound of cheese was 
10°74 pounds. 7 

The average price received for cheese was 10°56 cents per 
pound. 

The net value of the milk to patrons was 73°218 cents per 100 
pounds. 

On the whole, the dairying movement in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces has already resulted in yielding an increased revenue to 
the farmers, and has put new hope into their estimate of what 
the future of farming has in store for them in that part of Canada. 


517. In the province of Manitoba, an expert cheese-maker 
from the Dairy Commissioner’s staff visited the cheese factories 
to give instruction in that branch of the work. This was in 
accordance with a request which was made the Department of 
Agriculture on behalf of the Dairymen’s Association of the pro- 
vince of Manitoba. 


518. In the North-west Territories, an expert butter-maker was 
placed during part of the summer at Wolseley, to act as in- 
structor in butter making to all who visited the station. 
One of the Dairy Commissioners Assistants stayed at 
Moose Jaw while a local company took the necessary 
steps for the erection and equipment of a butter fac- 
tory. Owing to the late date at which the creamery was 
completed and to the fact that some of the expected patrons were 
not ready to furnish as much milk as was looked for, the opening 
of the creamery was postponed for the present season. More 
attention is being given every year to the methods of mixed and 
dairy farming, with the result that the farmers have more numer- 
ous sources of revenue than formerly. 
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519. The province of British Columbia contains many valleys 
which are admirably adapted for dairy farming ; but owing to the 
extra labours imposed on the Dairying Service in managing the 
exhibitions of Canadian cheese and butter at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition during the year, it was not practicable to extend 
help to the dairy interests of that province, except through corres- 
pondence and the distribution of bulletins and reports. 


520. The holding of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
afforded an opportunity for putting Canadian cheese and butter 
on exhibition with similar products from the United States of 
America and other countries. The record of the success of the 
Canadian exhibits in winning awards is unparalleled. 

In the competition held in June, there were 162 lots of cheese 
from Canada; of these 129 were scored high enough to entitle 
them to an award of a diploma and medal. In the competition 
of October, 687 lots of cheese were from Canada, and 607 of 
them were found to be scored at or above the minimum number 
of points to entitle to a diploma and medal. In the two exhibits 
(June and October), out of a total number of 849 entries of 
cheese from Canada, no less than 736 lots were found by the 
judges to be worthy of medals and diplomas. In the June and 
October competitions respectively, 31 and 130 exhibits of cheese 
from Canada were scored higher than the highest award to the 
cheese from any other country in the same classes. In the June 
and October competitions, out of 207 exhibits of butter, 40 lots 
were scored high enough to entitle them to awards of a diploma 
and medal. 


521. Before the close of the year 1892, the Dairy Commissioner 
visited Great Britain, to supervise the sale of some of the products 
from the Experimental Dairy Stations, to investigate the newer 
needs and preferences of the British markets, and to address 
meetings to direct the attention of the public to the excellence of 
Canadian food products. Many of the great English and Scotch 
daily newspapers, as well as the leading trade journals, published 
extended reports and critical commendatory editorial articles 
upon the educational work which the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture has been carrying on for the benefit of the farmers. 
These have proven of great service and benefit to the agricultural 
interests of the country. Full particulars of the progress of the 
work in dairying will be found in the Dairy Commissioner’s re- 
port. A copy will be mailed to all dairymen, farmers and others 
who apply for it. 
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522. The fisheries of Canada are the most extensive in the 
world, embracing a sea-coast line of immense extent in addition 
to inland seas, innumerable lakes and a great number of rivers. 
The coast line of British Columbia alone is 7,181 miles, or more 
than double the coast line of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
eastern sea-coast line, extending over the fishery area of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Quebec from 
the Bay of Fundy to the Straits of Belle Isle, covers a distance of 
5,600 miles. 


523. While the salt water inshore area, not including minor 
indentations, covers more than 15,000 square miles, abounding 
with fish life, the fresh water area of that part of the great lakes 
belonging to Canada is computed at 72,700 square miles. Mani- 
toba and the North-west Territories also contain large sheets of 
water well stocked with the most excellent fish. 


524. The most important deep-sea fishery grounds on the At- 
lantic are off the coasts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Islands ; around the Magdalen Islands, the Baie 
des Chaleurs, the Island of Anticosti and the Labrador Coast. 
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525. Between the years 1869 and 1893, the principal commer- 
cial fisheries yielded as follows :— | 


Cod.. ...... .... .. .. .. .. .. $94.949,417 
Herring.. .... .... .. .. .. .. ..  46,111,052 
Lobsters.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ..  42,178,370 
Mackerel.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ..  35,216,567 
Salmon... .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ..  34,778,035 
Haddock.. .. .. .. .. .. ee .. ..  11,765,832 


526. The commercial value of the fisheries was nearly $21,- 
000,000 in 1893, an increase of $1,745,490 on the yield of 1892. 
This does not include the value, probably amounting to two mil- 
lions, of the large quantity of salmon and other fish consumed 
by the Indians of British Columbia, Manitoba and the North-west 

erritories. | 


527. Engaged in the fishing industry of Canada there are 
nearly 68,000 men using vessels, boats, nets and other gear, 
valued at $8,781,557. 


528. In order to ensure the development of this industry, the 
Government of Canada enforces efficient measures of protection. 
These consist of laws and regulations carried out (1) by a large 
staff of officers stationed at every place where fishing is carried 
on ; (2) by armed cruisers, employed on the Atlantic coast and 
on the great lakes; (3) by the establishment of close seasons, 
intended to protect the fish at the most critical period of their 
existence—the spawning season ; (4) by a system of leases and 
licenses, through which the Government is enabled to regulate 
fishing in accordance with focal requirements ; (5) by fish-breed- 
ing establishments, fourteen hatcheries being now established in 
various sections of the country ; (6) by a fishing bounty of about 
$160,000 a year; (7) by prizes awarded for the best models of 
fishing vessels, with a view to encourage a superior and safe class 
of deep-sea fishing schooners ; (8) by Fishing Intelligence Bu- 
reaux, inaugurated in 1889, by means of which the movements of 
bait and of fish can be daily ascertained and reported by telegraph 
communication, at the principal stations. Fifty-five. of these 
bureaux were in operation in 1893. 


529. For the. purpose of protecting the sea-coast and inland 
fisheries, the Government employs six steamers and two fast- 
sailing schooners, and about 400 permanent officers, and 200 
temporary guardians engaged at certain periods of the year, 
chiefly when the fish are spawning. 

214 
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530. The expenditure by the Government in connection with 
the fisheries, during the fiscal year ended June goth, 1893, with 
four previous years, is given below :— 























Heads of Expenditure. 1889. : 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 
—— ———— | 
: : s $ | $ $ 

Fishery officers Lesssee ee 83,684; 65,878 | 71,306 | 72124 | 72315 
Fish-breeding.. ... ....... 41,315 : 39,127 | 39,196 | 48,968 | 47,322 
Fisheries protection service. 69,694 64,435 83,050 . 93,397 106,805 
Fishery bounty... .... .... 149,991 | 150,000 66,967 | 156,892 | 159,752 
Miscellaneous .............. 10,912 __ 9814 13,383 7,449 ' *100,602 

Total ................ 355,596 | 328,749 | 374,202 | 383,822 | 496,796 





* Among Miscellaneous were the followin items 3 
Columbian Exposition, $6,652 ; Behring Sea, 874,026 ; Collection of data 
respecting fur seals, $1,937 i. 


531. The modus vivendi clause of the Draft Treaty of 1888 
has been deemed to be in force since March, 1889. Under it, 
the Dominion Government have granted American fishing ves- 
sels licenses to fish in Canadian waters under certain restrictions, 
In 1880, 78 licenses were granted, the charge being $9,589; in 
1890, 119, costing $14,461 ; in 1891, 98, costing $11,098; i 
1892, 108, costing $13,410, and in 1893, 71, costing $9,131. 


532. A lobster hatchery was established at Bayview, Pictou 
County, N.S., in 1891. The report of the officer in charge for 
1893 states that during the season 153,600,000 young lobsters 
were distributed along the coast, from the Straits of Canso, and 
in Prince Edward Island. About 80,000,000 of lobsters were 
captured during the season of 1893 to fill the 13,674,713 cans, 
and 7,347 tons were shipped alive or fresh. 


533- In addition to the lobster-hatchery, 12 fish-hatcheries were 
in active operation during 1893. From these there were distributed 
104,714,000 fry of salmon, trout, whitefish and salmon-trout. 
These were planted in many of the rivers and lakes in the At- 
lantic provinces, in the great lakes of Ontario and in the waters 
of British Columbia. 


534. The work of establishing and restocking oyster beds at 
Shediac, N.B., and Tracadie, N.S., has been undertaken by the 
Government and placed under the superintendence of an expert 
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from England. Preliminary work was done in 1892. In 1893 
several hundred barrels of oysters were planted. | 


535. The fisheries of Hudson’s Bay are considerable, but 
they are not included in the statements of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries. 


536. The fisheries of the great lakes are the most extensive 
lake fisheries of the world. In these waters are fcund the white- 
fish, salmon-trout, herring, sturgeon, bass, pickerel, &c. 


537. The latest statistics published by the Department of Mar- 
ine and Fisheries show that 76 tugs and schooners and 1,012 
boats, manned by 2,629 men, were employed on the great lakes 
during the season of 1893; 1,718,726 fathoms of gill-nets, and 
19,995 fathoms of seines, 340 pound-nets and 200 hoop-nets were 
used, the whole representing an invested capital of over $660,000. 
This amount does not include the value of freezers, ice-houses, 
fish-cans. piers and wharfs. The value of fish caught was nearly 
$1,700,000. 


538. The total quantity of fish caught during the II years, 
1883 to 1892, amounts to 265,500,000 pounds, valued at $16,- 
000,000. 

The principal Kinds 0 of fish caught in the period named were : 


Herring .. .. .. .. . ++ 90,000,000 pounds, 
Whitefish. . ws ee ee +. 58,000,000 “ 
Salmon-trout. . ++ se es +. 56,000,000 “ 


The returns for 1888 and 1889 have been compared with the 
census returns of the United States, with the following results :— 


YIELD AND VALUE OF FISH CAUGHT IN THE GREAT LAKES— 
SUPERIOR, HURON AND ST. CLAIR, ERIE AND ONTARIO. 





1885. | . 1889. 











Canada. | U. States. | Canada. | U. States. 








ee ee oe ee ee ee eee 


Lbs Lbs. Lbs. Lbs 
Whitefish. ................... 8,760,100 9,661,018 6,814,957 9,802,517 
bou ou. cece eee ee , 288, 6,155,367 ,030,095 5,621,273 
Herring... .... .... 11,853,400 | 22,566,285 | 11,478,503 ,092, 
Sturgeon.. use ou ae 1,426,685 5,740,964 848,6 2,186,372 
Pickerel and pike. eus ous ee 1,927,874 |........... 2,413,790 | 17,614,363 
AB other fish....... .......... 2,626,970 | 32,209,414 2,612,387 | 11,759,765 





Total....... ........ ‘| 26,883,233 | 76,823,048 | 29,198,359 | 91,076,624 
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Thus, 103,206,281 pounds (51,603 tons) of fish were taken out 
of these lakes in 1885, and 120,274,983 pounds (60,137 tons) four 
years after. 


The value for 1885 was : 


Canadian take.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. = $1,242,529 
United States take.. .. .. .. .. .. 1,813,078 
The value for 1889 was : 
Canadian take.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,816,462 
United States take.. .. .. .. .. .. 1,827,248 
The number of fishermen, &c., engaged was : 
Canadian, 1885.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2415 
United States, 1885.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6,916 
Canadian, 1889.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,725 
United States, 1889.. .. .: .. .. .. .. .. 4803 


539. In 1885 the Canadian fish had a value of $92.43 per ton, 
and the American of $47.50. 

In 1889 the Canadian fish had a value of $124.20 per ton, and 
the American $40.52. 

The 2,415 Canadian fishermen averaged $514 per head in 1885, 
and the Americans $260. 

In 1889 the Canadian received $667, and the American $380. 

There appears to be a difference in favour of the American side 
in quantity of fish taken, and in favour of the Canadian side in 
quality. The value of the figures is in showing that the restric- 
tions imposed by the Canadian Government are beneficial, be- 
cause the fish are non-migrating. 


540. The fisheries of British Columbia are probably the richest. 
in the world. They have been developing rapidly of late years. 

In 1876 the value of the catch was given at $104,697 ; in 1880 
it was $713,335 ; in 1885, $1,078,038 ; in 1890, $3,481,432, and 
in 1893, $4,447,083. 

During eleven years, 1883-93, the value of the salmon caught 
was $18,934,783. The catch of 1893 was the greatest in value of 
any year, the value being $3,150,609, and the average value of 
the previous ten years $1,578,417. 

The fish caught include sturgeon, halibut, herring, oulachons, 
trout, rock codfish, skill, tousqua, &c. 


541. Under an Act passed in 1882 to encourage sea-fishing 
and the building of fishing vessels, provision was made for the 
distribution of $150,000 annually among fishermen and vessels. 
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By Act of 1891, chapter 42, the amount was increased to $160,000. 
This bounty is paid on the basis of $3 a ton to vessels, $3 per 
man to boat fishermen, and $1 per boat to the owners. The 
number of vessels which received bounty in 1892 was 668, with 
a tonnage of 25,748 tons, showing a decrease of 37 vessels and 
785 tons, as compared with 1891. The number of boats on 
which bounty was paid was 13,774, and the number of boat fish- 
ermen who received bounty was 23,812, being a decrease of 3,927 
boats and 9,695 fishermen, as compared with the previous year. 
The total number of fishermen in vessels and boats to whom 
bounty was paid in 1892 was 29,064, as against 38,859 in 1891. 
As will be seen, there was a large decrease in the number of 
claims filed. This decrease occurs chiefly in applications for 
boat bounty, and is due to the stringent regulations adopted re- 
lative to the collection of claims. The increased bounty given to 
vessels, $3 per ton, instead of as formerly $1.50, has resulted in 
the addition of a number of new vessels to the fishery fleet, but 
the details of the season of 1893 are not yet to hand. The four 
tables following give the number of vessels, boats and men in 
the different provinces receiving bounties. The total bounties 
paid since 1882 amount to $1,728,147, distributed as follows :— 














Totals........| 1,075,821 47] 185,161 28) 124,877 03) 342,287 49) 1,728,147 27 


Yrar. Nova Scotia. Bro ook. P.E. Island.| Quebec. Total. 

3 cts. 3 cts. 3 cts. 8 cts. 8 cts 
1882. ....... . ss. 106,098 72] 16,997 00! 16,137 00! 39,052 75| 172,285 47 
1888 2. 89,482 50| 12395 20| 8,577 14] 19,940 01| 130,344 85 
1884.11 2... 104.934 09| 13,576 00| 9,203 96| 28,004 93| 155,718 98 
1885.11... 103,999 73| 15,908 25} 10,166 65} 31,464 76| 161,589 39 
1886... 1 98,789 541 17.804 57| 10,935 87| 33,288 61| 160,903 59 
1887 "1. 99,622 03| 19,699 65| 12,528 51| 31,907 73| 169,757 92 
1888.............. 89,778 90| 18,454 92) 9,092 96| 32,858 75| 150,185 53 
1889... ......... 90,142 51} 21,026 79| 13,994 58| 33,862 71| 158,596 54 
1890!" 91,235 64| 21108 38| 11686 32, 94,210 72| 158,241 01 
1891............ | 92877 42| 17,235 96! 12,771 30| 34,507 17| 156,891 85 
1892: 11. 109,410 39/ 10,864 : 9,782 79| 29,694 S5| 159,752 14 
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NUMBER OF BOATS AMONG WHICH BOUNTY WAS DISTRIBUTED, 
AND NUMBER OF MEN ENGAGED IN BOAT FISHING RECEIV- 
ING BOUNTY. 








New 
Brunswick. 


Year. | | _ _ = 


|No. of| No. of |No. of|No. of|No. of No. of/No. of No. of No. of 
Boats.| Men. |Boats.| Men. |Boats.| Men. |Boats. Men. | Boats. 


Nova Soorta. Quenrc. ToraL. 








No. of 
Men. 











3,071 
6) 3,266 


4,126) 
170 








17,703 








TOTAL NUMBER OF MEN RECEIVING BOUNTY 'IN-EACH YEAR. - 




















Nova New P.E. 
Soorta. |Baonswiox.| Iaranp, | QUEBEC, 
Yan. Toran. 
INo. of Men.|No. of Men.|No. of Men.|No. of Men 
‘1882. 17,473 3,061 3,144 6,254 29,982 
1883. 19.791 8,805 3,172 6,631 83,399 
184 . 18,996 3,065 6,798 31,297 
1885. 19,293 3,750 2,719 7,802 33,564 
1886. 4,087 à 8,301 33,523 
1887 . 18,897 4,507 3,049 7,884 84,387 
1888. 9, 4,692 2,390 8,240 34,887 
‘1889, 19,802 5,597 3,807 9,137 38,343 
1890. 20,673 5,689 8,227 9,461 39,060 
1991. 21,170 4,537 3,582 9,570 38,859 
1892. 16,918 2,108 2,186 7.852 29,064 
210,961 44,948 32,476 87,930 876,305 
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542. The development of the fisheries is seen in the following 
statement, showing by provinces the value of the vessels, boats, 
nets, weirs, lobster-traps, smoke and :fish-houses, piers and 
wharfs, sailing and steam smacks :— 


PROVINCES. 1898. 1888. Increase. 

















. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia ................... penses sees 3,206,782 | 2,490,965 715,817 
New Brunswick...........0. ...... ....... 1,489, 035 730,348 758, 692 
Prince Edward Island ..... .......... bees 644,518 126,314 518,204 
Quebec ............. ................ .. 746,236 738,571 12,665 
Ontario ............................. Leese 663,912 271,089 $92,858 
British Columbia ...... .. ......... ,..... 1,910,477 768,245 | 1,142,232 
Manitoba ........ er re 120,567 |..... .. -. 120,567 

Total..... ........., ..... | 8,781,557 | 5,120,527 | 3,661,030 





This is a totah increase of 71°5 per cent during the period. In 
the same time the fishermen have increased from 62,225 to 67,753, 
and the vessels and boats from 27,023 to 32,702, and their value 
from $2,806,231 to $3,201,482. The value of the nets has in- 
creased from $1,243,366 in 1883 to $1,637,707, or over 30 per 
cent. 


543. The yield of the fisheries in 1893 was very nearly five times 
as much as it was in 1869, but the exports were not quite three 
times as much as in 1868, showing that a very much larger 
quantity proportionately is now taken for home consumption, 
owing, presumably, to greater facilities of transportation and 
large increase in interprovincial trade. The proportion of ex- 
ports to total value in 1869 was 74 per cent, and in 1893 42 per 
cent. 


544. Though the table shows that there has been a consider- 
able increase during the period, yet that increase would have been 
much larger, but for the decline in the catch of some of the prin- 
cipal kinds of fish. In the catch of mackerel, for instance, there 
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has been a most alarming decrease, as the following figures 
show :— 

















YEAR. Total Annual No. 1 Annual 
Catch. Average. Quality. Average. 
Bris. Bris. Brls. Brls. 
1850-59............... Lente 1,864,915 185,491 682,637 68, 263 
1863-72 ... ....... ......,...|  2,454,26b 245,426 1,007,345 100,734 


1880-89 .......... soso 1,618,603 161,860 198,822 19,822 


The catch of mackerel, which in 1892 showed a decrease of . 
over half a million dollars, showed a further decrease of a quarter 
of a million in 1893. This decline is general in all the Maritime 
Provinces, the Magdalen Islands befng the only locality giving 
an increase. | 


545. The following table gives the value of the yearly yield of 
the fisheries by provinces since Confederation, and the amount 
of the exports :— 
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546. The following are summary comparative statements of 
the total yield and value of the fisheries, both marine and fresh 
water, and also the value of the same by provinces, in 1892 and 
1893 :— 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE YIELD AND VALUE OF THE. 
FISHERIES OF CANADA, 1892-1898. 


























1892. 1898. 
KINbs oF FisH. ——————_ —— -— = —— 
, Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
$ $ 

Cod . ..... cee  Cwt. 880,184 | 4,050,468] 829,978 | 4,019,193: 
Herring, pickled de nues oo Brls. 300, 1,851,005) 316,746 | 1,425,812 
moked........... wi. Libs. | 14,975,675 $01,596) 5,487,620 109, 448 
‘6 frozen, fresh ......... “ 9,748,240 383,030! 13,854,974 317,631 
Lobsters, preserved, in cans. ‘* | 12,624,498 |. 1,753,429; 18,674,713 | 1,914,458 
‘in shell, alive, &..... Tons. 6.0124} 288,400 7,347! 570,110 

Salmon, pickled sonores Bris. 3,132 40,660 6,804 , 
nous ceeeeeaees Lbs. | 5,480,749 791,601) 7,149,128 890,694 
“ preserved, incans. ... ‘* | 11,514,622 | 1,382,535) 29,233,317 | 2,926,602 
‘smoked .......... .... ‘6 140, 28,052} 150,710 10,888 
Mackerel, 5 bro ee in cans. “s 136,330 16,360} 2,172,097 191,234 
sossnerese te ’ Bris. 95, 1,330,618 67,912 904,832 
Haddock *. A EE Cwt. 167,578 586,525 133, 234 466,319 
B .. ere ere. “ 116,711 | 380,133} 107,518 | 329,554 
Pollack ..... .. ..... ... vee 74, 222, 882 80,527 241,581 
Docc cece ee cect ee tees Lbs. | 6,933,819 692,042} 6,504,689 650,464 
** pickled ...... .. ........ Bris. 19,070 8 8,150 
Whitefish ..................... bs. | 23,776,763 | 1,498,523) 21,390,289 | 1,298,744 
Smelts .... ...... ............ ss 719, 235, 8,283,481 414,174 
Sardines ................ Hhds.| . ....... 118,218} 100,879 206,518 

«preserved. ............ Cans.|...........1..... . 250, 12, 
yruers voce ene cece senses ence ris. ) 167,669 51,080 156, 440 
e pounds .................. bs. 84,117 059 90,539 45,269 

Cod tongues and sounds........ Bris. 1,299 12,990 9254 9, 
Alewives... ............... . 87,684 168,179 47,281 212,714 
Shad, pickled ............ ... “ 9,989 7,708 77,077 
6. cee ‘4 4,891 48,910 8,259 82,590: 

“ fresh................. ae Lbs. 906,753 »251| 941,150 56, 
Hahbat....... ............... “ 3,430,809 275,207; 2,840,619 215, 367 
non aces see sous ‘6 1,628,435 90,541} 1,860,477 105,795- 
InONgé. ....... ......0. s« 541,250 32,475 505,495 30,330 
Bass ............ ........... “ 805,560 48,333] 1,131,091 79,201 
Pike cons meee eee cece ee “ 8,893,190 188,574) 3,848,304 157,410 
Pike. ... ... ..... ........ <e 9,682,570 »204| 8,737,605 ,688- 
Winninish ........... ........ “ 100,000 000! ‘100,000 6,000 
Tom ood d or frost fish........... “ 857,000 24,100} 1,611,428 77,071: 
Dons esse crosses “e 200,000 | 10,010} 405,450 20,272 
Sand Jesse wees cou ven. Bris. 9,794 39,176 10,936 | 43,744 
IT Lbs. | 372,300 | 19,045 300 | 17,934 
sosssoosse os wee sers tele cece eee eeel 18,6341.... .... 68,658: 
Fur-seal skins i in B.C....... .. No 46,362 602,706 70,332 843,984 
Hair “ ................ “ 25,671 30,414 26,349 30,859 
See otter ekins .. ............ se 14 2,100 151 1,875 
Porpoise ‘“ .,... ......... “6 816 | 1,318 251 1,004. 
Fish oils....... ........ .... Galls.} 86,699 359, 804,820 | 321,927 
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YIELD AND VALUE OF THE FISHERIES— Continued. 


1892. 1898. 








Kinps or Fisx. 


Quantity. | Value. Quantity. : Value. 


$ $ 
Coarse and mixed fish...... ..- Bris, |........... 185,885 44,458 162,114 
Mixed fish, B. C .................. |........... 50,046]|........... 22,531 
Fish used as bait .............. Bris. 243,744 313,125] . 224,430 294,270 
Fish used as manure... .. .... “ 138,324 69,164; 147,732 ; 73,86: 
UANO . se ee sonore Tons 2.774 37,47 511 26,694 
Crabs ..... ... .... .. ..3.. No. |.......... 80,000! .......... | 18,000 
Home consumption not included in 
FOCUFTIB . cw ce creme weer cect efeece se ccnes 296,6441........... | 256,149 
Totals ................ ......|....... « 18,941,171]... .....- | 20,686,661 
Increase 2. ccc ccc nc ccc ccs ccccc cle cescsesccafecscces os] cecececee | 1,745,490 








547. The following table, applicable to the whole catch of the 
Dominion, shows the increase or decrease in value of the prin- 
cipal fish in 1893, as compared with the catch of 1892 :— 


VALUE OF CATCH OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES 
IN 1898, COMPARED WITH 1892. 


Fisx Value. Increase, Decrense. 














na) 


$ $ 8 
Oo esse ss rsunssesessesues 028,448 |....... . .. 35,010 
Herring ............. .... .............. 1,852,891 1............ 182,740 
ON... eco snssnresesson.e vous ,890, 1,647,796 

Lobsters........ ...... ................... 2,484, 492,739 1............ 
Mackerel .... ...... 1,096,066 1|.......,. .. 250,912 

doses eect aces où cons se 874,842 241,722 cs... 
Whitefish ....... .. .............,....... 1,298,744 |.. ......... 199,779 

Ute cece sense | 658,614 1............ 52, 

Haddock ................................. 446, jresese ses 140,205 
Fish oils... .................. ... . ...... | 321,927 ..... ...... 87,977 
HAkO.....osssssss uses cae eeeeee oo 367 823 | 17,690 1... ....... 
Smelts. .......................... 4. sc... 414,174 178,215 ,...... ..... 
Pollack....................,...,...... .... 241,581 18,699 59 840 
Halibut ............................. ., .. | 5,367 soso. 59,840 
Alewives ............ ..... .......... .... | 212,714 44,535 1............ 
Sardines...,.......................... .... 218,018 99, 806 ees 
Oysters ..........,.....,.................. 156,440 11,219 
Pickerel............ ...................... 157,410 |............ 31,164 
Alothers....... .......................... | 780, 181,996 1|..... ..... 
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548. The following table gives the number and value of boats, 
nets, &c., and the number of men employed in the fisheries in the 
several provinces in 1 according to returns furnished by the 
Fisheries Department. e value of much of the fishing mater- 
ial has necessarily to be estimated only, but on the basis of the 
figures given below the total amount of capital invested in 1893 
reached the sum of $8,781,557. There were 1,104 vessels, of a 
total tonnage of 40,096 tons, employing 8,899 men. The boats 
numbered 31,508, with 58,854 men. 








‘Vassets & Boats, Nes. 
MEN. 
No. | Value Fathoms. | Value. | MATERIAL 


























8 8 8 
14,838) 1,518,654] 23,847) 2,853,910) 581,540! 1,106,588. 
6204] "286,077| 11,306] 528,817) 325,688) | '877,270 
1,276| 79,808) 3,522] 80,936] 38,772] 525,938 
563] 229,192) 11,665) 256,083) 163,407| 358,497 
2691] 692,460) 13, 929,320] 268,467) 959,550 
K 289,696] 2,629] 1,788,721| 254,721) 119,525 
106,456! 968] ‘119,015  15,112|Not given. 
32,612 sa) 67,763) 708 1,637,707] *3,042, 368 

“Including freezers, and ice-houses, &c. 


549. The following table gives the value of vessels, boats, nets, 
weirs, lobster-traps, smoke and fish-houses, piers and wharfs, 
sailing and steam smacks connected with the fisheries of the 
Dominion, by provinces :— 
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:| 2,936,425] “331, 075| 
:| 2,940,061) 1,311,173| 
-| 8,229,845] "968,007| 379,890 
:| 2849777 1,227,800} 298,369] 592,307] 551 
"} 83243, 3101 1,184,745 
2,726, ' 1,432,880) 
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550. The following table of the value of the principal kinds of 
fish in 1893 shows their distribution among the several provinces. 
The value of seal-skins, amounting to $843,984, is included in 
“all other fish,” in British Columbia :— 

DISTRIBUTION AND VALUE OF CATCH OF PRINCIPAL KIN DS 

. OF FISH IN EACH PROVINCE IN 1898. 
SEA FISHERIES. 




















. . New British Prince Ed- 
Fisu. Nova Scotia. Brunswick. | Columbia. Quebec. ward Island. 
8 8 8 $ $ 
Salmon........... 110, 255 492,362 3,150,799 136,635 594 
Mackerel .. ..... F 82,309 193,408 | ... ...... 115,862 204, 492 
Herring ......... 560,730 696, 846 25,270 132,461 184,515 
Cod ...... ... 2,459, 016 329,617 |.. ..... .. 1,106,161 4,779 
Haddock.. ....... 405, 962 47,092 | ........... 10,227 3,038 
Lobsters.......... 1,314,683 558,592 |......... .. 167, 679 443,614 
Hake ............ 174,630 123,342 |... ........ 
Pollack... .. .... 200,571 41,010 |. ... .....1.... ......1....... 
Halibut ... ..... 109,633 20,386 68,695 16,111 540 
melts......... .. 18,310 ,468 4,000 11,576 24,819 
Sardines..........l.......,. .. 203,738 | ........... 14,280 |.... ....... 
PB... oc... 10,464 49,0965 8,000 88,881 
Total ........ 5,946,563 3,110,851 | 3,256, 764 1,713,442 1,069,404 
"All other ......... 460,717 635,270 | 1,187,199 505,463 63,964 


Grand total...| 6,407,280 | . 3,746,121 | 4,443,963 | 2,218,905 | 1,133,368 





FaresH WATER FISHERIES. 











Manitoba 
Fisx. Ontario. and. 
Territories. 
$ $ 

Whitefish ............... ce... cece eee eee cette eens 459,661 826,654 
Salmon trout ........................ Le ecenececenes ce. 577, 618 !..... ...... 
Herring ......................... eee ot senssssssess 258, 068 wee ee ences 
Total...... Less ec eeeeerees wees ..l  1,290,347 826,654 

All other..... wee cece en cee tenance eee e ee eee ee enees 404,584 315,439 
Grand total.............. ......., .. 1,694, 981 1,042 098 


551. The following statement shows the number of fry distrib- 
uted from the several fish-hatcheries of the Dominion to their 
respective provinces, during the years 1868-1893 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF FRY. 
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In addition to the 847,993,200 fry distributed from the hatch- 
eries in Ontario, there are large numbers of semi-hatched ova of 
various kinds annually transferred from the Newcastle establish- 
ment to the Eastern Province Hatcheries, as well as a large quan- 
tity of eyed eggs from the Sandwich nursery to other hatcheries. 
The Selkirk Hatchery in Manitoba laid down many millions of 
whitefish eggs the past autumn. 


552. The report of the department for 1893 contains a paper 
on “A Marine Scientific Station for Canada.” In this paper Pro- 
fessor Prince, Commissioner of Fisheries, advocates the estab- 
lishment of an institution devoted to the accurate investigation of 
fishery problems, the efucidation and final settlement of perplex- 
ing questions which have baffled practical men, the collection 
of exact observations on the food, habits and life-history of fishes, 
and the accumulation, in this way, of useful scientific knowledge, 
in order to promote the prosperity of our coast and inland fisher- 
ies. Such a station would do much to place in the possession of 
the department information on the comparative efficiency, de- 
structiveness and wastefulness of various methods of fishing. The 
investigation of the resources of the various areas along the 
lengthy coast of the Dominion, the thorough examination of ex- 
tensive regions of the sea-bottom and the determination of fishes 
and special products peculiar to these various regions, are cal- 
culated to put into the fisherman’s hands precisely the informa- 
tion which will be most valuable to him. The introduction of 
the European sole is one of the first experiments which would 
suggest itself. No doubt, many sandy areas on the coast of 
Canada are well adapted for the experiment, and the English sole 
is now one of the most valuable of good fishes. 

There is every probability that the thorough and systematic 
investigation of the fauna of our Atlantic coast, carried on from 
such a marine station, would lead to the discovery of fishes of 
economic value at present existing in our waters, though unre- 
cognized and unappreciated. 

Methods of preserving’ and transporting fish, improved means 
of drying, salting, canning and refrigeration could be thoroughly 
tested. 


553. The sealing fleet of Canada pursued its avocation at a 
disadvantage during the season of 1893, in consequence of the 
continued closure of Behring Sea on the American side, pending 
the result of arbitration. ‘The total catch amounted to 70,092 
seals, of which number 28,809 were caught off the British Col- 
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umbian coast, 29,270 off the Japan coast and 12,013 on the Rus- 
sian side of Behring Sea. The fleet consisted of 55 vessels 
of 384,200 tons, manned by 847. whites and 432 Indians. The 
complement of boats accompanying the vessels numbered 250, 
and of cañoes, 204. . | | 

The value of the catch is given at $874,842, an increase over 
that of the catch of 1892 of $241,723. The progress of this in- 
dustry has been gradual but steady. Prior to 1878, very few 
seals were killed by Canadian sealers. Hunting was not then 
carried on farther out than 20 miles from the shore. In 1883 
the number of seals killed by Canadians was 0,195. 

The total reported catch of fur-seals in the season of 1893, 
from al sources in the North Pacific Ocean, was 142,112, divided 
as follows :— 


Total British Columbia catch.. .. 70,092 - 


catch of American vessels landed at 
San Francisco and Puget Sound.. .. 50,221 

Total catch of American vessels landed at 
Hakodate, Japan.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 21,799 
Grand total.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 142,112 


| The Canadian catch was, therefore, nearly one-half of the 
whole. . 


CHAPTER X. | 


DLIV. Minerals Classified.—DLXV. Statistics of Geological Survey.—DLXVIIL 
Increase of Metallie Products in 1892.—DLXXX. Increase of Non-metallie 
Minerals.—DLXXXIII. Mineral Products in 1893.—DLXXXVIII. Geo- 
logical Survey Returns of Mineral Production.—DXC. Exports of Mineral 
Products.—DXCI. Countries Receiving the Exports.—DXCII. Ontario 
Commission.—DXCIII. Mining Districts.—DXCIV. Coal Areas.—DXCV. 
Nova Scotia.—DC. Manitoba.—DCI. Rocky Mountains.—DCIII. Pacific 
Coast.—DCIX. Production of Coal by Provinces.—DCXII. Vancouver 
Island Collieries.—DCXVI. Output of Nova Scotian and British Columbian 
Coal.—DCXVIII. Exports of Coal—DCXX. Output of Territories. — 
DCXXIL Imports of Coal—DCXXV. Consumption of Coal—DCXXVI. 
The World’s Production of Coal.—DCXXVII. Iron Ores.—DCXXX. Iron 
Furnaces.—DCXX XI. Bounties.—DCX XXII. Production of Iron. — 
DCXXXIII. Export of Iron Ore.—DCXXXIV. Exports of Iron Goods.— 
DCXXXV. Imports of Iron Goods.—DCXXXVI. Iron Duties.— 
DCXXXVIIL Imports from Great Britain and United States. —DCXLIIL 
The World’s Production of Iron.—DCXLVII. Gold in Nova Scotia. — 
DCXLIX. In British Columbia. —DCLIII. Gold Production of Canada. — 
DCLV. The World’s Production of Precious Metals.—DCLVI. Coinage 
of the World.—DCLXII. Copper.—DCLXVI. Nickel.—DCLXVII. Pe- 
troleum.—DCLXXVIII. Natural Gas.—DCLXXX. Salt -DCLXXXVII. 
Silver.—DCLXXXVIII. Phosphate.—DCXCIII. Asbestus.—DCXCVL. 
Gypsum.—DCXCVIII. Building Stone.—DCXCIX. Minor Minerals. 


554. The mineral wealth of Canada is so great that an American 
authority said : “To particularize the undeveloped wealth of this 
northern land would require volumes.” As might be expected 
from her vast areas and her varied geological formations, Canada 
is marvellously rich in minerals, the chief of which of economic 
importance, according to information derived from the report of 
the Geological Survey, are classed as follows :— 

1. Metals and their ores. 
2. Minerals used in certain manufactures, 
3. Minerals used in agriculture. 
4. Minerals used as pigments. 
5. Combustible and carbonaceous materials. 
6. Refractory minerals. 
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7. Minerals applicable to building. 

8. Minerals for grinding and polishing. 

9. Minerals applicable to the fine arts and jewellery. 
10. Minerals applicable to miscellaneous purposes. 


555. In the first class are native iron, magnetic iron ore, iron 
sand, hematite, ilmenite or titaniferous iron ore, limonite (includ- 
ing bog-iron ore), spathic iron ore, clay ironstone, native copper, 
sulphide of copper, sulphide of zinc, sulphide of lead or galena, 
native silver and ores of silver, gold, platinum, sulphide of anti- 
mony, oxysulphide of antimony, sulphide of bismuth, nickelifer- 
ous pyrrholite. 


556. Among materials applicable to certain chemical manu- 
factures and their products are: iron pyrites, pyrrhotine or mag- 
netic iron pyrites, apatite or phosphate of lime, magnesite or 
carbonate of magnesia, calcite or carbonate of lime, chromic iron, 
oxides of manganese, &c. 


557- Among mineral manures are: gypsum, shell-marl. 


558. Among mineral pigments and detergents are : iron ochres, 
barytes or heavy spar, soap-clay, &c. 


559. Minerals used in the production of heat and light are: 
anthracite and bituminous coal, lignite or brown coal, bituminous 
shale, petroleum, peat, &c. 


560. Refractory minerals are: plumbago, soapstone, potstone, 
mica, asbestus, fire-clays, sandstone, and pottery clays. 


561. Minerals applicable to common and decorative construc- 
tion are : limestones, dolomites, sandstones, granites and syenite, 
gneiss, labradorite rock, marbles, serpentines, breccias, slates, 
flagstones, common lime, hydraulic lime, and brick-clays. 


562. Materials for grinding and polishing are: stone for mak- 
ing whetstones, hones, bath-brick, tripoli, grindstones and mill- 
Stones. 


563. Among minerals applicable to the fine arts and jewellery 
are lithographic stone, porphyrites, labradorite, albite, perthite, 
Jasper conglomerate, amethystine quartz, agates, amber, and 
Canadian precious stones. 
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564. Among miscellaneous materials are: sands for glass- 
making, moulding sand, carbonaceous shale, artificial stone, salt, 
brines and mineral waters. 


565. The mineral statistics of Canada, published by the Geo- 
logical Survey, afford abundant material for thought. We have 
now seven years’ records. We started in 1886 with a gross value 
of $12,000,000 as the contribution “of mineral products to the 
wealth of Canada. In 1892, these products of old mother earth, 
yielded up by her on the demand of the mining fommunity, were 
given a value of $19,500,000. Of the $12,000,000, $2,000,000 
represented the value of metallic products, and $9,100,000 repre- 
Sented the value of non-metallic products, leaving $881,800 to 
represent the estimated value of products unspecified or not re- 
ported. Thus, in 1886 the metallic products represented 16:8 
per cent of the whole ; the non-metallic products, 75°8, and “ esti- 
mated,” 7°4 per cent. 


566. In 1892 the metallic represented $5,807,049, or 30 per 
cent ; non-metallic, $13,223,267, or 68 per cent, and “estimated,” 
2 per cent. 


567. The metallic products in 1892, instead of being one-sixth 
of the whole, as in 1886, were close upon one-third. The non- 
metallic, instead of being over three-fourths, fell considerable on 
its way to one-half, and “estimated ” was, as it should be, com- 
paratively small and unimportant. 


568. The first point is that the gain during seven years has 
been in the metallic products. Examining this group,.we find 
that copper has increased from an average product during 1886- 
91 (six years) of 5,680,105 pounds to 7,042, 195 pounds in 1892. 
This is a satisfactory gain, though the returns show that the out- 
put reported for 1892 was short of that for 1891 by 1,886,726 
pounds. The price, too, was I 3-10 cents per pound less than 
the average of the previous six years. 


569. Lead also showed a good increase, the output for 1892 
being given at 1,205,420 pounds, against an average for six years 
of 349,213 pounds, and an increase of more than 100 per cent 
over the output of 1891. 


570. Iron ore showed a fair increase, being for 1892, 103,248 
tons, against a six years’ average of 75,732 tons, and against 68,- 
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979 tons, the production of 1891. This was an increase over 
the six years’ average of nearly 37 per cent. The increase of 
1892 over 1891 was 34,269 tons, or nearly 50 per cent. 


571. The bounty an pig-iron -given by the Federal Govern- 
ment undoubtedly has had the effect of stimulating that manu- 
facture, and consequently of increasing the production of iron 
ore. | 


572. According to the returns upon which the bounty on pig- 
iron is paid, during five years (1888-92), the quantity of pig-iron 
made has been 123,176 tons. According to the Geological Sur- 
vey, the quantity of iron ore raised during that period has been 
411,506 tons. During the same period there have been exported 
74,462 tons of ore, leaving 337,000 tons of ore for the manufac- 
ture of 124,000 tons of pig-iron, or 2°71 tons of ore for one ton 
of pig. In the United States, according to Mr. John Birkinbine, 
of the United States Geological Survey, the average for 1892 is 
2°67 tons of crude ore for one ton of pig. 


573. Nickel showed an increased production in 1892, as com- 
pared with the previous two years, whose average was 3,031,184 
pounds, against 6,057,462 pounds in 1892. 


574. The development of lead, copper and nickel is due to the 
development of the Sudbury deposits, and that is owing to the 
demand which has sprung up for nickel for use in the manufac- 
ture of nickel steel. 


575. The other metallic products showed no growth. Gold 
fell from a six years’ average of 65,340 ounces to 49,985 
ounces in 1892. Silver fell from 354,000 worth a year during 
the six years, to $264,510 in 1892. And platinum fell from 
$5,920 a year to $3,500. 


576. Antimony, which by our Geological Survey is regarded 
as a non-metallic product, and by the United States Survey as a 
metallic product, has been falling off rapidly, so that, while in 
1886 there was a return of 665 tons produced, in 1892 the return 
was “nil,” caused, it is said, by the Nova Scotia mine, which was 
the chief source, being the subject of a law-suit. 


577. The conditions of our general growth are fair. The year 
1892 showed an increase of $2,800,000 over the average yearly 
value during six previous years, an increase of over 90 per cent. 
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578. Compared, however, with the United States, the growth 
of our development seems small indeed. Of metallic products 
they had $302,307,000, or $4.48 yearly per inhabitant, while Can- 
ada had $1.30 a year per inhabitant, and would have had much 
less had it not been for the development of the Sudbury deposits. 
Notwithstanding all one hears about the finding of gold here and 
the opening of gold mines there, and the introduction of machin- 
ery on which the duty has been remitted, the output of gold dim- 
inishes steadily year after year. In 1886 there were 76,879 
ounces exported ; in 1888, 61,310 ounces; in 1891, 51,303 
ounces, and in 1892, 49,985 ounces. This does not seem to be 
according to the “eternal fitness of things.” The geologists tell 
us there is gold galore in the country ; the newspapers announce 
great rushes of miners to the Selkirks, or transfers of gold claims 
and the like ; yet after the year’s clearing up, behold! the re- 
sult is fewer ounces than the preceding year. Now, gold is a 
mineral for which there is always a sale at a fixed rate. Fashion 
does not increase or diminish the demand, nor does it send the 
price up or down in unison with its freaks. Why, then, is it 
that the tendency of the production in Canada is constantly 
downwards ? 


579. The same question may be asked respecting silver. 


580. When we turn to non-metallic mineral products, we find 
a total increase in 1892, as compared with the average of the 
six preceding years, of $1,885,000, though a decrease of $1,125,- 
000, as compared with 1891. 


581. Examining details, we find that asbestus showed a de- 
crease of nearly 300 tons in 1892, as compared with the six years’ 
average ; that coal showed an increase of 527,600 tons over the 
six years’ average, but a decrease of over 300,000 tons, as compared 
with 1891 ; that coke showed an increase of 8,000 tons, in com- 
parison with the six years’ average, but a slight decrease, in com- 
parison with 1891 ; gypsum showed an increase over the average 
of 36,000 tons; mica showed an extraordinary development, 
having reached a value of $100,923 in 1892, against an average 
yearly value during six years of $43,000. On the other hand, 
phosphates, which had an annual average of 25,000 tons in the 
six years, dropped in 1892 to 11,932 tons. Petroleum increased 
from a yearly average of 690,709 barrels to 779,753 barrels, the 
production of 1892. The production of salt decreased in 1892 
by 5,000 tons, as compared with the previous six years’ average. 
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Altogether, under the sub-head of non-metallic products, the in- 
crease in 1892 was $1,225,000 over the average of the preceding 
Six years, and amounted to $8,152,500, or to $1.67 per head of 
the population The corresponding articles were produced in 
the United States at the rate (for 1892) of $3 per head. Here 
again there is no comparison between the two countries. The 
comparison ought to exist, because among the articles are asbes- 
tus, coal, grindstones and mica, articles of which we have an 
abundance in Canada. The next group contains baryta, ochres, 
mineral waters, petroleum, phosphates, pyrites, salt, soap-stone. 
Canada obtains over $1,500,000 worth of these from mother 
earth. The United States obtain $44,800,000 a year of them. 
That is, Canada gets the equivalent of 32 cents per head of its 
population, and the United States get 71 cents per head. 


582. Other articles, such as cement, building stone, lime, &c., 
are given in the United States list as equalling $164,000,000. The 
corresponding list for Canada gives a value of over $3,500,000, 
equal to 95 cents per head, against $2.60 per head for the United 

tates. 


583. The returns of 1893 show that the total output of min- 
eral products was $19,350,712, a decrease of $150,000 compared 
with 1892, but as pig iron was included in the returns of 1892, 
and not in those of 1893, the decrease is apparent rather than real. 
Including pig iron, valued at $790,283, the output of 1893 for 
purposes of comparison was $20,140,995—an increase of $640,- 
995 over 1892. | 


584. The metallic products of 1893 represent $4,582,166, a de- 
crease of $1,224,883, compared with the output of the preceding 
year; the non-metallic, $14,492,003, an increase of $1,257,736, 
which would be $790,283 more if pig iron were included. 


585. The decrease in metallic products is altogether due to the 
decrease in the output of nickel, which fell off by 2,064,500 
pounds in quantity, and by $1,436,988 in value. 


586. Copper increased by 1,067,661 pounds; gold by 1,624 
ounces ; iron ore by 21,454 tons; lead by 929,603 tons, and 
silver by 109,949 ounces. 


.587. In non-metallic products the increase was very generally. 
distributed. Asbestus shows an increase of 431 tons; coal of 
428,000 tons ; coke of 4,943 tons ; feldspar of 400 tons; lime- 
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stone for flux, of 4,830 tons ; manganese of 113 tons ; petroleum 
of 18,700 barrels, and salt of 16,838 tons. Gypsum, fire-clay, 
grindstones, mica and phosphates show a decrease. Natural gas 
appears for the first time, the gross amount received from th 
sales being $366,233. 


588. The following is the statement of the mineral production 
of Canada, published by the Geological Survey. The figures for 
each year are subject to revision :— 











1892. | 1893. 
Pxopucr. ————— | — — 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
—_ - —— —| — 
s | s 
Asbestus............... Tons. 6,042 388,462 | 6,473 318,806 
*Bricks............ ...... 1,000 199,266 1,247,715 | 205,000 1,275,000 
*Building stone...... Cub. de. son ats 608,381 ryt Sat oa 
ment............. ... r > 
| ss. Tons.| *3,290,897 7,181,610 | 3,719,170 8, 422, 259 
Coke.... ............... “6 ,135 160,249 | 61,078 161,790 
Cop ee Lbs. 7,042,195 821,589 : 8,109,856 875,864 
Feldspar................. Tons. 175 525 | 575 4,525 
Fire clay.. ............. ns 9,567 540 nl 
Flagstone................ . ft. 13,700 1,869 40,800 8,48: 
Gold..... ............ Z. 49,985 900,483 51,609 927,24 
Granite ................. Tons. 18,202 64,951 22,521 94, 
Graphite...... ........ “s 167 8,768 |............1............ 
Grindstones sonner 7 ET 500 1 02688 es 
YpEUM................. ‘ , , 
Iron ore................. ‘6 103,248 254,206 a121,702 296,018 
Lead (fine containedinore) Lbs. 1,205,420 49,422 2, 135,023 80, 996 
*Lime...... ...... peus. Bush.| 2,260,640 411,270 2,400,000 000 
Limestone for iron flux... Tons. | 22, 967 21,492 27,797 7,519 
cons ceccceees 115 10, 250 | 228 14,458 
Marble.................. “ 340 3,600 590 3,100 
Mica.............. ... .. Lbs. |... ........ 100,923 ‘............ 69,622 
Mineral paint... ........ Tons. 695 6,910 | .... . ...}....... ee 
Mineral water ........... Galls. 640,380 75,348 725,096 106,54 
Moulding sand........... Tons 175 7 LOREEELEEEE 366383 
atural gas...... ..... ... ..l... . .....l......... Le léssouseseses 
Nickel............ . ... Lbs. | 6,057,482 | 3,513,339 | 3, 992, 982 2,076,351 
Ochres.......... ..... Tons.|... .. ......... ....... 1,070 17,710 
Petroleum (Bris. of $5 Imp, gal.) 779,753 | 982,489 | 798, 
Phosphate... . ...... .. Tons. 11,982 | 167,424 ! 8,198 70,942 
Pig iron ................ ‘s | 637,421 , COS TEST 
Platinum ..... ......... Or. 1............ 3,500 ,............ 1,800 
*Potters’ ware......... ....... ous ce. | #230,044 |............ 180,46; 
Precious stones.......... ..... Jesse sus | 1,000 |.......-.... 1,500 
Pyrites. ..... .......... Tons.| 59,770 | 179,310 58,542 175,635 
Roofing cement.......... cl 800 1,200 961 3,441 
ce. ue eee eee 45,486 162,041 62,324 196,936 
Sands and gravel (exports) ‘“ | 298,364 85,635 $29,116 121,:% 





*Incomplete. (a.) Of the reported quantity of iron ore 124,053 tone were cæ- 
verted into pig iron, producing 55,947 tons, valued at the furnaces at $790,283. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA, 1892 AND 1898—Concluded. 














1892. 1898. 
PRODUCTS 
Quantity Value. Quantity. Value. 
8 $ 

Sewer pipes ...................1 ........... 367,660 |............ 194,462 
V@P......... ........ Oz. 305,026 264,510 414,975 821,423 
eect e ce eeccees ue Tons. 5,180 69,070 7,112 90,825 
Soapstone .............. “ 1,874 6,240 717 1,920 
Terra cotta... .................|............ 5239 |..........., 55,704 
*Tiles.. . . 1,000 15,689 190,857 16,000 191,000 
Zine ......... . ........ Lbs. |............1............ 11,763 470 

Estimated value of mineral 
products not returned...... .|.... Laweceee 458,684 |............ 276,548 
Total ................ |........ cee 19,500,000 |............ 19,350, 712 

*Incomplete. 


589. It would appear from the foregoing table that mineral 
production in Canada is, at present, not increasing to any great 
extent, the value having remained practically stationary for the 
last three years, that in 1890 having been $19,331,688. 


590. The values of the principal articles of mineral production 
exported in the last four years, according to the Trade and Navi- 
gation Returns, were :— 








| Exports, DomEsTIc. 














ARTICLES, a — —— -- _—__ me 
; 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 
| $ $ $ $ 
Asbestus | 444,159 | 513,909 | 514,412 | 396,718 
Coal .............. . .. ...... | 2,447,936 2,916,465 3,195, 467 3,114,558 
Copper cece cee cece cos. 244,337 505,196 |. 216,603 395,819 
Gold........ .. .... ..... .. 7,022 554,126 316,177 247,868 
Gypsum........... ...........! 193,899 184,977 194,304 178,979 
Iron ore ..... .... | 31,366 32,582 86,935 114 
Iron and steel .......... ...... | 294,728 257,471 243, 857 316,454 
Mica wee cc cee eect cece setae 26,932 22,312 68, 466 96, 900 
Nickel ................,...... lssuussuesee 240,199 617,639 427,507 
Ses ENS Loca twee cece aees 401,827 422. 200 380, 462 132,475 
Silver... .................... | 201,615 238, 367 193,441 ,406 
Stone and marble........ ... a 91, 9 60,209 49,308 
Other articles. ................ 394,519 348,558 303,391 432,868 
Total. ...... .... .. | §, 430,338 6,304,970 6,341,363 5,881,024 
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591. The principal countries to which the articles were shipped 
during the same period were :— 














COUNTRIES. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 
8 $ 8 8 
United States. .. . .......... 4,319,382 4,896,913 5.045, 694 5,034,429 
‘Great Britain.. ............... 756,302 959,199 806,055 367,141 
British possessions. ............ 256,585 246,218 319,593 312,515 
Germany ........ . . ... .... 20,532 23,516 30,3.0 39,156 
Japan ....................... 7,639 4,964 4,596 16,443 
St. Pierre... ................... 20,295 20,010 35,673 19,872 
Mexico ....................... 2,373 18,818 8,175 1115 
Other countries................ 47,230 135,332 96,257 90,353 





Total ........ ...…. . | 6,480,888 | 6,904,970 | 6,341,863 | 5,881,024 


It will be seen that almost everything goes either to the United 
States or the United Kingdom, the proportions having, in the 
years named, been respectively 79 per cent, 77 per cent, 80 per 
cent and 86 per cent, and 13 per cent, 15 per cent, 14 per cent 
and 6 per cent. 


592. The Ontario Provincial Government, in 1888, appointed 
a commission to inquire into the mineral resources of that pro- 
vince and the best modes of developing them. In 1890 the com- 
mission published an exhaustive report, from which has been 
gathered the following description of the mineral wealth of On- 
tario :—In the central and eastern counties are magnetic and 
hematite iron ores, gold, galena, plumbago, arsenic, mica, fibrous 
serpentine, apatite, granite, marble and freestone. In the Sudbury 
district, copper and nickel mines are being worked on a large 
scale. In the township of Denison, rich specimens of gold-bear- 
ing quartz and extensive deposits of copper and nickel are found. 
Along the north shore of Lake Huron, from the mouth of the 
French River to Sault Ste. Marie, gold and silver-bearing mines, 
iron, copper, galena and immense quarries of marble have been 
discovered. North of the Height of Land and extending towards 
James’s Bay, prospectors report a promising mineral region. 
North of Lake Superior, localities of gold, silver, copper, iron, 
galena, plumbago and zinc ores have been taken up, besides 
which there are inexhaustible supplies of granite, marble, serpent- 
" ine and sandstone. West of Port Arthur is a silver district which, 
judging from the explorations already made, promises to be an 
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argentiferous region of great richness. Beyond this district, to 
the north-west are found veins of gold-bearing quartz and exten- 
sive ranges of magnetic iron ore, while to the south-west is be- 
heved to be a continuation of the Vermilion iron range of nor- 
thern Minnesota. The partial examination already made inspires 
the hope that here will be developed, in time, an iron region of 
great value. In the region adjacent to the Lake of the Woods, 
gold-bearing veins of good promise have been discovered, and 
an early development of some of the properties may be looked 
for. No reference has been made in the foregoing enumeration 
to the oil deposits of western Ontario, which are of great value. 


593. Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, the north and 
west portions of Ontario, and some parts of the North-west Ter- 
ritories, are essentially the mining districts of the Dominion. 
Coal has been found in Manitoba, and, during 1892, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway completed a line to the Souris coal fields, which 
are now being developed ; iron ore is also said to abound in the 
lake districts, but has not yet been worked ; and a number of 
minerals and metals are known to exist in New Brunswick, but 
none of them have yet been found in any very large quantities, 
and mining is only carried on to a small extent. There is no 
mining in Prince Edward Island. 


594. The coal areas of Canada are estimated at 97,200 square 
miles, not including areas known, but as yet undeveloped in the 
tar north. 


595. There are first, the coal fields of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick ; 2nd, those of the North-west Territories ; 3rd, those 
of the Rocky Mountains, and 4th, those of British Columbia. 
Ist. The coal areas of Nova Scotia cover about 635 square miles. 
They are divided into the Cape Breton, the Pictou and the Cum- 
berland basins, all in Nova Scotia ; New Brunswick containing, 
so far as known, no seams of sufficient magnitude to be worked 
successfully in competition with the Cumberland mines. 


7 The workable thickness of the coal is very great, in Cape 
Breton a total of 25 to 60 feet, in ‘Pictou at least 70 feet, and 
in Cumberland at least 30 feet. If the workable area is reduced 
one-quarter, say from 406,400 acres to 300,000 acres, and the 
average thickness of the workable area put at 25 feet, on the 
basis ‘of 1,000 tons of coal an acre for every foot of coal, the 
amount of coal in the measures of Nova Scotia is 7,000000,000 
tons. 
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597. The following avérage analysis from a paper on Canadi 


coals read at the Montreal meeting of the British Association, 
will give a fair idea of the coals from the three districts :— 


— Cape Breton. Pictou. Cumberland. 

















Moisture ..... ............... ...... 0°75 1°19 1°46 
Volatile combustible.................. 37 26 29°10 33°69 
Fixed carbon ...... ... ............. 58°74 60°63 59°36 
PN): ses crosses Leese 3°25 9°34 5°50 





598. There is a wonderful similarity between these coals, as 
shown by these analyses, and some notable coals mined in the 
United States. The Pictou analysis, except that it is high in ash, 
does not differ much from the Connellsville coal; the Cape 
Breton is very much like the Pittsburg, and the Cumberland like 
the Westmoreland. 


559. The coal fields of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton are all 
practically on tide water. Heretofore the shipment of coal by 
sea in winter has been almost impossible, resulting in loss from 
depreciation and in increased cost of handling and shipping. In 
the broad scheme of improvements undertaken in Cape Breton 
by the Dominion Coal Company (Ltd.) a very important feature 
is the construction of a railway from Sydney to Louisburg. This 
will give the coal of the Sydney fields a harbour the year round, 
and make easy the distribution of coal during the winter season. 


600. There are no coal measures from New Brunswick west- 
ward until the province of Manitoba is reached. The coal areas 
of Manitoba are roughly estimated at 15,000 square mites. They 
yield lignites only, often of a very good quality. Analysis’ gives 
the following result :— 


Water........ ... ....... vate e eee use messes « cans . 15°40 
Volatile combustible........... ........... ......... .... 37 97 
Fixed carbon.................., ,.,.,...... . ne ........ 41°21 
Ash....... ............. weet nce senc erecececeerecnes 5°36 


6o1. Analysis of the ‘coal found in the area (50,000 square 
miles) extending along the base of the Rocky Mountains, from 
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the international boundary to the vicinity of the Peace River—a 
distance of 500 miles—gives the following result :— 


ee, EC OU 


| — Belly River.| Bow River. |Peace River. 


qq ee 








ater .. .... soso suceuse 6:52 12°37 2°10 
Volatile combustible........... .... ...... 31°08 32°33 21°54 
Fixed carbon. ...................... .. .... 56°54 46 39 71:63 
weet e cece cece seen eeeeseeceeseeeneeteeees 5°91 8°91 4°73 





602. The third coal area is that in the Rocky Mountains, 
Though small, as measured by miles, it contains much coal of 
the best quality. Several seams of anthracite of excellent quality 
have been found. 


603. The fourth area is that of the Pacific coast. Dr. George 
M. Dawson gives the following estimate of its extent :— 


| | Square Miles. 
Nanaimo coal basin (coals) approximately correct........ 200 
Comox coal basin (coals) rough approximation............ 700 
queen Charlotte’s Island very rough approximation..... 800 


ertiary lignite-bearing rocks in different parts of British 
“Columbia south of the 54th parallel of latitude (very 
rough approximation).......,....... . ......,.... 12,000 


604. In quality the Vancouver Island bituminous coals are 
found to be superior for all practical purposes to any coals on the 
Pacific coast. They rank in San Francisco with the West Hartley 
coals, | 


605. In the Comox district the productive measures show ten 
seams of coal with a total of 29 feet 3 inches, the thickest seam 
being 10 feet. 


606. The character of the coal is evidenced by the following 
analysis :-— . 


— . .. . | Slow,Coking. | Fast Coking 


ES SS 7: 











Water............ Lecce ce cece cae ee cs cossseee 1°47 1°47 

olatile combustible................................ 28°19 82-69 
Fixed carbon ..................... Pee 64°06 59-55 
Ash... rss eee tne secs 6:29 6°29 
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607. Anthracite in 3-feet and 6-feet seams, comparing favour- 
ably with that from Pennsylvania, has been found in Queen 
Charlotte’s Island.  ‘ 


608. Samples analysed give the following results :— , 








—— | Sample L Sample 2. 
Water....... ......... esse ceuocese ee erecce. 1°60 7°89 
Volatile combustible... ......... ... .... ...... .. ....... 5°02 | 4°97 
Fixed carbon.........0 ...........,. . . ........... ...... 83°09 ' 85°76 
I eue. vue ee veus eoueuresses eeueceeeee 8-76 6:69 


609. The following table gives the production of coal in Can- 
ada, by provinces, during the last three years, the figures in each 
year, however, being subject to revision :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN CANADA, 1891, 1892 AND 1898. 








Tons or 2,000 Las. 














Provinces. ee re me 
1891. | 1892. 1888. 
Nova Scotia. ...... .... ........ ........ 2,290,158 | 2,175,913 | ‘1,884 638 
British Columbia. ...... eet ac eeee srsvecses 1,152,588 925, 495 1,008,689 
North-west Territories. .  .............. 
| 165,066 189,489 738,848 
New Brunswick..... .. Lace tac eeeecceeene | 
Total... e... « eee... 3,607,882 | 3,290,897 | 3,719,170 





* 9 months only. 
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610. The following table shows the production and distribution 
of coal, by counties, in Nova Scotia, for the nine months ended 
30th September, 1893 : — 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1893. 























SOLD FOR. 
Counties. Coal raised. |— ——- Total sold. 
Home Con- xport 
sumption. from. the | 
+Tons. +Tons. +Tons. *Tons. 

Camberland................... 408,482 97,560 255,841 353,401 
Pictou ...... ..... ......... 375,045 214,413 124,75 : 839,163 
Cape Breton. ......... ...... 903,571 155,480 637,282 792, 762 
Other counties....... ........ 615 475 123 598 
Total. ... . .........| 1,682,718 | . 467,928 1,017,996 1,485,924 





+ Long tons of 2,240 lbe. 


611. The following table shows the production and distribution 
of coal in Nova Scotia for four years :— 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1890, 
1891 1892 AND 1893. 


| 
Sotp For 


YEAR. Coal Raised, | —_———————' Tora Soxp. 
Home Con- rt from | 
sumption. the rovince. | 


| 























a 


“Tons. *Tons. *Tons. | *Tons. 
1890... .................. 1,984,001 601,956 1,184,155 1,786,111 
1891.......... ..... ..... 2,044,784 639,737 1,210,208 1,849, 945 
1892............,........ 1,942,780 623,978 1,128,956 1,752,934 
WEST... ... 1, 682, 713 467,928 1,017,996 1,485,924 


* Long tons of 2,240 tbs. ‘+ For 9 months ended 30th September. 


23 
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612. In British Columbia the only collieries at present in op- 
eration are on Vancouver Island, and are situated at Nanaimo, 
Wellington and Comox, and are four in number. Shafts are 
being sunk and prospecting carried on on Tumbo Island, be- 
tween Victoria and the mainland, and also at Kamloops, on the 
mainland, but the output at present is nil. 


613. The total output in 1893 was 1,095,689 tons of 2,240 
pounds, as compared with 826,335 tons in 1892, an increase of 


269,354 tons. 
614. The following are details of the production and distribu- 
tion of British Columbian coal! :— 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1898. 





: ‘Home Con Sold 
CoLLreriss. Coal Raised. | sumption. | for Export 
| 
tTons. | Tons. ?Tons. 

Nanaimo .... ..........,............. 525,628 ‘... ... ... 379,765 
Wellington .......... 65 «....., . .... 377,814 1.......... 390,638 
East Wellington..... .... ........... 30,769 |.... .... 22,705 
Union...... ..................,....... 161,198 j..... ...... 128, 079 
North Thompson. ..................... 280 1............| ............ 
Total............. .. .... .... 1,095,689 232,793 861,187 





° Including coal used in the collieries. t Tons of 2,000 Ibs. 


615. The coal is bituminous and of a very high quality, com- 
manding a better price at San Francisco than any United States 
coal. In an analysis published by the State Mineralogist of Cali- 
fornia in 1887, the relative values for steam of British Columbian 
and Washington Territory coal were given as: Wellington, 
1,047 ; Nanaimo, 1,335, and Seattle, 1,330. 
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616. The next table shows the production of coal in the pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia, in each year since 
1874 :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN NOVA SCOTIA AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1874 TO 1898. 











. 000 

| | 9 ......... .....,.. 848,395 154,000 1,002,395 
1878. .. . .... ...... ............. 863,081 171,000 1,034,081 
1879....... .. ......... ........... 882,863 241,000 1,128,863 
pS... | 1,156,635 268, 000 1,424,635 
1881.... ............................ 1,259, 182 228,000 1,487,182 
1882.........................., ... 1,529,708 282,000 1,811,708 
ps ... .... .... .,.... 1,593,259 213,000 1,806,259 
pC. 1,556,010 394,070 1,950,080 
1885................... ............ 1,514,470 365,000 1,879,470 
1886. ....................... ....... 1,682,924 326, 2,009,560 
1887. ............... ............... 1,871,388 413, 360 2, 284,698 
1888............,........... ........ 1,989,263 548,017 2,537,280 . 
1889................................. 1,967,032 649,409 2,616,441 
| > 2,222,081 759,517 2,981,598 
pC 5) .... 2,290,158 | 1,152,588 3,442,746 
pS 7 2,175,913 925,495 8,101,408 
pC) 1,884, 1,095,689 2,980,327 

Total ....................... 29,934,104 8,516,781 38, 450, 885 


* Tons of 2,000 lbs. + For 9 months only. 


617. The development and the direction of the development of 
the coal trade of Nova Scotia is shown in the next table. 

In 1873 the total sales amounted to 881,106 tons, distributed as 
follows :—Sales within the province, 215,295 tons; sales to 
neighbouring provinces, 337,977 tons ; to countries outside of the 
Dominion, 327,834 tons. In 1883 the total sales were 1,297,523 
tons, of which 471,327 tons were within the province, 688,111 to 
neighbouring provinces, and 138,085 tons to outside countries. In 
1892, the last full year of which there is a record, the total sales 
were 1,752,934 tons, of which Nova Scotia took 623,978 tons, 
the neighbouring provinces 1,112,224 tons, and outside countries 
16,732 tons. Thus, in twenty years the total sales have increased 
98-9 per cent ; the amount consumed within the province has 
increased 190 per cent, and the purchases of neighbouring pro- 
vinces have increased nearly 230 per cent. 
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NOVA SCOTIA COAL SALES (IN TONS OF 2,240 LBS.) DURING THE 
YEARS ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1868-1893. 








| ANALYsIs OF SALES TO NzIGH- 











Saues, ‘BOURING PROVINCES. 
‘Year. | 4 Ta Be Er. | :E 
Bei | ll) of 22H | 2 
ee | 6g [B23] 6 [eff | eB] 22 
233,179] 
266; 


























* For the year ending 90th September. 
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618. The following table shows the export of Canadian coal 
since Confederation :— 


EXPORTS OF COAL, PRODUCE OF CANADA, FROM THE DOMINION 
DURING THE YEARS 1868-1893. 








Exports or Coat. Exports or Coat. 
Year. Year. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 





























619. With the exception of the small quantity annually raised 
in New Brunswick, particulars of which for any number of years 
are not available (the average annual quantity is said to be about 
6,000 clialdrons, say 8,640 tons), and of the amount given below 
as having been produced in the North-west, the above tables, to 
all intent, represent the coal production of Canada during the 
period named. 


620. The following figures give the output of coal in the 
North-west during the last seven years :— 





Total. 


7 + Alberta Railway and Coal Co. only. 
+ Of this amount 65,000 tons is anthracite, 
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621. The next statement gives the quantities of coal, being the 
produce of Canada, exported from Nova Scotia, British Colum- 
bia and New Brunswick, respectively, during the years 1868 to 
1893, inclusive :— 


EXPORTS OF COAL FROM NOVA SCOTIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND NEW BRUNSWICK, 1868-98. 





Year ended 30th Jane  [NovaScotis| (British |. New | Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1868................. ...... 252,760 |... ....…. 12,575 | 265,385 
1869... LIT 431,968 |!!! 8,175 | 440,148 
1870 1. IT 281,149 |... 1! 6,425 | 286,67 
1871 311,116 |..... - 6992 | 318,108 
1872.00.00 II 290,747 | "726,761 $21, 

1878... 364, 786 6,018 698 
1874... ID 360,184 | 50,671 6,627 7,482 
1875... 11 IT 222, 69,355 5.616 | 287,897 
1876... III 170,517 | 101,908 6,147 | 277,672 
1877 140,210 | 102,830 937 | 249,277 
1878.0 1. 185,448 | 145,542 9130 | 340,115 
1879.11... 1 134,017 | 173,789 7,808 | 315, 

1880... II 192,7 204,525 7.206 | 344,597 
1881... II. 190,551 | 214243 | 14794 | 419, 

1882... 1 196,905 | 210,566 | 13,465 | 420, 

1888... 1... 216,805 | 193,485 | 17,670 | 427,960 
1884. SII 213,144 | 218,856 | 10,744 | 412744 
1885... III. 201,849 | 275,621 478,669 
1886. ........... 239,991 655 | 492,217 
1887... 1... |! 190,788 | 995,034 156 | 615,978 
18882002 ITIL 198,918 | 350,048 1,202 | 650,1 

1889 176,185 | 402,695 |... 628,811 
1890...: IT 205,630 | 500,534 7i0 | 706,874 
1891 III "| 178,105 | 647,608 $7 | 8. 

189 IL] 21008 ,560 1,761 | 908,255 
1898... 11) 189,685 | 669,792 582 | 865,064 





Total..... .......... 5,878,248 | 5,911,700 157,190 | 11,947,138 
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622. The following table gives the imports of coal y Canada 
since Confederation :— 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL (FOR HOME 
CONSUMPTION) INTO CANADA DURING THE 
YEAR, FROM 1868 TO 1898. 








Coat, ANTHRACITE, Coat, Brromixous. 





Year! Datiable. Free. Dutiable. Free. 





Qty. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Qty. | Value. | Qty. | Value. 


Tons. 8 Tons, 








1870.| *114,272| 375,086 
1871. |*244,265) 918,288 





Peter a 


È 


513,970) 1,706,154 
456,090! 1,493,169 
355,347 | 1,127,877 


a 





ie 





& 
3 
ê 
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F3 
£ 
Teper 


150,383)” 624,720) 
7 


























+ Coal and all kinds. + Imports of coal into Ontario, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia only. + Anthracite coal dust included. One 


623. The following table gives the imports of coal for home 
consumption into the several provinces during the last six years, 
the figures being taken from the Trade and Navigation Returns. 
It must not be forgotten that these figures are made up from the 
import entries only of each province, and that they do not pre- 
tend to represent provincial consumption. 
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IMPORTS OF COAL FOR HOME CONSUMPTION—1888-1893. 





Total ..... .| 3,368,699 | 2,534,663 | 2,610,617 | 2,998,969 . 3,094,926 | 3,103,704 


624. The quantity of coke and coal dust imported for domestic 
use in 1893 was 151,406 tons, valued at $207,751. 


625. Taking the figures of 1892 for Nova Scotia as the basis, 
the consumption of coal within the Dominion in 1893 amounted 
to 5,250,000 tons, of which 2,150,000 tons were home production. 
Canada, therefore, supplies herself from her own resources to 
the extent of 41 per cent. The development of the use of coal 
is seen in the following comparative statement :— 


CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN CANADA. 


Dt 0 .......... .......... 1,398,403 tons. 
1883....... ......... basse cece tec e cece ene e nes eeee 8,086,000 ‘“ 
DCS ........ ...... .. ................ 5,259,000 . ‘‘ 


626. The following table shows the coal produced by the prin- 
cipal countries of the world, according to the latest available 
figures :— 








Country. Year. Quantity. 








Great Britain................. . cen ccc cc secs 1892 181,786,871 
United States............. ..... ............ .. tee seees 1892 179,320,071 
Germany.......... .. . .... ...... rss cer cece cect eces 1892 5 76.) 
France....... ..........,...,,... tececcececccccees ence 1892 26,548, 
Austria: «Hungary ces cence ete cececs cere à pase ours 1889 _ ' 25,326,417 
sons cee e ee à à seen eee e eee ete cces encase wesenees 1892 19,591,908 
Russia. wesc eee cence cece cece ceca ceet eens ceee eee: veus 1889 6,118,550 
Australasia........ .............. 0... sos ete neee ts 1891 5,046,677 
ADAdA.... ........,...0. cece ee eens cence een eeeeneees 1898 3,719,170 
SS) SL rr 1891 1, 
BA ................, 0 ee doser 1891 289, 286 
Sweden.................,... Li... ous ose ssoousee 1890 2,343, 895 
Other countries........... .. ...................ss.sss  eccecees 12,000,000 
Total............. ..... .. .........,.. 1... 557,638,963 
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627. The iron ores of the Dominion have a wide range, both 
geographically and geologically. From Vancouver Island in the 
west to Cape Breton Island in the east, they occur at varied inter- 
vals. Sir William Fairbairn, in “Iron, its History, Properties and 
Processes of Manufacture,” says : “In the Mineral and Geological 
Department of the Exhibition of 1862, were exhibited striking 
specimen of iron ore from the colonies, among which was the 
remarkable collection from Canada, consisting of oxide, red 
hematite and bog ores. The thickness of some of the beds from 
which the specimens were taken is worthy of notice. In Nova 
Scotia some of the richest ores yet discovered occur in boundless 
abundance. The iron manufactured from them is of the very 
best quality, and is equal to the finest Swedish metal.” In the 
same province the iron ore, the coal and the flux lie in close con- 
tiguity to each other, and are within a comparatively short dis- 
tance from fine ship harbours, making that province one of the 
best regions in the world for the seat of iron and steel ship-build- 
ing on a large scale. | 


628. Magnetic ores occur abundantly throughout several coun- 
ties of Ontario. An important deposit in the township of South 
Crosby has been worked for years. A very fine and valuable 
ore exists as a large deposit in North Crosby. The contiguous 
townships of Madoc, Marmora, Belmont and Seymour contain 
several beds of magnetic iron ore. In the region west of Lake 
Superior, the province of Ontario has a country rich in iron ore. 
In the province of Quebec there are large and valuable deposits 
of magnetic ore. In the county of Beauce a bed of granular 
iron ore, about two-thirds magnetic, with a vein 45 feet wide, 
occurs in serpentine. 


629. Hematite iron ores are found in all parts of Canada. One 
of the most valuable deposits in Quebec province is near Hull— 
opposite Ottawa—a specular ore, assaying from 64 to 68 per cent 
of metallic’ iron. In New Brunswick large deposits of hematite 
Ore are found near Woodstock. Limonite and bog ores are 
widely distributed. 


630. In 1892 there were seven furnaces in blast—two at Lon- 
donderry, N.S., two at Drummondville, P.Q., one at Radnor 
Forges, P.Q., and two in Pictou county, N.S. 


631. For the purpose of stimulating the iron industry, the Do- 
minion Parliament, in 1883, authorized the payment of a bounty 
of $1.50 a ton upon all pig-iron manufactured in Canada. This 
bounty was continued until 1st July, 1889, when the rate was 
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made $1 a ton. A further change was made on Ist July, 1892, 
when the rate was increased to $2 a ton until rst July, 1897. Fol- 
lowing are the amounts which have been paid under this parlia- 











Year. Amount Bounty | Year. Amount. Boun ty 
8 8 cts. 8 3 cts. 

1884..... ....... 44,090 1 50 |11889.... . ...... 37,234 1 00 
1885... ......... 38,655 1 50 | 1890. . 25, 1 00 
1886. . 39,270 1 56 ||1891..... .... .. 20,153 1 00 
KT cesse. 59,576 1 50 |11892............. 30, 1 00 
eee 33,314 1 50 | 1893............. 98,896 2 00 





632. The total production of iron ore in Canada in 1890 was 
76,511 tons, valued at the mines at $155,380. In 1891 the quantity 
produced was 68,979 tons, valued at $152,005 ; in 1892, 103,248 
tons, valued at $254,206 ; in 1893, 124,702 tons, valued at $208.- 
o18. In Nova Scotia the quantity produced in 1891 was 57,311 
tons ; in 1892, 75,000 tons, and for the nine months ended 30th 
September, 1893, 66,837 tons. The quantity of pig-iron made 
in 1890 was 21,772 tons, valued at $331,688; in 1801, 23,891 
tons, valued at $368,901 ; in 1892, 42,443 tons, valued at $637,- 
421, and in 1893, 55,947 tons, valued at $790,283. 


633. The following table gives the quantity and value of iron 
ore exported from Canada since 1867 :— 


Year ended Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 











Tons. s Tons. $s 

1868.......... 25,312 54,723 || 1881 ...... .... 44,677 . 114,850 
1869.. .......... 27.848 60,298 || 1882. ........... 43,835 , 195,468 
1870 15,232 34927 || 188%..... 44,944 | 198,775 
I871.... ....... 26,825 58,068 || 1884.. ......... | 25,96 , 66,549 
1872.. .......... 26,165 64,904 || 1885............ 54,967 | 132,074 
1873............. 47,200 | 112,336 || 1886............ | 7,542 28,039 
1874. .......... 44,278 97,740 || 1887... .... ... 23,387 | 71,944 
1875............. 32,443 75,917 || 1888....... .... 13,544 | 99,945 
1876 14,286 $0,702 |, 1889.. ......... 24,752 60, 289 
1877... 7725 | 14 1990... 18,811 | 31.386 
1878............. 5,421 13,405 || 1891....... .... 14,648 S2, 582 
187 ...... ..... 3,562 7, 1892... ......... 7,707 "96. 935 
1880. ............ 50,524 | 76,474 || 1893........... 7,811 |; 28114 

| Total........ 658, 184 Rss 











* This value is apparently incorrectly given in the Trade and Navigation returns. 


N 
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634. The value of the exports of iron and steel goods, manu- 
factured in Canada, during the last four years, respectively was :— 




















— 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 
8 8 8 $ 

eee w cece nes ae cons 26,172 12,285 3, 3,543 

Iron stoves..... ....... .. ......... 4,030 2,562 8,447 

“* CINGB .... ................. . 9,638 4,407 6,583 9,148 
‘ and hardware........ Donnsrssuses 84,109 64,808 74,953 

Steel and manufactures of.............. 385 33,968 59, 64,690 

Sewing machines and machinery..... ..| 148,815 | 187,960 97,031 | 151,954 

Totals ........................ | 294,728 | 257,461 | 243,762 | 316,124 





635. The value of the imports of iron and steel and manufac- 
tures of the same into Canada, in 1802, was $12,625,422, and the 
duty collected on the same 2,792,088, while the figures for 1893 . 
were, value, $13,199,523 ; duty $2,878,369. 


636. Still further to aid‘in the development of the iron and 
steel industries, the Dominion Parliament adopted, in 1887, a 
Customs tariff designed to accomplish that end. 


637. The total imports of iron and steel during the five years, 
1882-86, immediately preceding the iron tariff, were $75,251,232, 
and during the five years, 1889-93, they were $70,972,717, a de- 
crease during the dast period of $4,278,515. Analysis, according 
to the degree of labour required in the manufacture of these 
imports, can be made by dividing them into classes :— 

ist. Interchangeable mechanism, the manufacture of which re- 
quires the highest skill and workmanship. (This class includes 
sewing machines, firearms, locomotive engines and agricultural 
implements.) , 

2nd. Hardware, cutlery and edged tools. 

3rd. Machinery. 

4th. Castings and forgings. 

5th. Rails and railway supplies. 

6th. Other forms of iron and steel. 

7th. Pig-iron. 

Classes 6 and 7 include (Ist) pig-iron, the basis of the iron and 
Steel industries, and (2nd) other forms of iron and steel in the 
making of which skilled labour enters to a limited extent. They 
constitute the raw material entering into the manufacture of iron 
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and steel articles by Canadian workmen, and are (in addition to 
pig-iron) bar iron, rolled or hammered, boiler plate, steel bloom 
ends, rolled iron for horse-shoe nails, steet for skates, files or 
saws, wrought scrap iron, &c., and parts of articles in other re- 
spects manufactured in Canada. 


638. Taking the above division and applying it to our imports 
from Great Britain and the United States, from which two coun- 
tries came, in the two periods under consideration, 98 per cent 
and 95 per cent, respectively, of the whole import, we obtain the 
following results :— 


Interchangeable mechanism— 
Imports from G. B. and U. S., 1882-86.. ........... ... 8 5,369,861 
1889-98...... .......... 2,857,637 
Decrease..... .... . .... ............... 8 2,512,224 
Hardware, cutlery and edged too 
Imports rts from G. B. and U. ="  1882- 86..... .... ....... 813,094, 440 
1889-98.... ............. 11,915,967 
Decrease................. ......... ..... $ 1,178,473 
Machinery— / 
Imports from G. B. and U. S., 1882-86............. .... $10,130,588 
1889-93............. .... 8,398, 159 
Decrease.................... .... ........ 8 1,737,429 
Castings and forgings 
Imports from G. B. and U. S., 1882-86......  .... ....8 3,214,366 
1889-93... .. eee 1,676,382 
Decrease... ........... ...... ....... ..8 1,387 5984 
Rails and railway supplies — 
Imports f rom G and U. S., 18°2-86....... ......... $15,733,927 
1889-93......... .. ..... 12,194,419 
Decrease...... ...... .... .... .......... 8 3,539, 508 
Other forms of iron and steel— 
Imports from G. B..and U. S., 1882-86.................. $22,719,719 
“ ‘6 1889-98....,.. ..... .... 225,739 
Increa-e....... bees ven ccceccececcucseuccce 8 5,506,020 
Pig iron, and probably including scra 
Imports from G. B. a and U. S., 1 32-86 we veesnceus Less 8 4,045,587 
1889-98. ..... Lors so ve 
Increase ................. ............... S 693,359 


The decreases in imports are all in the groups the several ar- 
ticles composing which require the higher skill in manufacturing. 
The increases in imports are all in those groups which require 
the lower skill, The imports of raw material and of partially 
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manufactured articles (classes 6 and 7) have increased $6,199,479, 
and the imports of the finished manufactured articles have de- 
creased ten and a half million dollars. In the same time the manu- 
facture of pig iron in Canada has amounted to 160,326 tons 


(bounty paid). 


639. The following table shows the imports from Great Britain 
and the United States separately :— 
5 Year Periods. 


1882- 86. 1889-93. 
Interchangeable mechanism— 


Imports from G. B.......... Lesereese. $ 620,306 $ 309,745 
c | Oa. 4,749,556 2,547 ,892 
Proportion— G. B......:...... ..... 11'5 p.c. 10'8 p.c. 
consonnes ve 885 ‘‘ 892 *‘‘ 
Hardware, cutlery, edged tools — 
Imports:-from G. B.............. .. . 8 4,759,913 $ 3,096,052 
“ US... ... ........... 8,434,503 6,698, 444 
Proportion— G. B............... Les 36° 0 p.c. 31'6 p.c. 
U. S.................... 640 ‘‘ 68°4 ‘‘ 
Machinery— 
Imports from G. B..... .............. $ 2,475,474 $ 1,490,846 
‘s 1 © a. 7,355,114 6,902,313 
Proportion— G. B............ . ..... 25 4 p.c. 17°8 p.c. 
“ 1 OF .. ........ 746 ‘‘ 82°2 ‘ 
Castings and forgings— 
Imports from G. B....:............... $ 1,433,952 $ 696,483 
‘ US... .............. 1,780,414 979,899 
Proportion— G. B... ................ 44°6 p.c 39°2 p.c. 
a. ............... 55°4 ‘ 60°8 ‘: 
Railway supplies and rails— 
Imports from G. B.................... $12,629,781 $10,899,048 
U.S ......... cee eeeaeees 3,104, 146 1,295,371 
Proportion— G. B. .... ..... ........ 80°'2pe 80°9 p.c. 
Ses eee ee © see. 98 ‘‘ 91 “ 
Other forms of iron and steel— 
Imports from G. B. ........ .......... $19,757,893 $20,403,933 
| 0. ......... 2,961,816 7,821,806 
Proportion— G.B............. ... .. 870 p. c. 72°3 p.c. 
U. S. .................... 13'0 2777 ‘ 
Pig iron— | 
Imports from G. B...... ............. 8 2,747,947 8 2,822,265 
se U. 8... .... .......... 297, 1,916,681 
Proportion— G. B...... ....... .... 679 p.c. 60°0 p.c 
U. S........... ........ 321 ‘ 40°0 ‘‘ 


With one exception, all the classes have been imported in a 
decreased proportion from Great Britain, as compared with the 
United States. 
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Taking totals and from all countries, we have : 


Total imports, home consumption, 1882-86...... .. $75,251,232 
“s se 1889-93... ..... 70,972,717 
Imports from Great Britain, 1882-86. ........ 44,125,291 
se “ 1889-98......... 39,718,373 
‘¢ United States, 1882-86......... 29, 683, 187 
sé “ 1889-93 ........ 28,162, 406 
‘ ss Other countries, 1882-86..... ... 1,442,754 
“s ‘6 1889-98.... .... 3,091,938 
Proportion from Great Britain, 1882-86. ....... 58°6 p.c. 
“ ‘6 1889-93. ........ 56°0 ‘‘ 
‘4 United States, 1882-86. ........ 39°4 ‘ 
“ sc 1889-93. ........ 39°6 ‘‘ 
ss Other countries, 1882-86. .... .. 2°0 ‘‘ 
6 “ 1889-98...... .. 4°4 *§ 


It is thus apparent that Great Britain has lost an average of 
$881,373 a year ; the United States have lost an average of $304,- 
160 a year, and other countries have gained an average of $329,- 


837. 


640. Taking the last year of the old tariff (1886) and the latest 
year of the new (1893), examination shows that Great Britain’s 
goods were tariffed in Canada to the extent of 10°9 per cent in 
1886, and in 1893 to the extent of 15:2 per cent. In 1886 the 
United States goods were tariffed to the extent of 22°7 per cent, 
and in 1893, 26:2. It is thus seen that the United States goods 
-were tar:ffed in 1886 11°8 per cent higher than those of Great 
Britain, and in 1803 11'0 per cent higher, showing that on the 
whole the tariff has not caused a discrimination against Great 
Britain. 


641. With respect to the proportion of free and dutiable goods, 
the returns for 1886 show that the free were 37°3 per cent, and 
dutiable 62:7. In 1893 the free were 39 per cent, and dutiable 61, 
showing an increase in free goods. In 1886 the imports from 
Great Britain were: Free, 39°4 per cent, and 60°6 dutiable. In 
1893 there were free 42:4, and dutiable 57°6 per cent. In 1886 
the imports from the United States were 9°3 free, and 90°70 
duiable. In 1893 there were 11°8 and 88-2, respectively. The 
increase in the free goods from the United States is due to the 
fact that all mining machinery was practically upon the free list 


in 1893. 
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642. Other countries have, to a considerable extent, increased 
their exports to Canada, as the following statement shows :— 


IMPORTS FROM COUNTRIES OTHER THAN GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES. 





1886. 1893 

Interchangeable mechanism .................. 8 15,109 $ 24,559 
Hardware, cutlery and edged tools...... ..... 149,734 205, 690 
Machinery.. ............. . . ... . «coos  B,452 64,557 
Castings and forgings....... .. . .... Lors 2,504 413 
Rails and railway supplies .. ... Lecce eeees 45,388 51,549 
Other forms of iron and steel.......... ...... 131,568 275,229 
MOD... ce seoocese + eee ver vec 2,067 359 
Total .... .. . ........ $851,817  9625,355 


643. The following table gives the world’s production of pig 
iron and steel, principally in 1893. Tons of 2,240 pounds are 
used with reference to Great Britain, the United States, Russia 
and “ Other Countries,” and metric tons of 2,204 pounds for con- 
tinental countries :— 


THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 








CocNTRIES. . Pig Iron. Steel. 

Tons. Tons 
Great Britain. ............ .... ............ ... ....... 6,750,000 | 3,679,043 
United States .. ........ . . . .... ......... ........ 7,124,502 123,524 
Germany and Luxemburg betwee ce oeuvres .....| 4,826,819 2,161,821 

France....... .. ......... Les ee ee cece nce eeees 2, 082,56 803, 
week cece cece verser ae ces des eo. 768,321 221,296 
Austria-Hungary ....... ..... ... ................ ... , 308 499,600 
Russia..... cee .... .... .. ee ............,.. 912,290 375,625 
Sweden 490,913 172,774 
Spain. ......... cece cee soso 179,438 ,011 
Italy......... .... ........ ......... Dors + sete eee 11, 107,676 
Other countries (estimated) cece eceeees Les soso wees 80,000 5,060 
Total. soneus mess ee eee seve ee | 26,008,780 | 12,290,892 


644. Great Britain and the United States combined produced 
61 per cent of the total quantity of pig iron, and 65 per cent of 
the total quantity of steel, produced in the world. Great Britain 
no longer maintains her supremacy as the largest manufacturer 
of iron and steel, the United States having wonderfully increased 
their production during the last fifteen years. In 1878 Great 
Britain produced 45 per cent and 36 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of iron and steel respectively, and the United States 16 per 
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cent and 24 per cent respectively, while in 1893 Great Britain pro- 
duced 26 per cent and 30 per cent respectively, and the United 
States 27 per cent and 26 per cent respectively. 


645. The world’s production of pig-iron has increased from 
14,119,263 tons in 1878 to 26,000,000 tons in 1893, an increase 
of over 86 per cent, and the production of steel, which was 3,021,- 
093 tons in 1878, has increased in a much greater ratio. 


646. The total production of basic steel in 1893 was as fol- 
lows :— | 

















CocNTRIES. Metric 
ons, 
Germany and Luxemburg........ ., ....... ...... .............. 2,308, 937 
England. . .. ... .... users oo © cette eee eee ose eee 363, 
France........... .... Lens ces cece een cee ve sessesecseoesssesees 332, 407 
Austria-Hungary.................... .............................. 320,063 
United States............. see ssessess à epescosesscreese. À 
USSR ..... esse. veus vero ve eee teen ee eeneerenee 262,408 
Belgium... II I, nn j 
Total ..... ...... .... ......... .....,... a 587,615 


This is an increase of 10°7 per cent over the figures of 1892. 
A feature of considerable economic importance in this process is 
the large proportion of phosphate of lime contained in the slag. 
In 1893 about 863,000 tons were ground and sold as a fertilizer. 


647. Gold is found in many parts of Canada. Practically, 
however, its production is limited to the provinces of British Col- 
umbia and Nova Scotia. In the latter province in 1893 there 
were 26 mines, yielding. 14,030 ounces of gold from 28,040 tons 
of quartz crushed. From 1862 to 1892 (both years included) the 
yield has been 550,064 ounces from 762,286 tons of stone crushed, 
which is equal to an average of 14 dwt. 10 grains per ton of 2,000 
pounds. During this period the highest yield was 1 oz. 2 dwt. 
per ton, and the lowest 10 dwt. 21 grains. 


648. The gold-bearing quartz lodes of Nova Scotia occur in 
the Cambrian or Cambro-silurian measures, and belong chiefly 
to the class of “bedded” lodes, from which by far the greater 
bulk of the gold produced has come. The regular lodes varv 
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from 2 inches to 30 inches in width ; the average width may be 
taken to be from 6 to 12 inches. The richness of these lodes 
varies, running from $3 to $16 a ton. The general average for 
twenty-nine years is about $14.50 a ton. There are 35 localities in 
the province in which workable deposits of gold have been found, 
and from three thousand to four thousand persons are dependent 
to a great extent or entirely upon the industry. The area of he 
goki measures in Nova Scotia has been estimated variously from 
five thousand to seven thousand square miles, or from one-fifth to 
one-third of the area of the province ; yet the actual area, from 
which the gold thus far obtained has been won, is less than 40 
square miles. Taking the total value of the gold as $10,000,000, 
in round numbers, each square mile of surface upon which paying 
gold lodes have been found has yielded over $8,000 a year for 
each year since the discovery of gold in the province. 


649. In British Columbia, the value of the estimated yield of gold 
for 1893 is $353,355. While the amount produced by placer min- 
ing is somewhat less than that obtained in 1892, the total yield is 
greater, owing to the returns of some of the quartz claims in the 
Yale and West Kootenay districts having been taken into ac- 
count. The anticipations formed in 1892 of an incteased output 
from hydraulic workings have not been realized, owing to the 
development work on the majority of the claims not having 
reached the stage where results could be expected, whilst in other 
cases operations have been hindered by an insufficient supply of 
water. This branch of placer mining is yearly attracting greater 
attention throughout the province, and the amount of capital 
already invested and to be laid out during the coming season, 
more particularly in working the bench lands in the vicinity of 
the Fraser River and its tributaries, is very considerable.* 


650. Gold was first discovered in British Columbia in 1851, 
but was little sought till 1857, when four or five Canadians and 
half-breeds crossed over the Thompson River and succeeded in 
finding workable placers at Nicomen, on that river. British Col- 
umbia, since 1858, has produced $54,014,854, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, but as only an estimate can be made of the quantity 
carried away by private individuals, the actual amount is larger. 





* Report of Minister of Mines, B.C., February, 1894. 
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651. The production of gold in Canada in the years 1891, 1892 
-and 1893 was as follows :— 











oy . VALUE. 
Provinces. | ———$—$ $$ 
1891. 1892. 1898. 
$ $ $ 

British Columbia....... Oo cep eccecccccetess 429,811 399,525 879,535 

‘Nova Scotia...........,....... , ......... 456,125 389,961 396,070 
North-west Territories, including Yukon dis- 

trict, Quebec. . ....... ss... 39,550 110,997 152, 639 

Total ...................... dees 925, 486 900, 483 927,244 


652. The yield in 1890 was valued at $r, 149,776, therefore, as 
compared with that year, there was a decrease of $224,290 in 1891, 


and of $249,293 in 1892, and an increase of $26,761. in 1893. 


653. The value of the gold production in the two principal 
gold-producing provinces since 1862 is shown below :— 





YEAR. ct. |NovaScotia| Total. 








1862. eue cecece coccecceccccceeccenceseces 141,871 
1868.22 } 4,246,266 { 279, 448 } 4,660,585 
1864... 1... ooo e eee INT eeee 3,735,850 390, 196,199 
1885... NN 3, 491 206 496, 3,987,562 
1-17 UT IT 2662, 106 491,491 | 31 
1867... 2° 480, 868 532, 3,018,432 
yee UT 2 372,972 400,555 | 2.773, 
1869... 1,774,978 348,427 | 2193, 
1870... ... ici e ceeee eens 1,336, 387,392 | 1.724.348 
1871.0 DD 1.799, 440 874,972 | 2.174.412 
18792... es 1,610,972 255,349 | 1,866, 
1873...... III 1,308,749 931,122 | 1,536,871 
1874... cere III 1,844,618 178,244 | 2,022 
1875... UT NE 2 474,904 218,629 | 2699538 
1876... .. .cceeeeeee LL 1,786,648 233.685 | 3.020, 
1877. 11.11 Liiieeel lie ececuccceueciiice, | 1,608,182 329,205 | 1.937.387 
1878....... aoa meee 1°276, 204 245,258 |  1,520,457 
1879... 1,290,058 268,328 | - 1,558,386 
1880... oo. coco c cece tr 1,013,827 7,823 | 1271650 
1881 1:21 CI 1,046,787 209.7 1,256,492 
1882.1... EDU DDppp rns 954,085 975,090 | 1.229.175 
1883.... 0. DEE 794, 252 301, 1,095,459 
1884... .... cece cece tt 736, 165 313,564 | 1,049,719 
1885. it 713,788 482.971 |  1.146,709 
188... it 903,651 455, 1.359,21 
1887... ti 694,559 413,631 | 1.108.190 
1888....... soo eons 616,731 436, 1,083,670 
1889... in 588,923 510,029 | 1/098, 
1890. 1.112 22e enn 494, 436 474,990 969, 498 
1891.11 tit 429,811 456, 125 885, 996 
1892... . 0. lene iii it it 399, 525 411,060 810,585 
1898... 379,535 395,070 774,605 


Total.....,..........., ........... 46, 862,961 Hu, 139, 948 58,002,899 
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654. The -production: of gold in the province of Quebec has 
been regular since 1862, but no figures were available until 1877, 
since which date the value of the quantity produced has amounted 


to $2 50,000. | , | 
655. The following table gives the world’s production: of the 
precious metals :— - | 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER, 1890, 1891 AND 1892. 


























. 1990. 891. * | "1892. 
Countries. ie ——— ——— |: om 
_ Gold. | Silver. | Gold.. | Silver. Gold. Silver. 
$ 3 3 8: 8 , 
United States. .'. .{ 32,845,000! 70,465, 33,175,000] 75,416,500) 33,000,000 74,989, 900 
Australasia .... | 29,808,000) 10,731,300| 31,399,000} 12,929,300; 33,$70,800| 17,375,700 
Mexioo ......... 1 767,000) 50,356,000} . 1,000,000; 53,000,000} 1,147,500| 59,000,000 
European Coun 2 
tries—  . | 
Russia ..... ... 23,458,000 24,162,500} 576,200) 24,806,200! 407,200 
Germany. .....|.......... 7,567,500|... ..... 7,756,600|..... .... 7,681,000 
Austria- H un - . 
a cece cece 1,898,500] 2,103,500! 1,399,600} 2,161,900) 1,503,300) 767,200 
Sweden :. 500 73,100] 152,000 58,500! 2,200,000 
Norway........|..........|  230,200|..... . 235,400!....,,..,. 186, 
Italy ......... 140,300 94,800! 1,146,400 91,400; 656,300 
Spein cectcccse fescesecees 2,140,400]..... .....l 2,140,400|.......... 685,500 
rkey ° 7,000 000 7,000 ,000 7,000 55,000 
ee ecee 123,000! 2,955,600; 183,000) 2,955,600) 139,600] 4,280,700 
Great Britain 8,000 67,000! 265,600 51,200! 219,000 
Canada .......... 1,666,000 , 407,188} 900,483} 264,510 
South American | 
Countries — 
Argentine Re 7 
blic ....... 82,000 82,000} 620,000 620,000 
Colombia ......| 3,600,000 3,472,000| 1,298,000! 3,472,000; 1,298,000 
Bolivia ...... 67,000) 12,514, 67, 15, 488,000 67, 15,488,000 
Chili........... 1,436,600} 3,063. 1,486,600} 2,942,000} 1,436,600) 2,942,000 
Brazil.......... 445,300|.......... 438,000! .......... 438,0001.......... 
Venezuela ..... 1,670,000!.......... 1,000,000! .......... 806,100 . 
British Guiana..| 1,125,000!.......... 1,800,000!. ....... 1,800,000!.......... 
Dute se 444,200)... ...... 542,000)....... .. ,000!......... 
French  ‘‘ 548,000)... ...... 998,200! .... ..... ,200!.......... 
-- Peru .......... 69,000! 2,734,300 -75,000| 3,112,000 ,000! 3,112,000 
U Y -..... Lk ae 98,500! .......... . 98,500!.......... 
States ....:.,. 150,000! 2,000,000! 163,500! 2,000,000! 163,500! 2,000,000 
Japan ........... 507,700! 1,765,000 508,400! 1,798,800| 511,700; 2,285, 
China............ 330,000! ...... .. 5,255,900!.......... 5,000,009!.......... 
Africa. ......... 10,256, 100 ....l 14,570,900!.......... 23,706, 
India, British....| 2,000,000)......-. .| 2,495,000!.......... 3,318,300) ......... 
Korea ........... 750,000! ......... 750,000! ......... 750,000! ....... tee 
Total ...._.1118,848,700 172,284,500, 126, 183, 986/186, 446, 883|138, 836, 483]196, 316, 210 


U. S. Treasury Report, 1893—Director of Mint. 
24} | 


J 
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656. The following table gives the coinage of the world :— 
COINAGE OF THE \V01.LD, 1890, 1891 AND 1892. 


1890. 1891. 1892. 








. COUNTRIES. 











Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. 








—_———— 








s | ¢$ | 8 $ 3 $ 
United States... .| 20,467,182) 39,202,908: 29,272,005) 27,518,857 | 34,787,223] 12,641,078 
Mexico . 284,859] 24,081,192: 280,565| 24,4 on 275, 203| 96,783,721 
Great Britain.. | $7,378,479 8,332,232, 32,720,633) 5,141,594! 67 682,508 3,790,673 
Australasia. ... | 25,702,600! ......... | 26,389,044) ......... | 90,784,262|.... . 
India ...... .... |......... 57,931,323 ‘117, 411} 32,670,498:.......... 52, 258, 747 
France. .......... 3,976,340|..... .... | 8,362,450|......... |  871,225)..... Less 
Germany ........ 23,835,512| . ‘ 14 "086, 800} 1,139,252; 8 863,87 4] 1,237,864 
Russia....... ... 21,726,239 1,614, 42 2110, 981] 2,690,902 555,909) 2,920,484 
Austria-Hungary | 2,818,750| 3,857,118 2,885,561 3356 394| *9 482,927 741,410 
Italy .......... 262,329 1,091; 126,708)......... 30,105 22,997 
Spam ........ .. 9,049, 569) . 1,479,152! esse 12,242,000} 9, Sr 062; 8,917,860 
Japan ........... 1,194,060! 7,296,645 1 7083, 728 8,523,904 1, 319, 525| 12,307 ,062 
Portugal. ........ 407,160] 540,000 69,560! 7,277,040).......... 3,075,840 
Netherlands . oo... 199,000 ..... .... 367 900) . 245! 1,567,800 
Norway.......... | sous eee . 120, . 134,000 wees vos. 120, 
Sweden......... 833, 432 253,8671...... ... | 22,000,.......... 18,996 
Denmark ....... 547,931) .........!. ... .... 121,750, conso 242,207 
Switzerland...... 482,500| 279,850! 386,000 144,750: 386,000; 183,350 
Turkey ..... .... 44,840|.......... | 3,342,000, 432,400, 140,672! 889,464 
t...... ... |... RSS $22, | 649,555 
ong Kong..... |.......... | 1,175, 000: cusccesse 1,500,000,.. ...,... 1,100,000 
China. ..... ....l..... ..... .. .....1..,... 2,854,137:.....,.... , 000 
Indo “China es re ,41 os... L 57,900 
ersscrsvee 149,100 ..... ....l 2,663,400! 675,500 3,281, 905! 471,131 
Canada ..........l.......... 55,000'.......... 000} . . wees 296, 000 
Newfoundland || 38,000 .... .. ..1..... ....1..... ....1..... .... 
Costa Rica.......|.... ..... "141,898 ..........1.....,.... euros. 13% 091 
1 ...... .... 86,093 1,996 126,279 499,9411..........1... ...... 
Bolivia .........] . . ...., 888,000 ..... .... ,684,500!..........| .... .... 
Peru.............1.... ..... 2,687,119 3,169,799|.... ..... 2,614,948 
Colombia ........|. . ..... ES PS PRE 2,378,272 
OPuusensesele ces oo. 42,000 .. .......1 .... ....1..... .... 60, 
Hayti...... .... |.......... 00,000 .. ul ce lee. lee........ 
British W. Indies|... .. . !..... .... . ween 23,0001..... ....1.......... 
British Africa....|....... .. 28,951 .... ....1..........1...., .... ee ew 
German E. Africa}.......... 73,13R)..... .... 81,125).......... 364,814 
S. Africa Republic].... .....| .... .... 75,000!.......... 24,697 49,519 
Straita Settlement)|.......... 170,000)... ...... 886,000!..........1..... wees 
Monaco..........1......... |.......... 386,000... .....1..........1.......... 
Morocco..........,....................|.......... 240,000! .......... 858,808 
San Domingo....| .... ....|..........| .. ..... 183,360!..........1.......... 
Great Comoro....l.... ... 1,978!... ......1 .........| ... es ee 
French Colonies...|........ - 6,436,..........1..........1..........1.. .. .... 
Eritrea (Italian ee ose 
Colony)........|........ 567,814. . ..... 189,135! ......... 
Bulgaria. .. ...!..........1.... .....1..........1.. RS... 2,508, 198 
Ceylon...........1......... |..........1..,.......L. RSS 236,850 
Zanzibar ........| .... ....|..... .... | cnssseree __ 60,000 ns ee 


Total .... {149,244,965 DETTE 534, 122 8,204, 56 967 167,917, $87|148, 096, 280 











* Hungary only. 
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657. The preceding tables, taken from the report for 1893 of 
the Director of the United States Mint, give the production and 
coinage of gold and silver in the different countries of the world 
in the years 1890, 1891 and 1892. They have been retained in 
the Year Book for 1893, having been given a place in previous 
years. It should, however, be mentioned that very great doubts 
have been expressed respecting the accuracy of this statement of 
the production of gold and silver, and especially .of the silver. 
Returns to Alexander Delmar, London, show that, instead of the 
world’s production of silver being 196,316,000 in 1892, as given 
by the United States Director of Mint, it was really only $86,605,- 
000. 


658. The following table has been prepared from Mr. Delmar’s 
returns :— 


PRECIOUS METALS, PRODUCT OF THE WORLD, 1892 AND 1898. 
 (Bradstreets, Feb. 10, 1894.) 


————— — —— ee _ SS _— CS, 














| 1892, | 














1898. 
COUNTRIES. rc —————— | -————— 
Gold. Silver, Gold. Silver. 
| $ $ 8 8 
United States............. .. 28, 116.667 a ,869,789 | 24,383,383 | 24,333,333 
Australia... ............ .:.. 31,438,667 0,901,333 | 31,928,333 | 10,112,933 
South Africa................. 22,575,878 |........... 27,361,617 |..... .... 
Russian Empire.............. 575, 594,123 26,251, 649,992 
Chili, Peru Pad Bolivia. ..... 535, 14, 125, 987 1,706,253 | 14,653,971 
Mexico .... .... ............ 284,155 20, 705,233 295,163 18, 515, 574 
Guiana, Venezuela...........|.... .......|.. |... |, 
Colombia and the Isthmus. . 6,750, 067 2, 162,747 7,397,333 2,328,797 
Canada...................... 900,333 266,693 900, 267, 
Germany and Austria........|.. ........ 3,948,813 | ... ....... 8,278,917 
British ndia................ 2,976,453 |..... ..... 3,893,833 |.... ... .. 
Due sous eoroscses 94,453 1,178,707 661, 867 1,265,333 
Ot er countries wee c cece ences 3,192,533 4,852, 067 920,000 4,185,333 
116,841,026 | 86,605,492 | 127,646,202 | 79,591,850 











These returns show an increase in the value of the gold and 
decrease in that of the silver produced 1 in 1893, as compared with 


the previéus year. 


659. A striking feature of the year is the: advance of South 


Africa to the front rank of gold producers. 


The United States 
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and Russia have both been surpassed in auriferous productive- 
ness, the two British colonies of Australia and South Africa hay- 
ing front rank. 


660. The world’s annual production of gold is variously esti- 
mated. For 1892 the Director of the United States Mint gave 
it at $138,861,000, “revised” by his successor to $146,297,600, 
and another authority* at $127,646,000. The total ‘monetary 
stock of gold in the world is estimated at about $3,901,900,000 ; 
and the average annual consumption of gold used in arts and 
manufactures is placed at about $64,200,000. 


661. The gold produce of Australasia in 1891 was 1,642,473 
ounces (Victorian Year Book, 1891-92, part IL, p. 334), which, if 
valued at £4 per ounce, would represent a total value in our cur- 
rency of $31,973,475. The gold produce in the United States in 
1892 was 1,597,098 ounces, valued at $33,014,981. According to 
Mr. Hayter, the total quantity of gold raised in the Australasian 
colonies from 1851( the year of the first discovery of gold) to 1891 
has been 88,922,904 ounces, which may be valued at $1,731,032,- 
531, and according to the Director of the Mint, the total coining 
value of the gold produce of the United States since 1792 has 
been $1,937,881,769. From 1792 to 1848, however, the amount 
is only placed at $24,536,760. 


662. Copper occurs in Canada in the forms of native or metal- 
lic copper and the sulphuretted ores. The former is confined 
principally to the rocks of the upper copper-bearing series on 
Lake Superior. The latter are widely diffused. In Ontario, on 
the north-eastern shores of Lake Huron, extensive veins of nich 
copper ores have been mined for years. On Lake Superior, the 
native copper which has been so extensively and profitably worked 
on the Michigan shore, exists in large quantities along the Can- 
adian shore. In Quebec and the other eastern provinces deposits 
of copper have been found. In British Columbia masses of 
native copper have been found in various parts of the province. 
The largest deposits are found in the neighbourhood of Sudbury, 
in Ontario. 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN CANADA. 


1890... ........................ 6 013,671 por valued at $ 902,050 
1891..... ETES TETE ET EE 9,529,076 1,238,780 
1892...... ........... ........ 7,042,195 “ 

1893......... loss Len voue 8,109,856 1 “ 875,864 


* Hazell’s Annual, 1894. 
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663. The following table gives the exports of copper durin, 
the period of Confederation — ~ 8 

















Copper, fine. Copper, fine. | Copper Ore. 
Year 
wine 
une 
Quan-| value, Quan) Value, |Quan- | Value, 


tity. tity. 





Tons.| $ 
135) 17.922) 


395) 34,110 
225] 21,062 

































664. The exports of copper in 1893 were nearly equally 
divided between Ontario and Quebec, those of Ontario being. 
3:938,000 pounds, and those of Quebec 3,239,000 pounds. 


665. The following table gives the estimated production of 
copper in the world in 1893 :— 
THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF COPPER. 








Counrrr., Quantity. 





Long Tons. 
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The product of copper in Canada is, it will be seen, very small, 
but there are indications that the output will soon be materially 
increased ; the copper is there, and considerable capital has lately 
been attracted to its development. 


666. In 1883 the first discovery of a deposit of nickeliferous 
pyrrhotite was made while the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany was making a cutting through a small hill near Sudbury, in 
the district of Algoma, Ontario, and since then, though -the first 
discoveries were very much exaggerated, about twenty promising 
deposits have been discovered in the district, and there is no doubt 
that this ore is present in large quantities. Operations at present 
are principally carried on by fofr companies, viz. :—The Can- 
adian Copper Company, H. H. Vivian & Co., the Dominion 
Mineral Company and the Drury Nickel Company. The ore, 
which contains on the average about 2°25 per cent of nickel, is 
roasted and smelted into a copper-nickel matte, the usual com- 
position of which, from average analysis, is about as follows :— 
Copper, 26:91 ; nickel, 14°14 ; iron, 31:335 ; sulphur, 26-95, and 
cobalt, ‘035. The matte is also said to contain some ounces of 
platinum to the ton. The amount of fine nickel in the matte pro- 
duced at and shipped from the Sudbury mines in 1891, was 4,- 
626,627 pounds, which at 60 cents per pound was worth $2,775,- 
976 ; in 1892 the quantity was 6,057,482 pounds, valued at 58 
cents per pound, or $3,513,339, and in 1893, 3,992,982 pounds, 
valued at 52 cents per pound, or $2,076,351. The world’s annual 
consumption of nickel has been estimated at about 800 tons, and, 
previous to these discoveries, the supply came almost entirelv 
from the French colony of New Caledonia. The consumption of 
nickel, however, is likely to be very materially increased by the 
use of it in alloy with steel, to increase the strength and quality 
of the latter. Experiments have been made in France and Ger- 
many, which have all been successful, and some very important 
experiments have also been made at Annapolis, U.S., more par- 
ticularly with reference to the use of nickel steel for cannon and 
armour plate, which seem to have successfully established the 
superiority of nickel steel for these purposes. Further tests made 
at Pittsburg showed that the elasticity and tensile strength of 
nickel steel were almost double the limits reached in the best 
grades of boiler-plate steel, and the new metal seems likelv to be 
used, not only for armour plate, but for hulls and engines of 
ships, and indeed for all purposes where a high grade of steel is 
now used. It is also said to be much freer from both corrosion 
and fouling, for hulls of ships. ‘As a result of the experiments, 
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the United States Government have decided to make use of nickel 
steel armour plates, and the contract for their manufacture has 
been awarded, so that the prospects for this industry round Sud- 
bury are very promising. 


667. Petroleum has been found in Quebec, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and particularly in the North-west Territories, 
where it seems certain there is an immense unexplored oil region, 
but it is in the county of Lambton, Ontario, whence most of the 
oil has been and is obtained, Oil Springs and Petrolea being the 
largest oil-producing districts, the oil being obtained at a depth 
from 370 to 500 feet. The first flowing well was struck on the 
19th of February, 1862, and before October in the same year 
there were no less than thirty-five flowing wells. As there was 
no accommodation for the storage of this enormous flow, there 
was a great waste, and it is calculated by one authority that be- 
tween the dates mentioned no less than 5,000,000 barrels of oil 
floated off upon the water of a neighbouring creek. Means were 
taken after a time to stop this waste, and, though no exact par- 
ticulars are available, the annual output for some years has been 
about 600,000 barrels. 


668. There were 12 refineries in operation in Ontario in 1890, 
employing about 250 men, and it was estimated that there were 
3,500 wells pumped. 


669. Exact figures of the total production of oil cannot be ob- 
tained, but, as far as returns are available, it would appear that in 
1891 the amount was 755,208 barrels, valued at 1,004,546; in 


1892, 779,753 barrels, valued at $982,489, and in 1893, 798,406 
barrels, valued at $834,334. 


670. The following table contains the only reliable statistics of 
Canadian production of oil that are available, and these figures do 
not give the total production, since the quantity of crude oil, used 
as such, is not included :— | 
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CANADIAN PETROLEUM AND NAPHTHA INSPECTED AND CORRES- 
PONDING QUANTITIES OF CRUDE OIL, 1881-1898. 


STATISTICAE YEAR-BOOK. 





Crude 
YEAR. Refined Oils. | equivalent cal- 
| culated. 

oo, Imp. galls. Imp. galls. 

p<) ue pus rsuceoosees 6,406,783 12,813,566 
5 Sv  .......... ..........,......,.,...... 5,910,787 18,134,998 
1883.. .............................. . cece cease 6,970,550 15,490, 111 
1884. .... .... ........ .. se osseuses 7,656,011 19,140,027 
1885.... ... ................. ee sun. 7,661,617 19,154,042 
Do ....... . ................. .... 8,149,472 445,979 
1887................,. ose ose sese 8,243, 21,694,637 
1888... ........... . ........ . sous sososse 9,545,895 25,120,776 
1889..................,....... see. 9,462,834 24,902, 195 
1890. ......:.......... ................ .... 10,121,210 26,634,763 
0G!) os ssnssnsessouses ce 10,270,827 27,028, 492 
1892................ ,............... ve sus. 10,238, 426 ,943,227 
1893. .... .................... sos... 10,683, 806 28,115,278 


671. According to returns from refiners, the production of all 
kinds by Canadian oil refineries in 1890 and 1891 was as follows. 
No later figures are available :— 

PRODUCTION OF OIL REFINERIES IN CANADA, 1890 AND 1891. 


| 
| 














1890. : 1891. 
ARTICLES. —_— — 
Quantity Value. Quantity. Value. 
Galls. 8 Galls. 8 

THuminating oils............... 11,129,277 1,264,677 | 10,427,040 1,170,941 
Benzine and naphtha .......... 636, 37,026 603,971 36,790 
Paraffine oils ................. 446,888 64,713 622, 287 75,772 
Gas oils ......... Le sos 4,246,447 84,752 3,273,720 89, 267 
Lubricating oils and tar...... 2,877,388 130,349 2,500,000 101,752 
Total gallons .......... 19,336,247 1,881,517 | 17,527,018 1,473,822 
Paraffine wax (Ibs.)............ 913,730 | 56,908 74,611 60,687 
Total vulue............1...... .... | 1,688,420 |....... 1,534,509 


1,688, 420 








672. The average price of crude oil on the Petrolea Oil Ex- 
change in the years 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890 and 1891 was 
8634 cents, 78 cents, $1.0234 cents, 9274, $1.18 and $1.33 4% per 
barrel respectively. The price of refined petroleum has in a few 
years undergone a considerable diminution, as the following 
figures published by the Washington Bureau of Statistics will 
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show :—“ The average price per gallon of refined petroleum at 
70 degrees Abel (trial test), at New York, was 8:14 cents in 1883 ; 
8:28 cents in 1884 ; 7°86 cents in 1885 ; 7°07 cents in 1886 ; 6°75 
cents in 1887-; 7°50 cents in 1888; 7:19 cents in 1889; 7°33 
cents in 1890 ; 6°83 cents in 1891 ; 6°09 cents in 1892, and: 5:25 
cents-in 1893.” ce ie 


673, The following table shows the exports of Canadian petrol- 
eum since 1868 :— 





| | 
Fiscar Year. Quantity. | Value. ‘| Fiscat YEAR. | Quantity.. Value. 

















a manne 











I 

Gall, | $ | Galls. 8 
1868... 46,282 9,941 || 1881.......... 2,456 631 
1869, | 690,553 7 127,319 |} 1882 .... 662 136 
180... "1 4,748,557 | 966,461 || 1883.......... 1,422 368 
1871... 5,753,678  1,052,879 | 1884 327,568 7,546 
172... 1, “7°897,054 : 1,341,099 || 1885...... 954,966 303 
1878... 9'355,325 | 1,819,183 || 1886..... .... 260,449 30,957 / 
1874... 1,276,641 998,417 || 1887.......... 210,667 11,151 
1875... 9,844 "592 || 1888........ ‘| 48501 
1876... 14,804 3,363 || 1889........ 110,470 18,681 
1877... 8,926, 139 900,542 || 1890.......... 358,804 15,812 
188. 1. |” 78,690 | 9,493 || 1891... ..... 436,516 18,726 
1879. | 797,079 97,049 || 1892........ 440,906 18,217 
1890..." | 10,611 1,049 || 1898......... 178,101 6,814 


674 The following table gives the figures of domestic inspected 
and foreign imported oil since 1882, showing the total quantity 
of oil consumed in Canada during the period, from which it wilt 


be seen that there has been a steady increase in the consump- 
tion :— | 




















Le 
Canadian : American 
YEAR. Où. | Oil Total. 
meme ce = —_——e 
| Gala | Gall Galls, 
1889... Li... ceeeseeceeea eu ' 5,910,787 | 3,026,186 | 8,936,978 
1883... ............................ | 6,970,550  3,088,414 | 10,058,964 
Lu. Désesesseneeeees corses Le eeeeees .| 7,656,011 | 3,148,920 | 10,804,931 
1885 eee ecc cece ste vattnnbnnrtecrrltene 7,661,617 . 9,813,379 | 11,474,996 
886... lille ieee co 8,149,472 | 3,803,724 | 11,953,196 
WPT IIS 8,243,962 | 4,309,397 | 12,553,359 
1888 eee ce connue ua eue. 9,545 895 | 4,498,924 | 14,039,819 
RSS EEE EEE E ESS SERRES 9,462,824 |  4.723,698 | 14,186,532 
RO escrocs de. 10,121,210 | .5,075,650 | 15,196,860 
Ml recor annem nSEEnSS 10,270,827 | 5,321,524 | 15,592,351 
Wee tees cceeccneeceec needs ce 10,238,496 | 5,793,636 | 16,032,062 
Belin. 683,806 | 6,249 


,946 | 16,933,752 
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675. Petroleum is found in several other countries of the world, 
but principally in the United States, Russia, Egypt and Burmah. 
Important deposits of oil are said to have been recently discovered 
in Peru. It was first discovered in the United States, in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1859, and the total production of crude oil since then 
to the end of 1893, has amounted to 607,369,164 barrels, valued 
at an equal number of dollars, the states of Pennsylvania and 
New York having produced 486,000,000 barrels of that quantity. 
The total production in the United States in 1893 was 48,416,666 
barrels, being a decrease of 2,092,470 barrels, as compared with 
1892. In 1888 the exports amounted to 456,427,221 gallons ; in 
1889, 502,257,455 gallons; in 1890, 523,295,090 gallons; in 
1891, 571,119,805 gallons; in 1892, 564,896,658 gallons, and in 
1893, 642,239,816 gallons. 


676. The earliest records of production of petroleum in Russia 
commenced in 1821, though the existence of oil was known hun- 
dreds of years before. The Baku oil fields, at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Caucasus Mountains are the most important. The total 
shipments of petroleum products from Baku, from 1883 to 1891, 
have been :— 


Galls. 
1883 ........... .................................... 145,180,705 
1884. ... .... ............ .... ..........., eae 262,621,710 
1885 .. .. ............. . .......... ..  ........ 300,149,775 

1886 ............ ..... .... .. .. ......... .. ... 377,006, 
1887  ... ......................... ......., ....... 389,816,630 
1888 ...................... ...... nous à ee ee ,428,571 
1889 .. . ....... ... .......... ............ ... .. 806,399,999 
1890 ... .. de ones ones ne cee eee eee ces ....  812,741.074 
1891 .. ... . . ....... cnt cw eee e tence cons 898,915,749 

677. Production by countries is given as follows :— 

Brie. 
United States, 1893 ..... ........... .... ..... ... . 48,416,668 
Russia, Baku, 1893..................................... 33, 104, 126 
“s elsewhere, 1890.... ...... .. Lone e eee ne ee enees 251,543 
Austria-Hungary, 1890................................. 816,000 
Canada, 1893 ......... ......,.............. ue 798,406 

eru, 1890.... ... .... .... ....... .. EE 

India, 1891.......... .............. . .. ... ......... 146,107 
Germany, 1892........... .......... .. .......... .... 103,323 
France, 1891. ......... ............ .............. .. 10,000 
Japan, 1890............. ............ ................. 48,027 
Argentine, 1891.......................... .... ........ 21,000 
y, 1891. ..... . .... .... .. .. .........,.. 8,085 
Great Britain... .. ..... ................ ..... ..... 1,526 
Other countries.... .................... ........... os 200,000 


678. Natural gas has been known to exist in Canada for many 
years, but no attempt ts put it to anv practical use was male until 
July, 1885, when a well was sunk at Port Colborne, Ont. from 
which gas was utilized in the following August. Since then 
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numerous wells have been sunk, but the two most productive gas 
fields, so far discoveted are situated in Ontario, one in Essex 
County and one in Welland, the daily flow cf gas in -the latter 
county being 30,895,000 cubic feet. A pipe line connection has 
been made from these wells with the city of Buffalo. In Essex 
County, one well has a daily flow of 7,000,000 cubic feet, which 
gas is utilized in lighting the streets of Kingsville. Gas has also 
been found in small quantities in Quebec and the North-west 
Territories. The estimated available daily flow of natural gas in 
Ontario in January, 1891, was 50,000,000 cubic feet. The gross 
amount received from sales of natural gas in 1893 was nearly 
$367,000. 


679. Natural gas has been found in considerable quantities in 
the United States, and has been very largely utilized. It is not 
easy for many reasons to give any exact figures of its consump- 
tion, but measured by the displacement of fuel and the amount 
actually received from the sale of gas, it appears that in 1893 the 
value of the natural gas consumed in the United States was 
$14,346,250. There has been a falling off since 1888, in which 
vear—the high water mark year—the value was $22,629,825, the 
decrease in 1893 being nearly 37 per cent. 


680. The salt produced in the Dominion is almost all manu- 
factured in the province of Ontario the census returns showing 
19 establishments in Ontario out of the 20 reported for the 
Dominion. The sal beds of western Ontario cover an area of 
about 2,000 square miles, embracing the counties of Lambton and 
Huron, and portions of Bruce, Middlesex and Kent, and perhaps 
the whole of Essex. They were first discovered in 1865 at God- 
erich in boring for petroleum, and since that time wells have been 
sunk at Clinton, Seaforth, Brussels, Blyth, Wingham, Kincardine, 
Port Franks, Exeter, Courtright, Parkhill, Windsor and other 
places. In Kincardine the upper bed is reached at- about va 
feet from the surface ; in Goderich at 1,000 feet, in Courtrigfit at 
1,600 feet. A well drilled at Windsor in November, 1892, struck 
salt at a little over 1,127 feet. The thickness of the bed is 40 
feet. The beds are usually three in number, with an aggregate 
thickness of about 100 feet, and the salt is of the best quality. 

e capital invested in salt works, according to the census of 
1891, was about $400,000, and 250 hands were employed. 


681. The well referred to above as having been drilled at 
Windsor is worked by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Subsequently the company drilled a second well, finding salt at 
a depth of 1,127 feet. In each case the company drilled through 
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40 feet of rock salt, then encountered rock 23 to 30 feet thick, 
then a second layer of salt 23 feet thick, then rock 5 feet thick, 
‘then 38 feet of salt. The rock salt is beautifully white in colour, 
and very free from impurities, particularly from lime, and as a 
‘result the company is able to turn out a very pure salt. These 
: works have a capacity of about 600 barrels a day. . 


682. The total production in 1890 was 43,754 tons, of the value 
of $198,897. This was an increase, as compared with 1889, of 
10,922 tons in quantity and of $70,350 in value. In 1891 the 
production was 45,021 tons, valued at $161,179, an increase of 
1,267 tons, but a decrease in value of $37,718. In 1892 the pro- 
duction was 45,486 tons, valued at $162,041, and in 1893, 
62,324 tons, valued at $195,926, an increase of 17,838 in the num- 
ber of tons and of $33,885 in value. 

PRODUCTION OF SALT IN CANADA, 1886-1893. 





YEAR. | ‘ | Tons. 
Es: mures nee ss scene renerecesee 62,359 
1887............... « css se csrvoeroeus ve secs 60,173 
1888..:... .. ............ ee, be teen e ec ceececeans 59,070 
1889............ see cece eae c ee messnesose ere. 32, 
1890... seu. cece renee vosoreuesesesee 43,754 
WO]. ............ cece ccc cece tween eee eee seeaeeee ee. 45,021 
SES ones cosrocesesner esse esse cseseeseee 45,486 
0! nesserense vesnseseseeeceeseusuee 62,324 





683. The exports of Canadian salt, almost all of which was 
manufactured in Ontario, have been since 1876 as follows :— 


| 














YrAR - Other oes , 
Ended 30th June. Ontario. | Quebec. Provinces.| Total. Value. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. $ 

1876..... . .......... .... 870,437 2,566 42 3,045 90,931 
1877........................ 785,973 3,626 | ......... 789,599 82,323 
1878 . . .... .............. 655,131 2.661 |.. ..... 657,792 58, 585 
1879.......... ............. | 551,145 3,496 70 554,711 48,667 
1890........ . 1.1... | 488,676 | 2,128 491,149 | 45,908 
1881..... .................. 248,638 4,917 |..... .... 253,555 39.566 
1882..,..................... 378, 2,508 |..... .... 381,476 36,418 
1883... 197,159 | 26 |... 197.185 | 17,521 
1884.... ............ .... 181,742 |..........1.......... 181,742 7,408 
1885... 1. 107,698 |... 1 eee. 07, 12,326 
1886.11... l........... 884! 210 | LIU 26,749 
1887. : 111. cece 106,295 |.......... 106,643 463 
1888.......cccces co. 131,010 |... ..... 7 670 | 191,580 | 10,044 
1889..... ............. ... 12,818 208 | 150 13,176 3,730 
1890. 1.1... 830; ° 2; 216| 6071) 1,582 
1891 ....................... 5,540 | 166 1.......... 6,106 1,429 
1892... oo... 1 ce eee, | 3,040 | 210 |.......... $250 7 

1893............ 4,010 | .. . .... bossoesonse 4,010 988 
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684. The imports of salt have been as follows :— 
IMPORTS OF SALT FOR HOME CONSUMPTION INTO CANADA, 












































1868—1898. 
Ymar DUTIABLE. . FREE. 
ENDED 30rx - — _ 
JUNE. Quantity.| Value. Duty. Quantity. Value. 
| . . 

‘Tons. 8 8 ‘|! Tons. | $ 
1868.................. cause ee nel oo 0 seeelecce cece 68,549 | 492,068 
1869....................| .. . el Besuccealeoeeecee _ 60,197 |: 442,571 
1870.................... | "185 | (2,266 | 830 95,163 540,557 
1871.... ............... *_ 2,090 17,882 3,732 81,462 304,137 
1872... cl... D PRE RES 71,357 312,251 
1878....................|.. vesacacs[ecesecssecfessseceees}  L6,688 
1874........ Ve ous ssl. voesuse olesose sssolossesssses °‘ 80,495 |’ 468,275 
1875... ouceeuuseleeus vueileceesecuueleceeu.. 71,822 |: 316,439 
1876........ ...........l.. .......l cee ....l........:| 85,555 | :352:083 
1877 ces cealececccceuleeceeccccleccce cues 86,862 348,020 
1878.. ................ |... ....l..... ...l...... ce. 76,681 324,704 
1879 ........... ....... 105 1,451 230 87,143 
1880........ ..... ..... 363 3,916 730 106,357 400,167 
1881.............. ..... 1,294 6,355 2,254 115,820 8 
1882 . ........... ..... ‘: 1,840 12,318 4,151 83,092 311,489 
1888.......... ......... | 6,068 ,228 | 18,904 123,374 1 
1884.................. 6,385 38,949 15,052 112,695 321,243 
1885......... ......... 5,199 31,726 12,263 85,786 255,719 
21836 ..... ............. 6,183 39,181 14,402 90,103 255,359 
2887....... ............ 5,206 35,670 12,655 101,521 285, 455 
1888... ..... ........ 6,255 | $2136 | 15,042 220,975 
1589. 5,595 ,968 15,563 90,424 253, 
1890.,....... ........ 7,568 57,549 20,537 79, 245 252,291 
21891.................... 7,570 59,311 21,056 97,746 321,239 
1892.................... 9,324 , 963 13,065 100,916 414,995 
1893.................... 10,689 79,838 - 15,306 95.788 981, 462 

*From April 7th. ‘To April lst, 1871. ~ 


685. The total output of salt in the United States in 1889 was 
8,005,565 barrels, valued at $4,195,412 ; in 1890, 8,776,991 barrels, 
valued at $4,752,286 ; in 1891, 9,987,945, valued at $4,716,121 ; 
and in 1892, 11,698,890 barrels, valued at $5,654,915. 


686..The total production of silver in Canada in 1890 was 
400,687: ounces, valued at $420,722. In 1801 it was 415,493 
ounces, valued at $407,183, in 1892 305,026 ounces, valued at 
$264,510, and in 1893 414,975 ounces, valued at $321,423. The 
.argentiferous provinces are those of Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, the silver produce of Quebec being calculated, as 
usual, from the known percentage of the metal contained in the 
copper ore exported from the Capelton mines. 
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687. The following table gives the exports of silver ore during 
the years 1873 to 1893, exclusive of the production of the 
Capelton mines :— 














Year ended Quantity.| Value. Year ended Quantity. | Volue. 

Tons. $ Tons. $ 
1871............l...... eee 595,261 || 1883... . ...... 100 14,900 
1872... lessons. 1,087,839 || 1884............ 
1878.............1.......... 1,379,380 || 1885. .......... 31 7,539 
1874......... ... 407,835 || 1886. ........... 81 25,134 
1875 443,443 || 1887 ........... 24,997 
1876. | 691 584,371 || 1888...... ..... 299, 
1877...... ...... | 190 122,695 || 1889.......... 21 168, 
1878............. ess ce. 108,681 || 1890. 201,615 
1879... es 687,000 || 1891 ........... 309 288, 
1880. .... . ..... | eccecees 149,146 || 1892.... ....... 198, 441 
1881........ QUI 34,494 || 1993............ 418 65,496 
1882. | 15,110 


688. Phosphate or apatite, in its purest form, contains 92-26 
per cent of phosphate of lime, equivalent to 42°26 per cent of 
phosphoric acid. The total quantity of this mineral mined in 
Canada during 1890 was 31,753 tons, valued at $361,045, which 
was an increase over 1889 of 765 tons in quantity, and of 
$44,383 in value. A certain number of tons, which cannot be 
estimated, should be added to the above quantity, representing 
the results of desultory operations by farmers on their own lots, 
particularly in Ontario. The only two places where this mineral 
is worked at present are in Ottawa county, Quebec, and north of 
Kingston, Ontario, and the quantity shipped came from the two 
districts in the following proportions :—Ottawa county mines, 
27,172 tons ; and Ontario mines, 4,581 tons. In r891 the quan- 
tity produced was 23,588 tons, valued at $161,693; in 1892, 
11,932 tons, valued at $157,424 ; and in 1893, 8,198 tons, valued 
at $70,942. 


689. The following table of exports since 1878 shows the 
position of this industry during the last sixteen years. The 
quantity exported in 1893 was 11,890 tons, valued at $132,475, 
being a decrease as compared with 1892, of 5,353 tons in quan- 
tity, and in value of $248,000. The exports almost all go to 
Great Britain. It must not be forgotten that the figures of ex- 
ports from Quebec include a certain amount of material produced 
in Ontario, but shipped to Montreal for export, and at that port 
credited to the province of Quebec. 
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EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE, 1878-1893. 





ONTARIO. QUEBEC. TOTAL. 
Year ended 30th 
June. 








Quantity.| Value |Quantity.| Value, |Quantity.| Value. 




















Tons. $ Tons. 3 Tons. 3 
1878.............. 39 887 3,662 725 3,701 612 
1879............. 1,497 10,430 196,459 11,927 216,295 
18890.............. 1,182 11,492 6,792 | 108,390 7,974 | 119,882 
1881.............. 2,124 25,629 13,477 213,864 15,601 239,493 
1882.............. 2,080 28,976 15,101 | 298,691 17,181 | 327,667 
1883. 220 2,400 14,258 300,316 14,478 302,716 

1884........... 20 160 21,451 453,162 21,471 453, 
rss 745 8,980 18,239 , 8,984 | 362,288 
1886.............. 532 6,817 25, 425,134 25,974 431,951 

1887.............. 733 6,228 22,070 | 890,226 22,803 | 396, 
1888 1,100 18,011 20,749 | 384,482 21,849 | 397,498 
1889.............. 3,190 86,881 19,968 | 328,202 23,158 | 364,583 
1890... .......... 3,192 84,182 26, 521 | 367,565 | *29,715 | *401,827 
189L..... ....... 1,825 , 22 432 399,850 257 | 422,200 
1892. ........... 1,324 11,857 15,919 | 368,605 17,243 | 880,462 
1893.............. 2,663 18,188 9,227 | 114,287 11,890 | 182,475 
Total........ 22,466 | 248,369 | 265,738 | 4,765,266 | 288,206 | 5,013,715 


* Includes 2 tons from New Brunswick, valued at 880. 


690. The world’s production of phosphates in 1891 aggregated 
as follows :— 


ary 000 
Engin ngland {Coprolites) de sors caceececeterece 20,000 
OFWAY, &C............................ 100,000 

Pussies States. ........ ................,...... 757,000 
000 


Tons. 
United Kingdom.............................. 800,000 
Germany....................... sss.ssssos.e. , 
Franc .. . .... .......... . ...... ....... 150,000 
France (in ing raw gtate)....................... , 
ium and Holland..... .......... ......... 75,000 
United States...... ............ .. Lesssseses 517,000 
countries................ cece ecco ess , 
Total .........................,... 1,547,000 
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692. It will be seen that the demand and the supply are nearly 
balanced. In these circumstances, only, thé most easily an 
cheaply provided phosphates have a living chance in the compe- 
tition. There is, however, a great future for phosphates. The 
United States are using only one-quartef of the quantity of fer- 
tilizers which should be employed to keep pace with the annual 
extraction of plant food from the soil, The Canadian Minister 
of Agriculture, Hon. Mr. Angers, in his report for 1893, refers to 
this matter in the following terms :— 

“ I am informed that comparatively little or nothing has been 
done during the past year as regards the phosphate industry of 
this country, the low prices ruling in the home market and the 
cheap rate of production which has enabled the Florida supply of 
the raw material to be laid down in Europe materially tending to 
injure if not destroy the Canadian trade. In this connection 
there is a point deserving of much consideration and to which I 
desire to call marked attention, viz., the amount of phosphoric 
acid that is taken out of the soil by a cereal crop, the shipment 
of the greater part of which abroad takes this phosphoric acid 
with it out of the country instead of returning it to the soil 
whence it is taken. Professor H. W. Wiley points out the fact 
that 19 lbs. per acre of phosphoric acid are absorbed by grain, 
and 12% Ibs. per acre are absorbed annually by the grass crop. 
This constituent element of the proper plant food, one of the 
chief essentials to all vegetable and animal life, must be restored 
to the soil unless the latter is to become entirely exhausted ; and 
the agriculturist should understand that his farm is not a bank 
on which he can draw at pleasure, but a laboratory which will 
only do its wotk well when the needed supply of material is 
forthcoming. Exhaustion of this nature can only be remedied 
by reintroducing artificially the material that has been abstracted. 
If a thorough knowledge of the need of phosphate for the soil 
prevailed, and practical application of such knowledge were more 
‘general it would materially help to develop the phosphate in- 
dustry of this country, and would lead to the manufacture of 
fertilizers on a large scale, while an extensive home market 
tending to a lower price for the manufactured article, instead of, 
exportation of the raw material, would be the result. I am in 
formed that the cereals and the grass crop of Canada extract 
from the soil annually an average of 235 million pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, equal to 117,972 tons of 2,000. pounds each. Sup- 
posing one-half only of this to be returned to the soil in the 
stable manure, there is still left a deficit of 59,000 tons of phos- 
phoric acid. The percentage of phosphoric acid in Canadian 
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apatite is, according to evidence obtained from tRe--leading ex- 
perts in the trade in England, and given in a report made by 
Mr. Dyke, of Liverpool, in his appendix to the departmental. 
report for 1885, about 33 per cent. Taking this as a fair average, 
the requirement for the production of the needed quantity. of 
phosphoric acid to be restored to the soil would be about 177,000 
tons (of 2,000 pounds) of apatite. During the past six years the 
apatite raised averaged 25,500 tons, of which 24,000 tons: have 
been exported ; so that we have been supplying ourselves with 
500 tons of phosphoric acid against 59,000 tons needed to : keep 
the constituent elements of plant food to the proper standard. 
What I mainly desire to impress upon the agricultural com- 
munity is the necessity of bringing up their farms te the normal 
condition of fertility, and to give at the same time thereby a much 
needed impetus to the manufacture of fertilizers and the mining 
of phosphate. To sum up, the whole art of farming consists in 
supplying the nutritious elements of plants in the form most 
favourable for absorption and assimilation. As ordinary manure 
does not always contain the two most important inorganic 
elements of plant food, phosphoric acid and potash, in sufficient 
quantity for plant use, the needs of mankind demand the em- 
ployment of artificial fertilizers along with or as a substitute for 
farmyard manure. A demand for the materials from which these 
could be manufactured would at once materially aid the now 
almost abandoned phosphate mining of this country. ° 

“Inquiries were made of my department, early in the year, 
regarding the question of rendering natural phosphate soluble in 
an economical manner through calcination. It was stated that 
in France and Belgium apatite had been treated in the same way 
as limestone for the manufacture of lime, the crude material 
being baked in an oven, then powdered and mixed with soil with 
which it at once became incorporated. 

“T had the subject at once referred to the chemist at the experi- 
mental farm, and his report forms an appendix herewith. 

“The experiments appear to show that the solubility of this 
valuable natural fertilizer is not materially increased through 
calcination. The finely ground phosphate is soluble only to a 
Slight degree in water, and in the soil the process is extremely 
slow, but further experiments are now in progress with the hope 
of obtaining results which will be of practical benefit to the 
agricultural community.” _ 


693. There is probably no mining industry i in Canada that tias 
shown such marked progress as that of the peculiar mineral 
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called asbestus. The mineral which is produced in Canada under 
this head is in reality not asbestus proper, but a form of ser- 
pentine called chrysotile. It occurs in veins in certain portions 
of the great belt of serpentine. rocks of the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec. In the Laurentian rocks of certain areas the variety 
actinolite sometimes forms hilly masses of considerable size, 
which answers well for cements, paints, etc., though not found 
to answer for the manufacture of millboards and the finer qual- 
ities of steam packing. 

The Eastern Townships’ asbestus is shipped in large quantities 
to England, Germany, Belgium, Holland and the United States. 


694. The true value of the mineral was not at first recognized, 
and in the first year of mining operations (1878) only 50 tons 
were disposed of. The mining, though prosecuted now for a 
dozen years, is practically confined to two small areas about four 
miles apart. The first, and as yet the most important of these, is a 
small mound near the Thetford station, which rises about 80 or 
90 feet. Employed in this industry are 40 boilers, with a capacity 
of 1825 horse-power, and about 2,000 men. The: value of the 
plant is estimated at $335,000. 


695. The following table made up from returns furnished by the 
producers, gives the quantity and value of shipments from 1879 to 
1887, after which the amount of production is given. It is be- 
lieved, however, that, in some of the earlier years, the output 
was sometimes given ‘instead of the quantity shipped, and, accord- 
ing to returns of shipments made by the Quebec Central Rail- 
way, the aggregate quantity is too high :— 


SHIPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF ASBESTUS IN CAN ADA, 




















1879 TO 1898. 
YEAR. Quantity. | Value. YEAR. Quantity.| Value 
Tons. 8 8 8 

1879.......... .... 300 19,500 |! 1887.... . ....... 4,619 | 296,976 

ceca cect etecas 380 24,700 Se ra 4,404 | 255,907 

1881........ .... 540 35,100 || 1889..,........... 6,113 426,554 

sons 810 52, eve ceeeees 9,860 | 1,260,240 

1888. .............. 68,750 || 1891 ........:.... 9,000 | 1,000,000 

1884.. .. ......... 1,141 75,097 || 1892.............. 6,042 | 388,462 

1885.. ... ....... 2,440 | 142,441 || 1898............. 6,473 | 313,806 
1886. .... ........ 3,458 | 206,261. —— 

| Total..... 56,535 | 4,495,534 
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696. In the Thetford, Black Lake, Coleraine and Danville 
districts, in the Eastern Townships, there were 16 companies at 
work, while two companies were at work in Ottawa county. 
The exports of asbestus in 1892 amounted to 7,316 tons, valued 
at $514,412, and in 1893 to 5,898 tons, valued at $306,718. 


697. Gypsum, the production of which is steadily increasing, 
is at present worked only in Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, though deposits of a certain quality have been found in 
Manitoba and the Territories. From the following table it will 
be seen that the greater part of the production is exported in a 
crude state :-— 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CRUDE GYPSUM, 1886-1898. 


PRODUCTION. ° Exports. 
YRAR. —_—_—_——_— — — 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 




















Tons. $ Tons. 3 
1886... ee... cies 162,000 | 178,742 | 107,297 | 114,736 
1887 nr 154,008 | 157,277 | 148,593 | 166,514 
1888," UT sys esr | 179808 | 124516 | 133,238 
99 UT 218.278 | 205,108 | 176,875 | 189491 
1890 2 grrr 226509 | 194,088 | 175111 | 193.899 
1891 203,545 | 192096 | 172,496 | 184977 
1892 IEEE ‘026668 | 225.260 | 178,618 | 194304 
1898. corn’ | 192,568 | 196150 | 176,489 | 178,979 


698. The production of building stone in Canada during the 
past eight years has, as far as known, been :— 
Cub. yds. Value. 


1886.............................,,........... 165,777  9642,509 
1887.............................. ee 262,592 552,267 
1888.......:............ ............,.. .... 411,570 641,712 
1889..... eee cee ee meee eee ce eee eee cere 341,387’ 913,691 
1890 . .......,................. . .... . ... 382,568 964,788 
1891............... ......................... 187,685 708,702 
pC 7 ..... ... .............,. 219,097 608,301 
1898......... denses uses verve Leet e eae eees 220,000 610,000 


The above figures are from actual returns, and are supposed 
to represent about four-fifths of the total production. 


699. There is not space in a work of this kind to take up all 
the minor mineral productions in detail. The table, at the com- 
mencement of the chapter, of mineral production in 1891, 1892 
and 1893, will be some guide to their annual value. 
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Value Imports and Exports.—DCCIV. Exports and Imports by Coun- 
tries. —-DCCV. Aggregate Trade.—DCCVI. Coir and Bullion. —DCCVII. 
Trade and Duties per Head.—DCCVIIL. Increased Total Trade.—DCCX. 
Import for Home Consumption by. Countries.—DCCXIV. Imports for 
Home Consumption, Dutiable and Free —DCCXV. Duties by Countries. 
—DCCXVI. Analysis of Imports.—DCCXXII. Comparison with United 
States. —_DCCXXV. Imports of Luxuries —DCCXXVII. Duties on Luxu- 
ries. —_DCCX XIX. Imports by Classes.—_DCCX XXIII. Dutiable or. Free 
Imports. —DCCXXXV. Duties Collected.—DCCXXXVI. Interprovincial 
Trade.—DCCXXXVII. Imports Compared as to Quantity ahd Value. — 
DCCXLI. Total Imports by Countries. —DCCXLill. Imports for Home 
Consumption by Countries.—DCCXLIV. Imports from Great Britain and 
United States.—DCCXLVI. Imports by Countries, 1872, ’82 and ‘92. — 
DCCXLVII. Inports by Provinces.—DCCL. Imperts of Raw Materials. 
—DCCLI. Imports Remaining in Warehouse.—DCCLII. Value of Total 
Exports by Countries.—DCCLIII. Domestic and Foreign Exports.— 
DCCLVI. Value of Principal Exports.—DCCLVIII. Destination of Ex- 

rts.—DCCLIX. Exports -Classified.—DCCLXI. Great Britain and 
. United States.—DCCLXII. Quantities and Value of Exports. — 
DCCLXIII. Relative Value of Exports to Great Britain and United 
* -States.—-_DCCLXIV. Aggregate Trade with Great Britain and United 
States.--DCCLXVI. Exports by Countries in 1892 and 1893 Compared. 
—DCCLXVII. Value of Exports since Confederation.—DCCLXIX. Pro- 
. portions of Exports to Countriea.—DCCLXXI. Value of Exports in 1892 
and 1893 Compared.—DCCLXXIV. Value of Exports for Four Years 
Compared.—DCCLXXV. Volume of Trade.—DCCLXXVI. Comparison 
of Exports by Means of Index Numbers. Exports of 1893 Compared 
with 1883.—DCCLXXIX. Yearly Exports till 1893 Valued at Prices of 
1883.—DCCLX XX. Exports of 1883 Valued at Prices of Subsequent 
Years.—DCCLXXXIII Prices ‘of Principal Articles of Export for 
Eleven Years.—DCCLXXXIV. Average Prices af 1873 to 1893. — 
DCCLXXXVI. imports and Exports of United Kingdom and British 
Possessions, with Value per Head.—DCCXC. Imports and Exports of 
Foreign Countries.—DCCXCII. Trade of United States with British 
Possessions.—DCCXCIIT. Trade of United Kingdom and British Posses- 
sions.—-DCCXCVIII. Distribution of Trade of United Kingdom.— 
DCCXCIX. Exports and Imports of Foreign Goods by Canada.—DCCCI. 
Exciseable Articles. —DCCCIT. Spirits. —DCCCV. It.—DCCCVI. To- 
bacco. —_DCCCIX. Consumption of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco. — 
DCCCX. Duties on Alcoholic Liquors and Tobacco.—DCCCXL Imports 
and Exports.at each Port in Canada.—DCCCXII. Ports at which the 
Duties Exceeded $500,000. . . 


700. The legal weights and measures of Canada are the Im- 
perial yard, Imperial pound avoirdupois, Imperial gallon (of 
277°27384 cubic inches) and the Impetial bushel. The Imperial 
gallon is equal to 4°54174 litres, while the wine gallon, used in 
United States, is equal to 3°785 litres. 

390 
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7o1. By Act of 42nd Vic. (1879), c. 16, it was provided : That 
in contracts for sale and delivery of any of the undermentioned 
articles, the bushel should be determined by weighing, unless a 
bushel by measure be ‘specially agreed upon, the weight equiva- 
lent to a bushel being as follows :— 


Wheat..... .:. . ..... 60 Iba. Castor beans. .. ...'. . 40 Ibs. 
Indian corn ...:.. .. 56 OE Potatoes ...... ........ 60 “ 
Rye .................. 56 ‘‘ Turhips .…............... 60 ‘‘ 
Pease........ ......... 60 “ Carrots...,...... ... ... 60 * 
Barley................. 48 ‘* Parsnips...... ........ 60 ‘‘ 
Malt. ................. B6 SS - Beets............…. .... 60 ‘‘ 
Oats.. ..,.... we 84 Onions .... :. wer tee. 60 “ 
Beans. .....:..... ..... 60 “ ‘ Bituminous coal.. ..... 70 ‘‘ 
Flaxseed.. ........,.,. 50 ‘‘ Clover seed . Lepse se sees 60 ‘. 
Hemp..:. ............ 44 ‘ Timothy ......... ..... 48 ‘ 
Blue grass seed......... 14 “s Buckwheat. . ......... 48 ‘ 


And by the same Act the British hundredweight | of 112 pounds 
and the ton of 2,240 pounds were abolished, and the hundred- 
weight was declared to be 100 pounds, and the ton 2,000 pounds 
avoirdupois, thus : assimilating t the weights of Canada and the 
United States. | 


702. Customs valuation upon goods imported subject to duties 
is made at the fair market value thereof, value of packages in: 
cluded, when sold for home consumption in the principal mar- 
kets of the country whence they were exported. The values of 
goods subject to export duty, if any, are to be their actual cost, 
or the value which they truly have at the port and time of ex- 
portation. 


703. The following tables give the value of .the imports and 
exports and of the aggregate trade in each year since Confedera- 
tion, also the excess of imports over exports, or otherwise, the 
value of the several branches of trade per head of population, and 
the amount of duty collected, for the same period. | 
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704. The next table gives the total imports from, and exports 
of Canada to, the United Kingdom, other British possessions and 
foreign countries, during the year 1893, with the percentage of 
the total amount in each case :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CANADA BY 






































COUNTRIES, 1893. 
IMPORTS FROM. ExPORTS TO. 
COUNTRIES. 
- f . 
Value. contage. Value. contage. 
$ $ 

Great Britain................... .... | 43,306,225 | 83°55 | 64,080, 54°05 
United States ............... ...... 65,065,846 | 50°41 | 48,923,010 | 37°05 
| cove ccccasccccccensestescceses 3,764,642 2°92 750, 461 0°63 

ccc e cc cee nee esta nn wee sectees 2, - 2°21 264,047 0°22 
British West Indies vee eeenenree soso 1,290,329 1:00 1,818,604 1°53 
wee nece eens conso 2,452,962 1°90 1,327,104 1°12 

+Other British Possensions.............. 707,534 0°55 328, 887 0°27 
APON 22. ccc cee eee aneccees 1,498,061 1°16 33,802 0°08 
South America........... ....... .... 381,7 0:29 1,049,656 0°89 
China..................... . ......... 972,052 0°75 307,074 0°26 
+Spani ish Possessions.......... ........ 2,204,569 171 21,837 0°02 
cep ce cc cece we cacececeraceees 598,918 0°46 669, 040 0°56 

Net foundiand. Lene cece cceereceesane 652, 280 0 51 2,594,683 2°1y 
“pain wee c ee © se cette cette ee eens 318,121 0°25 44,355 0°04 
olland ....................e.eusce. ,7 0°31 282,569 0°24 
Switzerland........ ................... 262,811 0°20 1............1........ 
Turkey....................... .. ..... 171,637 0‘18 | ... ... ..|........ 
Italy .….................. .............. 417,044 0°32 87,387 0°07 
Greece ....,... . ............... css 136,247 0°11 7,347 0°00 
Austria dunes cece oo ee tee e ses enes re 4 18 es S12 ga 
Norwa snd Sweden. consssrecsseossessee 36, 0°08 182,088 0°15 
Aust 217,808 0°17 953,522 0-30 
Russin.............. .......-.......... 4,451 0°00 34,558 0°08 
Denmark nono sn nn ete e seen base eneeansts 15,466 0°01 22,910 0°02 
t. Pierre...... ... ...... .......... 63,048 0°05 219,131 0°18 
Datel’ Hest indies.” cect eee. us. 1,041,244 0°81 we eee Vos... 
Hawaii Islands.......... ....... ..... 709 0°00 35,064 0°08 
Other Countries........................ 19,728 0°02 43,460 0°04 
Total .................... 129,074,268 | 100°00 | 118,564,362 | 100°00 











* Includes Danish, Dutch, French and Spanish West Indies. 
+ Not elsewhere specified. 


705. The following table gives the aggregate trade of the Do- 
minion by countries, on the basis of goods entered for consump- 
tion and exporfed :— 
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706. The following table gives the movements of coin and bul- 
lion to and from Canada :— 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF COIN AND BULLION. 


YRAR. Imports. Exports. 

$ 8 . 

1883............ 00. Less de à tee eves 1,275,523 631,600 
1884......., .. ........ lnecese eee eaes Less 2, 207,666 2,184,292 
1885.... ...... EEE | 2,954,244 2, 026,980 
1886...... esse. | 3,610,557 56,531 
1887....... ........, .......................... 532,218 5,569 
1888....... Lee Sees eea senses Geeeeeeeeneeeees 2,175,472 17,534 
es eee rererceue 575,251 1,978,256 
1890........ D deseresceereee Lc cceeeccceceeetaces 1,083,011 2,439,782 
1) eee | 1,811,170 817,599 
1892................. cesser 1,818,530 1,502,671 
1898 . ses vovcereu.. 6,534,200 8,824,239 
Total.................. seceeeree …. 24,577,842 15,485,088 


Average per annum................. | 2,234,350 1,407,732 


The imports during 1883-93 exceeded the exports by over 
$238,000,000. The increase in the public debt owing in England 
was nearly $69,500,000, and the interest paid to the English in- 
vestors was over $70,000,000. The imports of coin and bullion 
during the period exceeded the exports by over %9,000,000. It 
appears, therefore, that the profits on our exports have been large 
and that these, together with other sources of income outside of 
Canada, have more than met all demands of outside countries 
upon us. 
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707. The following table gives the value of trade and the duties 
collected, with the proportion per head :— 


VALUE OF TRADE PER HEAD AND DUTY COLLECTED. 




















VALUEOF Duties CoLLECTED. 
Yrar alE Total . 
ENDED 30TH = {Imports | Exports Trade Amount 
JUNE. r Tr r Imports. | Exports | Total. a il 
8 cts.| $8 cts.| $ cts. 8 8 $ cts. 
1868............. 21 78 | 17 07 | 38 86 8,801,445, 17,986| 8,819,1431| 2 61 
1869............. 20 63 | 17 72 | 38 36 | 8,284,507| 14,102; 8,298,909) 2 43 
1870............. 21 66 | 2129 42 95 | 9,425,028| 37,912) 9,462,940| 2 74 
1871............. 27 31 | 21 08 | 48 39 | 11,807,589 ,066! 11,843, 3 37 
1872............. 30 22 88 | 53 74 | 13,020,684 809| 18,045,493; 8 61 
1873............. 34 89 | 24 48 | 59 37 997,578; 20,152] 13,017,780) 3 D5: 
1874............. 33 62 | 23 36 | 56 88 | 14,407,317| 14,565) 14,421,882| 3 77 
1875............. 31 66 | 20 04 |! 61 70 | 15,354,139) 7,243] 15,961,382) 8 95 
1876............. 23 20 50 | 44 10 | 12,828,614; 4,500) 12,883,114; 3 25 
1877............. 24 75 | 18 90 | 43 65 | 12,544,348 4,103] 12,548, 451 3 12 
1878. ........... 22 82 | 19 44 | 42 26 | 12,791,532 4,161! 12,795,693| 3 13 
1879... ... ..... 19 77 | 17 24 1 87 O1 | 12,935,268 4,272| 12,939,540} 3 12 
1880............. 20 52 | 20 85 | 41 37 | 14,129,053 8,896] 14,138,849) 3 35 
1881............. 24 22 67 | 46 96 | 18,492,645 8,140! 18,500,785, 4 26 
1882....... ..... 27 24 | 23 30 | 50 55 | 21,700,027| 8,810! 21,708,837| 4 95 
1888............. 29 84 | 22 18 | 51 97 | 23,162,553} 9,755) 23,172,308; 5 23 
1884............. 25 20 39 | 46 34 | 20,156,447 8,516] 20,164,963; 4 49: 
1885........ ..... 24 01 | 19 67 | 43 68 | 19,121,254| 12,305) 19,183,559) 4 22 
1886............. 22 77 | 18 59 | 41 35 | 19,427,397) 20,726] 19,448,128; 4 24 
1887............. 24 19 31 | 43 67 438,308} 31,397] 22,469,705) 4 85 
1888..  ....... 23 67 | 19 25 | 42 92 | 22,187,869| 21,772] 22,209,641| 4 74 
1889 .... ....... 24 18 83 | 43 16 | 23,742,316} 42,207) 23,784,528) 5 02 
1890............. 25 45 | 20 20 | 46 65 | 223,021,234) 93,674) 24,014,908; 5 01 
1891............. 24 77 | 20 32 | 45 09 | 23,416,266| 64,808] 28,481,069) 4 84 
1892............ 26 00 | 23 26 | 49 27 | 20,550,474 108] 20,550,582; 4 24 
1893............. 28 01 | 28 90 | 49 91 | 21,161,711}........ 21,161,711| 427 


708. The total trade of the Dominion in 1893 was considerably 
larger than in any previous year since Confederation, the excess 
over 1883, the year of the next largest trade, amounting to $17,- 
208,794. Taken separately, the exports exceeded any previous 
year by $4,600,977, but the imports had been exceeded on one 
occasion, viz., in 1883. The imports exceeded the average of 
twenty-six years by $22,010,132, and the exports exceeded the 
same by $31,562,867. The average annual value per head during 
the twenty-six years since Confederation has been: of imports, 
$25.48 ; of exports, $20.64, and of the total trade, $46.12 ; there- 
fore, in 1893, the imports were 53 cents, the exports $3.26, and the 
total trade $3.79, above the average. 
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og. Only once since Confederation have the imports been 
exceeded by the exports, viz., in 1880, there having been, with that 
exception, a continual excess of imports, amounting on an aver- 
age to $20,062,650 annually, the excess of 1893 having been $9,- 
552,734 below the average. The effect of an excess of imports 
or exports upon the welfare of a country, and to what extent 
such excess may be significant of its condition, are questions upon 
which various opinions are held, and the discussion of which 
would not come within the scope of a work of this description. 


710. The following tables give the value of the imports into 
Canada for home consumption from the principal countries, in 
each year since Confederation ; and for the purpose of compari- 
son, the years are divided into periods of five, the total of each 
period being given :— | 
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STATEMENT BY COUNTRIES OF THE VALUE OF IMPORTS, &c.—Con. 








CoUNTRIES. 1893. 

8 
Great Britain..... . .... ..... ..............,.. .... teen eee 43,149,531 
United States. ............ ... ............ .. . ...........,.. 58,220, 858 
FANCE.. rr 2,832,117 
Germany ... ....................... cesser. 3,825,763 
Other Euro countries. ... .. ........ .... .................. 2,292, 086 
British West Indies ........ .......... .. . ....... .. ........ 1,211,843 
Other 66 ace ee ee cece ce eo nate ve vrocseesene cane 2,439,816 
Newfoundland .......... .. ... Lecce wee see ces users 653,270 
Other British possessions ..... .. .-....... .... .. + ee ‘11,896 
‘© Foreign countries ........... .............. .... ........ 6,167,850 
Total. .  ................ ........ ........,... 121,706,030 


711. Out of the five periods into which the foregoing table is 
divided, it will be seen that the aggregate value of imports was 
largest in the period 1873 to 1877. Trade was very flourishing 
all over the world at the commencement of that period, and prices 
ruled high ; the home production was very Hroited, and interpro- 
vincial trade scarcely had any existence. 


712. The following table shows the proportion of imports 
from the principal countries to the total aggregate value of each 
of the same periods :— 


PROPORTION TO TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO CANADA, EN- 
TERED FOR CONSUMPTION, FROM PRINCIPAL Ton ES FOR 
QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS BETWEEN 1868 AND 1 





1868 | 1873 1878 1883 1888 
to. to to to to 
CocNTRIES. 1872, : 1877, | 1882, 1887, 1892, 
inclusive. ‘ inclusive. ee inclusive. inclusive. 





_ Qe ee Qe ee 


Great Britain..... ... ..... 55°46 48: 13 44-08 41°25 37°51 
United States..... ........ 35°08 | 44°24 46°18 | . 45°18 46-46 
France .......... ........ 1°78 | 1°68 1°74 1°87 2°12 
Germany..... .... ........ 0°74 | 0°65 | 0-83 2°09 3°64 
Other European countries... 0°83 1°09 1°48 | 1°92 2:07 
British West Indies......... 1°15 0°78 1°38 1°49. 0°99 
Other ‘“  ——......... 1°70 0°91 1°54 1°52 | : 2-06 
Newfoundland ..... .......| .... .... 0°92 0°68 : 0°49 | 0-52 
Other British pvssessions.... 0°03 0°18 0°27 | 0°58 | 0:63 
‘* Foreign countries ..... 1°23 1°42 1&7 3°61 | 4°00 
B.N.A. provinces...... .... 200 }.... .:...1..........|. .,..,... josonssos.e 
Total .............. 100: 00 100°00 10000 100°00 | 100-00 
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713. Imports for home consumption from Great ‘Britain have, 
it appears, steadily declined, while those from the United States 
increased in the earlier periods, and for the last three remained 
about the same. The imports from Germany have been steadily 
increasing, as well as those from France and other European 
countries. Imports from the British West Indies have fluctuated 
considerably, and were not as high during the last as they were 
in the first period. 


714. The next statement gives the values of dutiable and free 
goods imported in each year since Confederation, both as regards 
total imports and imports for home consumption, together with 
the percentage of dutiable goods in each case. 

IMPORTS OF GOODS, DUTIABLE AND FREE—1868-1883, 
(Coin and Bultion not included.) 


























IMPORTS. 
TOTAL. |) _ ENTERED voR Consumprion. 
Year. Per. Per- 
cent cont 
Dutiable, | Free. ‘of || Dutisble | Free, FN 
Dutiable | Duti 
. . Goods. 
65° 
ÉA 
| CR 
ER 
2 
| 57 
HA 
| 67° 
| 65° 
| 65- 
i 66° 





























715. The following table gives the duty collected on imports 
by countries :— . 
264 
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716. The following analysis of the imports of Canada during 
the years given shows that during the year ended June 30, 
1893, the total imports for home consumption amounted, less 
coin and bullion, to $115,171,145. This is $2,378,622 more than 
the average of the three preceding years, showing an increase of 
2'1 per cent. The value of the imports for home consumption 
for the fiscal year 1892-93 exceeds that of the fiscal year 1891-92 
by nearly 3°10 per cent. 

Taking the several divisions, we find that in Division A there 
has been a decrease of $2,072,255 from the average of the pre- 
vious three years ; in Division B an increase of $2,117,777 ; in 
Division C; an increase of $862,786 ; in Division D, an increase 
of $1,261,251, and in Division E, an increase of $200,064. 


717. Analysing the several divisions, we find in Division A 
that there are decreases in 16 and increases in 9 of the classes 
comprised in it. The decreases are as follows :—Animals, $205,- 
649 ; breadstuffs, $628,615; chicory, $1,143; coffee, $1,229 ; 
eggs, $59,113 ; fish, $22,115 ; fruits, $201,754 ; honey, $1 893 5 ; 
jellies and jams, $6,477 : provisions, $708,840 ; sauces, 
spices, $11,006 ; sugars, $3,742 : tallow, $4,711 ; teas, $259,881 ; : 
turtles. $111; vegetables, $26,608. In the case of provisions, 
the total decrease of $708,840 is spread all over the subdivision, 
with the single exception of fluid beef, which shows an increase 
of $10,578. Butter shows a decrease of $16,232; cheese, of 
$1,013 ; lard, of $127,741 ; bacon and ham, $133,312 ; beef salted, 
$59,081 ; mutton, $6,249: pork, $365,608 ; poultry, $2,491. It 
will be seen that hog products comprise $633,466 of the total de- 
crease in provisions. 


718. In Division B there are inceases in 37 articles and de- 
creases in 33. Some of the more important increases are : Broom 
corn, an increase of $37,638 ; coal, $1,270,211 ; cotton waste, 
$73,271 ; uncut diamonds, $21,385 : drugs and dyes, $43,217 ; 
fur skins, $266,700 ; undressed hemp, $311,076 ; hides, $113,728 : 
ensilage corn, $18,202 ; ‘mineral substances, $30,270 ; ; cocoa and 
palm oil, $25,813 ; pelts, $72,234 ; rags, $21,207; rennet, $18,- 
757 ; resin, $15,554; rubber, crude, $430,773 ; tobacco, $146,- 
972 ; wool, unmanufactured, $44,21 3. Some of the more import- 
ant decreases are : asphaltum, $54,131 ; cotton wool, $309,103 ; 
gutta purcha, $288,008 ; ivory nuts, $41,437 ; junk, $14,664 ; 
jute butts, $28,028 ; logs, round and unmanufactured, $182.709 ; 
plants and ‘trees, $2, 050 ; silk, raw, $2,374. 
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719. In Group C there are increases in 74 articles and decreases in 
43. Some of the more important increases are : Brass, which shows 
an increase of over $14,000 ; parts of carriages, with an increase 
of over $34,000 ; cotton jeans, increase, $20,015 ; cotton yarn, 
$57,892 ; cotton thread, $61,568 ; fur skins, $99,000; drugs, 
dyes and chemicals, $389,781 ; articles of iron and steel, $98,- 
285 ; jute cloth and yarn, $87,000; leather, $136,000 ; grease, 
$74,000 ; clock springs, $46,904 ; machine card clothing, $11,000 ; 
noils, $2,000 ; oil-cloth, $12,000 ; paints and colours, $13,552 ; 
plaits, straw, $11,000; rubber, recovered, and rubber thread, 
$27,688 ; veneers of ivory, $6,800; woollen articles, $12,100 ; 
zinc, in blocks and pig, $16,000. Among the more important 
decreases are: Bone-black, $7,143 ; copper, $72,160; gas coke, 
$7,954 ; hops, $51,633 ; lead, $62,000 ; lumber and timber, $29,- 
ogi ; marble, $6,075 : metals, $114,881 ;__ oils, $114,380; salt, 
$14,713 ; raw silk, $8,303 ; spectacles, parts of, $9,414; stones, 
$99,439 ; wood, $2,392; oil cake and meal, $9,936. 


720. In Class D there are increases in 46 articles and decreases 
in 58. Among the increases are: Agricultural implements, in 
creased by $59,979 ; boot-laces, $9,817; braces or suspenders, 
$23,186 ; buttons, $17,774 ; copper, manufactures of, $48,63r ; 
cottons, $380,755 ; earthenware and china, $17,872 ; electric ap- 
pliances, $379,954 ; flax, hemp and jute manufactures, $152,764 ; 
gloves and mitts, $19,988 ; gunpowder and other explosives, $18,- 
273 ; hats, caps and bonnets, $76,722 ; ink, writing and printing, 
$6,327; lead and manufactures, $9,740; leather manufactures, 
$26,862 ; optical instruments, $20,022 ; philosophical instruments, 
$36,279 ; pocket-books, $20,283; printing presses, $25,240 ; 
sand, glass, flint and emery paper, $9,495 ; soaps, $21,581 ; to- 
bacco pipes, $29,683 ; twine, $73,114 ; webbing, elastic and non- 
elastic, $49,753 ; woollen goods, $422,308. . 

Among the decreases are : Shoe-blacking and shoemaker’s ink, 
$5,773 ; books, pamphlets and periodicals, $48,936 ; brass manu- 
factures, $34,879 ; bricks and tiles, $12,900; clocks, $21,580 ; 
cordage, $5,636 ; gutta percha and India-rubber manufactures, 
$108,627; iron and steel manufactures, $282,916; starch, $10,- 
772; stone manufactures, $12,319 ; telephone and telegraph in- 
struments, $184,153 ; tin manufactures, $22,679; watches and 
watch cases, $116,123: whips, $14,235; wood manufactures, 
$122,994 ;- glass manufactures, $271,849; paper of a sind 

, 188. + } 7 
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721. In Group E there were 21 increases and 18 decreases. 
The imports of ale, beer and porter decreased by $53,749 ; crapes 
of all kinds decreased by $23,494 ; jewellery, by $109,748 ; musi- 
cal instruments, by $47,890 ; paintings and drawings, by $26,988 : 
ribbons, by $5,602 ; spirits and wines, by $9,984, and tobacco, by 
$7,096. Carpets increased by $53,574; cotton fabrics (uncol- 
oured), by $97,772; curtains, by $151,392; fancy goods, by 
$51,364 ; feathers, by $7,161 ; gold and silver manufactures, by 
B44s547 5 malt, by $5,359 ; precious stones, by $3,560; silks, by 

114,057. 


722. Comparing these results with the United States, we find : 

That in Class A, articles of food and animals, the United States 
imports during four years averaged 33°71 per cent of the whole 
imports for home consumption, and in Canada the imports in 
this class averaged 17°90 per cent. 

That in Class B the United States imports were 24°04 per cent, 
and the Canadian 21°24 per cent. 

In Class C the United States imports were 11°20 per cent, 
and the Canadian 16°51 per cent. 

In Class D the United States were 18°22 per cent, and the 
Canadian 35:38 per cent, and 


In Class E United States were 12°82 per cent, and Canadian. 


8-97 per cent. 

It is evident from this analysis :-— 

(1.) That Canada imports a smaller proportion of articles of 
food and animals than the United States. 

(2.) That the imports of both countries of articles in a crude 
state, entering into various processes of industry, are, proportion- 
ately to the whole import, nearly the same. 

(2.) That of articles wholly or partially manufactured for use 
in manufacturing, Canada imports over a third more than the 
United States. 

(4.) That in manufactured articles ready for consumption, Can- 
ada imports somewhat over two-thirds more than the United 
States percentage. 

(5.) That in articles of luxury and voluntary use Canada im- 
ports somewhat under two-thirds of the proportion of the United 

tates. 


723. This analysis seems to indicate: (1st) that the United 
States have not succeeded as well as Canada in provisioning their 
people ; (2nd) that both have to draw between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of their total imports from outside countries in the form 
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of articles in a crude state, used in the various processes of do- 
mestic industry ; (3rd) that Canada has to draw from abroad a 
larger proportion of her imports in a partially or totally manu- 
factured state for use in home manufactures than the United 
States ; (4th) that Canada has not yet succeeded in becoming as 
independent of other countries for the supply of her wants in 
manufactured articles as have the United States ; and (5th) that 
the Canadian people do not consume luxuries and articles of 
voluntary use to as large a proportionate extent as do the people 
of the United States. 


724. The tables are as under :— 


PROPORTION OF IMPORTS (BY CLASSES) TO TOTAL IMPORTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


1890. 1891. 1892. 
CLASSES. —— 


| 
U. S. |Canada.! U. S. |Canada.| U.S. |Canada.' U.S. | Canada. 
| 


EN | ee een Ps | ees eee Ed | ee à 


| 
A. Articles food and | 7 
k...... ... 81°92/ 18°86) 38°72) 17:61! 36°64 19°48, 31°34; 16°28 








n 
B. Articles in crude | 
condition ...... 22°91; 19°71) 23°27| 21°70| 24°67 21° 24, 26°17; 22°29 
C. Articles wholly or 
ially manu- | 


ns 10°74; 15°73) 12°91; 16°79) 10°06) 16°73, 11°40; 16°82 


33°98 
8°57 





sumption ...... 20°01 67-04 16-21! 985°13! 15°97 
E. Luxuries ........ 14°42 9°16| 13 89 8°87! 12°66 
| 


16°56) 35°74 
14°53 8°87 





| 


725. An analysis of Class E, imports of articles of luxury and 
voluntary use, being average of 4 years, 1890-91-92-93, shows as 
under :— 

United States. Canada, 


Art works.... ...... ..., cece ......... 2°10 3°34 
Embroideries ..................... ..... 9°98 1°78 
Fancy articles. .......................... 6°00 17°04 
Jewellery .... .......... ............. 12°82 - 6°95 
Siks............... .......... ......... 31°70 26° 25 
Wines and spirits........................ 11°12 14°90 

arpets ................. ..... ......... 1°08 11°80 
Tobacco...... ... ................se.... 15° 00 2°94 
Other articles in E................. .... 10°25 16°00 
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726. The following table gives the percentage of total Customs 
duty received from each class :— 


| | 
1890. | 1891. 1892. | 1898. 
| 





























TT Ù 

a —— ——— , ———— 
'U.S, |Cansda. U.S. | Canada. U. 8. |Canads., U.S. | Canada. 

| | 
Class A........ …….., QV°2L} 21°29] 2-11; 21'61| 5°%, 8°64, 6°49 730 
“© B........ .... | 6°24 4°18) 6°32, 4°74) 8°12: 5°43} 7°15 5°27 
‘6 C............ | 9°43) 13°78 11°65] 14°05) 12°84. 16°19) 14°53) 15°52 
“ D... ..... | 32°33) 40°60) 34°48, 39°75 44°38) . 47°24) 42°02| 48°63 
ne ) rn 27 20°15 26°44; 19°95 28°71 22°50! 29°81; 28°28 


_ 727. The Customs duty paid in Canada, in 1893, was $21,154,- 
171, excluding $7,539 duties on post entries, &c., for which no 
details of articles or values are given. The total imports for 
home consumption were $115,171,145, coin and bullion not in- 
cluded. 

The articles of voluntary use and luxury imported by Canada 
amounted to $10,212,222, being about one-eleventh of the total 
import. 

The duty paid on these articles of voluntary use and luxury 
was $4,924,893, being over 23 per cent of the total duty paid. 

. Thus, one-eleventh of the import paid close upon one-quarter 
of the Customs taxes. 

If they had paid in proportion to their value, they would have 
paid $1,876,000. Thus, articles of voluntary use and luxury paid 
over $3,000,000 more than their proportionate share. 


728. The next table shows the average rate of ad valorem duty 
paid on dutiable imports by classes :— 





| 1890. 1891. 1892. ‘ 1898, 





























| 

me _ ; __ 
(D. 8. |Canada.| U. 8. | Canada. U. S. |C U. S. | Canada. 

| | | ee | commun ou eme 
Class A. ............ | 52-481 38°44] 53°58} 35-59! 31-34] 21-64: S1°18) 21-46 
B..1 °28-64| 22-85] 2944] 21-89] 33-54] 21-70] 43-72) 22-50 
CES RES 29-10] 27-61] 27°63; 25-18] 96°26 26-50 40-17| 25:85 
4 D... | 50-03! 27°14] 54:56! 28°49] 59-23) 28-67| 59-18! 23-94 
eR | 49°16) 49°41 48°76| 66°06! 49-92. 86° 50°08 


9 


| 
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These tables show that in Canada (taking 1893) an impost of 
50°08 per cent ad valorem on the dutiable goods of Class E 
yielded 23 per cent of the Customs tax—said goods being 8:87 
per cent of the total import, and in the United States that an im- 
post of 56°49 per cent on the dutiable Class E yielded 29°8 per 
cent of the Customs tax—said goods being 14°53 per cent of the 
total import. One-eleventh of the import yields one-fourth of 
the tax, at a rate of 50 per cent in the case of Canada, and one- 
seventh of the import yields one-third of the tax, at a rate of 
56°49 per cent, in the case of the United States. 


729. The tables following, of which the above is an. analysis, 
have been prepared upon the basis on which similar tables have 
been prepared by the United States authorities. The original 
basis of the divisions is the celebrated report by Hume, the his- 
torian, to the British Parliament in 1840. The divisions as ad- 
opted by the British authorities, have been modified, at the sug- 
gestion of Edward Atkinson, of Brookline, and others. Of 
course, there are specific items about the classification of which 
there will be reasonable ground for controversy. But for the 
purpose of enabling those interested to make comparisons, there 
has been in the following tables no departure from the classifica- 
tion used by the United States authorities. It is the purpose of 
the Statistician to carry on the analysis till the whole period of 
Confederation is covered. In the meantime, the analysis for 1877 
and 1878, and for 1800, 1891, 1892 and 1893 is here given. 
VALUE OF MERCHANDISE GROUPED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF 

MANUFACTURE AND USES, IMPORTED INTO CANADA FOR 
HOME CONSUMPTION DURING THE YEARS 1877 AND 1878. . 
. A.—ARTICLES OF Foon, AND ANIMALS. 


ARTICLES. = | 1877. 1878. 








8 8 

Animals, all kinds...... . ........ doses ceeeeeeees 705,264 439,694 
Breadstuffs. .... ...... ......... ... dsnsseesossese 14,149,181 13,736,525 
BOOTY .........e ee voue cece eee nets ose 9,541 3978 
Cocoa paste, chocolate, &c............. ............. 24,059 12,072 
Co ........ sise vous sereseseereeeeeseseee 330,528 352,369 
suce à see un ee à ce teteeeeenereeseeees 6,453 _ 7,283 
wet ven cece ete eee e tees ve eo ones 1,352,359 1,285,321 
Fruits ................. ................ .... 1,331,073 1,261,996 
Lili INT *15/1 | 23, 546 
‘© straw and bran.......... .............. . eue lorsessosconeee 480 

_ *Straw included, 


R 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO CANADA =— Continued. 


C.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR USE AS MATERIALS IN THE 
NUFACTURES AND MECHANICAL ARTS—Continued 





ARTICLES. 1877 1878 
8 8 
Marble .... ... ... ................. Dosnssesssess 61,741 66,490 
Metals .... ....................................... 295,427 280,650 
Mineral substances (black lead). ........ denses 13,706 14,634 
wee ct eee e ee ete e cee eeen cesse 638,543 644,909 
Oil cake... 2c eccccccccccccccccncen eccccees vec. 2,628 3,927 
Packages... 0.0... cc ccc ccc eee cece eee sous. 5,626 7,297 
Paints and colours............................ ..... 604,920 493,826 
Paraffine wax and bees wax ........ .. ............ 11,647 14,617 
Photographic materials ............................. 22,010 230 
Plaster of Paris.. .... cece ecu eee eee etceee 17,476 18,482 
Plaits, straw, tuscan and grans cresson à ee . 11,923 17,792 
Rubber, India, for elastic webbing................... 353 |........ . 
Sausage casings....... ..................... eee 5,911 6,187 
Ships stores. ............... .. .................. 23,976 | 26,838 
‘* material, all other....... . .... .... ......... 40,314 36,670 
Silk or cotton, weaving or tram, for elastic webbing. . . 4,568 976 
Spirits, essences, extracts, &c................. ...... 4,289 3,887 
Stone and slate, unwrought, and grindstones......... | 108,474 15 
Stereotype and ‘electrotype blocks .... .............. 19,043 15,077 
ns ee ee ss ems eme: | , 7,556 4,980 
Veneers of wood or iVory.... ....................... | 14,603 20,7 
Wood, spokes, fellows, bubs, staves, &C... .......... 86,857 , 
Woollen netting and prunella for shoes and gloves....' 168,753 109,911 
Yarn, woollen and worsted... ... . ............. . 79,882 72,946 
Zinc, in blocks, pigs and sheets..................... 128,401 72,378 
Whiting. wee cece eee mess ses cesse tee rss 17,746 18,833 
Total .. . . .............. ... .. | 11,173,693 9,844,503 
l 
D.—MANUFACTURED ARTICLES READY FOR CONSUMPTION. 
Agricultural implements ween eee cones Tous... 84,837 94,450 
Articles for use of the Governor General...... Less 9,875 5,502 
. Consuls “ cos. _ 2,058 4,540 
se ‘s Dominion Government........ 81,628 170,230 
“ ‘s army and navy............... 57,167 59,472 
telle boards.......... .. ...........,. ...... 18,687 11,529 
Bells, church, and communion plate. . .. .......... _ 21,696 — 27,690 
Books, printed, periodicals, pamphlets, &c........... 976,948 998,662 
Bookbinders’ tools and implements .................. 33,982 42,545 
Botanical specimens ................................ 25,57 23, 484 
Brass ..... ........ de eee nec ee cece ween eee os 91,114 254 
Brooms and brushes...... .......................... 37,043 47,5 
Brick and tiles......,.......................... ce 12,724 11,071 
king...,. ... Less acne cane tecceceeeee eee ee 35, 35,974 
Candles... .... ... .... .................... ..... 55,288 7 
Carriages, all kinds. ......... .. babe ec ence eeeee - 139,098 154,857 
Chandeliers and gas fixtures......... ee ee see 73,071 84,858 


Clocks, and parts of...... Los use ocre ses 61,761 70,068 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO CANADA—Continued. 
D.—MANUFACTURED ARTICLES READY YOR CONSUMPTION—Continued. 











ARTICLES. 1877. 1878. 
8 8 
Clothing, donations of .............................. 21,448 15,461 
DPEP ........... ess eessss sense ous conso 32,791 34,594 
Cordage, ropes and twines..... .. ..... .......... 7 227,808 
Lecce eee ee ee see cnscrssesenessessesseese , 34,883 
Cottons "1... D necececeeeen weeeues 7,845,390 6,902,992 
Earthenware and china....... .. . ..... .......... 423, 485,204 
Fish hooks, lines, twines, nets and seines............. 347,089 330,021 
Fur manufactures, of which fur is a principal part.. . 246,131 233,628 
Glass and manufactures of......................,.... 781,625 898,341 
Gunpowder and explosives.......................... 109,075 127,433 
Gutta percha and India-rubber.... ... ............. 226,976 244,871 
Hair and manufactures of. ........... ............ 52,185 48,973 
Hats, caps and bonnets ........................ .... 915,748 1,054,316 
Hosiery ............................................ 461,899 461,711 
Ink, all kinds ...................................... 42,285 41,033 
Trom and steel...................................... 6,362,848 5,432,035 
manufactures..... ............... ........... 32,722 
Leather sise cece ee eecee ce ceeneeees 804,907 760,737 
inen 66 eee ss 875,459 977,853 
Marble “eee uueuus vec 48,643 643 
Metal uses essor tenes 76, 763 
Oil cloth......... ba cece EEE EEE EEE EEE TETE EE EEE 152,886 131,722 
wee eee c wee eee e eee wet ee tees eeee ee os 301,430 351, 425 
Paper manufactures ......... .. ................... 1,089,551 1,097,865 
Philoeophical instruments. ..... wn eee cece eens 7,224 $81 
Printing presses...... ........,.,............ ... . 69,546 101,157 
Sails and saiïl cloth.................,................ 313,433 248,544 
Sand, glass and emery paper. ...................... 12,797 14,730 
Settlers’ effects. ....................e......... 886,864 803,506 
Slate manufactures. .. ........ ........ Lénssessuee 16,655 27,906 
Soap... ......... .. ...............see vos... 50,846 53,672 
Starch. . .. 000. .... ceeccee cececcee ceceeeneees 59,809 8 
Stone manufactures. .... ............,......... 20,126 21,203 
Satinets and velveteens.............. .. Le seossusee 27,195 34,011 
Small wares............ ... .......,....... Bec. 2,756,545 2,883,854 
Tobacco pipes... ................ Léssssmseneressese 46,553 58,618 
Turpentine, spirits of............................... 82,469 _ 98,510 
Uinbrellas and parasols. .... .... DRE EEE EEE 214,215 191,661 
Unenumerated articles.......,........,....... a 315,577 320, 237 
Varnish............ cece cece cece sonores 81,492 
Watches and parts of ........... ................... 127,556 135,882 
Wearing apparel ....... .. ........ ... .... .... 1,521 , 
W manufactures. ...... ...........,.. .......... 673,108 730,012 
Woollen  “ _........................ ...,... 8,152,676 7,828,219 
Miscellaneous articles.............. ................ 29,719 49,565 
Goods, the growth and produce of Canada, returned. .| . ........... 1,233 
** — imported into British Columbia not received ..|. ............ 14,600 
Totals...... ..................,.. 36,784,281 35,805, 656 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO CANADA-Continuel. 


C.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR USE AS MATERIALS IN THE 
MANUFACTURES AND MECHANICAL ARTS— Continued 


ARTICLES. 1877. 1878. 
$ $ 
Marble we ne cee eee e sense sense 61,741 66,490 
dusssn ess essor sensor 295,427 280,650 
Mineral substances (black lead)...................... 13,706 14,634 
cece eee e ee cesse see teen eee esse 638,543 644,909 
Oil cake... | ccccccccccceccccccucesceteteees vec. 2,628 3,927 
Packages........................................... 5,626 7,297 
Paints and colours............................ ..... 604,920 493,826 
araffine wax and bees wax ........ .. ............ 11,647 14,617 
Photographic materials .........................,... 22,010 25,230 
Plaster of Paris.. .... veces fee e eee eeeteens 17,476 | 18,482 
Plaita, straw, tuscan and grañs ............ . .... . 11,923 | 17,792 
Rubber, India, for elastic webbing................... 353 | sens. a 
Sausage CASiINgB....... ....................... te 5,911 6,187 
Ships stores . ............... ..................... 23,976 | 26,838 
** material, all other..... Le oo eee ween cece eens 40,314 36,67 

Silk or cotton, weaving or tram, for elastic webbing... 4,568 976 
Spirits, essences, extracts, &c................. ...... 4,289 8,887 
Stone and slate, unwrought, and grindstones......... | 108,474 15 
Stereoty pe and electrotype blocks .... .............. 19,043 15,077 
dunes sossreneseeesenenesseeeeeeeessese. - 7,556 4,980 

Veneers of wood or ivory.... ....................... | 14,603 20,7 
Wood, spokes, fellows, bubs, staves, &c... ........ en 86,857 39,523 
Woollen netting and prunella for shoes and gloves....| 168,753 109,911 
Yarn, woollen and worsted... ... . ............. «| 79,882 72,946 
Zinc, in blocks, pigs and sheets............... Los. 123,401 72,378 
Whiting............ eee secs co Le due onecusens | 17,746 18,833 
Total... . ee... cee oe | 11,173,693 | 9,844,508 


D.—MANUFACTURED ARTICLES READY FOR CONSUMPTION. 





Agricultural implements Lecce ene core osseuses 84,837 941,450 
Articles for use of the Governor General...... Los 9,875 5,502 
. Consuls 6... we eeee _ 2,058 4,540 
“ ‘s Dominion Government........ 81,628 170,230 
‘6 “ army and navy............... 7,167 59,472 
telle boards.......... .. ............. ...... 18,687 11,529 
Bells, church, and communion plate. .. .......... __ 21,6% 27,690 
Books, p rinted, periodicals, pamphlets, &c........... 976,948 998,662 
Bookbinders' tools and implements .................. 33,982 42,545 
Botanical specimens ................................ 25,576 23, 484 
Brass ..... ........ eu eee eee ne cece cece eee oe 91,114 92,254 
Brooms and brushes...... .......................... 37,048 47,168 
Brick and 3) CS. Er et 
V0: ses vurs sure ssonsossess se ‘4 
Candles.. .... ... .... ..................., ...., 55,283 46,7 
Carriages, all kinds. ......... ...............,.... 139,098 154,857 
Chandeliers and gas fixtures......... ee ne see 73,071 84,858 


Clocks, and parts of...... .... .... ..... ........ 61,761 70,068 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO CANADA—Continued. 
D.— SUFACTURED ARTICLES RgADY ror CONSUMPTION—Continued. 

















ARTICLES. 1877. 1878. 
3 $ 
Clothing, donations of .............................. 21,448 15,461 
Copper ........................ .... .... ......... 32,791 . $4,594 
ropes and twines..... .. ...., .......... 228,745 227,808 
Corks................ .... ......................, 38,966 -84,883 
Cottons .......... . ...... donnees veus 7,345,390 6,902, 992 
Earthenware and china ....... .. . ..... .......... 423,246 485,204 
Fish hooks, lines, twines, nets and seines............. 347,089 330,021 
Fur manufactures, of which fur ia a principal part.. . 246,131 233,628 
Glass and manufactures of......................,.... 781,625 898,341 
Gunpowder and explosives.......................... 109,075 127,433 
Gutta percha and Iudia-rubber.... ... ............. 226, 976 244,871 
Hair and manufactures of. ........... ............ 52,185 48,973 
Hats, caps and bonnets ........................ .... 915,748 1,054,316 
Hosiery ............................................ 461,899 461,711 
Ink, all kinds ...................................... 42,235 41,083 
Iron and steel...................................... 6,362,848 5,432,035 
manufactures..... ..............,............. 32,722 , 

Leather sie seen eeeccee voreoseeuse 804,907 760,737 
Linen EP TE EEE EEE EEE TT EE EEE ETES 875,459 977,853 
Marble Re ses seen emessereee secs ,643 49,643 
ue anses esse unes 76,163 94,564 
Oil cloth......... Bu ee bette c eee ete tees sers. 152,885 131,722 
Seca cece renee eeeneee veoseresseees eee 301,430 351, 425 
Paper manufactures ...... .. .. ................... 1,089,551 1,097,865 
Philosophical instruments. ..... ne nes cece eee 7,224 4,881 
Printing presses...... ....................... ... 69,546 101,157 
Sen sai) cloth Lec e nec e cece ce sener esse 318, 438 248,544 

glass and emery paper. ...................... NÉ 14,7 
Settlers’ effects..................................... 886,864 803,506 
Slate manufactures. .. ....... Less Loose 16,655 27,906 
Soap... ......... Los beeen cette esac eeee cnrs 50,846 53,672 
Starch.. a 59,809 50,829 
Stone manufactures..... ...................... 20,126 21,203 
Setinets and velveteens.............. .... .......... 27,795 34,011 
mal] wares............ ... .......,.......:...... 2,756,545 2,883,854 
Tobacco pipes... ................ eee etc e eee ee eeee 46,553 58,618 
Turpentine, spirits of............................... 82,469 98,510 
Umbrellas and parasols. .... .... Bones eneencceeecs 214,215 191,661 
Unenumerated articles........................ ws 315,577 320, 237 
Varnish............ ccc eet e eee ee vosccsesesesee 81,492 83,998 
Watches and parts of ........... ................... 127, 135,882 
earing apparel ....... .. ........ ... .... .... 1,621 1,948 
manufactures. ...... ............., .......... 673,708 790,012 
Woollen “6 ....................,... ...,... 8,152,676 7,828,219 
Miscellaneous articles.............. ................ 29,719 49,565 
Goods, the growth and produce of Canada, returned..| . ........... 1,233 
‘¢ imported into British Columbia not received ..|. ............ 14,600 
Totals...... .... Luseseeonsenes.e 36,784,281 35,805,656 





——— 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO CANADA—Continued. 
E.—ARTICLES OF VOLUNTARY USE, LUXURIES, &c. 





| 
ARTICLES. 1 1877 1878. 
| $ $ 
Ale, beer and porter............... cee eee eee se... 149,959 151,127 
arnneneese ere icone ide decide eee ic | 215 
cence none eee ee cece nee ee ouese vo 18,571 22,953 
Cabinet of coins, medals, &c.............. .......... | 930 4,388 
eee eeees ve + cence eceeeees eee ee eeeeeeeeees 793,668 767,389 
Cana à busts and statues....... .... .......... esse | 2,900 8,220 
Cider .... ................. ... .... ce ........ wee! 7,735 

nues oo veus beeen es cece ee eeeee vecu ' 1,826,274 1,741, 285 
Gold and silver manufactures... ......_....... .......... , 237,114 
Fireworks ....... . ons cece e eee à see sense 9,731 5,411 
Jewellery............ ... .............................. 294,138 265, 14: 
Lime juice ................ ............,............... 4,857 5,297 

bin ccccccccccneesecee cies sueveevesevenecesne ce 4,625 3, 
Mineral water .. . . . ..... . .............. ......... 11,965 16,947 
Musical instruments............ .. . ..... ............ 513,306 502,675 

Mustard .... .............. . .. ..................... 68,624 68, 
Paintings, drawings and engravingn..................... 70,017 58,990 
UMEPY cece cece s cence cence een eece 15, 35,199 
Precious stones, unset............... ........ ......... 10,904 16,827 

Silk manufactures.......... .......................... 1,423,778 1,608, 
Spirits and WINES ................. sonores 1,314,728 1,241, 962 
Syrape, lemon, raspberry, &e eee ee ce oo ces 389 2,337 
obacco, cigars and cigarettes..... ..................... 316,331 332,952 


7,086,909 | 7,089,456 


730. The following is a summary of the foregoing tables :-— 
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731. The following tables contain a similar analysis of imports 
by classes from 1800 to 1893 :— 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE GROUPED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF 
MANUFACTURE AND USES, IMPORTED INTO CANADA FOR 
HOME CONSUMPTION DURING THE YEARS 1890, 1891, 1892 AND 
1893. 


A.—ARTICLES OF FOOD AND ANIMALS. 


ARTIOLES. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898 
ù 
$ $ $ $ 

Animals, all kinds..................... 827,186 gst 618,276 512,790 
Breadstuffs..... ...................... 2,997,533) 2,740,263! 1,824,300| 1,892,063 
Chicory........ .............. ........ 10, 8,640 7,911 
Cocoa nuts, pastes, &c.. ............... 116,699} 125,763) 154,345) 172,590 
ffee ............... ................ 611,184 691,142 653,003 650,547 
Eggs ................................. 91,773 96,916 28,231 13,194 
Fish .................................. 982,199] 1,234,366) 1,206,884) 1,118,994 
Fruits... cece cc ccccceceneccees 2,547,419| 2,589,270| 2,496,962] 2.326.130 
Hay ........cceccccee seceeeeees 186 1,959 8,447, | 14,151 
Honey... ... ce... 4,673 8,558 8,751 2,101 
Jellies, jams and preserves ............. 37,114 46,950 37,574 34,069 
ilk, condensed.................... .. 119 2,745 9,180 10,516 

Milk, f00d........... ee... 20,005, 19,382  22'095, 22 
Pickles ...... ........................ 68,335 67,514 67,436 68,208 
*Provisions .......................... 2,018,238| 1,306,469) 1,006,257 734,481 
ve cccacacaneucucseneeceneceseeenns 57,549]  59,311| | 65,963] 79,838 
Sauces and catsups. .…............,..... 38,577 44,359 43,712 372 
Spices ...... see, esessceessuee oe 218,697| 214,402] 180,137 191,739 
Sugars and 8ÿYTUPS...................... 6,452,634| 6,366,230 10,050,139, 7,619,259 
Tallow..... . ceccccccccccccececaceers 36, 33,185 1652 38.978 
Tea............................. eee 3,073,643) 2,981,415| 3,660,940: 2,975,452 
Turtles.................. wee eeeeeeee . 851 709 726 661 
Vegetables 1." ii... 269,524 229,794) 239,099 220,681 
Vinegar sc coceesee ee ii 9,642, 10,0%] 10,171) 10,131 
Total ..................... 20,513,436; 19,532,297| 22,433,059 18,754,009 


* Provisions, not otherwise specified, include the following articles :—Butter ; 
cheese ; lard, tried or rendered ; lard, untried or rendered. Meats, viz.: Bacon and 
hams, shoulders and sides; beef, salted, in barrels ; extract or fluid beef, not medi- 
cated ; mutton ; pork, barrelled, in brine, made from the sides of heavy hogs after 
the hams and shoulders are cut off, and containing not more than 16 pieces to the 
barrel of 200 lbs. weight, the barrel containing the same to be free of duty ; pork; 
barrelled, &c., under old tariff; poultry and game of all kinds; dried or smok 
meats, and meats preserved in any other way than salted or pickled, n.e.s. ; other 
meate, fresh or salted, n.e.8. ; beef imported in the carcass, to be cured or preserved 
in bond for exportation; pork, imported in the carcass, &c. 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO CANADA—Continued. 


B.— ARTICLES IN A CRUDE CONDITION WHICH ENTER INTO THE VARIOUS PROCESSES OF 
DOMESTIO INDUSTRY. 





ARTICLES. 1890 1893 
8 

Amber vests see cececoces 68 2 738 

tum, &c......................., , , 
Es cence nec ccec eect ececen ret seeeeces 37,263 58,476 
Bristles.................-........ TE 70,876 ,428 
British gum, dressine, &c.......... . 16,117 20, 406 
Broom COIN... Lens so 5527 144,987 
cece e ee ten ec etceeee tse conso 615 866 
Cane or rattan and reeds. ... ......... 27,817 338,434 
Caplins... ...................,........1..........1..4..... 82 
Chalk, all kinds....................,.... 7,221 9,966 
Chicory, raw or green _ 485 17 

Clays .. ... ....................... . 61,848 , 
Coal, coal dust and coke..............- &, 287,848 10,523, 800 
Coal tar and coal pitch. ..... Lesnnsneres 19,345 :932 
Corkwood............................ 22,876 19,661 
Cotton waste.. ...........,......,.... 222,527 333,662 
Cotton wool........................... 8, 539, 249 8, 201, 452 

Diamonds, unset, or diamond dust or 

bort. ie i ‘cals, £ uses cesse 110,480 yes 

Drugs, dyes, chemi Co... ve. , , 
Fibre, grass, &c.. .................... , 423 49,456 
Fur INS. .... cresson 443,997 754 
Gravels and sand. .............,..... 36,768 31,739 
0 9) .......... .... 6 28 
Gutta percha......... ................ 536,386 , 904 
ye cee cece cence seems 1,928 1,014 
CSS RENE 34,312 , 262 
ee undressed cece cere eect enesacweee 774,587 134 
cece e teen sees eeceseseeeeees 1,703,093 1,947,886 
Hoos, horns and tips. ................ , 065 
scence scene esse. « 26,698 3,699 
Indian corn (ensilage).................. 36,516 570 
Iv See eececcecee cig 1 Et ert 

vory nuts, vegetable.....,........... -e » 

Junk, old and oakum........... so oe 70,149 48,143 
Jute butts and jute..... .. ........,.. , 931 9,583 
Leeches ................ ............ . 172 136 
Lime juice, crude............,.... ....1..........1..........1...,...... 531 
Lithographic stones ...,................ 4,071 4,449 
Locust bean and meal ...... ...... ... 430 808 
Logs, round andunmanufactured timber. 256,475 990 
Lumber and timber.............. ..... 211,315 168 
Manures, animal and d vegetable son... . 701 236 
Metal, bismuth, metallic............... 129 242 
eral substances ........ ...,....... 66,662 191 
eralogical specimens ............... 442 820 
wc cen cee e cece ccreescccces voue 2,706 705 
Oils, cocoanut and palm..... cece escees 112,045 369 
Ores of metals, all inds se censcccesecess 551 422 
Osiers .... .. .....,.................. 91 574 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO CANADA—Continued. 


B.—ARTIOLES IN A CRUDE CONDITION WHICH ENTER INTO THE VARIOUS PROCESSES OF 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY— Continued. 








ARTICLES. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
$ 3 3 $ 
Oxide of copper, black................. | .... ....| .... .... | cosnvsnes. 779 
Palm leaf. ................. veeenes ne 944 1,460) 1,447 956 
Pearl, mother of....................... 76 794; 3,149 3,003 
Pelts, raw..... ... ......,............ 2,261 14,377 37,332 90,224 
Pitch and tar, pine .............. ..... 11,638 19,443 14,776 14,011 
Plants and trees... ................... 137,191 152,608 146,401 143,344 
Quills........ eee. cececcecececcduacs nee 581 211 908 
beeen cece cee e sense 227,400) 199,795 227,488) 239,434 
Rennet.......... 20... cee eeeeeee es | 22757 1220 56,138 56,795 
Me ses 61,384 096 97,107 97,750 
Rubber, crude acc cece ececcene «cae , 48,542 451,103; 609,619 
Sausage casings......... eee sosssses 1,491 2,398 629 474 
Seeds................. ................ 483,927, 428,449) 6519,711| 478,221 
Silex or crystallized quartz. ........... 2,617 1,929 1,244 1,301 
Silk, raw baw e cece cece cece eet aeee vos 193,529; 172,526, 260,479} 206,471 
Sponges . ..... ess... 35,070!  40,830/ 39,2101 41,604 
Soda. su sulphate... ..................... 1,123, 5,774 1,231 
Stearine tor the manufacture of leather. .!...... ...,..........|... ween 2,433 
SLrAW....................s...... 84! 6 241.......... 
Teasels............. .................. | 3,089! 1,717 1,498 1,526 
Tin crystals... .......................... 1,504, 298 641 542 
opacco, unmanufactured............. 1,344,780, 1,649,917 1,716,803 1,717,495 
Tortoise and other shells. 248 2,224 8,431! 1,508 
Turpentine, raw....... . .. .......... 18 24, 3 
Whalebone............ ........, oe 892 2,028 2,169 1,994 
Wood for fuel.............. cesse. 26,546 22,310 14,016! 20,680 
Woo], raw............................ 1, 729, 058] 1,398,848; 1, 694, 8001 1 ,651,782 
*Agricultural products, unenumerated. ess | ceec sense fone ao nees | 149,77 
Totals. ... neue cesser. | 22,016,883) 24,198,057| 24,455,781! 25,674,667 
| 





* Principally flax seed. + Included in drugs, &c. 


C.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR USE AS MATERIALS IN THE 
MANUFACTURES AND THE MECHANICAL ARTS. 





Admiralty charts..........,........ . 13 978 ass 701 
Anatomical preparations and skeletons. . 1,390 1,121 4,349: 1,205 
Articles for A. A. Telegraph Company. - 7] 133. 48 
‘ ex-warehoused for excise pur- ! 
POUES...... ...s............ 20,974 B151.......... lacsesccccs 
‘6 ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 104,340 78,530 832 
Ashes, pot and pearl................... 2,138 2,757 3,377 8,159 
Barrels, empty. . .................. 5 4,293 7,743, 4,418 
Bamboo reeds................ ........ 2,587 5,643 3,347: 4,567 
Blanketing a and lapping...... .... .... 2,232 2,437 2,567 | 8,285 
Bone black.. .............,,..., 25,288 59,916: 29, 285 
Bone dust and bone ash.... .........-. 376 5,964 3,070, 10,450 








at 
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C.—ARTIOLES WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR USE AS MATERIALS IN 
THE MANUFACTURES AND THE MECHANICAL ARTS—Continued, 





ARTICLES. 1890. 1891. 
$ $ 
Bolting cloths. ..... ......... ........ 12,795 17,828 
oT ce ou. cénnnsecssnsseu.e 86,624 À 
Brick, fire..... .. .. .... ... ....... 86,004! 102,476 
Brim moulds.......................... 230 152 
Buckram........ Lecce ee ance eeecte reese 417 1,742 
Bullion fringe........................ |... ..... 556 
Burr stones, in blocks.................. 2,506 2,089 
Carriages, parts of... .........,..... 42,032 36,557 
Canvas for the manufacture of floor oil 
cloth.................,......, ...... 33,135 33,650 
Cat-gut and whip-gut.................. 1,107 853 
strings......... ............. 9,250 9,256 
Celluloid Luce evectses ‘tvecececeves 19,715 23,343 
Cement ..... ...... .................. 328,110 313, 767 
Cherry, heat welding compound....... - 360 530 
Cider ........ .. 6001 ... ........ 525 226 
Citron, lemon and orange, rinds of ..... 2,814 41 
Clock springs and clock movements..... 2,071 25,475 
Cocoa, beans, shells and nibs.. ........ 35, 902 .88 
Coir and coir yarn.... ................ 4,727 6,595 
Colours, metallic.,..................... 2,419 1,397 
PPEr. uses vo. 267,085| 151,138 
Copper, old scrap and pig.............. 11,621 10,452 
Cotton, jeans and coutilles...... ...... 46,461 53,661 
yarn, knitting..... ........... 71,743 60,346 
“th y SWINS............... 408,906} 546,247 
‘6 wadding, batting, batts, &e..... 10,246 7,305 
‘¢ warp, on des sense. 784 369 
se netting for lining of boots, shoes 
and gloves................... 46, 487 37,428 
‘  prunella for boots and shoes..... 9,619 10,251 
Dressing, harness, leather and shoe..... 6,350 19,939 
yes, chemicals, &c...... ...... 2,238,236] 2,433,897 
Duck, “for belting nea hose...... ... .. 43,072 34,459 
Emery, i in blocks....... .............. 16,922 16,179 
Excelsior ............................, 3,849 2,477 
Felt ... ......................,....... 5,206 6,983 
“ adhesive, for sheathing vessels...... 2,419 2,531 
Fertilizers... ...... ................ 14,444/ 13,496 
Fish skins and fish offal................ 2,638 45,092 
Fillets of cotton and rubber............ 2,563 1,634 
Flax, tow of .. . _.. ............... 419 616 
Flint and ground flint stones..... ..... 2,039 1,393 
Fullers’ earth........................ . 1,060 4,511 
Fur skins.. ....... ..............,.... 661,823} 533,056 
Gas coke ... ...... .....,..,......... 22,169 1,934 
Grease ..... .......................... 169,724] 102,478 
Hatters’ bands, plush, &c.............. 25,401 23,583 
se furs, not on the skin. .......... 6,722 9,294 
Hemp paper.. .. ..... ...............1.......... 3,219 
Hops........................... ., ve 198,675| 237,539 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO CANADA—Continued. 


C.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR USE AS MATERIALS IN 


THE 


MANUPACTURES AND THE MECHANICAL ABTS—-Continued. 


ARTICLES. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
3 8 3 
Horn strips.... . .................... 8,140 4,707 4,80b 
Horse clothing, shaped pace ccc ceswccees 4, 4,952 
Tron liquor ... ...................... 1,525 1,141 933 
Iron sand or globules............... ... 501 1,128 903 
Iron and steel..... .................... 5,260,317| 6,088,892| 5,797,368 
Jute cloth............,................ 180,077| 330,081) 300,97 
af: y » sessosoomeseurese 14,078 14,960 18, 
Lastings, mohair cloth........... ..... 1,060 1,728 5,1 
Lead...............,............. as 354,642) 301,562) 294,476 
Leather ............. .... ........... 735,389|  D534,901| 650,540 
Lime.............. .... .... ......... 5,360 4,278 4,241 
Lithographic presses. ..................|...... Lae 3,000 1,479 
Lumber and timber . . .......... .... 664,891; 781,059| 764,711 
Machine card clothing wee ence ccccecees 19,579 19,830 17,694 
Manuscripts.... .. ........ ........ 835 290 364 
Marble. .... ....................... .. 79,195 89,793 85,259 
Materials for Halifax dry dock......... 4,236 2, 
Desssssnsss ose. es 1,465,044| 1,392,801! 1,785,340 
Mineral substances ae bisckivg” wae 27,213 21, 7,600 
o or use in making blacking....l.. .......| . ....... 
Mustard cake ..... bec eee c eee e esac eens 700 472 278 
Noils......... . ...,.... Lesnesessssosee 12,100 38, 997 22, 
Oils .. ................,., cece 4... 1,316,654] 1,560,411} 1,357,758 
Oil cake and meal ..................... 26,261 42, 51,1 
Oil cloth and oil silk, cut or shaped..... 62,344 54,020 58,763 
Packages......... .. . .. ........... 428,618] 423,298] 465,967 
Paints and colours...... Losssnsoneesces 626,541; 551,287) 566,188 
Paper for cartridges ................ ..1..........|. ........|... ...... 
Peratfine ie dry ee MP eo 50,275 $8,776 
otographic dry plates.............. A » , 
Plaster of Paris wee ceeccecccees vo 8,140 7,744 
Plates, en graved ccc cee eeencesees vee 1,063 1,312 2,724 
Plaits, atrew, tuscan and grass ......... 29,736 43,771 41,150 
Potash, all kinds, .. .. .............. 24,691 19,220 023 
Pumice and pumice stone ......... ... 3,003 3,696 8,282 
Red liquor ........ ................ 879 2,640 4,654 
Rove, Jute, for the manufacture of binder 
twine ............ cece cece cece ent closes cecccfececcccccelseucecuces 
Rubber, recovered..................... 11,506 823 21,826 
Rubber thread, elastic ................ |. ........ 8,416 26 
Salt for use in the sea or gulf fisheries. . EC east 31490 
USAGE CASINGS... 2... cece eee eee wees 
Saw-dust. . . .. ......... .......... 671 862 1,160 
Ships ................ ......,....,.... 39,547 58,529 17,832 
(© PePAÏrS OM... ... 6. ee cece cece 3,805 6,671 8,181 
Silk, raw... . ......., twee enw ee enees 61,129 398 539 
Spectacles, parts of........... sense 10,214 10,402 10,226 
Spirits (methyl)..... .................. , 452 16,792 17,110 
Spurs and stuts...................,..., 446 508 808 
Square reeds and rawhide o centres. . 1,549 8,778 4,218 
Stone. eesrteresee stenee ce esceervUsesee 201,719 224,229, 190,359 
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C.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR USE AS MATERIALS IN 
THE MANUFACTURES AND THE MEOHANICAL ARTS—Continued 











1892. 
8 
Tobacco leaf... ...................... 195 
Treenails............................ 1,087 
Tools for deaf and dumb institutions....|.......... 4 
ss... 125 
Varnish .........................,..... 658 816 
Veneers of ivory....................... 27,662 360 23,569 
Whiting eee cence ene sense seems 27,471 27,504 867 
Wood........ .......,.........sso.s 100,864 96,525; 117,321 
Vroollen goods ................... ... 132,808| 147,641 211 
Levees  sssssooesesenseeuresese 9,070 8,912 11,606 
Zine, i in blocks, pigs and sheets.. 105,023} 127,302 
Total ................ .... 17,588,902; 18,723,806| 19,262, 102 
* White shellac included. 
D.—MANUFACTURED ARTICLES READY FOR CONSUMPTION. 
Agricultural implements............... 135,372 166,919 932 
Articles for use of the Governor General. 7,247 6,677 5,795 
Consuls General. . 9,704 2. 654 8,676 
“s «6 Dom. Government} 601,949 416, 791; 299,141 
‘6 Army and Navy. 370,911 409, 192] 488,535 
Bagatelle tab les...............,........ 266 82 163 
Bell contains fine salt... ey Ae. 092 10,128 
8 and trusses, &C.......... , , 5 
. ee consonnes corses 43,267 41,145 45,723 
Billiard tables......................... 4,692 5,187 4,722 
Bird cages............................. 5,192 3,487 8,810 
Blacking, ne. shoo, and shoemakers’ ink.. 63,478 50,407 40,488 
Blueing, laundry + ............ 339 1 18,054 
Books, printed, periodicals, pamphlets, be, 1,819,491} 1,280,113] 1,267,967 
Bookbinders’ tools, implements, &c...... 975 075 41,208 
Boot, shoe and stay laces, of any material 28,008 35,210 35,733 
Botani cal spécimens. sus aan | ge HD u 3 18 
races or suspenders, and parts of...... , , , 
Brass. “oe RESTE ESS , 516,289} 463,182 
Brooms and brushes.................... 100,220} 111,524; 108,529 
Bricks and tiles........ .............. 105,818; 120,637 81,495 
Buttons............................... | 278,427; 274,576) 328,764 
Candles ............. beeesen eee Liu | 26,049] 27, 82,906 
i , all kinds........... ......., | 262,242;  280,069| 437,899 
Chronometers and compasses, for ships. . 5,902 6,240 6,000 
Clocks and clock cases, all kinds........ 119,139 82,410 67,977 
Clothes wringers................. .... 2,55: 3,115 1,586 
Clothing, donations of.................. 9,936 9,602 10,677 
Cocoa mats and matting................ 5,333 4,985 2,353 
Combs ............................... 68,897 65,669 64,386 
Communion plate.... .. cee ecceeene os 17,464 2,325 2,687 
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D.—MANUFACTURED ARTICLES READY roR CONSUMPTION—Continued. 











3 3 
Copper............................... 205,583] 401,932; 254,818] 336,075 
Cordage cece cence ten aces ous soso 73,614 90,542 81,320 76,189 
Corks and corkwood................... 66,086 81,615 66,324 69,779 
Corset clasps, &c....................... 1,183 3,66 7,162 5, 
Cottons................................ 3,406,215) 3,174,667| 3,142,450| 3,621,865 
Crucibles.............................. 2,7641..........1..........|.... ..... 
Cups or other prizes....................|..........1.......... 144 
Diamond drills.... ................... 16,466 17,034 5,046 7,149 
Earthenware and china................ 659,587, 596,213) 716,746] 675,721 
henware tiles, and other manufac- 

tures of ......... ................... 35,619 38,694 32,064 34,016 
Electric arc light carbons, and carbon 

points.................. ss. ve. 55,587 37,711 28,332 24,852 
Electric light apparatus and electric bat- 

teries . ........ Léssnesssnsesrees see © access #......... 210,752] 409,823 
Electric meters and motors......... .. *......... Fe. 68,631 78,962 
Emery wheels......... ............... 5,313 6,665 6,492 5,606 
Fibreware, &c. ....................... 4,036 5,661 7,260 7,462 
Fish glue ..... .... .. es ens fa 144 4,254 
Fish hooks ....... eee s eee ceeenaeees 9,310 11,810 11,126 8,869 
Fishing lines and twines, nets and hooks| 419,154) 424,023) 462,078} 425,188 
Flax, hemp and jute..... ... css. 1,412,003| 1,425,656| 1,540,866) 1,612,272 
Glass and manufactures of............. 1,232,710) 1,247,692} 1,257,858} 1,219,543 
Gloves and mitts, all kinds. .. ........ 703,165' 658,412} 680,221 700,587 
Gunpowder and other explosives........ 127,578] 110,515) 136,171} 143,02 
Gutta percha and India-rubber.......... 925,080, 806,237; 684,633) 696,690 
Hair and manufactures of........ . .. 39,199 38,598 31,517 33,616 
Hats, caps and bonnets................. 1,230,223) 1,281,816} 1,219,714] 1,320,640 
Ink, writing and printing.............. 75,540 81,376 85,300 87,066 
Tron and steel and manufactures of..... | 8,142,772' 7,644,287) 6,616,413] 7,184,891 
Ivory and manufactures of.............. 1,349 497 901 2, 

and manufactures of............. 25,600 23,893 22,636 33,7 

Leather and manufactures of... ....... 438, 388 409,930} 440,673 456, 526 
Manilla hoods.. . ....................|.......... 101 383 392 
Marble and manufactures of...... Levees 20,158! 17,868 20,909 17,508 
Mats and rugs.. ..................... 73,214: 71,113 88,995 84,061 
Metals and manufactures of .......... 311,798, 323,723) 344,029 3, 256 
Mucilage......... .. .............., 278) 5, 287 5,339 5,207 
Oil cloth ............... ............ 148,361; 172,006; 157,366] 162,978 
Optical instruments........... . . .... 68,536 78, 82,979 96, 
Packages ............................ 467,296, 386,234 ,906; 402,270 
Paper, all kinds ..... ........... ....| 1,221,473] 1,142,313) 1,216,486] 1,187,236 
Pencils, lead........................... 48, 953 57,1 56, 56,477 
Philosophical inetruments.............. 19,308! 33,181] 88,161) 81,494 
Pictorial illustrations of insects.... .... L 24 33 2 
Pocket books, purses and satchels. ...... 1,112 63,024 53,831 59,605 
Plumbago, manufactures of............. 26,605, 26,201 23,085 23,051 
Printing presses, printing machines, &c. 98,838 113,7 140,773; 143,024 
Rugs, travelling, except silk..... .. ...|..... .... | 1,942 1,888 4,229 
Sails for boats, also tents and awnings.. 5,845, 8,964 8,614 9,783 
Sand, glass, flint and emery paper. .... 29,670, 29, 200 32,666 40,007 





*Included with telephone and telegraph instruments. 
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D.—MANUFACTURED ARTICLES READY FOR CONSUMPTION—Continued. 











ARTICLES. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
8 3 $ $ 

Ships’ boilers, steam engines, &c.. ..... 9,943 14,404 4,067 8,546 
Settlers’ effects... . ...... ..... Less 1, 810, 217| 1, 778, 556! 2 024,918 2,223,269 
Slate, manufactures of..... ............ 22, 871 46,104 50,441 51,179 
Soap... 2. ccc cece cece + cece ewes 148, 618} 150, PH 166,937 176,959 
Starch .......... ...... .............. 64,082 45,787 43,573 
Stone, manufactures Of... 84,396 oY "061 39,479 49, 323 
Straw, manufactures of ..... .......... 6,682 7,406 6,641 7,915 
Telephone and telegraph instruments... 317,515) 431,335, 332,923) 176,438 
Tin, manufactures of............... ... 81,541 46,125 37,197 32,275 
Tiles for memorial churches............1..........|.... 561.... ..... 
Tobacco pipes ....... ...... se... 133,937| 119,151]  164,486| 168,874 
Turpentine, spirits of................. 221,653 201,929 201,874 164,855 
Trunks, valises, &c. .................. 78,402 14,487 15,201 20,055 
Twine... ...... ........, .........., 51,861 72,801, 216,957; 186,987 
Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades, &c.. 329,781| 296,496, 270,267] 292,379 
Unenumerated articles. ................ 144,146; 198,418) 140,553) 112,090 
Varnish, lacquers, japans, &c........... 87,881 68, 466 77,436 72,805 
Watches, watch cases and watch actions. 652,328! 606,913! 397,543) 402,805 
Wax..... coc cece eee cee eeeceeeeees 15, 619) 14,316 18,793 18,098 
Wearing apparel.. ................ eee 6,959 3,495 3,64 2,760 
Webbing, elastic and non elastic........ 6,433] 112,073) 121,015] 129,593 
Whips .....................,..... . 30,785 17,599 10,513 5,397 
Wood, manufactures of ................ 1,186,255 993, 379} 980,694) 930,449 
Woollen goods. ........................ 9, 832, 084) 8, 741, 533] 9,077,472| 9,639,337 

Zinc... .............................. 6, 472 7,178 ’ ’ 
Damaged goods.... ................... 3,112 5,945 8,701 11,433 
Total ............., ...... 41,375,471) 39,178,560; 39,139,791] 41,159,191 

E.—ARTICLES OF VOLUNTARY USE, LUXURIES, &c. 
Ale, beer and porter... .. ...... . .. 221,928 035, 3591 229,402| 175,147 
‘ ginger............................ 6,399 7,213 5,592 6, 230 
Baking powder.... ................... 94,482} 105,696] 105,237] 101,500 
Cabinets of coin, &c. ................. 64,887 21, 719: 55,896 20,329 
Carpets.. ... ......................... 1, 147, 416| 1, 170, 488: 1,200,415| 1,226,347 
Cases for jewels and watches........... 9,347 9,896' 11,291 9,233 
as models......................, 264 224 1,747 139 
Cider............ .. ................ 2,292 2,716 2,008 1,248 
Collars, cotton, linen, &c............... 41,959: 51,834 47,192 49,992 
fabrice, uncoloured.............. 17,585] 175,292; 182,889, 223,027 
Co cat d8......... ............ | 88,019 70,491 59,647 49,225 
uns, cotton, linen, &c.. .............. 6,569 8,319 »423 | 9,217 
bee tae ce cece ce cenetees oo 7,051! 209,760) 270,299, 318,762 
cum "stones soso cence ccunesaceies 30 3,012 1,777 999 
Embroïderies..... .................... 200,650] 200,350! 154,613! 160,325 
Entomological specimens............ .. 89), 86 499 

Fancy goods. .......... ............... 1,857,884, 1,513,463| 1,627,801| 1,717,746 
Feathers. .............. ............... 18,159 36,721 46,144; 40,502 
Fireworks, . ..... ....... ....... ce 12,177! 11,774 11, 747: 13,057 
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E.—ARTICLES OF VOLUNTARY USE, Luxunies, &0.—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Malt, extract of...... 


en sv 2e... 


ses... se 


Mineral and aerated waters ............ 
Models of inventions. ......... ...... . 
Musical instruments.................. . 
Mustard, ground or prepared. .......... 


Newspapers, magazines, &c 


Painting and drawings...... . ....... 


Perfumery .. .... .. 
Pomad 


Spirits and wines... 
obacco manufactures 


80% esters evee 


2.000: 


298,001, 


1891. 


1892. 1898. 
8 $ 
261,471| 298,439 
288,584) 251, 
12,724, 12,616 
4,255 4,255 
26,328] 37,607 


412, 421 
68,781| 68736 
60,241] 59,49 

403,797| 315,122 
35,113| 95,745 

3,756 6,592 
7,8 18 910 
28, 23, 


240 540 
2,417,570| 2,725,817 


»466, 1,490, 796 
270,466; 290,665 


Totals......... beseececuees 10,237,692| 9,902,052| 9,869,790] 10,212 992 
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732. The following is a summary of the value of merchandise 
in groups according to degree of manufacture and uses, imported 
into Canada for home consumption, during the years 1890, 1891, 
1872 and 1893 :— 


(Coin and bullion not included.) 





GROUPS. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 


ee 0 EEE ee 








8 $ $ 8 
A.—Articles of food and animals.| 20,513,436 | 19,582,297 | 22,483,059 | 18,754,009 





B.—Articles in a crude condition 
which enter into the vari- 
ous processes of domestic | | 
industry................. 22,016,883 | 24, 198, 0857 | 24,465,731 | 25,674,667 
| 


C.—Articles wholly or partially | 
manufactured for use as 
materials in the manufac- | 
tures and the mechanical 











arts. ..... ........... 17,588,902 | 18,728,806 | 19,262,102 | 19,371,056 
D.—Manufactured articles ready 
for consumption......... 41,375,471 | 39,178,560 | 39,189,791 | 41,159,191 
E.—Articles of voluntary use, 
luxuries, &c............, 10,237,692 9,902,052 9,869,730 | 10,212,222 
Total ................. | 111,682,384 | 111,534,772 | 115,160,418 |*115,171,145 


* This is $315 more than is stated in paragraph 727, the Trade and Navigation 
returns differing in the details and in the summary by $315. 


733. The following table shows the imports for home consump- 
tion, divided into groups, on the basis of dutiable and free im- 
ports. for the years named :— 
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734. A comparative summary of the value of the principal ar- 
ticles imported for home consumption in the last three years will 
be found in the following table, dutiable goods being distinguished 
from those admitted free. This table formerly related to the 
total quantities imported, but in order to show more clearly what 
the requirements of the country have been, it has been changed 
to apply only to articles for home consumption. 








VALUE OF Imports ENTERED FOR 





| CONSUMPTION. 
ARTICLES, ——_—_—_—_ ——————— 
1891. 1892. 1898. 
Dutiable Goods $ $ $ 
Ale, beer and porter....................... 235,359 229, 402 175,147 
Animals, lving............................ 262,082 262, 
Books, Deriodicais, &c., and other printed 
matter, n.6.8.............. .... ......... 1,212,340 1,223,404 1,208,506 
Brass and manufactures of............. ... 516,289 82 445,175 
Breadstuffs, viz. :-— 
Arrowroot, biscuit, rice, macaroni, bran, 
nnssesneses ous ere 470,166 479,006 548, 
Grain of all kinds... .... cesse... 1,701,984 956,004 1,049,068 
Flour and meal of all kinds............. 568,113 387,682 294,059 
Brooms and brushes. ...................... 111,524 108,529 109,783 
Brick and tiles... ............ ..... ...... 120,667 81,495 89,750 
Candles.................... ... ........... 27,802 32,905 27,355 
€ TE We ene 48 881 408,787 
arpets and squares, 1.6.8. ..............,... 94,098 
MENT... soso senssssse 313,767 287,129 $27,148 
Clock and clock springs. .... .............. 107,885 125,005 148,358 
Coal and coke (see also Free Goods)......... 4,274,631 4,335, 490 4,168,515 
Coffee (see also Free Goods)............. ... 61,960 51,348 55,659 
Copper and manufactures of................ 412,384 269,712 352,406 
Cordage of all kinds...... ...... Les ouvres 90,542 81,320 76,189 
Cotton, manufactures of.................... 4,020,110 | 3,992,440] 4,557,402 
Crapes of all kinds..... ..............,... 70,491 59,647 49,225 
Drugs, dyes, chemicals and medicines....... 1,418,630 1,580,981 1,547,850 
Earthenware and china............ ........ 634, 907 748,810 709,737 
Embroideries, not otherwise provided for.... 200,350 154,613 160,526 


ereeeceevoeeceaneecevnanveeveseown see ess els sen 6er jfeecweenneevveoa 


cy goods 
Fish à and products of (see also Free Goods)... 516,157 482,605 486,957 
Flax, hemp and jute, and manufactures of...| 1,433,189 1,546,051 1,618. 983 


Fruits and nuts, dried...................... 1,151,014 996,198 913,541 

Fruite, n (see also Free Goods)..... ... 991,018 1,072,508 903, 909 

manufactures (0) ...,... eee 533, 066 679,106 728,907 

dnseneee corvossee 1,247,692 1,257,858 1,219,543 

Glens and mitts of any material. .......... 658, 412 680, 221 700,587 

Gold and silver, manufactures of............ 244,042 261,471 298, 439 

Gunpowder and other explosives............ 110,515 136, 171 143,028 
Gutta-percha and India-rubber, manufactures 

cece cee cnnnsessse osseuse 806,237 684,633 696,690 

Hats’ ca and bonnets............... ..... 1,280,816 1,219,714 1,820,640 
Tron 8 and tee manufactures of (see also Free 

Lene e eee nee ce eet eeeeeeeaees 9,987,973 9,969,409 | 10,118,177 

J was) cence eter tec e recesses ce see ’ $51,184 288,584 251, 
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VALUE oF Imports ENTERED FOR 











CONSUMPTION. 
ARTICLES. —_— — 
1891. 1892. 1893 
Dutiable Goods—Continued. 8 8 $ 
Lead and manufactures 0 oc... $25, 455 317,142 288, 636 
Leather “ “_.......... ......, 948,831 1,091,213 1,238,004 
Marble “ $6 sans 107,661 06,1 96,177 
Metal, composition and other, n.e.s.......... 351,809 373,819 353,225 
Musical instruments. ....................... 422,225 412,894 375,421 
Oils, coal and kerosene, and products of..... 550,925 494,004 472,406 
Oils, all other....................,......... 1,009, 486 863,754 824,822 
Oil cloth.. eee ceceeececeeee. 226,026 216,129 233,395 
dosnsess esse eect as veeeevevaees 386,234 399, 402,270 
Paints and colours. ......................... 551,287 566,138 594,874 
Paper and manufactures of........... ..... 1,142,313 1,216,486 1,187.236 
Pickles, sauces and capers of all kinds....... 67,514 111,148 109,580 
Printing presses. ........ .,............ ... 113,742 140,773 143,024 
Provisions, viz. :—Butter, cheese, lard and 

survenues voeu css... 1,305,469 1,006,257 734,481 
Salt (s (sce “iso Free Goods)................... 59,311 § 79,838 
Seeds and roots (see also Free Goods)........ 385, 880 477,754 433,402 
Ships and vessels, and repairs on............ 79,604 25,030 40,568 
Silk and manufactures of . . ............... 2,669,930 2,456,109 2,763,536 
Soap of all kinds .........................., 50, 166,937 176,959 
Spices of all kinds .......................,, , 180,137 191,739. 
Spirits and wines .................. ....... 1,621,787 1,483,955 1,510,792 

Stone and manufactures of..............,,,, ; , 837 135, 
Sugar (see also Free Goods)........ ..... ,., 5,005, 397 561,851 46,091 
Ce .. ........................... ,200 . 814,421 802,748 
Sugar candy and confectionery....... 1  . 196,515 94,942 86,612 
Tea (see also Free Goods) . ............... 161,123 82,599 88,611 
Tin and manufactures of ................... 46,423 37,738 32,817 
Tobacco and manufactures of ............... 324,757 270,661 290, 805 
Turpentine, spirits of .......... ........,. 201,929 201,874 164,855 
Varnish ..... .............. ...... ....... 68,464 77,436 72,805 
Wegetables ................,.. ............ 229,794. 239,093 220,681 
Watches and parts of ........... .......,.. 506,913 397,543 402,805 
Wood and manufactures Of... .| 1,194,429 1,142,102 1,087,128 
Wool i ss seu 9,962,744 | 10,341,309 | 10,946,244 
All other dutiable articles cae cece ee eaeees 4,737,894 5,171,796 5,324,537 
Total, dutiable goods .......... 74,586,086 | 69,160,737 | 69,873,571 

Free Goods. 

Animals for improvement of stock .......... 447,764 356, 187 306,278 
Broom corn............... .. . .... ...... 109,042 115,479 144,978 
Coal, anthracite .......................... 5,224,452 5,640,346 6,355, 285 
Dee cece eee cece cece nee ees 630,08 601,655 594,888 
Coin and bullion. .............. . ........ 1,811,170 | 1,818,530 | 6,534, 200 
Cotton wool and waste ......,.............. 3,877,2 3,673,933 3,535,114 
Drugs, dyes, chemicals and medicines....... 1,482,571 1,577,010 1,797,344 
wee e ee cte nee pee ecenw eects eeenecees 96,916 28, 231 1 
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SUMMARY OF VALUE OF ARTICLES IMPORTED, &c.—Concluded. 





ARTICLES. 





VALUE OF IMPORTS 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 

















1893. 





51,831,459 


1891. 1892. 
Free Goods—Concluded. $ $ 
Fish, all kinds... .......... .............. 614,314 683,478 
Fish-hooks, nets and seines, &c ........... . 435,333 473,204 
Fruits, green .............................. 397,238 428,261 
Fur skins, not dressed.... ..... ...... .., 485,927 649,257 
Grease. .... ......... ................. eee 91,847 209, 
Gutta-percha, crude, India-rubber, &c. ..... 799,429 708,805 
Hemp, undressed .......................... 864,597 877,989 
Hides and skins, undressed .. .......... ....l 2,004,449 1,794,932 
Ivory nuts......... ............. Looneo 28,959 23, 
Junk and oakum........................... 68,096 60,177 
and round unmanufactured timber.... 859,898 232,722 
Lumber and timber, plank and board, sawn, 
not shaped, planed or otherwise manufac- 
tured .........,...... ., ............. 757,772 755,579 
Metals, viz. :— 
Brass.................................. 86,754 3,923 
Copper ... .......................... 151,138 161,715 
Iron and steel..... .......... ......... 3,838,519 2,657 ,013 
IM. cece ce cece cee ee cece areeees eee 1,160,495 556,467 
IMC. ue ce cc ce cece vossesesee 105, 302 
Allother........ ... .................. 191,730 199,777 
Oils, cocoanut and palm.................... 87,703 107,919 
Oils, fish...... .....................,...... 104,895 57,552 
Paintings in oil or water-colours, &c......... 216, 362,772 
bean cee ecee cece se seeeeeeereeenetees 199,795 227,488 
Lecce ee ence sssse Coceneeceeessseesetes 321, 314,995 
Settlers’ effects..... ......... ............. 1,778,516 2,024,918 
dussssesessonenssesseee de seenreeeees 39,491 86,763 
Silk, raw......... .................., wees 171,940 260,299 
Stones, precious, not polished............... 73,878 56,243 
SUGAT............ 4... core sessoosmeresalesssesesee. 8,530,672 
Ten........................................ 2,820,292 3,568,341 
Tobacco, unmanufactured................... 1,649,917 ; 1,716,873 
All other articles.......................... 3,724,328 5,078,186 
Total free goods........ ....... 38,809,088 | 47,818,206 
‘* dutiable goods............ 74,536,036 | 69,160,737 ; 69,873,571 
Grand totals... ..... ......... 


113,345,124 | 116,978,943 | 121,705,030 


There was a slight increase in the value of dutiable goods im- 
ported for home consumption during 1893, as compared with 
1892, and an increase of over $4,000,000 in the free goods im- 
ported. A study of the table will show the increases and de- 


creases in the different articles. 
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735. The amount of duty collected per head in 1893 was $4.27, 
being an increase of 3 cents as compared with 1892. The export 
duties were removed by proclamation on 15th October, 1890. 
The percentage of duty collected on the value of total imports 
was 16°39, as compared with 16°13 in 1892, and on the value of 
goods entered for consumption it was 17°39 per cent in 1893, and 
17°56 per cent in 1892. 


736. There are at present, unfortunately, no means existing 
whereby the amount of trade annually carried on between the 
provinces can be ascertained, but it certainly is much larger than 
is generally understood, and to a certain extent has taken the 
place of what was formerly a foreign trade. Its value was cal- 
culated a few years ago at $80,000,000 per annum, in which case 
it is not unlikely that upward of $100,000,000 would represent its 
value at the present time. 


737. While, however, there is no doubt that the interprovincial 
trade ought to be taken into consideration when dealing with the 
trade of the country, yet, being practically an unknown quantity, 
it has to be put on one side, leaving the figures of the external 
trade as the only ones available, either for information or com- 
parison. It can easily be understood, however, that, owing to 
the continual fluctuations in price, values alone cannot give a 
correct idea of the extent to which the trade of the country is in- 
creasing or decreasing, and in order to obtain some information 
concerning its volume as well as its value, the following tables 
are given, in which the actual increase or decrease in value is 
divided into two parts, the one representing the variation in vol- 
ume and the other in price. For example, take the article wool, 
as given in the next table, the imports of which in 1892 amounted 
to 10,224,086 pounds, valued at $1,694,702, while those of 1893 
were 10,503,645 pounds, valued at $1,651,440, the value in the 
latter year being $43,262 less than in the former. Now, had the 
quantities been the same as in 1892, the value would have been 
$92,000 less, owing to the fall in price, but this decrease in value 
is offset to the extent of $49,000 by an increase in quantity. The 
following table is a comparison as to quantity and value of the 
principal articles of import in 1893 and 1892. Individual cal- 
culations for 219 articles have been made, in order to make up 
the 68 specified articles in the table, and it is considered these are 
sufficient to justify the assumption that the remaining articles in 
each class may be taken in the same ratio. It will be seen that, 
not only a fairer, but also a more instructive estimate can be 
formed of the condition of the trade of the country by this mode 
of comparison than by the ordinary one of values only. 

28 R 
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IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN 
1893, COMPARED AS TO QUANTITY AND VALUE WITH THOSE 
OF 1892. 










































































VALUE. INCREASED OR DECREASED VALUE. 
Due to Variation in Actual] 
ARTICLES. | Actual | At Prices More y 
in 1893. of 1892. Quantity. Price. . or. Les. 
Articles of Food and : $ 8 | $ | $ 3 
Drink. | ° 
Ale and beer.......... 175, 147| 179,000|— 50,000)— 4,000 — 54,2565 
Spirits and wines...... 1,510,972, 1,545,000) + 64,000 — 34,000 + 30,017 
Corn.................. 981,588; 1,039 ‘000! + 176,000 — 57, 000 + 119,133 
Cornmeal ............. 158,819 178,000, — 26,000! — ,000 — 44,987 
Wheat and wheat flour 135,165 167,000, — 66,000 — 32,000 — 97,540 
a messes 374,449 372, i+ 62,000: + 7,000 + 69,177 
Pork, bacon and hams. 348,788 260,000 — 326,000! + ,000 — 236, 
Meats, other......... 254,756 269,000! + 15,000|— 14,000, + 198 
Fish.................. 751,233 722,000! — 134,000, + 29,000 — 104,709 
Oysters..... Le nae eee 261, 114 253,000! — 23,000! + 8,000 — 14,924 
Coffee................ 650, 547 705,000! + 51,000 — 54,000, — 2,456 
Tea ................. 2,975, 452 2,932, 000 — 719,000 + 44,000 — 675,398 
Sugar ............ ... 6,674,510| 6,613,000, — 2,469,000; + 61,000 — 2,408, 013 
Molasses.............. 802,748 860,000! + 45,000: — 57,000 — 11,673 
Fruits................ 2,355,112|  2,330,000 — 196,000 + 25,000 — 170,834 
Hops................. 163,374] 148,000 —  60,000,+ 15,000 — 45, 
Salt.................. 361,300 375,000 — 6,000.— 14,000 — 19,658 
Other articles..... ... 1,637,989 1,642,000 — _5,000 — 4,000 — 9,438 
Tôtal............. 2, 578,063 063! 20, 589, 000 — 3, — 3,667,000 000! — 141, 000 — — 8,677 ‘, - 491 
Metals. 
Copper............... 475,7 456,000! + 18,000! + 20,000 + 937,820 
Iron, pig.............. 713 884 817,000 — 70,000! — 41,000 — 110,60] 
* wrought and scrap 640,700 672,000! + 191,000 — 81,000 + 159,609 
Brass ................. . 514,171 453,000 — 85,000! + 61,000, — 23,600 
Spelter ...... ........ 49,822 48,000 — 15,000! + 2,000 — 12,728 
in, in blocks......... 318,071 299,000! + 12,000 + 19,000 + 30,499 
Yellow metal......... 61,851 63,000 — 11,000! — ,000 — {083 
Zinc.................. 124,360 154,000! + 27,000! — 30,000! -- 2,942 
Other articles......... 1, 163, 568 __1,248,000 + 12,000; 85,000 -- 73,300 
Total............. "4,124,141 | 4,210,000 + 79,000! — 86,000} -- 6,926 
Chemicals, Dye Stuffs 
and Tanning Sub- 
stances. 
Cream of tartar....... 124,410 150,000) + 31,000/-—- 26,000! + 4,811 
Dyes, aniline ......... 218,604 242,000} + 93,000:\— 23,000! + 70, 058 
Extract of logwood.. 131,567 136,000) + 6,000} — 4,000} + 1,958 
Opium, crude......... - 394,313 381,000)-- 5, + 18,000) + 7,853 
Soda, nitrate.......... 390,984 403,000! + 16,000! — 12,000! + 142 
Turpentine, spirits of..| . 164,855 180,000! — 22.000|-- 15,000! — 37,019 
Other articles......... 2,161,944| 2, 188, 000!+ 172,000! -- 26,000 + 146,268 
__ Total. ...... ... 8,586,577 3, 680,000 000!+. 291,000— 94,000 + 197,671 
Oils........... lnusssse " 1, 7 1582 044, 1,572,000 + ° RE — 40,000 — 8 5387 


R 
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IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL RS bee FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, IN 














&c.—- Concluded, 
VALUE. INCREASED OR DECREASED VALUE. 
7 | Due to Variation in | Actuall 
ARTICLES. Actual At Prices oO, More y 
in 1898. | of 1892. Quantity. Price, ' or Less, 




















Raw Materials. 8 8 8 $ 8 
































Coal, anthracite ...... 6,555,285) 5,722,0001+  82,000/+  633,000;+ 714,939 
‘© bituminous...... 3,967,764}  4,069,000— 31,000/—- 101,000 — 131,457 
Cotton waste ......... 333,662 328,000 + 43,000! + 6,000 + 48,961 
_ wool....... …. | 8,201,452]  2,929,000 — 460,000] + 272,000 — 187,780 
Grense................ 183,492 148,000 —  62,000/+ 36,000 — 26,391 
Gutta-percha, crude... 223,904 16€,000|— 90,000, + 56,000 — 33,798 
Hemp, undressed ..... 1,150,134} 1,015,000;+ 137,009, + 135,009!+ 272,145 
Lereees | sueeucee 239,434 109,000|— 118,000 +  130,000,+ 11,946 
Rubber, crude ........ 609,619 597,000! +  146,000/+  13,000,+ 158,516 
Silk, raw............. 206,325 + 182,000 —  78,000/+ 24,000 — 53,974 
Tobacco, unmanufac- | 
tured .. . ........ 1,717,495|  1,606,000/— 112,000 + 112,000! + 622 
Wool .. ............ 1,651,440| 1,743,000!+ 49,000 — 92,000 43,262 
Other articles. .. .... __ 5,065,129 4,851,000 +  349,000/+ 214,000/+ 552,494 
Total ............ 94,908,135 23,467,000} -- 154,000! + 1,488, 000 + 1,284,961 
Manufactures. 
Barrels, empty........ 249,316 246,000) + 5,000! + 3,000 + 7,976 
Books, Sor od icais, &c.| 1,300,666] 1,343,000/+  13,000|— 42,000— 28,754 
Cars, carts, wagons, &c. 408,787 384,000 —  105,000/+ 25,000 — 83,327 
Carpets ..... ........ 1,226,347| 1, 277, 000!+ 77,000 —  51,0001+ 25,932 
Cement ... .......... 327,148 354,000 + 66,000 — 27.000 + 39,419 
Cigars and tobacco.... 290,805| ‘264,000 — 7,000|+  27,000,+ 20,144 
Cottun manufactures . .| 4,670,669 5,020, 000 + 969,000 — 350,000! + 619, 010 
Flax and hemp “ ..| 1,618,983|  1,792,000/+ 245,000 — 172,000/+ 72,932 
Glass «| 1,219,543) 1,509,000/+ 251,000 — 289,000 — 38,315 
Iron and steel “  ..| 10,442,822| 11,768,000/+ 1,961,000 — 1,325, 000 + 635,831 
Jute cloth oo, 355,382/  373,000/+  72,000|— 18,000, + 54,411 
Leather ‘4 1,233,004! 1,248,000/+ 157,000 —  15,000/+ 141,791 
Lumber ........ ..... 588,216 418,000 — 229,000! + 170,000 — 58, 
Oil cloth ............. 233,395 234,000/+ 18,000 — 1,000/+ 17,266 
Paints and colours .... 594,874 585,000 + 19,000/+  10,000+ 28,736 
Musical instruments .. 375,421 309, 000 |— 43,000! + 6,000 — 37,473 
Silk velvets........... 129,276 124, 000/- - 25,000) + 5,000 — 19, 
Sheet iron........ ... 791,962}  1,021,000,+  122,000/— 229,000 — 107,324 
Tin plates and sheets. . 892,106 969,000 — 267,000 — 77,000 — 348,855 
Twine, all kinds ...... 186,987 168,000 —  49,000/+ 19,000 — 29,96) 
Woollen manufactures.| 9,813,995; 10,079,000 +  794,000;\— 265 »000, + 529,312 
Other articles......... 17,279,857| 18,269,000 + 1,523,000|— 1,989,000 + 533,638 
Total............. "54,299,561 57,814,000! + +_5,564,000!— 8,585,000 + 1,978,460 
Animals.............. 513,561 510,000 000!— 109,000 + 4, ,000 — 104,639 
Miscellaneous ........ 12,235,948] 12,489,000] + 6,315, 000!— 252,000 + 5,062,588 
= mm | mme eme me | mens ee eme | — — 





Total imports..... 121,705, 030 124,331,000! + 7,350,000! — 2,625,000) + 4,726,087 
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738. If prices had remained in 1893 exactly as they were in 
1892, there would have been an increase in the value of the im- 
ports of $7,350,000, brought about by a corresponding increase in 
volume, but this increase in volume was offset by a decline in 
prices to the extent of $2,625,000, so that the actual increase only 
amounted to $4,726,087. 


739. The following summary, which perhaps sets off these re- 
sults to better advantage, shows that while the year 1893 was 
marked by a decided increase in the volume of our import trade, 
it was also marked by a decline in price :— 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTS IN 1893 COMPARED WITH THOSE IN 1892. 


| MORE OR LESS THAN 1892. 

















VALLE , 

ARTICLES. IMPORTED,  ————— — 
1893. 
. Quantity. Price. Together. 
8 $ | 8 8 

Food and drink................ 20,578,063 — 3,667,000 |— 11,000 — 3,677,491 
Metals ................ 4,124,141 | + ,000 |— 86,000 | — 6,926 
Shemicals, dye stuffs, &. . 3,586,577 |+ 291,000 |— 93,000 + 197,671 
dun cece eee sons eee 1,532,044 |+ 31,000 |— 40,000 — 8,537 
Raw materials......... ... ... 24,905,135 |— 154,000 |+ 1,438,000 + 1,284,961 
Manufactures ..... ... ... ... 54,229,561 | + 5,564,000 |— 3,585,000 + 1,978,160 
Animals ......... ... . 513,561 |— 109,000 |+ 4,000 '—- 104,639 
Miscellaneous articles... ..... 12,235,948 | + 5,315,000 |— 252,000 + 5,062, 588 
Total ....... ............. 121,705,030 |+ 7,350,000 — 2,625,000 i+ 4,726,087 





740. The information to be obtained by this method of cal- 
culation, when the figures of one year are compared with those 
of another, is illustrated by the following comparison between 


1892 and 1893 :— 











1892. 1898. 
Actual value of imports........ ..... ...... .... .. $116,978,943  $121,705,090 
Value at prices of previous year.... .. .. .......... 124,098, 000 $31,000 
Variation from prices............. .. ... . ........ — 7,119,000 — 2,625,000 
‘ quantities............. ...... .... . + 10,758,000 + 7,350,000 
Actual difference in value ........ .... Luis + 3683819 + 4726067 
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.741. The following table is a comparative statement by coun- 
tries of the value of total imports into Canada in the years 1892 


and 1893 :- — 











CounNTRIES. 


Vaive or Imports. 





United States. 


Dutch East Indies. 
Norway and Sweden. 
French West Indies 


Banh ‘West Indies | 


United States of Colombia! | 
Denmark .. . 

















129,074,268. 


























7,088 
1,574 
"7,195" 
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742. There was an increase in imports from twenty-five coun- 
tries and a decrease from twenty-two, the largest increases being 
$1,660,086 from the United Kingdom and $1,096,809 from the 
United States, and the largest decreases being in imports from 


Germany $1,606,740, and from Japan $449,109. The aggregate 
increases exceeded the decreases by $1,668,200. 


743. Following is a comparative statement by countries of the 
value of imports for home consumption in the years 1892 and 
1893. The amount imported for home consumption in 1892 has 
only been exceeded in three years since Confederation, and was 
larger than in any year since 1883. The largest increase was 
from the United States, amounting to $5,083,286. The other 
principal increases were from Great Britain, France, the Dutch 
East Indies and Venezuela. The value per head of population 
of goods entered for consumption in 1883 was $21.95, in 1889, 
$23.16, in 1890, $23.54, in 1891, $23.40, in 1892, $23.88, and in 
1803, $24.53. The amount per head is, however, not nearly so 
large as it used to be, owing to the large increase in home pro- 
duction and interprovincial trade. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY COUNTRIES OF THE VALUE OF 
IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION INTO CANADA IN THE 
YEARS 1892-1893 (COIN AND BULLION INCLUDED). 


a 





VALUE OF IMPORTS. 

















COUNTRIES. — —— ——| Increase. " Decrease. 
1892, 1893. 
$ 8 $ | $ 
British Empire :— 

Great Britain. . .. .......°...| 41,348 42 43,149,531 | 1,801,096 .......... 
British West Indies... ...... 1,133,982 1,211,843 | 77,861 :......... 
“6 East 66 eens ceces 7,70 166,496 !......... 221,262 

“6 Guiana..... .... .... , 337,658 ..... .... | 72,242 
“ Africa........... ..... 69,581 189,925 | 120,344 !. . .. 
Australia........ Less wena ee 264,783 217,817 |....... - 46,966 
Newfoundland... . ........... 753,249 | 653,270 |. .. ..... 99,979 
Other British Possessions. ...... 14,444 1............. | ccc eeee 14,444 


Total... .. ... | 44,382,182 | 45,926,540 | 1,544,408 !. 
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IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION INTO CANADA—Continued. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS. 

















COUNTRIES, Increase. | Decrease. 
1892. 1898. 
8 $ 8 8 
Foreign Counties :— 

United Statos.................. 53,137,572 58,220,858 | 5,083,286 |...... ... 
BMY 6... ce ......... 5,583,530 3,825,763 1.... ..... 1,757,767 
France .......... ......... . 2,402,634 2,832, 117 429,483 |.......... 
Spanish W West Indies sos cee oe 2,941,758 2,430,882 | wee 510,876 
rench “ ‘- ,........... 12,493 5,445 1....1..... 048 
ish ‘“ SE dace ca nee 1,364 584 |.......... 780 
Dutch East 6... 402,325 1,041,244 | 638,919 |.......... 
“s West “  ........... 2,690 2,905 215 |.......... 
Japan ............ ,.... ..... 1,945,808 1,495,943 !.......... 449, 865 
China ......... ....... ... ... 1,071,049 929,628 | ......... 141,421 
Brazil.. . ... . .... ..... ,674 165,612 |.......... 144,062 
Belgi UM... cece co... 517,032 §99,511 82,479 | ......... 
Spain. .......... ..... ... ... 396,176 343,506 |.......... 52,670 
olland Lo. 278,288 373,358 95,570 |. ........ 
Spanish Poss., all other. ........ 2,316,699 | 2,204,368 |.......... 12,331 
Switzerland............... .... 192,365 | 258, 66,099 |.......... 
taly .................., ...... 341,559 | 170,564 |......... 170,995 
Greece ......... ............ 157,710 134,949 |.......... 22,761 
Austria. ........ .............. 169,236 170,472 1,236 |.......... 
Turkey........  .. .......... 118,368 141,661 23,293 |.......... 
Portugal. ......…. . . . ...... 53,109 52,481 |.......... 628 
Denmark 7,500 15,422 7,922 | ... ..... 
Siam .... ................... 815 30,379 29,564 |.......... 
Russia ....... . ............. 5,634 2,713 |.......... 2,921 
Venezuela. .... .... .......... 148,450 266,012 | 117,562 |.......... 
Norway à and Sweden wee eecees 25,119 28, 485 3,366 |.......... 
soso. 11,807 10,881 |.......... 926 

Sandwich Tslands..... ...... 578 |.......... fee ee ee eee 578 
Lecce cacseen ee à 34,761 832 |.......... 33,929 

U. “8. of Colombia... ..... ... 7,676 481 !.......... 7,195 
9 - ses. 7 17,099 3025 |. ........ 
Other Countries............... 2,958 5, 371 __ 2413 sus 
Total ....... ....... 72,596,811 75,778,490 3,181, 181,679 | ......... 
Grand total.......... 116,978,943 | 121,705,030 | 4,726,087 |... ...... 
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744. The following tables show the relative values of the sev- 
eral articles imported into Canada from Great Britain and the 
United States in the years 1892 and 1893 :— 


RELATIVE VALUE OF THE ARTICLES IMPORTED (FOR HOME CON- 
SUMPTION) FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 





IN THE YEARS 1892 AND 1893. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 








UxITED StatTss. 














ARTICLES, ——— | ———— ————— — 
Value, Value, Value, Value, 
1892. 1893. 892 1893. 
DurTiABLE Goovs. 8 8 8 & 
Ale, beer and porter, in bottles and casks.| 145,030 136,115 81,011 37,452 
Ale, ginger... . ............. ,023 , 229 1,561 1,001 
Horned cattle ................. ......l.... ..... 40 43,834 , 397 
Horses. .............................. _ 2,631 896 | 81,464 | 77,255 
Sheep ................................ rs re .. 115,664 91,406 
Swine 2.0... 0.00.06 euros cee ewes lew ccecnceefense vu 1,091 522 
‘* slaughtered in bond for exportation|..........|.......... 386 |.... .... 
Animals, all other, n.6.8,............... 1,632 1,919 14,517 12,523 
‘Bagatelle tables, with cues and balls. . 113 92 50 |......... 
Bage, containing fine salt.............. 8,417 9,022 1,712 2,319 
Baking powder ....................... 120 6 | 105,117 | 101,491 
Belts and trusses, all kinds ............ 5,791 5,509 13,380 14,444 
Bells of any description, except for]. 
churches ............. ........... 874 525 12,826 11,701 
Billiard tables ........................ 2,704 5,942 2,018 60 
Blacking, shoe, and shoemaker’s ink. . 5,480 7,674 31,392 32,901 
Blueing. laundry, all kinds ............ 15,746 14,385 2, 2,668 
Books, periodicals, &c., and other 
rinted matter .................... 398,268 | 376,368 | 701,615 | 701,691 
Bookbinders’ tools and instruments, in- 
cluding ruling machines, &c.. ..... 25, 996 21,17 14,414 18,825 
Boot, shoe and stay laces of any material 25,333 25, 8,513 10,087 
Braces or suspenders .................. 27,734 ! 36,516 24,523 30,992 
Brass, and manufactures of ............ 81,792 79,239 | 348, 440 330,844 
Breadstuffs, &c., viz:— ............... | 
Arrowroot and tapioca ........ ..... 27,404 27,519 2,5 5,591 
Biscuits, all kinds ......... ........ 7,939 17,632 19,492 14,502 
Macaroni, vermicelli, &c............. l 1,951 | 307 ,558 4,236 
Rice, rice and sago flour ............. 7,949 | 12,619 11,262 10,531 
Grain of all kinds ................... 645 | 2,898 954,263 | 1,045,282 
Flour and meal of all kinds .......... 16,489 13,587 375,826 281,915 
All other breadstuffs, n.e.8........... 6,310 9,542 78,867 69, 983 
Grain flour and meal of all kinds, 
dam. by water in transit .......1.......... .......... 6, 24 10,533 
Bricks and tiles ................. .... 28,573 35,788 51,385 49, 844 
British gum, dressine, sizing cream and 
enamel sizing ..................... 2,148 3,563 21,707 12,717 
Brooms, all kinds ...........°°°°"° aes 1 113 721 202 
Brushes, all kinds ........... ......... 18,654 14,644 36,134 25.869 
Buttons ............. .......... ..... 106,732 98,971 112,877 115,746 
Candles .............................. 18,043 | 16, 034 12,802 , 714 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF ARTICLES IMPORTED, &o.—Continued. 


ARTICLES. 








Value, Value, 
1892. 1893. 
DcTraBLeE Goops--Continued. 8 8 
Cane or rattan, split or otherwise manu" 
actured...... .... es (re 131 
Carriages, all kinds... .............. 168,773 | 177,756 
parts of oe 933 11,112 
Carpets and squares, n.e. 8... .| 124,483 83,463 
Cases, jewel, and watch cases, ken... 7,493 5,294 
Celluloid, moulded into sizes 8 for handles 
of knives and forks, &c...... ..... 196 |.......... 
Cement. . Le on sus es 212,507 230,435 
Chalk...... . ........ ......... ... 914 1,043 
Chicory..... ........................ 2,498 3,698 
Cider..... .................. ........ 60 67 
Clocks, clock cases, and clock springs 
and movements......... EE 9,177 5,328 
Coal, coke and coal dust..... ..... ... 120,969 | 119,971 
Coal tar and coal pitch. ue eee ,460 | BI 
Cocoa matting............. ......... 1,520 1,283 
Cocos nutes, cocoa paste, &c............ 49,681 55,395 
ffee. .... ... .... ........ ........ 2,201 1,525 
Collars and cuffs, linen or cotton, &c.. 26,345 087 
ena e eee ences tence 0 cee vee ae 29,526 34,891 
Copper, and manufactures of........... 36,401 55,083 
age of all kinds...... |. ......... 18,659 21,931 
Cotton, and manufactures of Lecce cues 3,036,264 | 3,471,527 
Crapes of all kinds.... .. ... ......... 57,880 45,013 
rtains......... .......... .... .... 189,001 216,817 
Dru , dyes, chemicals and medicines... 307,381 ,359 
enware and chinaware.. ......... 534,977 | 520,351 
(see also Free goods). ...........1.......... 26 
ectric and galvanic batteries, electric 
light, apparatus for... ............ 15,981 31,998 
Embroideries.......... .............. 86,416: 90,738 
wheels................... ..... 196 | sense 
Excelsior, for upholsterers’ use.... ....1.......... 
Fancy goods.... ...... .... ......... 1,027,750 | 1,080,658 
Felt.................. ,074 | 4,276 
Fertilizers ... ...................., 811 | 1,109 
Fireworks. ................ eee eee 4 290 
Fish, fish oil, &c............. ....... . 45,876 56,380 
hempand jute, and manufactures of| 1 478, 620 1,531,314 
Fruits and nuts, dried................. "118,978 93,503 
green....... ........ .. .... 999 83,656 | 
** in cans or packages.............. 440 280 
Fors, and manufactures of ............ 338,364 | 338,934 
G ‘ Les 370,083 | 325,784 
Gloves and mitts...................... 367,936 | 367,693 
Gold and silver, manufactures of. 69,226 71,040 
Grease, axle......... ................. | 773 | ......... 
Gunpowder and other explosives........ j 51,281 48,101 








GREAT BRITAIN. 

















44) 


—, 


UNITED STATES. 


Value, 
1892. 


84, 881 





Value, 
1898. 


119,976 


,048,5 
1 


830 
103,035 


94,919 


* Including telephone and telegraph instruments and apparatus, meters.and motors. 


R 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF ARTICLES IMPORTED, &c.—Continued. 





—_—_——_—- —— —— — —— 





ARTICLES. 











Value, 
1892 
DctTiaBLe Goops—Continued. 8 
Gutta percha and India-rubber, manu- 
factures of...... .. . Len osseuse. 283,514 
Hair, and manufactures of.............. 10,645 
Hats, caps and bonnets. ..... .......... 831,935 
Hay ....... ............. ... 1... 
Honey .......... . .. ............... 32 
Hops.................................. 29,068 
Ink, writing.................... ...... 14,029 
‘ printing. ..... .......... ..... 3,276 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of..... | 4,280,770 
Ivory, manufactures of ..... .......... 109 
Jellies, jams and marmalade ........... 34,335; 
Jet, manufactures of................ .. 20 
Jewellery, of gold, silver or other metal, ; 
or imitations of.................... 46,473 
Lead, and manufactures of............. 200, 480 
Leather, and manufactures of. .... .... 158, 388) 
Lime TS berate PS | 
it phic stones, not engraved...... 4 
Machine card clothing..... = cnrs 12,884 
Magic lanterns ............ ........... 1,214 
lt sous “38 tox mmodieived ons ,836 
** extract of, for medicinal purposes. . 14 
Marble, and manufactures of........... 3,036: 
Mats and rugs, allkinds .... ... .....° 57,792 
Metal, and manufactures of........... | 107,778; 
Molasses . .......... ..... ..... 147. 
Musical instruments, and parts of...... 17,728 
} erosene, &c., refined and 
products of..... ......... ........ 1,492 
Oils, all other.. ......... .... ..... 373,674 
Oil cloth ........... ... ....... ..... 180,457 
Packages........... ........ . . ... 127,347 
Paints and colours.............. .. Lu. .206 
Paper, and roanufactures of............ 17,433: 
Pickles, sauces and capers of all kinds... 94,481 
Post office parcels and packages ...... 117,819, 
Provisions, viz :— 
Butter .... .... ......... ..... .... 
Cheese. . ... ... ........... ... . 3,591! 
Lard ........... ......... .... . .. 188; 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides. . 1,039) 
Beef ....... ......... .............. 933 
Pork...... ........... . . ee 1, 129! 
Meat, all other ........ ............ 10,782 
a 385 
Seeds and roots.... .... ........ .... 13,704 
Silk, and manufactures of.............. 2,041,555 
Soap, all kinds... ......... .......... 52,750 
Spices ..... cece ces ce gees cece ee eee 128,274 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





Value, 


1893 


+... 


2,238, 556 


68,857 
135,018 


Value, 


1892 





UNITED STATES. 


Value, 


1898 


+... 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF ARTICLES IMPORTED, &o.—Continued. 


\ 


GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED STATES. 














ARTICLES. —— 


Value, Value, Value, Value, 
1892. 1898. 1892. 1898. 














DuriABLE Goops— Concluded. 3 8 8 . 8 
Spirits and wine........... ..... ..... 413,687 430,721 65,878 53,690 
Starch........ ............ eur 20,669 22,163 23,335 20,422 
Stone, and manufactures of..... . .... 41,762 43,237| 127,138 91,125 
Sugar ............ ........, ......... 22,091 3,680| 303,381 15,026 
Sugar candy and confectionery. sense 52,247 47,612 33,274 26,186 
Tea .................................,.1........ 1... 82,599 88,611 
Tinware and all manufactures of tin..... 4,645 _ 4,885 31,475 26, 125 
Tobacu., and manufactures ....... .... 9,098 7,587 65,085 51,411 
Trees, fruit and shade, vines, &c.. - 2,727 3,193] 102,458 95,986 
Turpentine, | spirits of.................. 7 4 201,795 164,702 
Twine, all kinds............... ....... 29,782 31,941 186,304 150,075 
Varnish............ .. ........ . .... 27,327 29,826 49, 426 42,246 
Vegetables ........... ee ee cesse. 10,562 10,217; 189,862) 178,545 
Watches, and parts of.................. 10,429 11,654) 306,720) 308,190 
Wood, and manufactures of............ 106,555 99,002} 989,034; 988,677 
Woollen manufactures. ...... .... .... 9, 408, 622} 9, 645, 945 157, 866) 152,127 
All other dutiable goods................ "654, 767| 77 2, 802 1, 098, 415| 1, 173, 407 

Total dutiable goods ......... 30,831,809) 31,869,267| 29,505,550} 28,562,050 
FREE Goons. 
Coal, anthracite... ... ................. 3,980 5,466| 5,636,366| 6,349,819 
Diamonds, unset, and diamond dust or 
8,289 46,547 6,433 17,106 
Salt...... .............., ....,....... 256,569} 218,112 1,684 3,266 
Logs, and round unmanufactured tim. 
a loose 231,591| 266,282 
Lumber ‘and timber, plank and board, 
sawn, not shaped, planed or otherwise 
manufactured.... ................. 1,080 294; 753,684] 686,479 
Horses (improvement of stock) Lecce nee 89,481 34,519} 220,997 216, 
Cattle j“ = * .......... 7,155 10,450 4,585 13,065 
Other animals ‘‘ 6... 19,751 27,160 4,029 3,882 
Bristles........ ..........,............ ) 15,387 59,743 45,649 
Eggs.................................. 37 14 26,208 585 
Furs, skins of all kinds, undressed... ... 250,763} 296,648) 290,516) 342,118 
Grease for use of soap stock. .. ........1....... . 14; 209,883} 183,478 
Hides..............,...... Le sr. 75,757 93, 888 1 ,674,877 1,731,053 
Silk, raw......... .... ... ...........1.......... ,459 "206, 285 
Wool, unmanufactured................. 575,427| 07 1,869 682,365) 57 0, 384 
Broom Corn. ..... een... ces eleee.....l.......... 115,479 144, 987 
Fruits, green..........................1..........1.......... 425,014 478,274 
Hemp, undressed...................... 385,732| 474,581 492, 257| 575,985 
Trees, shrubs, plants, vines, &e...... .. 218 138 6, 328 4, 874 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, for Excise...!...... ... 546| 1, 639, 141) 1, 616, 201 
Seeds........... weet tee e enc eete eens : 13,135 16,098 91, 320 7, 040 
LT cc cc 32,736 341,230 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF ARTICLES IMPORTED, &c.—Coneluded. 





























| GREAT BRITAIN. | UXITED STATES 
ARTICLES. | —— 
| Value, | Value, | Value, | Value, 
| 1892. 1893. 1892. 1898. 
! 
| 
Free Goops—Concluded. | 8 $ $ | $ 
Bells for churches..... ................ 12,461 3,978: 15,537 9,819 
Cotton waste ..... . .. ....... . 64,267 55,358  220,127| 271,22 
‘5 wool................ ones 30,132 13,307  8,359,100| 3,188,145 
Drugs, dyes, chemicals and medicines, &c. 702,300) 741,399: 734,367) 896,965 
Nets and seines, lines and twines....... 206,464) 181,999, 256,449; 241,026 
Gutta-percha, crude, India-rubber, un- 
manufactured.................. .... 8,293 35, 249,311! 223,85 
Rubber, crude.................. ..... 859 ' 449,974! = GOR, 804 
Junk and oakum....................... 28,835 32,985 19,322 12,738 
Jute cloth, for the manufacture of bags 
only cen eec neces de nee tee eens ' $00,031; 354,300] ..... .. 53 
Metals, iron and steel, &c., and manu- 
factures of..... ..................... 3,738,001| 3,580,570} 863,983. 1,057,885 
Newspapers, magazines and weekly liter- 
ary papers, unbound..... . ... woes 21,027 22, 537 38,915 36, 136 
Oils, cocoanut and palm................ 22,679 31,555 85,240 96,814 
Rags for the manufacture of paper..... 106,063; 110,509 91,1161 120,601 
Veneers, ivory, sawn only ............ 1,017 6,329 22,552 , 
Articles for the use of the Dominion Gov- | 
ernment, &C........... ............. 185,111 242,040 109,823 106,251 
Articles for the use of the Army and Navy| 484,963! 634,139! 3,547 | 4,115 
Coffee, green, n.8.8....... ...... ...... 149,643! 117,635 ..... en .... 
Paintings, oil or water-colour...... .. 250,382} 185,106 57,139: 38,940 
Settlers’ effects........... ............ 347,132} 611,197! 1,651,972' 1,602 759 
Tea, black, green and Japan............ 1,263,968 1,310,906, lasser. | ......... 
Coin and bullion, except United States! | 
silver COIN ... ...................... | 284,724) 619,073: 1,395,440 5,882,180 
All other free goods ... .............. | 612,952, 713,504 1,570,887! 1,429,511 
Total free goods..... ....... | 10,516,626 11, 280, 264! 28,632,022 29,658,808 
Grand total........ eee ne eees | 41,348,435 43.149,531) 53,137,572 58,220,858 





745. It may be remarked that many articles of import, which 
are really the produce of South America and the West Indies, 
are credited to the United States, from which country thev are 
bought at second hand—as coffee, sugar, hides, &c. 


746. The following table gives the value of goods entered for 
consumption at three periods since Confederation, viz. in 1872, 
1882, and 1892, and shows also the countries from which the 
goods were imported, the value of imports from each country, 
and the percentage in each case to the total imports. 

R 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN CANADA IN 
THE YEARS NAMED, SHOWING THE COUNTRIES FROM WHICH 
IMPORTED, AND THE PROPORTION IN EACH CASE TO THE. 
TOTAL VALUE. 


a a a a 2 









































Value Value Value 
of 3 3 of . 
Imports 0 Impo orte # Imports bp 
COUNTRIES. Entered for| 3 Entered for Entered for | £ 
Con- 8 Con- 5 Con- 5 
sumption, | & | sumption, & | sumption, B 
1872. aw 1882 F4 à 
| ———— — —— 
British Possessions — $ | 8 $ 
Great Britain ........ 63,148,736, 58°63! 650,597,341! 44°92) 41,348,435] 35°35 
British West Indies ..|  1,126,840| 1°08] 1,848,724 1°64]  1,133,982| 0-97 
‘© East ‘eo. 25: 0°00 13,682] 0°07 387,758} 0°33 
“6 Africa... ... .|............|[.... 204,745) 0°18 69,581; 0°06 
‘  Guiana.... . 1,728| 0°00 203, : 0°18 , 0°35 
Newfoundland.... .. 2,718] 0°00 493,509) 0°43 753,249} 0:64 
Australasia ......... 1,103} 0°00 2,157) 0°00 264,783) 0°23 
Other British _ Posses- 
sions.. .. *1,965,869| 1°83! .... ......1. .. |. 14,444) 0°01 
Total.............. 66,247,019} 61°51| 53,423,519] 47°42) 44,382,132) 37°94 
Foreign Countries— 
United States... ..... 35,639,586) 33°09} 48,289,052) 42°87) 53,137,572) 45°43 
'FANCE .............. 1,827,858 1°70 2,097,358} 1°87 2,402,634) 2°06 
German\......... ... 940,732] 0°87 1,480,004) 1°31 5,583,530) 4°77 
Austria 1,4 0°00 26,580! 0:02 169,236; 0°14 
China. ence eee ve 204,344) 0°19 503,210) 0°45 517,032; 0°44 
me en nce e ee caeees 321,791; 0°30 530,767| 0°47 1,071,049| 0:92 
dusuesr eus 66,568| 0°06 998,275| 0°89 1,945,808} 1°66 
pee East Indies..|........ conso... 240,292; 0°21 402,325) 0°34 
French West ‘“ .. 35,906) 0°03 25,895; 0°02 12,493; 0°01 
Spanish ‘“‘ “oo. 1,276,808} 1:19 2, 136, 168} 1°90 2,941,758, 2°52 
Siam .......... .... |. wee ee -e wee osssses cursus. 815; 0:00 
Greece... .. 4,673} 0°00 131,596 0°12 157,710; 0:14 
Holland....... .... 194,712) 0°18 248,043| 0°22 278,288} 0°24 
Italy..... .. . . . , 0°03 93,086| 0°08 341,559 0°29 
Norway & Sweden.... 68,072) 0°06 44,822! 0°04 25,119, 0°02 
Portugal... .. .... | 67,430} 0°06 51,912) 0°08 53,109; 0°05 
IB... . . aa. 49,794) 0°05 7,434 0 00 5,634| 0°00 
Spain.... ... ...... 434,158| 0°40 462, 219] 0°41 396,176| 0°34 
Spanish possessions i in 
Pacific Ocean, . |...) seees 5,675} 0°00 2,316,699} 1°98 
Switzerland... ..... 110,982} 0°10 268,093) 0°24 192,365! 0°16 
Turkey ........ .....1............1. .. 166,835, 0°15 118,368; 0°10 
South America. ... 81,176] 0°08 1, 338, 1°19 465,830; 0°40 
Other foreign countries 102,449} 0°10 79,688} 0°07 61,702; 0°05 
Total .. ........ ' 41,462,097) 38°49) 59,225,411 52-58 58, 72,596,811) 62°06. 
Grand total........ 107,709,116/100°00; 112,648,9271100 "00! 116,978, 943} 100-00 00 








*From B.N.A. Provinces. 
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747. The following table gives the value of goods entered for 
consumption (dutiable being distinguished from free) in each pro- 
vince in 1893, and the amount of duty collected thereon :— 
VALUE OF TOTAL IMPORTS AND IMPORTS ENTERED FOR HOME 

CONSUMPTION BY PROVINCES, 1893 (COIN AND BULLION IN. 

CLUDED.) 





























| 
Toray Iuronrs, | TuPonTs Exvangp ron Cox: 
a ! Derr 
PRovixces. ree co 
utial le | a utiable : Free 
Goods. | Good: | Goods. | Good ia 
| 8 
8,661,581 
8,142,444 
1,224,048 
763,884' 1,058,718 
| exe 
1,220,521 
MS 
57,256. 117,523) 17,561 
091) 51, 606,177. 69,873,871; 51,831, 459) 121, 708,030, 21,161, Ti 





748. Of the total amount of duty collected, $9,498,747, or 45 
per cent, were collected on goods from Great Britain, and $7,- 
636,076, or 36 per cent on goods from the United States, this 
difference being accounted for by the fact that nearly 51 per 
cent of the imports from the States were free goods, principally 
raw material, while only 26 per cent of the imports from Great 
Britain were on the free list. The next largest amounts were 
collected as follows: on goods from France, $1,058,096 ; from 
Germany, $857,264, and from Holland, $815,200. The duties 
on imports from the West Indies were affected by the abolition 
of ne sugar duties, and fell from $1,337,754 in 1891 to $314,148 
in 1893. 


749. The figures in the preceding table must only be taken as 
indicative of the channels by which goods enter the Dominion, 
anl not as by any means representing the individual consumption 
of each province. Quebec contains the principal ports of entry, 
by the St. Lawrence, and Ontario the principal ports of entry for 
goods from the United States ; therefore it is clear that a very 
large portion of the duty collected is really paid by the other pro- 
vinces, and it is probable that the largest portion of the duty 

R 
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* collected in the province of Quebec is actually paid by the pro- 
vince of Ontario. The same remarks are equally applicable to 
exports, even many products of Prince Edward Island being © 
taken across to the mainland and thence shipped from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick ports, to which provinces they are 
credited as exports. According to the Trade and Navigation 
Returns, 102,400 head of cattle were exported from the province 
of Quebec in 1893—that is, from the port of Montreal ; but over 
90 per cent of this number was actually from Ontario. Very 
little of the wheat grown in and exported from Manitoba, is 
credited to that province, but appears in the returns as an export 
either from Ontario or Quebec, according to the situation of 
the port where the export entry is made. A considerable quantity 
of grain grown in Ontario is similarly credited to the province 
of Quebec. Coal from the North-west Territories sent to the 
United States is included in British Columbian exports. These, 
with many other instances that might be given, show that the 
official returns of imports and exports by provinces are of no 
value as indicating the consumption and production of individual 
provinces, and only show which provinces contain the largest 
importing and exporting centres. 


750. The following table shows the growth of the imports of 
raw material since Confederation :— 
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751. The following is a statement of the quantity and value of 
the various articles remaining in the bonded warehouses on the 


30th June, 1892 and 1893 :— 


STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY AND VALUE OF ARTICLES 
REMAINING IN WAREHOUSE ON 30rx JUNE, 1892 AND 1898. 


— — — ———…———…——…——— 


ARTICLES. 











DurrABce Goops. 


Breadstuffe— 
Indian corm....... ......... . Bush 
Oats ..... .................. “6 
Wheat................... ... “6 
Indian meal..... . ........... Brls 
Flour of wheat....... .......... “ 
Coal, bituminous................ Tons. 
Machinery..................... $ 
Spirits and wines— 
randy........... ........... Galls. 
Gin, all kinds .. ........... “6 
Rum......................... “ 
\Whiskey acces caret eeeee “s 
Wines, AT kinda, except apark- 
1: “ 
Wines, sparkling.............. Doz 
Sugar and mo 
Sugar im orted direct — 
bout No. 14 D. S...... ... Lbs. 
Melado, &e., for refining pur- 7 
S _ not imported direct— 
ot above No. 14D.8...... “6 
Tobacco, manufactured— u 
Cigarettes ....... .... ... “ 


Tobacco, manufactured, all other ‘“ 
Swine, slanghtered in bond for ex- 





REMAINING IN WAREHOUSE, 30TH JUNE. 


1892. 
Quantity.| Value. 
$ 
106,102 56,963 
6,986 2,427 
179,306] 173,720 
692 1,6 
1,239 5,395 
65,092] 158,833 
dessous. 124,618 
188,761) 820,197 
219,969 90, 
57,997] 31,169 
92,973 108, 
857, 854 298,428 
9, 977) 71,837 
68,443 1,535 
7,177,398} 186,428 
48,477 1,484 
12,711 17,185 
202 569 
6,965 921 
191,520 9,839 
wet eeeeeee 2,039,348 
*3,701,582 


portation....... .. ...... “6 
All other articles. ............... 3 
Grand total.................l..... .... 








1893." 
Quantity.| Value. 
3 
4, 410 173, 781 
560 708| 474,480 
"999 794 
990 8,520 
85,243| 213,351 
lessres as 212,579 
205,830! 357,916 
284,557| 109, 

70,807| 37,210 
119,424] 165,021 
852,340| 304,523 
Lésererse 115,682 
238,563 4,259 
15,068} 25,761 
512 1,022 
11,933 2: 451 
alice e [2,482,359 
ve ceseeee 4,586,146 





*Not including $440,535, value of goods i in warehousé in B. C.; particulars of ware- 


transactions not given in detail. 
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The accrued duty payable on the above goods in 1892 amount- 


ed to $2,199,871, and in 1893 to $2,544,769, being an increase 
of $344,898, as compared with 1892. 


752. The following table gives the value of exports from Can- 
ada by countries :— 


VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM CANADA BY COUNTRIES. 





Fiscal 
Year 


ended| Great 
30th | Britain. 


June. 





1873. . 
1874... 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878. . 
1879.. 
1880. . 
1881.. 
1882. . 
1883... 
1884.. 
1885. . 
1886. . 
1887... 
1888. . 
1889. . 
1890. . 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1898. . 





United 
States. 


8 


38,743,848| 42,072,526 
45,003,882| 36,244,311 


40,032,902 
40,723,477 
41,567,469 
45,941,539 
36, 295,718 
45,846, 062 
53,571,570 
45,274,461 
47,145,217 
43,736,227 
41,877,705 
41,542,629 
44,571,846 
40,084,984 
38,105, 126 
48,353,694 
49, 280, 858 
64,906,549 
64,080,493 


29,911,983 
31,933,459 
25,775,245 
25,244,898 
27,165,501 
33,349,909 
36,866,225 
47,940,711 
41,668,723 
38,840,540 
39,752,734 
36,578,769 
37,660,199 
42,572,065 
43,522, 404 
40,522,810 
41,138,695 
38,988,027 
48,923,010 


$ 
631,907 
267,212 
212,767 
553,935 
319,330: 
369,391 
714,875 
812,829 
662,711 
825,573 
617,730 
390,955 
303,309 
534,363 
341,531 
397,773 
334,210 
278,562 
258,734 
367,539 
364,047 





, 


8 $ 
76,553} 25,080 
65,511/ 960 
91,019] 7,300 
125,768] 9,417 
34,324] 62,659 
122,254] 47,816 
112,090] 50,596 
82,237| 60,727 
84,932| 46,653 
153,114] 108,082 
133,697| 164,925 
198,575) 144,092 
264,075) 132,695 
253,298| 53,075 
437,536! 72,020 
198,543| 52,317 
143,608] 13,526 
507, us! 69,788 
530, 1421 67,110 
942, sae 93,476 


750 461) | sa 


France. {German y| Spain. |Portugal.| Italy. 


mm mm À me mme lens pme eue 


$ 

191,156 
198,463 
170,784 
127,540 
129,960 
104,028 
135,748 
165,885 
108,594 
149,744 
179,843 
172,252 
166,730 
245,450 
146,528 
155,821 
166,021 
207,777 
120,611 
102,370 

83,001 





Holland 














1873... 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876. . 
1877.. 
1878. . 
1879. . 
1880. . 
1881... 


1883. . 
1884. . 
1885. . 
1886. . 
1887... 
1888 . 
1889. . 


1891. . 


1893. . 
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VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM CANADA BY COUNTRIES. 





18,825 
66,912 
49,998 
40,430 
688,811 


142,358 
195,705 
287,378 
72,885 
6,565 
223,729 
17,087 
64,756 
41,814 
72,672 
56,212 


New- West 


foundland.| Indies. | America. J 


ee ey | OS me 


$ 8 
2,800,555) 3,988, 493 
1,669,079) 3,778,796 
1,901,831) 3,945,506 
1,900,891) 3,675,320 
2,112,106} 3,788,858 
2,094,682) 3,414,147 
1,641, 417| 3,500,670 
1,510,300) 3,544,103 
1,523, 469) 3,147,369 
1,974,928) 2,995,572 


2,187,338} 3,125,031 


1,920,450] 3,119,569 
1,670,968) 2,535,288 
1,754,980| 2,121,570 
1,718,604] 2,075,411 
1,523,827| 2,601,486 
1,308,335) 2,759,455 
1,185,739] 2,719,141 
1,467,908) 3,122,770 
1,750,714! 3,546,559 


2,594,633 3,145,708 


f 


China | 
and 
apan. 


South 





8 $ 
1,285,434| 46,466 
1,212,978| 39,222 

785,797| 37,046 
688,209} 23,075 
651,625) 37,149 
654,357| 102,568 
741,442| 56,651 
789,940| 37,546 
782,111] 19,761 
941,162| 106,676 
1,489,957] 105,388 
1,277,883] 60,979 
1,461,206] 29,918 
1,010,034] 63,118 
1,426,660| 69,196 
1,510,637] 182,448 
1,488,999] 84,174 
1,551,887| 61,751 
1,063,172] 78,791 
1,027,525| 283,251 
1,828,743 341,140 


Aus- 
tralia. 


Other 
Coun- 


Total. 


$ 

41,822 

98,733 
181,938 

79,643 
185,610 
370,723 
290,762 
139,901 
146,363 
340,603 
375,065 
502,181 
415,887 
259,960 
269,471 
446,019 
661,208 
471,028 
589, 100 
436,603 
288, 352 


$ 
277,954 
432,171 
349,411 
988,273 
836,151 
651,655 
587,270 
616,829 
580,881 
655, 267 
451,473 
496, 264 
383, 822 
711,315 
362,540 
454,555 
481,051 
695,924 
523,993 


8 
89,789,922 
89,351,928 
77,886,979 
80,966,435 
75,875,398 
79,323,667 
71,491,255 - 
87,911,458 
98,290,823 

102,137,203 
98,085,804 
91,406,496 
89,238, 361 
85,251,314 
89,515,811 
90,203,000 
89,189,167 
96,749,149 
98,417,296 


744,693) 113,963,375 
683,413) 118,564,352 
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753. The exports are subdivided into (a) exports of Canadian 
produce and (b) exports of foreign articles. 


754. The following table shows the relative values of the do- 
mestic and the foreign exports :— 


CANADIAN PRODUCE. 











: | FOREIGN 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. — Vi Porocutage | PRODUCE. 
ue 
Yam | perdent | ii 
8 8 cts. 8 = 

1868. .......... ....... ....... 48,504,899 14 38 | 84 26 en 
1869............... .......... 52, 400,772 15 35 !: 86 65 3,855,801 
1870.......................... 59,043,590 17 09 80 02 6,527,622 
1871.......................... 57,630,024 16 38 71 70 9,858, 244 
1872............... 65,831,083 18 24 79 66 12,798, 182 
1878..... ........ ............ 76,538,025 20 86 85 24 9, 105,910 
1874...... ................ ne 76,741,997 20 06 85 89 10,614,096 
DC 7 4s  .... . .... 69,709,823 17 94 89 50 7,137,319 
1876........................... 72,491,437 18 35 89 58 1, 204,961 
1877............... ..... wees 68,030,546 16 95 89 66 7,111,108 
1878 ............ pee cece vo 7 5989, 800 16 67 84 45 11,164,878 
1879. .... . eee... 62,431,025 15 07 87 32 8,355, 
1880........................... 72,899,697 17 29 82 92 13,240, 
1881... 83,944,701 19 36 85 40 13,375,117 
1882.................... 94,137,660 21 48 | 92 17 | 7.628, 458 
1883....................... oe 87,702,431 19 79 89 41 | 701,773 
1884. .. 79,833,098 17 80 87 34 , 106 
1883......... ...... ... .. 79,131,735 17 44 88 67 : 8,079,646 
1886................ ........ 71,156, 704 16 95 91 21 7,438,079 
0 7 ... ......... 80, 960, 909 17 47 90 44 8,549,333 
888..... ........... .. .... 81,383,072 17 37 90 22 | 803, 394 
1889..................... ..... 80,272,456 16 95 90 00 455 

dus cca vues sees caves 85,257 ,586 17 80 88 12 9,051,781 
1891... ............... ...... 88,801,066 18 33 90 23, 8,798,631 

eee ce ee souve eeeeeceees 99,338,913 20 2% 87 17 13, 121,791 
1898. .......... .......... .. 105,798,257 21 32 89 23 8,941, 





From this table it appears, first, that the per head value of 
exports of Canada was greater in 1893 than in any previous year 
with the single exception of 1882. Second, that the per head 
value in 1893 was 18°7 per cent greater than the average for the 
twenty-six years of Confederation. Third, that divided into five- 
year periods the proportions of foreign produce i in the total ex- 
ports of the Dominion were: 1868-72, 10°68 per cent ; 1873-77, 
10'03 per cent; 1878-82, 12°24 per cent; 1883-87, 9°54 per 
cent ; 1888-02, 19°06 per cent, and 1893, 7°54 per cent. Thus 
the general trend is towards a larger proportion of our exports 
being our own produce. 
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755. Divided into classes according to their sources the ex- 
ports of Canada are as under :— 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, 1868-1893. 








Domzstic. 


Yen = |———_ - 
Produce | Produce | Produc | Animals | 

of of of and thoir {Agricultural 
the Mine. the Fisheries] the Forest. | Products, 











8 8 $ 8 8 
3,357,510 












33 


EER} 


838 
BE 


8 








gopanoes 
8 


RES 
#82 
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EXPORTS FROM CANADA, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN— Continued. 











Domrstic. | Coin and 
Year. |____—__ —. Bullion, and) Foreign. | Total. 
Manu- Mis- returns, 








15,675,276 |. 
17,456,432 |. 
18,827,380 





3,960,921 | + 
5,157,331 21,791 | 113,968,375, 
7,616,006 | 8,9 [118,564,362 
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756. The following table gives the value of the principal 
articles, the produce of Canada, exported during the last four 


years :— 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA 
DURING THE YEARS 1890, 1891, 1892 AND 1893. 








tu . 
Ashes, all kinds ..... ......... 
Bark for tanning .............. 
Books, pamphlets, maps, &c.. 


res. nes: 


2. ee 9. ss... sses 


eves ssenessn sus 


Codfieh, including haddock, 
ling and pollack 


5e SP ee ewP eo eR ee HOE 








1,919,754 
1,930,175 


1,388,578 


49,108 
1,518,108 
11,045 


536,049 
1,384,875 
44,354 
2,929,873 
495,768 
129,917 
2,082 601 





VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


1 
1,954 
547,58 
386 
’ ’ 
LI , 


11,652, 412 
3,195, 467 
185,848 
1,089, 798 


157,753 
370,301 


3,180,726 
489,148 
741,264 

1,414,562 

1,909,756 
112,360 

1,784,413 


14,393 
1,619,790 
17,324 


1,105,244 
” 21,220 








1898. 


8 
462,253 


1,461,157 


Se 


BEES 
Re 


bd 
vw 


SES 
SE8E5 


mé et 
3 À 
a 
8 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, 
DURING THE YEARS 1890, 1891, 1892 AND 1893—-Concluded. 


2 
a 


VALUE OF ExPORTS. 














ARTICLES — ——— —- 
1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
8 $ 8 $ 

Hay... 1,068,554| 659,489] 800,533! 1,452,872 
Hides, horns and skins, other than fur.. 499,299! 489,004: 477,190 392,368 
Household furniture............ ...... 176,374] 138,705! 63,801 174,621 
Iron and steel and manufactures of..... 294,728 257,461, ‘243,857 316,454 
Leather, sole and upper............... 727,087 ,802, 1,011,673 865,381 
Loge manufactures of... ......... sepals ayes 1 te 1 197 S48 
re soon re ee ee er a , 9 . " 9ULi 51004 
Lumber .................... .... ... 19,147,838] 18,082,265) 16,114,081] 19,771,106 
Malt................................. 150,380 88,174 1,450 1,245 
Meats, all kinds...................... 895, 986,223! 1,856,025| 3,182,576 

Musical instruments ................. 329, 401,553, 396,193 309, 
Nickel ......................... .....]..... . 240,499| 617,639 421,567 
Oatmeal ..... ......... .......... 254,657 45,195] 409,319 625,977 
Oils, fish................... ......... 41,243 18,297 53,553 65,517 
“s mineral, coal and kerosene....... 15,812 18,726, 18,217 6,814 
Be sonnseees ve. 42,362) 118,167 187,086 336,714 
Ores 0) 6) oo) 111,086} 269,169 30,755 3,850 
‘6 mlver.......... ............. .. 201,615) 238,367 | 193,441 65,406 
*© _other........................... 72,583 48,800 48,301 42,039 
Phosphates........................... 401,827| 422,200! 380,462 132,475 
Potatoes ...................... . 495, 745) 1,685 pit 295,421] 421966 

doser + snrssesossvesss co vi £ 
Sand and gravel. Lace nce eccncenceerees 60,359 63,326 60,285 117,760 
Shingles.................. ........... 340,872| 438,929) 599,865 755,813 
Ships sold to other countries........... 442,781] 280,474) 506,747 365,916 
hooks, box and other ................ 198,503 201, 716: 165,053 119,212 
Sleepers and railway ties............... 308,639] 310,676 269,467; 214,892 

Stave bolts........................... 110,093; 133,308] 91,784 108, 
Timber, SQUArE.. .... ... ce... 4, 8, ah 3,084, ae 2,690) a asl 4 
cece cece eet e ese ee à cee eeeee 200, 11 
Other articles..... ............. ..... 4,923,845] 5, 824, 24, 865 6,332,462) 7,278,736 
Total ......... .... .... 82,335,514 85,7 757,744 744) 95,684, 102,006, 490 

Estimated amount short returned at 

inland ports. ....... .............. 2 ,922,072 2,913,994! 3,348,213| 3,482,308 
Coin and bullion......... . . ... ...|.... 1 29,328 306,447 309,459 





Grand total ........ -... | 85,257,586 88,801,066] 9,888,918) 106,798,257 





757- Out of 71 articles enumerated in the foregoing table, 


there were in 1893 compared with 1892, increases in 33, the prin- 
cipal being in exports of butter, cheese, hay, lumber, potatoes, 
oats, wheat, oil cake and meats ‘of all kinds. The principal de 
creases were in exports of copper and silver ore, eggs, barley, 
pease, leather (sole and upper), and phosphates. 
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758. The following table gives the destinations of exports of 

Canadian produce during 1872, 1882, and 1892 :— 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE COUNTRIES TO WHICH GOODS, THE 
PRODUCE OF CANADA, WERE EXPORTED, AND THE VALUE 
AND PROPORTIONATE VALUE OF THE SAME, IN THE YEARS 
1872, 1882 AND 1892. 
































Great Britain .... . .... .... 25,862,940, 37°03! 39,816,813| 42°30) 54, 56°32 
British West Indies ....... 2. 819, 702| 3°32, 1, 677,972| 1°78] 1,643,557| 1°66 
“€ ulAnA ...............1.........|,.... "236,005 0°25 241,874, 0°24 
* Africn..... ..... . .. 1,879! 0°00 95,134; 0 21,556} 0°02 
Newfoundland bev eeeeeeceeenes oo ,648,000' 1°75] 1,533,607) 1°54 
Meee sous wee 40,543, 0°06, , 0°38 462,580) 0°47 
Other British Possessions.. ...|+ 1,777,393) 2°55) 9,137! 0°01 50,931} 0°06 
Total .............., .... 30,002,457| 42 96| 43,841,154! 46°57! 58,903,160] 59°30 
Foreign Countries. | 
United States... ... ... | 36,232,939) 51°88! 45,782,584 48" 6g 34,972 517] 3 21 
France. ............ .... .... 102,242) 0°15 82’ 553 88) "962, 253 0°36 
Germany . . ............... 36,232: 0 05 152, 294 0: 16 824,313, 0°88 
Holland .. 6,376) 0-01! 365,198 0°89| 614,884) 0-52 
Belgium ............. ....... 60,777; 0°09 142,358 0°15, 53,1 , oO 
5 cesser. 209,189, 0°30 163,755) 0°17 149,280, 0°15 
Yortugal. cae soso 122,225) 0°18 142,240! 0°15 102,370! 0°10 
sect eee knee ur. ,384| 0°04 108,082] 0°12 98,476: 0°09 
Ss is West Indies. . cece neees 1,632,681; 2°34) 1,078,258) 1°15) 1,529,684/ 1°54 
trench Sn eee ee 273,547! 0°39 155,219} 0°17 28,978! 0°18 
Danish 6 Lean w eee 55,142; 0°08 52,982) 0°06 »166; 0°08 
South America..... ......... 779,554! 1°12 911,316, 0°97 746,674; 0°75 
t. Pierre. ......... 134,180, 0°19 120,726, 0°13 , 0°23 
St. Domingo... .......... ... 24,157, 0°03).. cesse oe . +... 
Madeira.......... .:... ..... 15,347| 0°02 29,189, 0°03 19,196, 0°02 
Canary Islands..... ......... 24,742, 0:03 0'00)........ |...... 
Sec c eee c nce e uses cee 234: 0°00 19,625) 0°02 20,674; 0°02 
Mexico ........... . ...... 3,300! 0°00 30,391; 0°03 4,544; 0°00 
Norway and Sweden..........|.... - .. 22, 0 02)  257,670' 0°26 
USSiA.......................|.......:.. .. 24,138 0°02 45,065: 0°06 
China. .............. ..... .. 49,711} 0-07] 101,597 0°11) 252833) 0-25 
Japan ........... RE PES 4,735 0°00! 26,927; 0-03 
Sandwich Islands. .... ..... 33,774 0°05 42,622 0°05 17,044 0°02 
Spanish Possessions in Africa.| ......... eus. do... Las loose 20,199, 0°02 
Other Foreign Countries .... 17,286, 0°02 22,548 0°02 34, 879, 0°04 0°04 
Total.................... 39,839,024, 57°04) 50,296,503 8°43) 40,486,753 40°70 
——| — —— |—— 





Grand total.............. 69,841, r481/100°00 00 94,137,657 100- 00 00! 99,338, 913 100" 00 


* Including other British Possessions 
+ $1,767,866 of above amount is exports of B. N. A. Provinces. 
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4 
759. The foltowing table gives the value of exports, the pro- 
duce of Canada, in each class, during the last six years, showing 
the principal countries to which goods were exported :— 
MINE. 

















1,897 4,832 , 

Ro on dend 146,222} 152,871 166,998} 141,385} 202,751 166,124 
Other countries... 94,227 64,284 60, 767 __ 114,729 145,299 99,501 

Total ....... 4, | 4,100, 00,893 4,415, 046 4,853,717 | 5,782, 424 5,906,628] 5,328,835 

FISHERIES. 

Great Britain... .. 1,544,901| 1,249,928) 2,707,422 2,747,882) 3,006,810; 2,347,076 
United States....| 3,123,853 2° 839, 980| 2,850,528! 3,807,786 3,452,036| 3,508,904 
France... ....... 173,082 145,711 80, 465' 59,996 34,944, 124,801 
Germany......... 7,113 11, 200 18,134 30,069 23,852 8,639 
B. W. Indies..... 1,13",130 1,401,367 1,168, 404: 1, 203, 488| 1,014, 1,167,442 
Newfoundland ... 27,705 1,509 2 484! 18,439 7 22,667 
Other countries. ..| 1,786,399) 1,562,513) 1 634,469 1,847,741 2,041, 621 il ,073, 521 

Total........ 7,793,183| 7,212,208| 8,461,906 9,715,401| 9 675,398 | 8,748,080 

FOREST. 

Great Britain.....| 2,469, 758! 9,144,588! 4,342,963) 3,104,676) 2,689,169] 2,469,436 
United States.... 2.155, 539) 2,020,117; 1,956,883} 2,304,035) 2,627,312) 3,094,593 
France .... ...... 4,790 11,718 25,511 2,390 2,646 5,052 
Germany......... 660 5,581 17,793 1,250 2,1961.......... 
B. W. Indies..... 2,764 1,221 1,087 5,593 3,764 4,158 
Newfoundland ... 5,065 2,159 2,963 1,286 1,601 11,088 


Other countries...) 452,970 4180) 33316, 18 1682) 11,399 N 601 
KT 5,091,546 5,189,564] 6,380,516 6,484,912! 5,288,087! 5,592,898 


ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 








| 
Great Britain. .... 16,571,07 al 16,227,060] 18,578,722, 20,991,143 24,068, 081 27,052, 080 
United States.... 1,696, thes 7,187, 006| 5, 966,474 4, 316, 979| 3,985,924' 3,951,850 
France .... .... 33,820 40,024!... ...... 1.030 1,326 
Germany......... Er 60 66,280 152,597 266,425 173,982 171,948 
B. W. Indies..... 12,97: 7 21, 690| 22,247 43,160 49,258 60,887 
Newfoundland ... 372,295} 308,763 276,652 “78708 289,301! 346,065 
Other countries... 63,641 100,088 70, 279) 73,7 77,219. 152,973 





fs 





Total....... .| 24,719, 297| 28, 894,707] 25,106 98 25,967, a | 28,504, 850 $1,796, 499 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 











COUNTRIES. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 
: $ $ $ | + 8 $ 

Great Britain ....| 4,292,640 3,674,055] 3,661,826] 6,254,028] 15,119,780, 15,443,211 
United States....} 10,306,278] 9,125,707| 7,619,253| 7,291,246] 4,573,779! 4,182,105 

France........... 9,783 ,907 1,595 6,965 890 5, 
Germany......... 49,825) 17,011} 184,449) 129,968] 538,314] 395,258 
B. W. Indi s..... 76,800, 128,586} 148,474] 158,836] 287,081; 400,359 
Newfoundland ...| 596,698 386,158) 232,758] 612,274] 728,640| 985,992 
Other countries...| 103,991 80, 80,687 159,675} 218,541] 869,800) 687,529 
Total ....... 15,436, 360) 13,414, 14411 11,908, +080) 1 18,666,858] 22,113 +284 22,049,490 

MANUFACTURES. 


Great Britain ....| 8,225,313| 8,732,300) 11,572, 049 10,293,901| 9,432,071] 10,805,655 
United States... .} 10,118,179} 10,849,538) 10,940,002 12, 466, 846 11, 853, 456 14,330, 152 
France ......... 139,035 135, 037 129, 100! 148,286 "200, 196| 122,614 
Germany...... . 38,253 27,571 70, 971 63, 264 58, ri 59,806 
B. W. Indies..... 278,747 263,725 297, 150 524, 732] 27 0, 576} 373,028 
Newfoundland ... 272,383; 297,419 300,293 262, 817 314, 442) 851,015 
Other countries...| 1, 810, 684] 1,986,926| 2,212,279 1,384,865 1, 006, 453] 1, 919, 761 

Total ...... Le. ‘20,382, 594 22,292,516 25,541,844! 25,142 25,145,071 24,035,488 28, 462,081 


| 


760. The preceding table gives the several values of goods 
exported to principal countries, and the next table shows in 
what proportions to the total exports in each class, goods were 
shipped to the same countries. 

MINERAL PRODUCTS. 





COUNTRIES. 1888. 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. 








| | _ | 

Per cent Per cent|Per cent|Per cent |Per cent|Per cent 

Great Britain... Léssooseee | 11°66 | 9:57 | 13°00 | 14°73 | 11:57 | 4°59 
United States .. ... ......... 81°23 | 84:93 | 81°61 | 79°54 | 81°38 | 89°24 
France. ................ .... 0°07: O12 0°02 0°54 0°38 |........ 
Germany ............. ... .. 1°12 | 0°36 0°35 0°39 0°47 0°71 
British West Indies..... 0°05 0°11 0°32 0°37 0°31 0°49 
Newfoun Co 3°57 3°46 3°44 2°45 3°43 3°11 
Other countries. .............. . 2°30 1°45 1°26 1°98 2°46 1°86 





Great Britain......... ....... 19°82 | 17°38 | 32°00} 28°28 | 31°08 | 26°85 
United States ................ 40°09 | 39°38 | 33:69 | 39:19 | 35°68} 40°07 

CB ss sssmomomeseseee 2 2°02 0°95 0°62 1°40 1°43 
Germany ..... .............. 0°10 0°16 0-21 0°31 0°24 0°04 
British West Indies..... ..... 14:50 | 19°43 | 13°81 | 12:39 | 10°48] 13°35 
Newfoundland .......... Les. 0°36 0:02 0°03 0°19 0°02 0°26 
Other countries. .............. 22°91 | 21°66 | 19°31 | 19:02 | 21:10 | 18°00 
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PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST. 
COUNTRIES. 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. , 1893. 
Per cent|Per cent|Per cent) Per cent Per cent: Per cent 
Great Britain........... ..... 48°51 | 60°59 | 68:07 | 571 49°91 44°15 
United States. .. ....... .. 42°34 | 38°98 | 30°67 | 42: 3 49:68 55°33 
France.... .................. 0°09 0°23 0°40 0°04 00. 0°09 
Germany....... .... ........ 0°01 0°11 0°28 0°02 0°04: ..... 
British West Indies......... .| 0°06 0°02 0°02 0°10 007: OGD 
Newfoundland................ 0°10 0°04 0°05 0°02 0°03 0°20 
Other countries...... ........ 8°90 n°08 0°51 0°30 0°22 0°16 
| 
ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 

Great Britain........... ... 67°04 67-91 74°00 | 80°84 | 84°17 | 85.24 
United States.. ....... 30°73 | 29°87 | 23°76, 16:62 | 18°77 | 12°45 
PANCE. ... eee. ceci eee. o21| 0:14! 0-16 1........1........] .. .... 
Germany..... .... ......... 0:20 0°28 0°61 1°08 0°61 0.54 
British West Indies.......... 0°06 0°09 | 0°09 0°17 0°17 0°19 
Newfoundland... ............ 1°51 1.29, 1:10 1°06 1:01 1:09 
Other countries............ 0°26 0°42 | 0°28 0°28 0°27 0-49 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Great Britain................. 97°81 | 27:39 | 30°75 | 38:44| 68-38 | 70-04 
United States .... ......... 66-77 | 68:03 | 63:15 | 53:35 | 20:68 | 18 74 
Trance ............. 0°06 0°01 0°01 0°05 |... .... 0°02 
Germany......... .... ...... 0°32 0°13 1°55 0°95 2°43 1°79 
British West Indies.......... 0°50 0°96 1°24 1:13 1°30 1°82 
Newfoundland......... ..... 3°87 2°88 1°95 4°48 3°27 4°47 
Other countries. ............. 0°67 0°60 1°34 1°60 3°94 3°12 
MANUFACTURES. 

| 
Great Britain.............. .. 40-5 | 39-17 | 45°31 | 40-01 30-24 | 87-97 
United States 49°64 | 48°67 | 42°91 | 49°58; 49°32 | 50°35 
France ..... ......... ...... 0°68 0°61 0°51 0°59; 0°88 0°43 
Germany....... ............. 0°19 0°12 0:28 0-25: 024 0°21 
British West Indies........... 1:37 1°18 1°16 2°09 1°18 1°31 
Newfoundland ............... 1°34 1°33 1°18 1°06 1°31 2°99 
Other countries............... 6°43 8°92 8°65 5°50 7°93 6.74 


: 761. The United States, it appears, take almost all the mineral 
products exported from this country, and for some time they 
took the largest proportion of agricultural products, but in con- 
sequence of the McKinley tariff, this branch of trade has been 
very largely diverted to Great Britain, which country in 1892 
took 76:27 per cent, and in 1893, 77°64 per cent of animal and 
agricultural products, as compared with 17°2 per cent in 1802, 
and 15°60 per cent in 1893 that went to the United States. 


The 
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shipments of products of the forest to Great Britain appear to 
be on the decline, but to be increasing to the United States. Ex- 
ports of the fisheries to Great Britain decreased in 1893, but in- 
creased to the United States and the British West Indies. 


762. The following table is a statement of the quantity and value 
of exports, the produce of Canada, during the two years 1892 and 
1893, the principal articles being in detail. Complaints were 
frequently being made that the classification in use in the Trade 
and Navigation Returns did not do justice to the manufacturers 
of Canada. A different classification, therefore, has now been 
adopted, the grouping of some of the articles having been 
changed. The principal differences are that scrap iron and salt 
have been transferred from wherever they were found in “ pro- 
ducts of the mine,” and ashes, pot, pearl, leached and all other, 
treenails, lathwood, staves, headings, shingles, box shooks, and 
sawn lumber of all kinds from “ products of the forest” to “ manu- 
factures,” to which class they belong. All the tables in this 
chapter, where exports are given by classes, have been changed 
to suit the new arrangement. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, 
DURING THE YEARS 1892 AND 1898. 








Exports, PRODUCE or CANADA. 


ARTICLES. 1892. 1898. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


a SE 





























The Mine. 8 8 
Coal .... .. ........... Tons. 945,125 | 3,195,467 908,282 | 3,114,658 
Gold-beari quartz, d dust, | 
nuggets, &C. .... ....... |............ 316,177 |........... 247,868 
Copper ore.........,... "Tons. 30,7 70 3, 850 
ee eet eee se. “6 7,316 514,412 5,898 396, 718 
Copper, fine..... ....... Lbs 3,797, 185, 7,177,142 391,969 
Mica............. Los ces Lee se... Lanes 68,466 ,..... ...... , 900 
Nickel ..... ...... . .. Tons. . 7,617 617,639 4,462 427,557 
Phosphates.............. ‘e 17,243 380,462 11,890 132,475 
Gypsum........ Lors . 178,518 194,304 176.489 178,979 
Iron ore ......... co... «6S 7,707 36,935 7,811 26,114 
Silver ore........... we! OSS 325 493,441 418 65,406 
Stone, undressed .... .. ‘6 38,883 50,589 33,377 44,733 
Mineral oil, crude . csv Galls. 440,395 18, 137 176,990 6,714 
Other articles .. . .... . ....|.... . .. 102,996 |............ 194,994 








Total produce of the mine..|.... Lonseses 5,905,628 |...... .. …. 5,328,835 | 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, 
DURING THE YEARS 1892 AND 1893—Continued. 


—<—— 


Exports, PRODUCE or CANADA. 


ARTICLES. 1892. 1893. 


Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 






































The Fisheries. 8 _£ 
Fish, preserved.......... Lbs. | 22,664,332 2,914,768 | 21,364,157 2,691,708 
‘6 fresh... .... .. ........1.... ...... 1,167,237 |....... .... 1,237,227 
Salmon, fresh ..... ..... Lbs. 1,145,163 126,518 1,229,553 123,716 
‘“  pickled. ....... Brls. 2,350 33,411 2,759 43,378 
Fish, salted, dry......... Cwt. 689, 482 3,146,799 711,837 3,009,816 
wet...... es eee 1,046,335 |........ ... 898,263 
“6 emoked doses Lbs. | 3,730,317 70,736 4,670,853 69,689 
“oil of ..... ........ Galls. 172,396 53,568 203, 556 65,517 
‘ fur and skins of.......... |............ 1,106,244 |......... .. 593,892 
Other articles. .. .......... |............ 10,797 1..... ...... 14,844 
Total produce of the fisheries|......... .. 9,675,398 |............ 8,743,030 
The Forest. 
Timber, ash....... ... . Tons. 3,349 42,038 4,956 67,471 
birch ........ . 29,328 235,075 26,672 1,996 
“ elm.......... . ‘* 14,545 198,627 14,367 190,362 
‘© maple ..... .... se 364 4,103 303 634 
“6 onak........ .... «4 20,853 431,201 23,805 508,638 
“ pine, white...... “ 118, 628 1,573,818 97,656 1,368,971 
se red. ... .. ‘ 7,131 62,041 8,044 78,130 
‘* all other........ “ 4,577 44,053 2,560 32,172 
Basswood, butternut and 
hickory. cesse M. ft. 2,613 54,493 782 25,366 
Firewood. ...... ....... Cords. 179,158 370,301 181,417 354, 429 
Saw-logs,shingleand stave 
bolts.............. .......1.,........ .| 1,207,710 |............ 1,622,244 
Sleepers and railroad ties. Pieces 1,467,462 259,467 1,410,701 214,892 
Knees and futtocks...... 16,308 14,169 22,195 14,066 
Spars and masts..... .. “s 11,198 12,688 1,805 7,933 
op, hoop, telegraph and 
other poles................. |.... . ..... 83,581 | ........... 114,090 
Woods, all other...............|. Less 694,722 |. .......... 788,569 
Total produce of the forest.|............ 5,288,087 |............ 5,592, 893 
Animals and their Products 
Horses ........... ..... No. 11,063 | 1,354,027 13,219 | 1,461,157 
Horned cattle........... “ 107,179 7,748,949 107,224 7,7 15,083 
Swine ........ ee “6 284 1,638 14,800 146,090 
Sheep....... .... “ $29,427 1,385,146 360,509 1,247 ,835 
Other animals,and poultry RS PRE . 49,652 |............ 61,127 
Bacon and hams......... Cwt. 121,424 1, 152,006 185,043 1,970,518 
Beef and mutton........ “ 5,285 20,112 4,461 28,950 
Pork.................... ‘ 1,424 7,866 9,080 81,953 
Tongues................. Lbs. 4,340 359 3,106 237 
Other meats ............ “s 6,597,016 649,204 | 10,585,224 1,030,078 


Bones.................. Cwt. 148,735 84,455 128,780 68,726 
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QUANTITY ANT VALUE OF EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA 
DURING THE YEARS 1892 AND 1898—Continued. 








ExPORTS, PRODUCE or CANADA. 


ARTICLES. 1892. 











Quantity. Value. 


























ns ne me ees | SD 
Animals and their Products. 8 
IBotter.................. Lhe. | 5,736,696 | 1,056,058 
et ere le eee eee ses Dee 118,270,082 11,652,412 
eue teccce seu ,931,: 1,089,7 
KEfurs, dressed and un- 
reased............ ess one ses 1,555, 142 
Xides, horns and skins, 
other than fur......... .... . sees 477,190 
cece ec ae conan cee Lbs. 31,886 2,504 
Sheep pelts... .. ....... No. 53,690 21,624 
OW . ccc cece cee Lbs. 6,811 425 
(oe) .... ....... “ 916,390 200,860 
< ther articles... ....... re ouos cos 85,423 
Total, animals and their 
products ..... ......| ........... 28, 594,850 
Agricultural Products. 
Harley .... .. ........ Bush.| 6,202,768 | 2,613,363 
Fe ... css - 221,251 190, 
MW Reans....... ........... “6 315,563 411,645 
Iran ................ see Cwt. 186,729 145,143 
Wax ooo. cece ees ‘6 38,457 112,360 
Ifour. .. ..... . ...... Bris. 380,996 1,784,413 
Fruit, green. ........... ....|............ 1,557,650 
ay ................... Tons. 84,926 800, 5s 
Edops.................... Lbs. 24, 953 4,250 
Wndian corn. 1000000720 Bush. 922 
Maple sugar. Lis 74373 | 61410 
SURAr...... ..... 174, ,410 
de scssonsosessosee Brla. 122, 667 , 
snonssse ve . .. .- Bush 6,414,329 2,241,256 
Pease, whole and split... ‘‘ 4,639,823 3,450,534 
Retr “ 586,196 | 295,421 
CDther grains and seeds.........|............ , 
"EX leaf ............ Lbs 36 
VV O8 .. so... cou. . |... 80,919 
bonnes ose Bush.| 8,714,154 6, 947,834 9,271,885 7,060,033 
Other articles.............. RS EEE 124,889 | ... . 326,267 
Total, agricultural products. .|............ 22,113,284 |............ 22,049,490 
Manufactures. 
om... oe ee 13,490 |............ 69,504 
Bread and biscuits. ...... Cwt. 3,561 16,818 5,746 30,77 
consensus vos Lbs. »505 2,796 191,217 6,043 
Carriages. ............... No. 513 41,443 736 46,500 
use a ccccceeee can eleecse. ee. 322,711 | .. ........| 371,477 
Clothing, hats and caps........|.. ......... ,326 |............ 51,478 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA 
DURING THE YEARS 1892 AND 1893— Coneluded. 


Exports, PRODUCE or CANADA. 


: ARTICLES. 1892. 1898. 





























Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
Manufactures—Con. | $ 8 
| 
Cordage, junk and oakum .....|...... ..... 44,927 | ........... 53,024 
DO ......... .........1........... 17,324 |............ 8,7 
Glass and earthenware.........l........... + 1,964 | ........... + 4,648 
Gypsum and lime......... or. ..... Les. 125,524 |............ 135,562 
Iron, scrap....................|.... ...... 3,546 |.. ......... 3,543 
Iron and hardware... .. ......|...... ..... 143,280 |............ 160,957 
Leather and manufactures of...| .... . .... 1,052,947 |........ .. 911,164 
Boots and shoes ..... es vu 75,900 !............ 91,565 
Machinery ............... ....1........ .. 478,243 |............ 596, 145 
Musical instruments sos |... 1... 896,193 |............ 309,300 
Oil cake... .......... Cwt. 159, 206 187,086 101,250 336,714 
rs 42,284 |...... ..... 36,725 
Sewing machines........ No. 1,668 21,566 766 18,062 
Stone, wrought.... ......... |............ 33,085 |........... 30,277 
Salt .... ... .......... Bush. 3,250 763 4,010 955 
Tobacco, snuff and cigars. . Lhe. 256, 627 16,569 581,731 49,849 
Woollens ES PRE 80,644 |  .... 35,992 
Wood.........................1......... oe 18,080,080 |..... .... | 22,048,007 
Ale and beer............. Galls. 60,424 28,622 55,561 656 
Whisky and other spirits ‘‘ 37,348 90,697 54,381 139,394 
Ships sold to other coun- 
CTICEB. we cee ee Tons. 36,399 506, 747 31,317 363,916 
Other articles...... ..........1............ 2,109,918 1............ 2,525,035 
Total, manufactures... .....| .......... 24,085,488 |..... ...... 28,462, 051 
Miscellaneous ...... ...... ...1..... ...,.. 71,618 |... ........ 98, 692 
Coin and bullion, produce of 
Canada... ....... ....... |....... ... 306,447 |. .......... 309,459 
Estimated amount sbort. ......| ....... 3,348,213 |............ 3,482,308 
Total exports, produce of 
Canada..................|... ....... 99,388,918 | .. ....... 105,798, 257 
Goods not the produce of Canada] ........ .. | 18,121,791 |... .. ... .| 8,941,856 
Coin and bullion, not the pro- 
duce of Canada .......... |... 1,502,671 |.......... 3,834, 239 
Grand total, exports....... | sons | 113,963,375 |........... | 118,564,352 
+Glassware only. 


There were increases in the value of domestic exports in 
1893 as compared with 1892 in products of the forest, in animals 
and their products, and in manufactures. A slight decrease is 
observable in exports of agricultural products, due principally to 
the decreased export of barley and pease. Fisheries and the 
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mine show decreases, the first being generally short in the dif- 
ferent articles coming under this head. 


763. The following table shows the relative value of articles, 
the produce of Canada, exported to Great Britain and the United 
States in the years 1892 and 1893 :— 

















Great BRITAIN. Unrrep STATES. 
ARTICLES. ——— 
Value, Value, 
1892. 1893. 
8 $ 
Asbestus............ .... ...... ... 106,989 20,050 
cece où srsrosesesseseusserouse 58,101 64,494 
Gold-bearin , quartz, nuggets, dust, &c..|..... .... 100 
Gysum, Crude ....... .... ............1..........1.......... 
Mica..... .. .. sous ween tone oc... 10,024 
Oils, mineral, coal and kerosene........1..... ....1.......... 
Ore, antimony... nues cee 601..........1.......... 
‘_ copper and fine copper. sonner - 28,150 20,180 
66 ON. ....... uses secs seeseuele eoseseceloessseesse 
‘‘ manganese... . ............ .. noue Joss... 
‘6 nickel. soso ce Leese eeceaee 151,122 27,600 
‘ giver. ............,..,..........1..........1. 4, 
Phosphates............ ... . ......... 336,745 97,737 
Stone and marble, unwrought ns ns Pe .. 
aters ......... ........ ............ 52 313 
Lobsters, fresh . 761... ...... 
ned. our. 807,814; 829,334 
Fish, all kinds.................. 1,222,961 928,322 
tel and skins of marine animals....... 948, 038 580,518 
Ashes, pot, pearl and other. ............ 61,581 53,561 
Bark, tanning....... rr ers (aaa 
IFEWOOd ..... .... ... ....... cece fee ee tee 3 
Hoop, telegraph, hop and other poles 1 440 7 200 
eee c ence cee teccesecerteee uses , , 
Lumber.............................. 6,702,698| 8,265,151 
Masts and spars. .... ...... ... wees 1,965 707 
Shingle and shingle bolts............... *7,596).... .... 
Sleepers and railway ties ..............|......... 2,247 
Stave bolts............................1... ......1......., 
Shooks, box and other................. 42,784 32,984 
Timber, square............... ........ 2,575,191} 2,425,722 
OTBOB. ..... ccc ce cece cee meet es ences 4,785 274,310 
Horned cattle.............. ... ..... 7,481, 613} 7,402, 
bane de ee been cece ences eee eeete voelosesesssse 14,704 
Sheep......... . . .................. 288,145} 183, 
Poultry and otheranimals ............. 3,349 904 
Butter eeeeees vs cure ges cere ences 877,456) 1,118,614 
Cheese................ ....... Docs 11, 593, 690 13,360, 237 | - 
Eggs. ... ...... .................... "592,218 538,944 
ae # 


* Shingles only. 
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VALUES OF ARTICLES (PRODUCE OF CANADA) EXPORTED TO 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 





ARTICLES. 





Value, Value, 
1892. 1898. 
8 $ 
Furs, dressed.......................... 6,800 8,1 
‘6 undressed....... ................ 1,204,004; 1,061,584 
Hides, horns and skins, other than fur.. 650 5,307 
Honey................................ 1,185 2,219 
Lard ...................... sees scene 2,001 65,861 
Bacon. .................. «so... ses 1,089,960| 1,828,555 
Hams.......... ...... sos... 54,939 132,091 
Mutton..................sessssseses cles es esseselessesese 
Ork.. see onoosnossesrse 194 46, 
Meats, canned.................... .... 628,727| 1,001,814 
Meats, all other, N.E.S............. eee 6, 13,918 
Sheep pelts.. .........................1,... .....1... . aes 
O0Û. .....................eseseooselososnsss le... | 
Bran ............ ss... 86, 961 87,506 
Fa ocsseloosss.see 
—Applee, OF TIPE ...........ss..see 1,405,527) 2,247,482 
Fruits, other....................... 34,531 78, 
Barley ............ . Lessons eee 1,223,844| 278,515 
Beans ......................,. ....... 5231.......... 
Oats... ........... ... . . ......... 1,975,485| 2,187,145 
Pease, whole and split................. 422, 1,795,768 
a 56,198 24, 
Co a 5,726,505) 6,666,382 
Grain, all other... .............. .... 63,775 32, 947 
Flour, wheat......... ......... ns. 1,110,368) 851,026 
Oatmeal............................... 381, 294 
Hay .. ..................,........... 167,604 515,461 
Malt cross cnrs cecccene se se ofosssses o- . 
Potatoes .... ....... Law cee ee cccetens 1,810 2, 
Seeds, clover and grass. ... . ........ 398,898) 136,151 
Straw ... .. cece cece cece cence cenctleccceeees 875 
Vegetables ........... ................ 260 26,644 
Agricultural implements............... 214,091 539 
Books, pamphlets, maps, &c............ 24,420 13,507 
Carriages, carts, wagons, &c........ .. 7,187 16,265 
Clothing and wearing apparel....... vee 2,491 3,568 
Cordage, rope and twine................ 2,200 295 
ttons.... ..... "Lecce cece neneccenns 3,467 2,025 
Extract of hemlock bark............... 150,714} 106,596 
Furs........... css... ee 4 603 
Grindstones.. “ster oun gites ses 709 
psura, or plaster, ground...... PR PRES ces solos. 
Sowing machines ND EEE EEE EP EEEEEEEE 6,062 8,470 
Iron and steel, manufactures of. ........ 104,074 94,495 
Junk and oakum ....... ...... nos. 1,049 
Leather, sole and upper................ 949,820; 758,684 
sé manufactures of. ........ .... 5,691 31,090 
Lime and cement...................... 100 4,525 


UKITED STATE. 


Value, Value, 
1892. 1898. 
8 $ 
14,420 7,159 
318,315! 378, 
470,718| 385,246 
73 325 
12 8 
369 288 
46 48 
344 158 
12,7 5,606 
112 323 
ss. 4 
18,719] . 17,440 
21,624 66,939 
200,125; 228,090 
51,318 88,016 
124,082 
27,661 7,249 
150,385 227 
1,354,485; 638,271 
408,520; 351,058 
54,623 22,223 
483,814 427,136 
88, 5, 
871,263| 246,568 
124,183 74,531 
14,448 7,080 
4,722] 115,962 
598,567| 854,958 
20 19 
41,886, 259,17 
24,374 78,116 
14,168 25,117 
70,064; 106,873 
4,443 16,37 
38,061 44,008 
15,642 17,898 
20,148 $1,251 
566 2,579 
63,027! 105,133 
766, .. ...... 
14,209 6,664 
19,947 24,754 
546 27,091 
9,158 13,758 
702 82,241 
22,941 006 
2,229 1,964 
37,502 18,901 
125,081 96,665 
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VALUES OF ARTICLES (PRODUCE OF CANADA) EXPORTED TO 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 














GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED STATES. 
ARTICLES. ————— _ 
Value, Value, Value, Value, 
1892. 1898. 1892. 1893. 
8 8 $ $ 
Musical instruments............,...... 295, 469 214,527 41,214 48,916 
ilcake ... ... ..................... 88,802; 251,859 98,279 $4,841 
Ships sold to other countries............ 600! 115,633 8,000! ..... .. 
tarch ................0. cesse , 15,505 5,795 2,259 6 
Stone, wrought, and marble............ 760 1,057: 8,814 2,814 
Household furniture .................. 17,419 33,350! 43,418} 123,872 
Doors, sashes and blinds.......... sees 115,967 109,099! 2,697 1,441 
Pails, tubs, churns, &c........... eases 7,058 10,811: 351 30 
Other manufactures of wood ..,. ... .. 345,026| 335,248, 524,194] 572,782 
Woollens .. ................. ......... 1,965 6,368! 922 1,645 
Apples, AC ss. à « ...... 10,692! nl 491 * 
Ail other articles of export. ........... 298,408} 289,821! 2,556,894) 3,172,545 
Total................,...... 54,949, 055 508,08 $1,317,857| 33,813,802 





*Included in ‘‘ Fruits, all other.” 


764. The exports to Great Britain in 1893 exceeded the im- 
ports by $20,775,268, and were the largest in the history of the 
Dominion with the exception of those of 1892. The imports 
from the United States exceeded the exports to that country by 
$21,142,836. 

The total trade with Great Britain in 1893 amounted to $107,- 
385,718, and with the United States to $108,988,856, exceeding 
that of the previous year by $834,030 and $6,031,792 respectively. 

The combined trade with the two countries constituted 87°4 of 
the aggregate trade of Canada, which is the exact percentage 
during the previous six years. The trade with Great Britain in 
1893 was 43°36 per cent of Canada’s total trade, as against 42:66 
per cent for the three previous years ; that with the United States 
was 44'OI per cent, compared with 45'00 per cent for the three 
year period, 1890-2. | | 

. 765. Of otr-total expiorts‘in 1893 Great ‘Britain and the United 
States took 91'09 per cent, as compared with 91:16 per cent in 
1892, and 91°88 in 1891. 
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766. The following is a comparative statement by countries of 
the exports from Canada in 1892 and 1893 :— 


Value of Total Exports. 





CoUNTRIES. — —— — 
1892. 
$ 

Great Britain... .................. 64, 906,549 
United States....... ,............ 988,027 

Germany cece cece ween cee eeeeences 942, 

Lecce cee cencepecetarecenees 367, 
British West. ‘Indies enssssss corse 1,722,679 

* D ses ,823, 
+Other British Possessions.......... 331,981 

0 Os , 

China............. . russes a , 
South America cee e cence cere cens rs 
Newfoundland cece cece eet eneereete 1,7: 0,714 
«rr 93,476 
olland.......................... 567,879 
Italy.............................. 149,280 
Greece............................1............ 
Portugal.......................... 102,370 
Norway and Sweden............... 257,670 
Austi 1B.............. 463,880 
USBIB. ... +. cee cece eee acces 45,065 
Denmark............... ... ..... 5,984 
St. Pierre....... Lessssesssssesseee, 245,611 
Hawaii Islands.................. |.. ..... _ 
+Spanish Possessions............. 20,448 
Other countries..... ........ ..... 88,319 

Total...................... 


1898. 


pr PE 
BREEZES « 
RSRRÈSE 


por 
STE 
AS 


EEE 
FRSSEBSS 


£25 
8 





Increase. | Decrease. 


a@eoeen ee ee 


0... 


112,963,375 | 118,564,352. 4,000,977 | 


*Includes Danish, Dutch, French and à Spanish West Indies. 


_ Not elsewhere specified. 


ess svsses 


es =... 


ss... 


se 


2000... 


767. There was an increase in value of exports to eleven coun- 
tries, the largest increase being in exports to the United States, 
the value of which showed an increase of nearly five million dol- 
lars, the other principal increases being to British West Indies, 
Newfoundland, South America, Belgium, and the Hawaii Islands. 


The principal decreases were in ex 
Australasia and Holland and the 


rts to the United Kingdom, 
est Indies other than British. 
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768. Though the annual value of the exports has necessarily 
varied from time to time, it will be seen that e has been a 
steady increase in the aggregate value at the end of each period, 
the aggregate of the period ended 1892 showing an increase over 
that ended in 1872 of 53 per cent. 


769. The proportions of the aggregate value of exports to 
principal countries, to the total exports, during each period of 
five years, are given below. 


PROPORTIONS TO TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS THE PRODUCE OF 
CANADA TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, FOR QUINQUENNIAL 
PERIODS BETWEEN 1868 AND 1892. 


, 1868 1873 1878 1888 1888 
to to to to to 
COUNTRIES. 1872, 1877, 1882, 1887, 1892, 


inclusive. | inclusive. | inclusive. | inclusive, | inclusive. 


me ee | oe | eee | 





Per cent. | Per cent. | inclusive. | Per cent. | Per cent. 





Great Britain.......... .... 37°53 47°68 47-96 46°62 41754 
United States............... 51°50 41°31 41:76 44°11 43°44 
France...................... 0°24 0°38 0°78 0°54 0°37 
Germany. ...... Lanne eeeeee 0°06 0°10 0°14 0°30 0°49 
Other European countries... 0°68 0°82 0°99 0°88 0 78 
British West Indies......... 3°23 2°88 2°41 1°83 1°82 
Other $6 keene eeee 2°71 2°25 1°86 1°38 1°46 
Newfoundland............ : 1°88 2°33 1°98 1°79 1°47 
Other British possessions. ... 0 86 0°53 0°76 0°87 0°91 
‘* Foreign possessions... 1°31 1°72 1°36 1°73 1:72 
Total.... ........ 10000 10000 100-00 100°90 100°00 


770. The bulk of the exports has always gone to Great Britain 
and the United States, and from the foregoing figures it will be 
found that while the exports to Great Britain have increased 26 
per cent, those to the United States have decreased 16 per cent. 
The proportion of the exports going to Great Britain and the 
United States to the total exports is increasing, as while during 
the first two periods, it remained about the same, viz., 89 per 
cent, in the third period it was 89°72 per cent, and in the last two 
periods, 90°73 per cent and 90°98 per cent respectively. The ex- 
port trade with the British West Indies has steadily declined dur- 
ing the whole period of 25 years, while the proportions of the 


export trade with other parts of the world have not varied very 
much. 
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771. The next table is a comparison of the exports of 1893 


with those of 1892, 


worked out in a similar manner to the com- 


parison of the imports, the details of the method having been 


given previously in 


paragraph 737. 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, 
IN 1898, COMPARED AS TO QUANTITY AND VALUE WITH 1892. 
(COIN AND BULLION AND ESTIMATED AMOUNT SHORT NOT 


INCLUDED.) 


ARTICLES. 


a ee ee ee 


Animals, living— 
H 


Hams... .......... 
Meats, ail other. ween 
Butter.. . sos. 


Salmon douces sors 


Potatoes............., 

Spirits, including ale 
and beer. . 

Malt. ............... 

Other articles. ........ 


Total... ....... 


VALUE. INOREASED OR DECREASED VALUE. 











Actual | At Prices Due to Variation in | Actually 




















in oO - ———| more or less 
1898. 1892. Quantity. Price. than 1892. 
8 $ | 8 8 8 
1,461,157| 1,618,000! + 264,000! 167, 000! + 107,130 
7,745,083| 7,751,000) + 2,000 — 6,000 — 866 


3, 
1,247,855; 1,516,000|+ 131,000 — 268,000 — 187,291 
146,090 85,000! + 83, »000,+ 61,000, + 144,452 
61,127 63, 000; + 13,000 — 2,000 + 11, 475 
10,661,312] 11,083,000 + 493,000 — 372,000! + 121,900 




















1,830,368] 1,689,000,+ 545,000: + 191, oool+ 736,168 
140,150! '118,000'+ 60,000! + 22,000,+ 82,349 
1,162,058} 1,124,000'+ 420,000: + 38,000 + 458,089 
1,296,814! 1,295,000! + 239 000! + ‘2,000 + 240,756 
13,407,470! 13,198,000 + 1,645,000/+ 210, 000 + 1,765,058 
868,007| 935,000 — 155,000 — 67,000 r 991,791 


| 

3,014,228 3,235, 000, + 78,000 — 221,000, — 143,011 
2,071,225) 2,292,000, + 382,000 — 221,000 + 161,469 
,037,942; 1,010,000 —  404,000/+ 28,000 — 376,620 
1,956,657| 1,996,000!— 28,000|— 40,000 — 68,590 
2,731,223| 2,484,000 + 1,039,000}+ 247,000! + 1,286,340 
99,699; 195,000 + 180,000, + 5, +, 185,307 
169,094) 154,000 — 21,000)+ 15,000 — 5,852 
944,355} 1,025,000 — 1,588,000i— 81,000 — 1,669,008 

355,682| 360,000 — 52,000|— 4,000 — 
2,553,910| 2,542,000! + 301,000, + 12,000 + 312,654 
2,578,632| 2,541,000|/-- 910,000) + ,000|\— 871,902 
7,060,033} 7,393,000) + ,000 — 333,000! + 112,182 
346,541; 395,000 — 172,000, — 49,000 — 221,597 
1,741,028| 1,921,000;+ 137,000 — 180,000 — 48,385 
625,977| 629,000, + 220,000, — 3,000, + 216,658 
15, 5 2 57.000 — 39 — 39,311 


802,272 808,000|+ ‘446,000 — 6,000 + 441,848 


47,496,890 48,024,000| + 2,973,000|— 528,000! + 2,444,961 


ee ee | ee | meme eme Cee | es sucres 
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EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, 
IN 1893, &c.—Continued. 


















































VALUE. INCREASED OR DECREASED VALUE 
ARTICLES. . Due to variation in Actually 
Actual At Prices |___ __ ______| _moreor 
in 1898. of 1892. ° less than 
Quantity. Price. 1892. 
Sundry Raw Ma- 8 8 8 8 $ 
terials— 
Asbestus.......... 396,718 412,000 |— 103,000 |— 15,000 '— 117,694 
Bark for tanning. 205,495 208,000 |— 9,000 |— 8,000 '— 12,05 
eB........ .... 68,726 73,000 |— 12,000 |— 4,000 [— 15,129 
Coal.............. 3,114,558 3,071,000 |— 125,000 |+ 44,000 !-- 80,909 
Copper........... 395,819 357,000 |+ 140,000 |+ 39,000 |+ 179,216 
Firewood......... , 375,000 |+ 5,000 |— 20,000 |— 15,872 
we ec eecncwenes , 102,000 — 10,000 |+ 22,000 |+ 11,722 
sonore 1,517,157 1,559,000 |+ 443,000 — 42,000 |+ 401,24 
Mica............. 92,5 30,000 — 34,000 |+ 63,000 |+ 28,821 
Nickel............ 427,557 362,000 |— 256,000 |+ 66,000 |— 190,082 
Phosphates........ 132,475 262,000 |— 118,000 |— 130,000 |— 247,987 
Timber, square 2,451,374 2,357,000 |— 234,000 |+ 94,000 |— 139,582 
Ool .... ....... 228,31 256,000 |+ 55,000 |— 28,000 |+ 2,451 
Other articles..... 4,618,636 4,814,000 |— 306,000 |— 195,000 |— 500,991 
Totals 14,127,866 | 14,238,000 |— 564,000 |— 109,000 |\— 672,459 
Oùils.............. 82,706 77,000 |+ 2,000 | + 6,000 | + 7,818 
A Manufactures, k 
shes, pot, pear 
other........... 120,886 119,000 |+ 4,000 |+  2000/+ 6,228 
Barrels, empty... 16,928 23, + 4,000 |— 6,000 |— 2,390 
Baswood, butternut 
and hickory..... 25,366 16,000 |— 38,000 | + 9,000 |— 29,127 
ATTIASES......... 46,500 59,000 [+ 18,000 |— 13,000 '+ 5,055 
Cotton waste...... 52,594 51,000 |—!:} 17,000 |+ 2,000 '— 15,168 
Deals..... ....... 7,762,275 7,215,000 |+ 746,000 |+ 547,000 |+ 1,298,104 
Deal ends. ........ 295, 478 , + 4,000 | + 1,000 | + 4% 
Extract of hemlock 
rk.......... a 108,085 99,000 |- 59,000 |+ 9,000 |— 49,668 
Joists & scantlings 156,7 146,000 | + 27,000 |+ 11,000 | + 22 
Junk and oakum.. 34,538 32,000 | + 8,000 | + 2,000 | + 9,701 
Knees and futtocks 14,056 19,000 |+ 5,000 |— 5,000 #— 113 
Laths, palings and 
pickets... ...... 506,827 444,000 |+ 80,000 |+ 63,000 |+ 143,555 
Stove bolts........ 108,365 104,000 |+ 13,000 |— 1,000 |+ 11,581 
Masts and spars... 7,933 2,000 |— 11,000 |+ 6,000 |— 4,7 
Musical instrum’ts 809,300 271,000 |— 125,900 |+ SR 000 '— 86, 
Oil cake.......... 336,714 119,000 |— 68,000 |+ 218,000 |+ 149,628 
Planks and boards| 9,640,638 | 9,642,000 |+ 1,592,000 |— 2,000 ;+ 1,590,330 
Shingles.......... 755,813 766,000 |+ 166,900 | — 10,000 |— 155,94 
Ships............. 863,916 436, — 71,000 |— 72,000 J— 1428 
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EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, 
IN 1893, &c.—Concluded. 















































VALUE. INCREASED OR DECREASED VALUE. 
ARTICLES, | Due to variation in Actually 
Actual in | At Prices | more or 
1893. of 1892. less than 
| Quantity. Price. 1892. 
Manufactures- Con $ 8 | $ $ $ 
Shouks, box & other 119,212 112,000 |— 53,000 |+ 7,000 |— 45,841 
Sleepers and rail- 
road ties........ 214,892 249,000 |— 11,000 |— 34,000 |— 44,575 
Sewing machines.. 18,062 10,000 |— 12,000 | + 8,000 |— 3, 504 
Tobacco. ........ 49,849 38,000 |+ 21,000 |+ 12,000 |+ 33, 280 
Other articles. .... 6,769:429 | ~ 6,513;000 | + : 718,000 + 256,000 | + 974, 344 
Total....| 27,829,424 26,780,000 +° 2,941,000. + 1,049,000 + 8,990,095 
Miscellaneous... .. 1,808, 292 1 "1,794,000 000 [+ 416, 000 + 14,000 |+ 430,027 
Grand total....... 102, 006, 490 101,946, 000 +. 6,261,000 + 61,000 |+ 6,322,237 


772. The above table may be summarized as follows :— 


« | 
| More or Less THAN 1892. 



































Value 
ARTICLES. Exported, — - — - - 
1893. | 
Quantity. Price. Together. 
EP PS __ _— 
8 | $ 8 8 
Animals, living..... . ....... 10,661,312,+ 493,000 —  272,000/+ 121,900 
Articles of food and drink... 47, 496,890|+ 2,973,000—  528,000/+ 2,444,861 
Sundry raw materials . . .. .| 14,127,866— 664,000 — 109,000— 672,459 
Oils................. ......... 82,706)/+ | 2,000 + 6,000! + 7,813 
Manufactures ................. 27,829,424/+ 2,941,000'+ 1,049,000! + 3,990,095 
Miscellaneous. ................ 1 808,292 + 416,000! + 14,000! + 430,027 
Total... ............ 102,006,490 + 6,261,000|+  61,000/+ 6,322,237 


773. The export trade of 1893 showed a large increase in its 
volume, at very much the same prices as in 1802. 
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774. The condition of the export trade of the last four years 
is more clearly shown by this method, in the following table, than 
it could be by a mere statement of actual values :— 


1890... 1891. 1892. 1893. 


Actual value of exports... $82,335,514 $85,757,744 $95,684,253 $102,006,490 
Value at prices of previous 


Year... .. ...... ..... 82,120,000 88,228,000 96,734,000  101.946,000 
Variation, from price..... + "212,000 — 2,470,000 — 1,050,000 + 61,000 
do quantity. + + 4,921,000 + 5,892,000 + 10,977,000 + 6,261, 000 











. Actual difference in value. +85, 133,710 +83,422,230 + $9,926,509 + 86,322,237 





775. The volume of trade has steadily increased during the 
period, but prices have declined during the last two years, as 
compared with 1891. A comparison of the total trade of 1891 
with that of 1892, based on the preceding tables, is given below :— 


1892. 1898. 
Actual value of total trade*............... $212,663, 196 $223.711,520 
Value at prices of previous year............ 220, 832;000 226, 277 ,000 
Variation, from price..... ..... ......... — 8,169,000 — 2,564,000 
do quantity............,. .. + 21,730,000 + 13,611,000 
Actual difference in value.............. + $ 13,560,328 + 8 11,048,324 





776. In order to ascertain in what proportion the changes in 
a series of years, in the values both of particular items and in the 
grand total, have been due to an increased or diminished volume 
of articles or to a variation in their price, tables relating to the 
exports of Canadian produce have been prepared on a plan sug- 
gested some time ago, in the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, by Mr. Stephen Bourne, F.S.S., by which, by means of 
index numbers, it can be readily seen in what respects the results 
of the several years correspond to or differ from one another, 
both as regards quantity and price. The year 1883 has been 
taken as the year of comparison, because in that year with the 
exception of 1892 and 1893 the total trade of the country reached 
the highest amount since Confederation, and, as long as the con- 
ditions of trade are fairly equal, it is not very material whi 
year is used for the purpose. Individual calculations have been 
made for 63 distinct articles, in order to make up the several 
groups in the table, and these furnish a wide enough range for 
assuming that the remaining articles, many of which cannot, for 
want of definite information in the Trade and Navigation Re 
turns as to quantities, be so estimated, may be taken in the same 


* Imports for home consumption and exports of Canadian produce only. 
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ratio as the specified articles are found to yield. The number 
1,000 has been taken to represent the value of the exports of 1883, 
viz., $87,702,000, and has been divided up into so many numbers 
as there were specified articles, the values of which made up the 
sum of $87,702,000. This 1,000 has also been taken as the num- 
ber for quantity and volume, and as the index number for value 
of each article, being divided by that of price, becomes the index 
number of quantity, the total represents the volume of last year’s 
transactions as compared with the index of value. For example, 
in 1883 the exports of coal were 430,081 tons, valued at $1,087,- 
4II ; in 1893 they were 908,232 tons, valued at $3,114,558 ; the 
price per ton being $2.52 and $3.43 respectively, or 36 per cent 
higher in 1893: The value index of 12:3 stands for 1883, but 
being multiplied by 1:36 (this number is found by dividing the 
average export price of coal per ton in 1883 into the price of 
1893) we change it into 16°7 to represent the value $1,475,000, 
which. would have accrued had the. price been the same as in 
1893. Or, reversing the process, we divide the value index, 35'5 
for 1893, by 1°36, giving 26°1 to show the value, $2,289,000, 
which the coal of that year would have realized had it been sold 
in 1883, and thus get the ratio of quantity to value for this 
article. The ease with which, by means of these tables, com- 
parisons can be mdde, either backwards or forwards, and either. 
of specific articles or of general totals will be appreciated by 
those who are at all conversant with or interested in such matters. 


GOODS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, EXPORTED IN 1893, COM- 
PARED WITH THOSE OF 1883. 


ee eee ee 


























1883. 1893. 
7 | Value | 

of Exports. Value of INDEx NUMBERS. 
ARTICLES. —— -—— 

Average Average |Exports ° 

Price. (000’s | $2 | Price. | (000: s| Ë 

omitted) EE omitted); Value i: 3 

ee RL || 

$ | 8 
Coal......... ton 2°52 8 | 1,087 | 12°3) 3°43 3]. 3,115] 36 5/1°36] 26:71 
Gypsum..... se 0°98 3 162 | 17; 1018 179] 2°011°03| 1°9 
Ore, copper.. , “ 34°18 8 150 1:7| 55°00 $ 4) ....11°61| ... 
‘* iron... * 3°09 8 139 16) 3348 26} + 0°3/1'08; 03 
‘ milver.... ‘‘ |142°00 8 14 0°2| 156°47 8 65; 0:‘711°10| 0-6 
te... “ 20°91 8 303 3°4; 11°14 8 132} 1°610°53) 3:0 
Cod, dock, 

ling, &c... 5°04 8 | 3,653 | 41°6) 4:23 83 3,014) 34°4/0°84) 41-0 
Mackerel... bri. 771 3 520 59) 9°71 8 456) 6°2:1°26) 4:1 
Herring, fr’sh Ib. 1°91 cts 27 0°3, 0°40 cts 64, 0°710°21| 3:3 
‘6 pickl’d bri. 4°08 8 506 5:8, 3°61 83 370| 4:2/0'88| 4°8 
‘“ smok’d Ib. 2°00 cts} 169 1°9: 1°5lcts 69; 0°810°75; I1'1 
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GOODS, THE PRODUCE OF CANADA, EXPORTED IN 1898, COM- 


PARED WITH THOSE OF 1883—Continued. 


0 oo 
on 


| Index Numbers. 





1898. 
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GOODS THE PRODUCE OF CANADA EXPORTED IN 1898, COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF 1883--Concluded. 














1888. 1893 
Value of 
ARTICLES. Exports, Index Numbers. 
Average |——-——_-——--| Average |Valne of  ——- 
Price. § Price. Exports 
(000’s A] a 8 Value g Volu- 
omitted) 33 omitted. -= | me. 
bed 24 fu 
8 | 8 
Oats ........ bush.| 45°00 cts} 461 5°3| 35.11cts) 2,554| 29°1/0°78| 37°8 
Pease ....... 92°41 cts} 2,162 | 24°7) 75.52 ‘‘ 2,579} 29'°410°82! 35°9 
6 ........ “ | 68°04 cts! 713 8'1| 66:37 ‘‘ 89] 0°4]0°98) 0‘4 
Wheat ...... “ 1:00 $ | 5,881 | 67°1 0°76 3 7,060; 80°5|0°76) 105°9 
Flour, wheat. bri. 5°14 $8 | 2,516 | 28°7| 4248 1,741} 19°9/0°82) 24°3 
Oatmeal..... brl. 4°19 3 3°2} 4°008 626} 7°110°96) 7°5 
Hay eee eces ton. 9°62 $ 902 | 10°3l 9578 1,453! 16°6/0°99] 16°8 
t........ bush.} 85°47 cts} 1,137 | 13°0| 68°33 cts 1}. ....j0°80]...... 
Potatoes . bush.) 43°25 cts} 1,049 | 12°0| 37°92 ‘‘ 422} 4°810°88}) 5°5 
Ex. Hemlock 

k ...... brL 7°57 8 35 3°5| 16°893 108} 1°2/2°23) 0°65 
ss. each. | 87°95 $ 40 0°5| 70°37 8 268 43°110°80| 3'9 
Oil cake .... cwt CL: 21 0°3 338 337| 3°81°391 27 
Ships........ ton. | 21°20 507 5'8| 11628 = 4°20°55) 76 

Total specified arti- 
reo peesscece|@0,142 |(856°8) .........1 85,766] 997°8 ..../1081°4 
Total unspecified —$ |__|} ——_ —| — 
articles... ....|.. 112,560 |143-2/......... 20,082] 228-5|....| 252.7 
Total Exporta...... | ceases 187,702 [1900°|.......... 105,798|1906-3|....(1834°1 





777. The following table gives the exports of Canadian pro- 
duce for the twelve years 1882-93 in index numbers, on the basis 
of 1883, viz., the total exports of that year, $87,702,000, repre- 
sented by 1,000 for both volume and value :— 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE FOR THE TWELVE YEARS 188- 
EXPORTS OF THAT YEAR, $87,702,000, REPRESENTED 














Goops | 
Vol-| Va-] Vol-| Va- |Vol|Va-|Vol Va- 
ume lue.'ume./| lue. jume| lue. ume! lue. 

Food. | 
Animals. .................. Lessosseseese 58| 51] GO| 6Ol 76° 82 113 9% 
Breadstuffs. ............... .. .......... 257| 306, 212) 212: 194| 119 -158 133 
Provisions, other. ........................ 143) 134) 143] 143, 148 138 163; 148 
Fish .......... .................... 92| 80] 89| 89: 89 86 96! 80 
Total.............. ............. 550] 5711 504 504. 437 425 530) 459 

Raw Materials. |. | | 
Metals and minerals....... ............. 21; 21; 31) 21 21! 94 22) 7 
Wood, round and square nec ceececeeceseees 47, 41) 53) 653) 59; 56 42' & 
Sundry raw materials.......,............ 27| 25) 25) 25; 26) 25 %| % 
Total..........cccceeccecceeecees 95| el 00! 00! 106! 106, 91/91 

Manufactures | a 
Wo0d .......cc cece eee ee ceceeeee cuves 218| 203| 207| 207| 229| 211! 187! 178 
Other manufactures......... cuves 25) 26 38 28 15| 16 14 13 
Total.. ........... Lesves ease ee 243; 229] 235) 2385 244; 227 201, 191 
Horses... ........ wee uses oe « eel SO] 271 19; 19 16| 18 1 18 
Total specified articles encessessssssesese 918; 914) 857, 857| 803| 775 839| 759 
‘© unspecified ‘“ ........... ... ... 160| 159) 85'7| 857] 139; 185) 158| 143 
Grand total...................... 1078/107311000/1000! 942: 910 997 | 902 
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1893 IN INDEX NUMBERS, ON THE BASIS OF 1888 VIZ., THE TOTAL 
BY 1,000 FOR BOTH VOLUME AND VALUE. 


ns commen ee ff ee ue | ee | canne À ee ee] ee mette we 


Vol-| Va-|[Vol- 


Va-|Vol-| Va-|Vol.| Va-| Vol- | Va- | Vol-! Va- | Vol-| Va- | Vol- | Va- 
ume | lus. ume 


lue. lume! lue. lume! lue. |[ume. | lue. jume.| lue. | umie. | lue. | ume: | lue. 





mm | o qumees | comme | mme À eee | mms | eee | eee | eee. | un mes eee 





ances | es oe | pomme | 














mms J eee | cone | eee | ees | eee | ee | ere | eee I eee «= | eee | eee = | cee | eee | gee — 


80] 80} 101; 92] 88 72) 88} 80} 71 94 113 104, 90) 102 
195| 169] 232| 188] 150 136! 125] 112} 133| 95] 120| 101| 258! 205] 235| 183 
163| 124 169) 138] 183, 165: 181) 155) 181| 156| 207| 173| 2291 197| 288| 246 
84| G4] 88, 67| 87| 77| 73| 70) 90 95, 94! 88] 87| 83 81 
522] 487) 690| 480| 508, 450! 467 417| 475] 429| 516] 481| 664) 593) 691| 612 
wd sels) al od alo ldadecd. 
44| 38) 27| 25) 30) 27; 36; 38] 47 53) 37| 40| 35) 38! 37] 41 
23) 23] 22) 21] 23 22 22) 21| 24] 23] 2%) 19] 24] 20, 32} 28 
‘al 87 "| 73| 77! so 86 102) 115) 91! 105] 94] 104) 131) 109 


F3 4) | 10) 19 1) 14) 12 243] 214] 243) 207| 221; 188) 254) 226 
13 


me mms | cee À eee | amsn | meme | coe | anummmmmnenc— À 'ommmmmuuse ce | came | name | cote om | eee 


24| 25| 27| 26] 29 28) 25] 24] 4! 29] 171 16] 16] 15! 19] 17 


mms | eee | ee eee | mme 





846) 739] 902) 770| 837) 751) 831) 743] 860) 794) 882) 822) 1015) 915} 1081; 978 
169! 148] 180) 153} 197) 177| 192! 172); 194) 178] 206, 190| 241, 218! 253] 228 


1015] 887/1082| 923] 1034] 928 s15| 1084] 972| 1087] 1012] 1266) 1189/1894 1206 


rary 


1133] 1334; 1206 








31 
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778. The following table shows certain index numbers for 
1883, and the changes which would have to be made on estimat- 


ing the goods at the prices of the years 1882-93 :— 
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770. The figures below give the actual values and index num- 
bers for the years comprised in the table, and also what the index 
numbers and values would have been at the prices of 1883, the 
basis of comparison being still the same :— 


ACTUAL INDEX NUMBERS AND VALUES FOR 1882-1893, AND THE 














SAME AT PRICES OF 1883. ‘ 
YEAR. Index No.|Actual Values. Index No.| At 1883 Prices. 
aw eee eee ES FS tn Se ue ms ns a semen ao eee 
8 8 
1882 .......................... 1073 94,137,660 1078 94,541,000 
1883 .......................... 1000 4,702,431 87,702,000 
1884 .......... ............... 910 79,833,098 942 82, 666,000 
1885 ..........,............... 902 79,131,735 87,429,000 
cece cece cece cece acces 887 77,756,704 1015 89,053,000 
1887 ............ ............ 923 80, 960,909 1082 94,862,000 
1888 .................. ....... 928 81,382,072 1034 90,687,000 
1889 .......................... 915 80,272,456 1023 89,753, 000 
vce e cee ce cer eesscceeecces 972 85, 257,586 1064 92,414,000 
1891 .................... 1012 88,801,066 1087 95,300,000 
1892 .... ..................... 1193 99,338,913 1256 110,180,000 
1898 .......................... 1206 1085, 798, 257 1334 120, 160,000 


By this mode of comparison it would appear that the value of 
the aggregate trade during the years named, would, if the prices 
of 1883 had been maintained, have been over $94,000,000 more 
than it actually was. 


780. The next table gives what the actual index numbers and 
values would have been at prices of 1882-93 :— 


EXPORTS OF 1883. 


At Prices Of 1882................. ..... meee Index No. 1008 = $88, 404,000 
6 BU I es “. IE en 
66 1885............................ se 918 = 80,510,000 
se 1886.... ......... ... ......... se 888 =  77,879,000 
se 1887... soso. sé 875 = 76,739,000 
“6 1888 .... ................. .... sé 912 = 79,984,000 
66 1889... soso... 56 - 946 = 82,966,000 
se DS! | . ................. $s 938 = 82,264,000 
sé 1891.............. Lessons eesses ‘6 924 = 81,087,000 
ss 1892. esse. se 929 =  81,475,000 
‘6 1898... see ss 905 = 79,370,000 


781. From the following table it will be seen that if the ex- 
ports of 1893, $105,798,000, are estimated at the export prices of 
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1883 they would amount to $120,160,000, or $14,362,000 more 
than they actually were. Adding this amount to the actual dif- 
ference, $18,096,000, it will give a total increase of $32,458,000 
over exports of 1883 :— 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE ACTUAL EXCESS OR DEFICIENCY OF 
1882-93 EXPORTS OVER OR BELOW 1883, AND THE ADDITIONAL 
SUMS WHICH WOULD HAVE ACCRUED HAD THEY BEEN VALUED 
AT THE PRICES OF 1883, TOGETHER WITH THE NET INCREASE 
OR DECREASE. 











(000’s omitted.) 
| wo 
Actual Excess Additional x 
or ciency | which would et 
Exports lof the figures), ” ncrease 
YEARS. (Domestic. ) of 1882-93 have 18888 or 
| over or below had 1883 prices Decrease. 
1888. remained. 
8 $ 8 8 
1882 with 1883 ...... oy 138 + 6,436 |+ 403 |+ 6,839 
1884 with 1888... | 79,833 |— 7,869 |+ 2833 |— 5,036 
1885 ‘* 1883........ 79,132 |— 8,570 |+ 8,297 |— 273 
1886 ‘* 1883....... 77,401 |— 9,945 |+ 11,296 |+ 1,351 
1887 ** 1883........ 80,961 |— 6,741 |+ 13,901 |+ 7,160 
1888 “ 1883... .... 81,382 |— ,320 |+ 9,305 {+ 2,985 
1889 ‘* 1883........ 80,272 |— 7,430 |+ 9,481 |+ 2,051 
1890 ‘* 1883........ 85,258 |— 2,444 | + 7,156 | + 4,712 
1891 ‘* 1883........ 88,801 {+ 1,099 |+ 6,499 |+ 7,598 
1892 ‘ 1883........ 339 |+ 11,687 i+ 10,841 |+ 22,478 
1893 ‘‘ 1883,... ... 105,798 |+ 18,096 |+ 14,362 |+ 32,458 


782. The table given below shows that if the exports of 1883, 
$87,702,000, are estimated at the export prices of 1893 they would 


amount to $79,370,000, 1883 exports being $8,332,000 more. 


De- 


ducting this amount from $18,096,000, actual difference, it leaves 
the exports of 1883 less than 1893 by $9,764,000. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE ACTU AL EXCESS OR DEFICIENCY OF 
1883 EXPORTS OVER OR BELOW 1882-93; ALSO, EXCESS OR DE- 
FICIENCY HAD THEY BEEN VALUED AT PRICES OF 1882-98, 
TOGETHER WITH THE NET INCREASE OR DECREASE. 











(000’s omitted.) 
Actual Excess 
Exports of Deficiency lor Denney of I Net 
. x po e figures ncrease 
YRAB. (Domestic. ) of 1883 1888 Exports or 
over or below | * 1 99.98 Decrease. 
1892-93. “ee 
$ $ $ $ 

1882...... . ....... 94,138 |— 6,436 |— 702 |— 7,138 
1883.................. 87,702 1..............1........ Le cecalececaccceccces 
1884. ........ . ..... 79,833 1|+ 7,869 |+ 1,754 |+ 9,623 

nsssenesnsssseres 79,132 |+ 8,570 |+ 7,192 |+ 15,762 
1886....... . ....... 77,707 \+ 9,945 |+ 9,823 |+ 9,768 
1887 ..... ....,..... 80,961 |+ 6,741 |+ 10,963 {+ 17,704 
1888. ............... 81,382 |+ 6,320 [+ 7,718 |+ 14,038 
1889..... ............ 80,272 |+ 7,430 |+ 4,736 |+ 12,166 
1890..... ............ 85, + 2,444 |+ 5,438 |+ 7,882 
1891........ ......... 88,801 |— 1,099 |+ 6,665 |+ 5,566 
1892..... ............ 99, — 11,637 |+ 6,227 |— 5,410 
1893.............,.... 106,798 |— 18,096 |+ 8,332 |— 9,764 


783. The following table of prices of the principal articles of 
export, based on the values in the Trade and Navigation Re- 
turns, will afford some idea of the fluctuations during the past 
eleven years. As prices are given for almost all the principal 
articles of export, except lumber, this table may be consulted in 
connection with that on page 480, as it supplies details of the 
variation in prices, there shown in the aggregate. The decline 
in value of all the principal articles of food is very noticeable. 
It has not yet been found practicable to give a similar table of 
import prices, owing to the uncertain and irregular definition of 
quantities :— 


AVERAGE EXPORT PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, 1883—1893. 





1886. 
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AVERAGE EXPORT PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, 1883—1893—Concluded. 


1892, | 1898. 


1883. | 1884 | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888 | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 


ARTICLES. 


aa tt at îÿîût"sît’ is til at at at sey | oe 


cts. 


cts.| $ octa.| $ cts.| 8 cts.l $ 


cts.| $ ots.| $ cta.| $ cta.| $ cts] $ 


S$ cts.| $ 
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+ Split pease included. 


+ Cider included. 
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784. The index numbers of the prices of 45 commodities cal- 
culated by Mr. Sauerbeck are, as usual, given below, and show 
the course of average prices for a series of years. 


1867-1877 ...... .... ..,...........1...............,... 100 
1873....... ......................., eee eee 6 4... 111 
1879................. .......... 44e cessssessss 83 
1880. ........ ............ ..................44 ee ces. 88 
1881....... ... ........... ... . . ........................, 85 
1882... ...........................,,.,..... ee see see ee. 84 
1883............ .... ........... ... ... ..... ...,....,.... 82 
1884...... ........... ... ........... ... ..... .......,.... 76 
DC ..,.......,..... 7 

1886....................... . . .... ....................... 69 
1887.. . . . ........... ......... . ...... ,... ....,....... 68 
1388....................... ............... ........... nee 70 
1889.... ......... .....,......................,. .., 4... 72 
1890.......... ... ...........................,.............. 72 
1891................... ....,...,...... ss srssessess 72 
1892............. .... .......,. ... se cesse. 68 
1898........,...... ...........,..,.. secs Gees 68 


785. Mr. Sauerbeck, in his comment on the above table, says 
(Statist, 13th January, 1894) : “The index number for 1893 is 
as low as for the preceding year, and 32 per cent below the stand- 
ard period, 1867-77. The articles comprised in the group of 
corn, which in 1892 had declined almost uninterruptedly, followed 
again a downward course, and their average is nearly 10 per cent 
under the previous year, the prices of wheat and rice being the 
lowest of the century. Animal food did not change much on the 
average. * * * Minerals were, on the whole, rather cheaper. 
Textiles and sundry materials stood in the aggregate slightly 
above 1892.” The causes for the state of stagnation which gen- 
eral trade experienced in 1893, are considered by Mr. Sauerbeck 
to be the Australian banking crisis, the drought and poor harvest 
prospects in Great Britain and some other countries, the closing 
of the Indian mint, the agitation on repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Bilt, the uncertainty about tariff reform in the United States, the 
great coal strike in England, the crisis in Italy and Greece, the 
revolution in Brazil and the generally unsettled state of the Euro- 
pean bourses. In connection with the above table, the following 
statement, giving the index number for several months of 1894, 
shows that the downward tendency of prices was continued into 
the present year :—December, 1893, 67:0; January, 1894, 65°8 ; 
February, 65‘0 ; March, 64-3; April, 63:8 ; May, 63:1. 
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786. The following table gives the imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom and her possessions for the year 1892, together 
with the amount per head in each case, taken from official 


sources .— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 1892. 


CouNTRY. 


Euro 


su. 


victoria unes 


Cape of Good Hope ... .......... 
St. Helena. .... re a 


eseeeenwmeneeoes 


ss. » 


United Kingdom sus 8 wee 
Asia— 


” 2... 


en... 


.... eee 

ss. se... 
se. +... 
- 8s e@ s.nse 


eons @ ose 


e@esvreoavenoe 
..... 
eee seseeesn 

ss... 
esse 


ss... 

0... 
ee... 
0. is 
este. 
2. e882 @e oe 





IMPORTS. 


Pr 
EB 


BASES 28: 


BS 


8 Spend 
o 
5 23588 
8 à 


88 
328 
SE 


{ 


Re 


3e 


& BR8es 


LU ? 


= Bx 
iP % 


41,838 


3,144, 529,047 O47 














VALUE VALUE 
PER EXPorts. PER 
Heap. 
$ cts. 8 $ cts. 
54 12) 1,419,315,475) 37 24 
1 83 2 5 
7 38 6 50 
186 44 177 49 
72 16 45 5 
46 02 24 2 
28 74 18 74 
28 93 36 90 
35 93 9 3% 
29 68 $2 81 
1 94 2 16 
26 86 ZX H4 
60 01 60 78 
26 00 3 % 
35 19 88 10 
104 81 % 74 
35 07 34 76 
81 95 48 68 
19 96 14 67 
26 04 2% 04 
15 89 13 08 
21 88 a © 
17 48 20 98 
48 30 52 2 
84 06 & 2 
71 60 5 % 
110 23 117 17 
115 38 73 16 
50 62 106 93 
47 58 42 80 
51 95 71H 
10 42 16 & 
134 90 MS 61 
11i0] 264,419,12 9 Bt 





* 1891. 
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787. With the exception of the United Kingdom and 
India, the aggregate trade of Canada is larger than that 
of any other British colony, though, with the exception of 
the Straits Settlements and the Falkland Isles, in proportion to 
population, the external trade of the Australian colonies is far in 
advance of that of any other British possession. This large pro- 
portion per head would, however, be much reduced if federation 
of the colonies should take place, as in that case the intercolonial 
trade, which at present forms nearly 50 per cent of their total ex- 
ternal trade, would no longer be reckoned. The value of dia- 
monds exported through the post office is now included in the 
exports of the Cape of Good Hope. 


788. The value of the total trade of the United Kingdom and 
her possessions in 1892 was $5,798,948,169, as compared with $6,- 
012,270,649 in 1801, being a decrease of $213,322,480 ; in 1891 
there was an increase over 1890 of $25,535,380; in 1890 over 
1889, of $131,671,866 ; in 1889 over 1888, of $414,175,398, and 
in 1888 an increase over 1887 of $318,150,278. The total imports 
exceeded the total exports by $490,109,925 ; the excess of im- 
ports into the United Kingdom amounted to $643,148,083, show- 
ing that, exclusive of that country, there was an excess of exports 
of $153,038,158. 


789. The following is a list of British possessions in which im- 
ports and exports were respectively in excess in 1892 :— 


Imports exceeded Exports in 


United Kingdom. Bermuda. 

Straits Settlemente. Honduras. 

Labuan. Bahamas. 

Ceylon. Jamaica. 
Mauritius. Windward Islands. 
Natal. Victoria. 

St. Helena. Western Australia. 
Canada. Tasmania. 


Exports exceeded Imports in 


India. New South Wales. 
Cape of Good Hope. South Australia. 

. Queensland. 
Gold Coast. New Zealand. 
Sierra Leone. Fiji. 
Gambia. Falkland Islands. 
Newfoundland. Turk’s Island. 
Leeward Islands. Trinidad. 


British Guiana. 
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790. The total value, and the value per head, of the imports and 
exports of some of the principal foreign countries, in the latest 
available years, are given in the following table. The figures 
have been taken from the most reliable sources, and the calcula- 
tions made in this office :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Imports, Amount Exports, Amount 











CounTares. Year. ome r . 
Consumption. Head Domestic. Head 
$ 8 cts. $ 8 cts. 
Europe— 
Russia... ...........,..... 1891 180,835,600 1 57 3 % 
Norway ........ ........ “ 58,594,666, 29 28 16 76 
*Sweden ................. “6 99,620,666) 20 82 18 DB 
Denmark...... ......... «6 79,540,800| 36 61 25 % 
German Empire .......... “s 1,014,675,666| 20 53 15 64 
Holland........... ... .. ‘ 549,573,200| 121 82 102 % 
Igium.................. ‘6 350,365,933| 587 73 48 72 
France ................... “s 928,131,733) 24 21 18 12 
Switzerland ....... . ... “ 193,644,666, 66 01 46 71 
Portugal ................. “ 52,341,000; 1112 11 90 
PAIN .......... ........ “ 175,462,800) 1000 10 11 
Italy ....... ............. “ 219,306,600 7 08 5 52 
Austro-Hungarian Empire.| ‘‘ , 740,200 6 01 11 
eee decceccces voeu “s 27 12 49 9 56 
*Bulgaria ................ “ 15, 836, 183 5 02 4 40 
*Roumania. .............. “s 85,006, 16 87 10 61 
*Turkey.................. «6 100, 365,266 8 62 2 0S 
*Servia................... se 8,332,901 8 85 473 
Asia— e 
China ................... “ 160,322,600 0 41 0 31 
Japan................... “6 51,002, 666 1 25 15 
Africa— 
Egypt.................... se 46,642,133 6 85 10 3 
America — 
Chili. ........ .......... “ 64,570,933} 22 92 23 64 
Uruguay ............:.... “ 19,242,800; 25 63 % 4° 
Argentine Republic....... “s 65,417,733) 18 70 2 70 
*Mexico............... .. “ , 4 55 5 51 
United States ............ 1892 827,102,462| 18 21 16 2 
FAZU ...... ..... . .... 1890 142,404,750; 1010 12 42 
Peru ..................... 1891 8,980,971 8 43 39 
Faraguay- seen c cet eecc cece “ot 1,752,000 5 31 94 
Venezuela .......... ... 1890 | 16,279,000 7 8 45 





*Total imports and exports. 
+1890. 


791. In proportion to population, the largest trade among for- 
eign countries is done by the Netherlands, the amount per head 
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being considerably larger than that of any other country, the 
countries next in order being Belgium, Switzerland, Uruguay 
and the Argentine Republic, but with the exception of the Nether- 
lands, the per capita value of the trade in the Australasian col- 
onies is higher than elsewhere. In this connection, however, the 
remarks in paragraph 787 ante must not be overlooked. Ex- 
ports exceeded imports in the United States, Russia, Spain, Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, Servia, Egypt, Chili, Japan, Mexico, Portugal, Uru- 
guay, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Paraguay and Venezuela. 
The total trade of the United Kingdom is the largest in the 
world, the United States, Germany and France taking second, 
third and fourth places ; and the following is the order in which 
the principal countries, doing the largest trade, stand, with the 
amo@nt of that trade in each case, according to the latest available 
figures :— 
United State tied. 
Germany, 189) 
France, 1891. . 
Netherlands, 1891 
India, 1892 
Italy, 189 













792. The United Kingdom takes the largest share of the ex- 
ports of the United States : in 1860 the proportion was 52:50 per 
cent, and in 1893, 49°93 per cent; in the latter year 8°45 per 
cent went to other British possessions, making a total export to 
British possessions of 58:38 per cent. In return for this, how- 
ever, the States only imported 21:11 per cent from the United 
Kingdom for 1893, as compared with 39°17 per cent in 1860, and 
11-13 per cent from other British possessions, as compared with 
10°84 per cent in 1860 ; so that the imports from British posses- 
sions into the United States have decreased 35°5 per cent since 
1860, while the proportion of exports remained about the same 
until 1892, when there was a marked decrease. 


793. The imports into British possessions during 1891 amount- 
ed to $1,139,990,873, of which $602,878,393 came from the United 
Kingdom, and $537,112,480 from other countries ; corresponding 
figures for 1892 were $1,082,065,489, of which $535,912,091 were 
imports from the United Kingdom, and $546,153,398 from other 
countries, showing a decrease from the United Kingdom of $66,- 
966,302, but an increase from other countries of $9,040,918, and 
a total decrease of $57,925,384. The proportion of the amount 
imported from Great Britain to the total imports in 1892, was 
49°52 per cent, a decrease as compared with 1891 of 3°36 per 
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cent. In 1891 it was slightly higher than in 1800, beifig 52°88 per 
cent, as compared with 52:20 per cent, but was not so high as 
in 1889 and 1888, when it was 53°89 per cent and 53:06 per cent 
respectively. The excess of imports from Great Britain over im- 
ports from other countries has been as follows in the years 
named, viz. :—in 1884, $72,371,510; in 1885, $74,073,065 ; in 
1886, $36,833,675 ; in 1887, $29,403,770 ; in 1888, $63,985,639 ; 
in 1889, $86,437,701 ; in 1890, $50,379,570, and in 1891, $65,765,- 
913. In 1892 there was an excess of imports from other coun- 
tries of $10,241,307. 


794. The proportion of imports from British possessions to the 
total imports into the United Kingdom has remained much gout 
the same, and with but slight variations, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures :— 

PROPORTION OF IMPORTS FROM BRITISH POSSESSIONS TO TOTAL 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





1871...................... ..,..... ae ete eee 22°08 per cent 
DC bs 22°57 ‘ 
1880............................................ 22°50 ‘‘ 
1884....................... ..............,..... 24°46  ‘‘ 
1885....... ........ .............. ............ 22°75 ‘ 
1886. .... ..............................,....... 23° “ 
1887................................. .... 23:13 * 
1888 .... ..................................... 22° “ 
1889.......... .. ............... .............. 22°74 ‘ 
1890. ....... .................... Disonossesosree 2377  ‘ 
1891. . .................... essences 22:84 oo‘ 
1892............... ss ss ssscssucssee 2307 =“ 


795. The proportion of exports to Great Britain to the total 
colonial exports has, however, steadily decreased during the same 
period. In 1891 there was a further decrease, the proportion 
being decidedly lower than in the preceding year. In 1892, how- 
ever, there was a slight increase. 


PROPORTION OF EXPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM TO THE 
TOTAL EXPORTS FROM BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


B71. ccc ccc eee ceca ween eet an ce ee "45 per cent. 
1875... ......................, cece tee se. 49°47  ‘* 
1880... ........................................ 46° “ 
1884...... Vince cece nese e seen vossssseesee 4353  ‘: 
1885 ..... .......... ........ .... .. ......... 42°84 =“ 
1886........................................ eas 41:54 =‘ 
1887....................... 4. sous 41:80 “ 
1888....................... ...,... ......... oe 43:14 “ 
1889..............,. .......................,... 42° “ 
1890....... ........ ., .......... 8 .. ......., 41:2  ‘‘ 
1891..  ..... .. ..........,,... 44e 39° “ 
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706. In 1892 the exports from Great Britain to foreign coun- | 
tries were $1,024,085,975, and to British possessions $395,229,500, 
the proportion showing a marked decrease over that of the pre- 
ceding year, as the following figures show :— | 

PROPORTION OF EXPORTS TO BRITISH POSSESSIONS TO TOTAL 

EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1871....................... uses soeur 19°59 per cent. 
Dt |» ............, .. 27°22 ‘ 
1880 .... ..... ................................ 2846  ‘‘ 
1884..... Lecce ee ssrorecseeeseeese sers 29°88“ 
1885............ ........... Dorsesce cee ceeeees 31°47“ 
1886............ .... .... Moose ous eee. 20 66 ‘ 
1887............... Leseeremeseserenersssesseres 2922  ‘: 
1888.. ..... ..................... ........ .... 3069 * 
1889............ Lae versssress ee essor 28783 =“ 
1890............ ..... .... ............ ....... 28°80 ‘‘ 
1891.... ........... ..  ...................... 30°20 “ 
1892...................................... tenes 27:85 ‘‘ 


707. The total foreign trade of British possessions has increased 
very largely since 1871 ; and, as will be seen from the figures 
below, the trade with foreign countries has increased in a greater 
ratio than that with the United Kingdom, which has been steadily 
decreasing. There was an increase, however, of 3°62 per cent in 
the proportion in 1888, which was maintained in 1889, but which 
fell off over 1 per cent in 1890, and still further declined in 1891. 
In 1892 there was an increase over 1891 of 1°68 per cent. 


PROPORTION OF THE TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM TO 
THE TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


| C70 51°41 per cent. 
1875......... ....... Lena bc eee eee eer ee eenen 52°33“ 
1880....... .................................... 49:36  ‘: 
1884. ........................... esse. 4672  ‘ 
1885.................................ersees . 4844 * 
1886....... ............,............. sue. 45°31 ‘ 
| ........ Lesess scoot 4414  ‘ 
1888. ............ ....... .. ......., 8 sus... oe 47:76  ‘ 
1889 ......... ................ ss... 4771  ‘ 
1890......................... ss... 46°51 ‘S 
1891..... MARNE EEE eee eee nesses TELE ETES 45°65 =“ 
1892. ...................ss ss sssssseeesesreusee 473 SS 


798. The following table, taken—with the exception of the 
figures for 1891 and 1892; which have been added im this office— 
from Mulhall’s “Fifty Years of National Progress,” p. 30, shows 
the distribution of the trade of the United Kingdom at various 
dates, and shows also that the trade with India and the colonies 
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has increased in a much greater degree than that with foreign 
countries :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
1840-1892. 


MizLioxs £. PERCENTAGE. 





TRADE WITH | — 





ee eee ate 











1875. 1885, se. 892. 


1 
Ce | eee ee eee, 


| 
1840.|1860. 11875. :1885. 1891. 1892. 1840. 1860. 





mr | pe | commen | oe cm mms cm | mm | ce À me 








Colonies. ....| %4| 89 | 161 | 170 | 192 : 179 | 30! 24| 24 27 | %: % 
United Staten.| 23 | 68 | 95 | 118 | 145 ! 150 | 20 | 18 | 15| 18] 19; 21 
France ....... 6| 31} 74) 59 | 68| 6) 6| 8/11. 9) 9, 9 
Germany ..... 5! 341 56] 50; 66, 55 5 9 8 | 8 7 8 
Various ...... 45 | 153 | 270 | 245 | 283 | 266 | 39 | 41 | 42! 39 | 39. 37 


Cee = | mms À mme | manmemmems | mms Ven memes à mms ee um 


715 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


799. The total value of goods, not the produce of Canada, ex- 
ported during 1893 was $8,941,856, of which amount $5,904,979 
worth were exported via the St. Lawrence and $217,490 went in 
bond to other countries through the United States, from Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba. Of the remainder, $466,414 worth were 
exported from Nova Scotia and $1,093,773 from New Brunswick, 
the latter amount consisting almost entirely of products of the for- 
est, principally spruce, cut in Maine and shipped from New 
Brunswick ports to the United States. 








Total ..... | 113 | 375 | 666 | 642 | 744 


800. The value of foreign goods imported into Ontario and 
Quebec in bond through the United States, in 1893, amounted to 
$17,173,124, of foreign goods purchased in the United States 
markets to $3,843,601, and of goods the produce of the United 
States to $47,601,338. The value of goods imported into the 
two provinces via the St. Lawrence was $34,558,726. There are 


no official returns giving similar information concerning the othe: 
provinces. 


801. The only articles manufactured in Canada, about which 
any particulars of consumption in the country are available, are 


those on which excise duty is payable, and concerning which 
some particulars are now given. 


802. The number of proof gallons of spirits manufactured in 
1893 was 3,856,955, as compared with 3,498,232 gallons in 1892, 
being an increase of 358,723 gallons, and the quantity taken for 
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consumption was 2,731,896 gallons, being an increase of 185,961 
gallons, as compared with 1892, and was 24,506 gallons less than 
the average consumption of eight years. The quantity taken for 
consumption during the last eight years has been :— 

Proof Gallons. | 


0 2,412,818 
1887......... ... ................................ 2. 2,864,935 
1888............. ...........................u... 2,326,327 
DO 2,960, 44 
1890................................ soso 3,521,194 
1891..... ........................................,. 2,687, 
1892. ....... Landen ec ee cussecccemesenseseneseeessss ee 2,545, 
1893.......................................... 2,731,896 
Average for eight years.................... 2,756,402 


803. The increase in the quantity of spirits manufactured in 
1890 was attributable in part to the withdrawal from the market 
of methylated spirits for other purposes than the mechanical arts, 
and in part to distillers paying duty during June, 1800, upon spir- 
its to be held in stock, in view of the provisions as to maturing 
of spirits which came into force on Ist July, 1890. In conse- 
quence of this, the quantity in stock on 1st July, 1891, was the 
largest on record, but the production has since decreased and is 
now about normal, except in so far as it is affected by the exten- 
Sive smuggling systematically carried on in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 


804. In the production of the total quantity of spirits above 
mentioned, 64,274,731 pounds of grain were used. 


805. The quantity of malt manufactured during the year was 
53933419 pounds, and entered for consumption 50,082,751 
pounds, being a decrease, as compared with 1892, of 2,745,484 
pounds in the quantity manufactured, and an increase of 3,656, 
pounds in the quantity entered for consumption. In addition to 
the above, 1,765,533 pounds of malt were imported for home con- 
sumption. The quantity of malt liquor manufactured was 17,- 
175,356 gallons. The quantity of malt taken for consumption 
during the last eight years has been :— 


Lhe. 

LBBB. .... ..............,.,......., ......... 37,604,708 
1887 ... ........... ...... .. ....................... 42,630,440 
1888 . .................... ......,. be wee cesse , 
1889 ............... .. .............................. 5i,111,429 
1890 ............................ essuie 974,013 
1891 ...... .... ....... ......... ses usossee 7,009,20 
1892 ...................... ..., se. 46, 
1898  ........ . .... ..... .......... .............. 50,082,751 

Average for eight years................. ..... 48,672,361 
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It will be seen that the consumption suddenly 


806. There was an increase of 135,685 pounds 


the amount was also above the average of eleven 
by the following figures :— 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF TOBACCO ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN 


CANADA—1883-1898. 


o> 2# t ses ne Rest esse eu uses ee sn + 


ess een ss ne er eee see -L us 000260 

5e80"0486000020 90808280 090270220889 00e » 
Semen ee se nee ent se 92 809 025604009070. 
0... 6998 992.620 0089095... 


807. The quantity of Canadian tobacco taken 
the last eleven years has been :— 


dropped during 
1892, owing probably to the increase of duty on malt. There 
was, however, an increase in 1893, bringing it above the average. 


in the quantity 
of tobacco entered for consumption, as compared with 1892, and 
years, as shown 


Lbs. 
8,965,416 
10,072,745 
11,061,589 
8.507,216 
8,816,598 
9,248,034 
9,749,218 
9,875,387 
9,778,708 
9,992,186 
10,127,871 


"106,194,908 
9,654,083 





for use during 


Lbs. 

1888. ........ ..........................,.., esse 377,197 
1884..... ...................40. cette tent sous oo ee. 826,804 
1885............ ...... .......... osseuses 495,721 
1886............................. ..... .... ......... 399,691 
1887.................., ......... ses sseuseosesee 517,816 
1888........... ..... ................... ess. 676,335 
1889.......................,. ss... ie cesse 784,405 
1890 .............. cece ete ee à teen e eee e nee eneeee 681,613 
5!) ............. ensure sers 371,068 
rr 473,901 
1898........ ....... ................... ss sesssssssee 583,587 
5,688, 5(8 

Average for eleven years........................ 617,137 


The consumption of Canadian tobacco, therefore, in 1893, was 


66,400 pounds above the average of eleven years. 
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808: The following is a statement of the number: of ‘cigars taken 


for consumption during the last nine years :— 





Number. - 
1885 eneseceeseeeneosese SSHHOHHSEHSHHOZT OHSS HSE eee eeeeoae 78, 869,878 
1886 020080 48% 50500 606095929060 09009 080208 - 09 5e 046 9 
1887... sen sonnoore ve ous sosoococore .... 85,974,823 
1888................. eos carer ees cetencese race 90,783, 
1889... cc cee essor cccerecsececnce sosssooce. 92,599,820 
1890 ...,...... nuevos cnnnsnnrrssseessee vos 98,976,117 
1891.... .... cece ccc uns soso ennsssessnmeressee 101,142,481 
DE. ons sense cossosceessese core 104,528,791 
DC, ee os soccer some esesssssessee 114,668, 
859,590,566 
Average for nine years .............. 96,510,063 





It will be seen that the consumption has steadily increased dur- 
ing the last seven years, and the number consumed in 1893 was 


19,158,746 above the average of nine years. 


809. According to the report of the Department of Inland Rev- 
enue, the following has been the annual consumption per head 
in the Dominion, since Confederation, of spirits, wine, beer and 

















tobacco :— 
YEAR. Spirits Wine Beer. Tobacco. 

Galls. Galls Galls. Lbs. 
| y ............... 1°62 0:09 1°97 1°81 
|. 1°60 0°17 2°26 1°73 
1869. ........................ 1°12 0°11 2°29 1°75 
5 Cy, | ............. 1°43 0°19 2°16 2°19 
1871.............. ............ 1°57 0°25 2°49 2°05 
ty § sine. 1°72 0°25 2°77 2°48 
1878. ... . .... ....,..., vous 1°68 0°23 3°18 1°99 
1874 .......... . ....... .... 1°99 0°28 3:01 2:56 
1875. ..... .................... 1°39 0°14 3°09 1°91 
1876... 2.6. ce .............. 1°20 0°17 2°45 2°31 
1877...... .................... 0°97 0°09 2°32 2°05 
1878...... ...._............... 0°96 0°09 2°16 1:97 
1879...... ........ ......... 1°13 0°10 2°20 1:95 
1880........................... 0°71 0°07 2°24 1°93 
1881..... ..................... 0°92 0°09 2°29 2°03 
1882... . .................... 1°00 0°12 2°74 2°15 
1888... .. ................,... 1°09 0°13 2°88 2°28 
1884...... .............. .,... 0°99 0°11 2°92 2°47 
1885..... ..................... 1°12 0°10 2°63 2°62 
1886.................,.....,... 0°71 0°11 2°83 | 2°06 
1887........................... 0°74 0°09 3°08 2°06 
1888. .... ..........,.......... 0'64 0°09 3°24 2°09 
1889. ............ ce cee ee eee 0°77 0°09 3°26 2°15 
1890. ...... cece ween cer eee 0°88 0°10 3°36 2°14 
| C.) 0°74 011 3°79 2°29 
1892... ..sssssmussuee 0°70 0°10 3°51 2°29 
1898, 2. ccc ousousee 0°74 0°09 3°48 2°31 
Average........... 1°12 0°13 2°73 2°15 
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The above figures go to show that the consumption of spirits 
in 1893 was decidedly less than it was in 1867. The consump- 
tion of wine and beer in 1893 decreased, but that of tobacco in- 
creased. 


810. The average amount per head paid annually in Canada 
for duty. on spirits since Confederation has been $1.03, and on 
tobacco 44 cents ; on beer and wine it only amounted to 11 and 
6 cents in each case. It is not possible to obtain any correct 
figures regarding the actual consumption in each province, for 
the province that has the greatest number of breweries and dis- 
tilleries will show the largest consumption, owing to the duty 
being frequently paid within that province, while the material is 
exported to and consumed in other provinces. 


811. The following table gives the imports and exports at each 
port in Canada, with the duties collected, in 1893 :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT EACH PORT IN CANADA, 1898. 











1893. 
Ports. Valu e. 
———— — Duty. 
Exports. Imports. 
—___—_|______|____ 
$ $ 
155, 416 7,602 
964,154 64,930 
511,260 r 
59,106 
978,624 136,135 
862, 085 106,209 
254,919 464 
1,488, | 241.196 
184,914 14,681 
116,701| 16,564 
’ 32,620 
82,253: 14,872 
940,752, 170,165 
, 963: 46, 
139,976. x, 
216,818, 20,901 
675,017 74,679 
4,940,743 806, 
258,114 18, 680 
1,041,253 


129, 463 
84,813 16,366 
2,741,962 569, 928. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT EACH PORT IN CANADA, 1893— Continued. 





1893. 


Ports. Value. 





Duty. 








Exports. Imports. 




















Ontario—Continued. 8 8 8 
Morrisburg....... .. vec ce eee s vosososse 76,202 45,708 6,420 
Napanee................................... 112,556 99, 108 10,755 
Niagara...................................1............ 183 
Oshawa....................... .... ...... 116,299 141,741 23,726 
Ottawa ...............,..... cece ce wee cees 3,757,574 1,976,080 341,860 
Owen Sound......... .... ..... ... ....... , 232 94,811 15,582 
Paris ....:... ..... cc ccc cece sousosesses 88,995 170,708 13,276 
Peterboro’ ......................,... ..... 327,323 491,663 
Picton ..........,.. sos cece ence vos 269,150 79,502 18,519 
Port Arthur.............. ................. 335, 487 4465, 100 82,395 

tt...........,.. cece etc tees oosossee 38,683 599, 497 57,928 
St. Catharines........................,,.... 184,299 896,082 101,626 
St. Thomas............., ......... . ...... 113,976 417,402 93,518 
TOUR... cocon essences. oe 440,706 566,702 92,070 
Sault Ste. Marie............................ 2,124,873 455 42,995 
SIMCOB. ......... osseuses ours. 260, 136,760 20,915 
Stratford ..........................,....... 624,807 540,908 68,314 
OrOntO........ osseuses sous 653,123; 22,072,127 4,570,851 

Trenton.................................... 512,178 38,1 , 
Wallaceburg................................ 274,369 27,920 4,317 
Whittey....…............. cece cece cece cence 69,531 7,080 6,275 
Windsor...............,..,...........,.... 1,071,526 1,647,291 293,265 
Woodstock.............. .................. 1,645,036 481,096 89,239 
otal......... ................ 30,832,339}  48,249,756]. 8,661,581 

Estimated amount short returned at inland 
ports......., cee cece cece ee sens cones 3,018,5%41............1............ 
Total. ......................... 33,850,873|  48,248,756 8,661,581 
Quebec. 

Coaticook........... ........... .......... 1,598,994 165, 422 19,882 
Cookshire.................,.......,... cee 303,165 29,122 4,280 
Gaspé...... . .... ..............,.,..,... 222,822 22,480 1,839 
Hemmingford eee e cee ee ec canscaseces vue 90,814 28,817 4,311 
Montreal ... ........................... 47,003,993| 50,321,896 7,078,709 
New Carlisle......................,. ...... 275,180 5 ,995 
ETC... sms moousesessesseossere 141,925 11,472 580 
Potton........ .............,.............. 66,805 901 
ebec..............,................., nee 5,193,370 3,555,607 781,720 
IMOUSK]. 0. ccc cece eens we eceees 107,471 8,606 1,423 
St. Armand...... ......................... 384,717 43,761 6,951 
St. Hyacinthe............ .... ............ 204, 517,313 28,454 
St. Johns .................................. 767,210 1,587,277 65,404 
Sherbrooke... .....................sessusee , ,204 74,270 
6 =) sos ses sonesssesssssosee 64,193, 48,361 8,775 


~ 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT EACH PORT IN CANADA—Continued. 





1898. 


Ports. Value. 





























Quebec—Contiaued 8 $ 8 
Stanstead............................... . 257,615 350,209 31,337 
Sutton..................................... 364,076 160,702 5,681 
Three Rivers............................... 537,814 107,886 21,932 

tal.......... .............. 58,191,653| 67,731,111 8,142,444 

Estimated amount short returned at inland 
ports... ccc ce cee ce cece teens 463,7741..... ......1............ 
Total.. ......... ..,......... 58,655,427; 57,731.111 8,142, 444 

Nova Scotia 
Ambherst................................... 167,335 133,109 32,733 
Annapolis..................... ...... ... 98,548 55,735 6,814 
Antigonish................................. 19,516 50,355 12,898 
Arichat . ................................. 41,361 7,013 1,311 
Baddeck .........................,......... 64,104 9,742 1,882 
Barrington............ .................... 28,593 3,138 665 
Bridgetown................................ 12,629 8,399 1,585 
Canso................................ ..... 88,027 16,753 8,631 
Di re soso Dune cece eee eens cesse 101,937 30,571 3,258 
Halifax................,..... eue encours 6,438, 792 7,117,115 843,425 
Kentvilie (Cornwallis) . .. ................ 99,641 69,050 14,213 
OC) 9 00) ss... 182,698 37,435 6,961 
Lockeport .... ....... .................... 116,428 16,789 1,498 
Lunenburg........ eee ee ec cen cece esse 888,77. 147,730 11,848 
taville........ cece cece eee eueees 1,187 3,044 618 
Nort Sydney . mete e eee + à ce eeeeeeesees 112, 848 84,143 19,210 
Parrsboro’.................................. 353, 388 11,646 2,941 
Pictou............................s......s 120,232 361,353 71,281 
Port Hawkesbury........ .........,....... 96,544 10,945 1,84 
ort cece 6 ate e neces ec esses eereenes 14,726 3,773 731 
Shelburne............................. .... 10,617 1,721 
Sydney ence nce c cence cecees ee sececececes 181,773 50,392 6,622 
cece cece ac eee sees ce 0 tee crosse 497 236, 980 64,267 
Weymouth. ............................... 149,253 48,064 7,314 
Windsor................. ess... 203, 300 218,101 20, 224 
Yarmouth........ ... .............,...... 1,004,027! 632,541 85,236 
Total........................... 10,684,868, 9,374,587: 1,224,348 
New Brunswick 

Bathurst............., .................... 196, 144 26,781! 2,918 
Chatham.... ............. ceca cece een eees 970,887 96,924. 14,331 
Dalhousie.............,.................... 361,295 28,283 9,318 


Dorchester...........................,.,... 17 986 6,689, 1,867 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT EACH PORT IN CANADA, 1898—Concluded. 





PORTS. Value. 








—| Duty. 
Exports. | Imports. 








New Brunswick—Continued. 8 8 3 
Fredericton...................…... ........ 129,345 262,201 35,987 
Moncton................................... 754,180 641,016 40,951 
Newcastle...................:............. 411,415 38,695 11,865 
Sackville......... .. .........,. .......... 113,835 34,317 5,160 
St Andrew's............... soso. 172,155 40,311 8,600 
St. John................................... 3,943, 867 3,596,969 844, 489 
St. Stephen................................ 388,448 761,349 61,579 
Woodstock. ... 6. .............. © eee eeee 94,104 74,134 21,653 

Total............ APRES EEE EEE 7,263,611 5,602,669 1,058,717 

















Manitoba. 
Winnipeg.............................s. 1,211,077| 2,616,419 693,293 
British Columbia. 
Nanaimo....................s..s..sssss.. 2,586,016 177,234 49,343 
New Westminster............ ............. 305,890 377,379 102,179 
Vanœouver..................e couronnes 695,642 1,180,822 280,324 
Victoria... cc cc cece cece nce ee ooveveceee 2,064,105 3,182,733 788,676 
Total........... tone eect acences 5,641,653 4,918, 168 1,220,522 
Prince Edward Island. 
Charlottetown.............................. 767,669 894,861 127,089 
Summerside...............,....….......... 467,675 75,349 15,656 








Total................. snssosres 1,235,344 470,210 142,745 








Fort Macleod ........................ veecs[eeeeeeeeeees 58,712 7,712 
Lethbridge. ........... secs source . 81,504 58,686 9,849 
Total................ be ceeceeees 81,504 117,398 17,561 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DCCCXIII. The Currency.—DCCCXVI. Paper Money.—DCCCXVIII. 
Dominion Notes.—DCCCXXI. Establishment and Regulation of 
Banks. —-DCCCXXII. Number and Growth of Chartered Banks.— 
DCCCXXIII. Suspensions of Chartered Banks.—DCCCXXIV. The 
Bank Act.—DCCCXXV. Revision of Act.—DCCCXXVI. Banks by 
Provinces.—DCCCXXVII. Branches of Banks.—DCCCXXVIII. Assets 
and Liabilities since Confederation. —DCCCXXIX. Assets and Liabilities 
Compared.—DCCCXXX. Due from Without.—DCCCXXXI. Specie and 
Note Reserves.—DCCCXXXV. Circulation —DCCCXLi. Deposits.— 
DCCCXLII. Discounts.—DCCCXLIII. Proportion of Liabilities to Assets. 
—DCCCXLIV. Government Deposits.—DCCCXLVII. Reserves.— 
DCCCXLVHI. Overdue.—DCCCXLIX. Rates of Discount.—DCCCL. 
Sterling Exchange.—DCCCLI. Prices of Bank Stock.—DCCCLII. —Com- 
parative Position of Banks.—DCCCLIII. Clearing-houses.—DCCCLX. 
Insolvency Act.— DCCCLXI. Failures, Liabilities and Assets.— 
DCCCLXIV. Failures in the United States and Canada Compared.— 
DCCCLXXV. Causes of Failure. —DCCCLXXVII. Post Office Savings 
Banks.—DCCCLXXVIII. Government Savings Banks.—DCCCLXXIX. 
Rate of Interest.—DCCCLXXX. Post Office System.—DCCCLXXXI. 
Chartered Banks’ Savings Branches and Special Banks.—DCCCLXXXII. 
Deposits in Savings Banks.—DCCCLXXXIII. Amount per Head of Popu- 
lation. —DCCCLXXXV. Increase in Post Office and other Government 
Savings Banks, and their Operations.—DCCCXCII. Savings Banks in 
Canada and other Countries.—DCCCXCIV. Transactions in Government 
Savings Banks.—DCCCXCV. Building and Loan Societies.—CM. Assets 
and Liabilities of Loan and Building Societies.—CMII. Mortgage Indebt- 
edness.—C MITT. Chattel Mortgages.—CMV. Ontario Loan Companies. 


813. Chapter 4, Acts of 1871, provides that the currency of 
Canada shall be dollars, cents and mills, at the rate of 10 mills for 
a cent and 100 cents for a dollar. The British sovereign is de- 
clared in the same Act to be legal tender for $4.86:4 The cur- 
rency was thus made uniform throughout Canada. 


814. Silver coins, minted by order of Her Majesty for circula- 
tion in Canada, are declared to be legal tender to the amount of 
$10, and copper coins similarly provided, to the amount of 25 
cents. The gold eagle of the United States is also declared to be 
legal tender for $ro. 505 
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815. Canada has no gold coinage of her own. Silver coins in 
use are fifty, twenty-five, twenty, ten and five cents. 


816. The Government of Canada and the chartered banks 
issue paper money. The former has exclusive power to issue 
notes of the denominations, $4, $2, $1, and 25 cents (fractional 
currency), no bank in the Dominion being permitted to issue 
notes for a less sum than $5, or for any sum not a multiple of $5. 


817. Dominion notes may be issued under the authority of the 
Governor in Council to an extent not exceeding $21,000,000. 
The maximum amount was $20,000,000, but by Order in Council, 
21st October, 1893, authority was given increasing the amount 
by one million—such increase to be.against an equal amount of 
gold. 

This increase was deemed advisable because in that month the 
circulation was rapidly rising. The highest point reached was 
on 31st October, 1893, when the circulation was $19,844,248. 


818. Eleven million dollars of the Dominion note circulation 
are in notes of $500 and $1,000, and are principally held by the 
banks as part of their cash reserves, because, by the Bank Act, 
40 per cent of the reserve of cash held by the banks must be in 
Dominion notes ; they are also used in the settlements between 
banks. 


819. In order to secure the redemption of Dominion Gov- 
ernment notes, the Minister of Finance is required to hold in gold 
and securities guaranteed by the Imperial Government, a sum 
equal to 25 per cent of the amount issued, of which 15 per cent 
must be in gold and 10 per cent in guaranteed securities—the 
remaining 75 per cent to be covered by Dominion debentures, 
issued by authority of Parliament. 


820. On the 31st December, .1893, there were held :— 


Specie...... ccc cece cece cece es cence eeerereas 8 7,843,281 
Guaranteed sterling debentures.... . . ........ 1,946,666 
Unguaranteed debentures..................... ... 15,000,000 

Total............................ 824,789,947 


being an excess of the amount required to be held of $4,848,712 
in specie and guaranteed debentures, and of $176,294 in unguar- 
anteed debentures. If Dominion notes should at any time be 
issued in excess of the amount authorized, gold for their redemp- 
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tion is required to be held to the full amount of the excess. Offi- 
cers to superintend the distribution of specie and Dominion notes 
to the several banks are: 1st the Comptroller of Currency at 
Ottawa, and 2nd, the Assistant Receivers-General, appointed in 
the following cities :—Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, St. John, N.B., 
Victoria, B.C., Charlottetown and Winnipeg. 


821. The first step taken in Canada for a revision of the cur- 
rency was in 1795, when, to remedy the evils resulting from the 
coined money in circulation being reduced in weight, debased in 
value, and composed of every variety of pieces peculiar to all 
countries trading with this continent, a Bill was passed by which 
was fixed a standard of value, founded upon the average intrinsic 
worth of the gold and silver coins of Portugal, Spain, France and 
the United States. In 1817 the first bank was established, the 
Bank of Montreal, in Montreal, followed the next year by the 
Bank of Quebec, in the city of Quebec. These banks were not 
granted a charter till 1821. The first charter is not remarkably 
different from those of the present day. The three special : 
functions of banking were performed from the first establish- 
ment, viz, receiving deposits, issuing notes and discounting 
bills. Between 1821 and 1831 many banks were established. 
Among them was the Bank of British North America, organized 
by English and Scotch merchants and incorporated by Royal 
Charter. In 1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the 
total amount of notes of less sum than $5 in circulation at one 
time should not exceed one-fifth of the paid-up capital ; no notes 
under the value of $1 should be issued, and all issues of less than 
$5 might be suppressed by an Act of the Legislature. About 
1835 the Government provided for the establishment of private, 
or, as they were called, licensed banks. These were authorized 
to issue notes upon depositing with the Government provincial 
debentures to the amount of the contemplated issue. A bank 
fever seized the province in 1836, and in 1837 applications were 
made for licenses for nine banks in Upper Canada. In May, 
1838, the Lower Canadian banks suspended specie payment for 
the first and only time. Parliament was summoned to allow the 
banks of Upper Canada to suspend specie payments, the law in 
their case making repudiation of notes to result in suspension of 
charter. Sir Francis Bond Head, the then Governor, success- 
fully opposed the motion, and the banks were carried through the 
crisis, one of the chief features of which was the purchasing of 
their notes by the banks of the United States at a premium of 2 
to 5 per cent, the notes being then sent to the province and gold 
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demanded, to be withdrawn from the country. During the re- 
bellion in 1838, the lower Canadian banks placed their specie 
in the Citadel at Quebec, and a law was passed relieving them 
from loss of charter for repudiation of notes, which continued to 
be legal tender. With two exceptions all the banks, prior to 
1841, had the limited liability clause. In 1841, in the first 
session of Parliament after the Union, the Committee on Bank- 
ing reported thirteen resolutions on which to found a uniform 
system of banking. The double liability clause was then intro- 
duced. The Banking Act of 1841 imposed a tax of 1 per cent 
upon the bank circulation. In 1850 a new Act was passed pro- 
hibiting any banks other than those incorporated by Act of 
Parliament or by Royal Charter from issuing notes. The tax 
on bank circulation was abolished, and instead thereof a deposit 
with the Government of provincial debentures to the extent of 
$100,000 was required. According to a plan fixed by the Legis- 
lature, bank statistics, to be monthly forwarded to the Govern- 
ment, were required in that year. In the Banking Act of 1871 it 
was provided that banks should not issue notes of a less denomi- 
nation than $4, and that they should hold, as far as practicable, 
one-half their cash reserve in Dominion notes, and never less 
than one-third. Business could not be engaged in until 
$500,000 of stock had been subscribed, $100,000 paid up 
in cash, and a certificate to that effect procured from 
the Government Treasury Board. The amount of notes 
in circulation was not to exceed the amount of unim- 
paired capital. No dividend was to be paid that impaired 
paid-up capital, and no division of profits greater than 8 per cent 
| per annum could be paid, unless after paying the same, the bank 
had a reserve fund equal to one-fifth of its paid-up capital. In 
the Act of 1881 it was provided that banks could not issue notes 
of less than $5, and that all notes of less than $5 then outstanding 
should be called in and cancelled as soon as practicable. It was 
also provided that the notes of the banks should be a first lien 
upon the assets. The minimum of reserves to be held in Domin- 
ion notes was 40 per cent. The unauthorized use of the title 
of “bank, banking company, &c.,” without the addition of “not 
incorporated,” was made a misdemeanour. The exchange of 
warehouse receipts for bills of lading, and vice versa, was per- 
mitted, in order to facilitate the marketing of the goods. 
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822. The number of chartered banks in the Dominion is 38. 
The development of banking business in Canada is seen from the 
following statement :— 
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1881.......... 13°76 6°60 21°81 27° 04. 29°40 46°38 


1891 .. . .... 12°56 6°54 30°70 35°40 38°75 55°72 
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In addition to the capital paid up in 1891, the reserve fund of 
the banks in that year amounted to $4.72 per head of the popula-. 
tion. 


823. The first chartered bank to suspend business since Con- 
federation (1867) was the Commercial Bank of New Brunswick.. 
The Bank of Acadia (Liverpool, N.S.) suspended in 1873 ; the 
Metropolitan Bank of Montreal in 1877 ; the Mechanics’ Bank: 
of Montreal, the Consolidated Bank of Montreal, the Bank of 
Liverpool, N.S., and the Stadacona Bank, of Quebec, in 18790 ; 
the Exchange Bank of Canada in 1883; the Maritime Bank of’ 
St. John, N.B., the Pictou Bank, the Bank of London, Ont., and 
the Central Bank of Canada retired from business in 1887, and 
the Federal Bank in 1888 ; the Commercial Bank of Manitoba. 
closed its doors in 1893. In all, 14 banks have suspended, repre- 
senting assets of over $22,000,000 and liabilities of over $15,000,-- 
ooo. Of the suspended banks 11 have redéemed their notes in 
full, one paid 57% per cent, and two are not yet reported. Eight 
paid their deposits in full ; one (the Mechanics’) paid 57% per 
cent, one (the Exchange) paid 64 pet cent, exclusive of final: 
dividend, and one paid 8624 per cent. 

The Commercial Bank of Manitoba closed its doors during- 
the first week of July, 1893. The notes of the bank in circula- 
tion increased 30 per cent over the amount given in the last pre-. 
vious bank statement. This increase was caused by deposi-. 
tors withdrawing their deposits and taking notes of the bank in 
payment. They did this because under the Banking Act, claims- 
are to be met in the following order: 1st. Redemption of notes: 
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in circulation; 2nd. Claims of Dominion Government ; 3rd. 
Claims of Provinciat Government ; 4th. Depositors ; 5tht Share- 
holders. 


824. The chartered and incorporated banks of the Dominion 
are governed by the Banking Act, 53 Vic., c. 31, the principal 
provisions of which are :— 

I. The capital stock of any bank hereafter incorporated shall 
be not less than $500,000, in shares of $100 each. 

2. Five hundred thousand dollars must be subscribed, and 
$250,000 paid to the Minister of Finance, who is also Receiver 
General, and a certificate of permission obtained from the Trea- 
sury Board* before business can be commenced. 

3. Bank directors must hold capital stock as follows :—On a 
paid-up capital stock of $1,000,000 or less, stock on which $3,000 
has been paid up ; on a paid-up capital stock of over $1,000,000 
and not over $3,000,000, stock on which $4,000 has been paid up ; 
and on a paid-up capital of over $3,000,000, stock on which 
$5,000 has been paid. A majority of the directors must be British 
subjects. 

4. The capital stock may be increased or reduced by the share- 
holders, subject to the approval of the Treasury Board. 

5. No dividends or bonus exceeding eight per cent per annum 
shall be paid by any bank, unless, after deducting all bad and 
doubtful debts, it has a reserve fund equal to at least 30 per cent 
of its paid-up capital. 

6. Every bank shall, subject to a penalty of $500 for each 
violation, hold not less than 40 per cent of its cash reserve in 
Dominion notes. 

7, The amount of notes of any bank in circulation at anv tire 
shall not exceed the amount of its unimpaired capital, subject to 
penalties varying with the amount of such excess. 

8. The payment of notes issued by any bank for circulation 
shall be the first charge on its assets in case of insolvency, anv 
amount due to the Dominion Government shall be the second 
charge, and any amount due to any Provincial Government shall 
be the third charge. 

9. Every bank shall pay to the Minister of Finance a sum 
equal to 5 per cent on the average amount of its notes in circula- 
tion, such sum to be annually adjusted according to the average 
amount of circulation during the preceding twelve months. Such 





*The Treasurv Board consists of the Minister of Finance and anv five Ministere 
appninted from time to time by the Governor General in Council, with the Deputy 
Minister of Finance as secretary. 
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amounts are to form a fund called “The Bank Circulation Re- 
demption Fund,” to be used when necessary, on the suspension 
of any bank, for the payment of the notes issued and in circula- 
tion, and interest. All notes in circulation shall bear interest at 
6 per cent per annum from the day of suspension until redeemed. 
Payments from the fund are to be without regard to the amount 
contributed. 

10. All notes issued for circulation shall be payable at par 
throughout Canada.* 

11. Any bank, when making payment, is compelled, if re- 
quested, to pay the same, or part thereof, not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, in Dominion notes for $1, $2 or $4 each. 

12. Penalties are provided for placing anything in the shape of 
an advertisement on a note, and for issuing advertisements in the 
form of notes. 

13. No bank may lend monev on its own shares or on those 
of any other bank, or upon mortgage of real estate, or on the 
security of any goods, wares or merchandise, except as coflateral 
security. | 

14. Except as required for its own use, no bank shall hold any 
real estate for a longer period than seven years. | 

15. Any rate of interest may be charged and allowed, but not 
more than 7 per cent can be recoverable. ! 

16. Monthly returns signed by the chief accountant, the acting 
prgsident and the manager, shall be made to the Minister of Fin- 
ance within the first fifteen days of each month, subject to a 
penalty of $50 for each day’s delay, such returns to be made in 
the form provided in the Act. Special returns may be required 
by the Government at any time. All Government cheques are 
payable at par. 

17. No person may use the title of “bank,” “banking com- 
pany,” “banking house,” “banking association” or “ banking in- 
stitution,” unless authorized by this or some other Act of Parlia- 
ment, 


825. The changes in the general features of the Banking Act, 
consequent upon its revision by Parliament in the session of 
1890, are intended to operate to the advantage of the public in 
two directions : (a) by securing to the holders, at all times and 
in all parts of the Dominion, the face value of all notes of all 
banks of Canada, whether solvent or insolvent ; (b) by securing 





*Previous to this provision a discount was charged in Ontario and Quebec on notes 
of banks of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia," in which latter province the banks charged discounts on the notes of all 
eastern ks. 
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solidity in our banking institutions by compelling associations 
seeking bank charters to. have, before they can obtain a charter, 
a capital of at least $250,000 paid up and deposited with the Gov- 
ernment. In the case of solvent banks a uniform face value is 
secured through mutual agreement. In the case of insolvent 
banks, the notes are to be redeemed by means of a fund called the 
Bank Circulation Redemption Fund, obtained by the deposit 
(drawing 3 per cent interest) of 5 per cent of the average bank 
note circulation, with the Government. From this the insolvent 
banks pay their notes with 6 per cent interest until notice of 
liquidation is published. 

The amount held in trust by the Dominion Government for 
the Bank Circulation Redemption Fund on the 3oth June, 1893, 


was $942,879. 


826. There were thirty-nine banks making returns to the Gov- 
ernment on Ist January, 1893. Ten had headquarters in On- 
tario, fourteen in Quebec, eight in Nova Scotia, three in New 
Brunswick, two in Prince Edward Island, and one each in 
Manitoba and British Columbia. 


827. The feature of banking in Canada is the branches. Mr. 
Walker, General Manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
in a brochure on the Canadian system of banking remarks : 
“In a country where the money accumulated each year by the 
people’s savings does not exceed the money required for new 
business ventures it is plain that the system of banking whith 
most completely gathers up these savings and places them at 
the disposal of the borrowers, is the best. It is to be remembered 
that this involves the savings of one slow-going community being 
applied to another community where the enterprise is out of 
proportion to the money at command in that locality. Now, in 
Canada with its great banks with thirty and forty branches, we 
see the deposits of the saving classes applied directly to the coun- 
try’s new enterprises in a manner nearly perfect. The Bank of 
Montreal borrows money from depositors at Halifax and many 
points in the Maritime Provinces, where the savings largely ex- 
ceed the new enterprises and it lends money in Vancouver or in 
the North-west, where the new enterprises far exceed the people’s 
savings. In what other country is such a splendid development 
of banking to be seen as that involved in transferring the idle 
money of the Atlantic towns and cities to the new centres of enter. 
prise on the Pacific? My own bank,* in the same manner, 
gathers deposits in the quiet, unenterprising parts of Ontario 


“Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 
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and lends the money in the enterprising localities, the whole re- 
sult being that thirty-eight business centres, in no case having 
an exact equilibrium of deposits and loans, are able to balance 
the excess or deficiency of capital, economising every dollar, the 
depositor obtaining a large rate of interest and the borrower 
obtaining money at a lower rate than borrowers in any of the 
other colonies of Great Britain, and at a lower rate than in the 
United States, except in the very great cities in the East. So 
perfectly is this distribution of capital made that as between the 
highest class borrowers in Montreal or Toronto and the ordinary 
merchant in the North-west the difference in interest paid is not 
more than 2 per cent.” 


828. The following table gives the yearly average paid-up capi- 
tal, assets, liabilities and other particulars of the various banks 
in operation in each year since Confederation, according to the 
returns made to the Government as required by the Bank Act. 
These averages are made up from the twelve monthly returns 
sent by all the banks to the Government during the calendar year. 
This is thought to be better than the plan previously adopted of 
taking the returns for the month of June in each year :— 

PARTICULARS OF BANKS IN CANADA, 1868--1893. 








Total 
Year| Capital | Notesin | Totalon lof Discounts! 1 pint; 
Paid up. | Circulation.| Deposit. Liabilities. 
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269, 
883 | 208,062,169 | 291,635,251 
217,195,975 ' 302,696,715 
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829. The following is a comparative Statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the various banks in Canada on the 30th June, 


1891, 1892, and 1893 :— 


BANK STATEMENT, 30rx JUNE, 1891, 1892 AND 1893. 

















LIABILITIES. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
8 8 $ 
Capital paid up...................... 60,742, 366 61,512,630 61,954,314 
Circulation ............ wee e cere eeees 31,379,886 32,614,699 33,483,413 
Deposita— 
Payable on demand.. .......... 64,527,893 72,681,986. 64,975, 445 
Payable after notice or on a fixed 
day. . .. .. 84,903, 680 95,331,100 105,841,988 
Made by other banks. . :... 2,489,453 3,143, 967 2,503, 558 
Balances due other banks or agen- 
RENNES EEE ES EE EIEEE 4,774,209 5,103,355 7,719,249 
Other liabilities... ok css 262, 383 486, 904 5,143,345 
Total liabilities..... .... 188,337,504 209,362,011 219,666, 996 
ASSETS. 
Specie and Dominion notes........... 17,408,495 17,926,410 18,547,669 
Deposits with Government for security 
of note ciroulation............... |.............. 998,897 1,761,259 
Notes of and cheques on other banks. . 7,270,398 8,661,927 | . 7,338,408 
Due from agenciés and other banks. . 20,951,986 21,031,350 18,919,048 
Dominion debentures or stocks........ 2,482,766 3,053,549 3,191, 492 
Other Government, municipal and pub- 
lic securities... ................ 6,605, 086 15,492,428 14,787,248 
to Dominion and Provincial 
Governments... .............. 2,672,988 2,967,295 1,751,116 
Call loans on bonds, stocks, &c...... .| 16,809, 409 15, 560, 797 14,880,373 
Loans to or deposits made in other 
banks......................,..... 777,192 4,006, 103 3,826,210 
Current loans.... ................... 183,452,000 | 192,498,571 208, 793,415 
Debts overdue........................ 2,841,073 2,185,009 2,326,010 
Mortgages on real estate, and real estate 
held by the banks............. .. 1,817,247 1,916,278 1,723,746 
Bank premises .... ................. 4,303, 362 4,549,757 4,877,588 
Other assets. ................,....... 2,509,151 1,215,647 1,649,098 
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830. The amount due to Canadian banks from agencies and 
banks outside of Canada in the three years, 1891, 1892, and 
1893 (30th June), was :— | 

1891 1892 1893 


Total due to Canadian Banks $20,951,986 $21,031,350 $18,919,048 
Amount due by ‘‘ «6 4,774,209 5, 103, 355 4,962,104 
Net amount due to ‘‘ “ 
from Agencies in U.K. & 
foreign countries..... .... 16,177,777 15,927,995 18,956,944 
It is evident from the reduction in the amount that the banks 
of Canada had taken measures in 1893 to have their assets well 


in hand. , 


831. Taking specie and Dominion notes held by the banks 
the comparison for three years is :— 








1891 1892 1893 
Specie. .... ....,..... ... .. 8 6,673,974 8 6,536,818 $ 6,412,342 
Dominion notes ............ 10,734,521 11,389,592 12,135,327 
Total..... ............ 17,408,495  17,926,410 18,547,669 


832. The financial condition of the United States during the 
last six months of 1893 caused greater care to be taken by the 
banks of Canada. The result is seen in the strengthening of 





their holdings, as below :— - 
Year. Specie. Dom. Notes. Total. 
1893 8 8 8 
July. ............................ 6,597,642 12,607,562 19,205,204 
August......... .................... 7,106,937 12,749,809 20,456,746 
September......... . .. ....... .... 7,316,292 2,898,359 20,214,651 
ber ............. ............... 7,279, 292 13,309,643 20,588,935 
November ... ......... ............, 7,589,418 18,041,516 20,630, 934 
an 7,691,331 287) 20,978,623 
1894 
March ... .....................,..., 7,484,284 13,644,002 21,128,286 
— 1893 
March ....................,.,....... 6,162,891 11,694,584 | 17,857,475 
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833. During the twelve months intervening between March 
31st, 1893, and March 31st, 1894, the holdings of specie were in- 
creased by $1,321,393, and of Dominion notes by $1,949,418, or 
together, $3,270,811. 


834. During the same period the Dominion Government 
strengthened its position as the following statement shows :— 











— \ 1893. 1894. 
8 8 
Specie held by the Asst. Receivers General on 31st March.| 5,550,381 | 7,624,382 
Guaranteed sterling debentures .... ..................... 1,946,667 1,946,667 
Total held... ...... .... .................... 7,497,048 | 9,571,049 
Guaranteed debentures to be held under Cap. 31, Rev. | 
Stat. Canada. .... .............. nn ne eeceeeeeee 1,758,771 1,954,810 
Specie to be held under Cap. 31, R.S.C................. _ 2,688,157 2, 982,215 
Total required to be held by law. .. . .. .. | 4,396,928 4,887,025 
Excess of specie and guaranteed debentures beyond the 
requirements of the statute... .... .. ...... ..... 3,100, 120 4,684,024 
Unguaranteed debentures held .... ..................... 15,000,000 | 15,000,000 
Unguaranteed debentures to be held under statute........ 18,190,784 14,661, 078 


835. By applying the test of circulation, it is seen that the 
year 1893 had the highest average of any year since Confedera- 
tion. By five-year periods the average circulation is as follows :— 


1869-73, average of 5 years... ...... ................. $19,613, 142 
1874-78 we cee cence eee eeeeeeeens 673,300 
1879-83 ‘6 66 ss... cours ee eus 27,479,560 
1884-88 se ses osseuses 0 0 vos voue 377,000 
1889 -93 “s 66 acces ance e eens cee eeecerees 33, 140,600 


836. The circulation of Dominion Government notes of $20 
and under, being the denominations which circulate among the 
people, average as under :— 


1874-78, average of 5 years. de keane eee eeccesecnees $8,712,804 
1879-83 DIT, 4,928,216 
1884-88 “6 “ Lee ce eeeercccecscesse eves 6,358, 407 
1889-98 “6 6... Lesssssessssseee 7,097 ,000 


837. It is thus shown that the business of the country re- 
quired in 1889-93, $40,237,600, “against $26,386,194 in 1874-73. 
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It must be remembered that the employment of cheques in set- 
tling accounts is constantly on the increase, so that the in- 
crease of over 50 per cent in the note circulation does not re- 
present the total increase which has taken place in the internal 
trade and traffic of the country. 


838. The highest circulation of bank notes in any one day dur- 
ing 1893 was in November, when the returns show that $37,834,- 
627 were outside of the banks. This amount was twice exceeded 
in 1892—in November, when the maximum of $39,318,218 was 
reached, and in October, when the figures were $39,024,285. It 
was also exceeded in November, 1891, when the highest circula- 
tion of that year was $38,553,546. 


839. During the last quarter of 1893 the financial difficulties 
of the United States affected business in Canada to some extent. 
The degree of the influence exerted may be measured by the 
following comparative table :— , 


NOTES OF CHARTERED BANKS IN CIRCULATION. 














405, 464,143. 
srl or 




















840. The drop took place in the December quarter—the aver- 
age in that quarter for 1893 being $35,482,146, as against $37,- 
335,652 in the December quarter of 1892, $36,749,195, in the 
corresponding period of 1891, and $35,943,823 in 1890. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the business of the December quarter of 1893 
was put back to the condition that existed in 1890. 
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841. The people’s deposits in | the chartered banks by five-vear 
periods are :— 


1869-73, average of 5 Don ... $ 54,397,236 
1874-78 FF cece eect cece eee eceees 78,926,285 
1879-83 “s ee donnees 94,116,645 
1884-88 ‘ 66 hacen ce eevee e cae ee ce oe 111,131,142 
1889 -93 “6 6 dance cen acccececceecscces 152, 008, 320 


There has been a large and steady growth of deposits in the 
chartered banks. 


842. The discounts given by the chartered banks by five-year 
periods are :— 


1869-73, average of 5 ) Jears............... Loue vec $ 86,705,827 
1874-78 ee ............. ...... 128, 139, 062 
1879-83“ #6 cca cece cee cee ew ee eees 123,325,374 
1884-88 ‘4 eee een ceeee ve .. 184,181,457 
1889-93  ‘‘ ET EEE EE EEE TE EEE .-.. 174,684,383 


843. The following table shows the proportion of liabilities to 
assets in each year since 1868. It will be seen that from 1884 
the proportion of liabilities has been steadily increasing, and 
that in 1893 it was higher than in any other year :— 


PERCENTAGE OF LIABILITIES TO ASSETS, 1868-1893. 





= 





Per- 
Year. centage. | Year centage 
—_——— nn nr | a me CS SS NS mme | meme me 
1868........... ........... ... 56°55 1881..... . ............ ..... 63°39 
1869........... 59°04 | 182. ............. 65°86 
1870..... ... ....., .......... 63°65 | 1883 ....... .... ....... 63°98 
1871. .... ...  .  ......... 64°06 ' 1884... ............ .......... 62°50 
1872.... ................ 61:04 | 1885.......................... 68 3 
1878. .. .................. . 56:60 | 1886............ ............. 64°44 
1874.... ..... .... ..... ..... 61°95 | 1887......... .......... ..... 64°98 

1875............ ............. 56°17 | 1888.. ... ............. .... 67° 
1876...... .................. 54°29 | 1889........ ................. 68°18 
DT yy ...... ............. 55°14 | 1890..... . .................. 68°05 
1878. . . .... ............... 54°45 | 1891.................... ... 69° 56 
1879. 55°75 | 1892..... ... . ........ ..... 71H 
1880....... .... ... ......... | 60°69 | 1893..... .................. 717 


844. The proportion of Government deposits, bath Dominion 
and Provincial, to the total deposits on 3oth June, in the vears 
1800, 1891, 1892, and 1893 was 5°54 per cent, 4°48 per cent, 4°13 
per cent, and 4°15 per cent respectively. 
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845. The specie held by the banks and the Government in 
March, 1894, exceeded the amount held by the two in March, 
1893, by $3,395,394, or nearly 30 per cent more. 

846. A comparative statement showing the proportions of the 
principal items of assets and liabilities to the total amounts in 
the years 1868, 1880, and 1893 is given below. The figures for 
1892 are included, for comparison with 1893 :— 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES—PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS. 








Irexs. | 1868, | 1880. | 1802 | 1898, 





Liabilities, Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


18-99 18°28 15°60 15°24 


Notes in circulation. . 
i 75°08 16°97 81°75 82°17 


Deposite 








Acnets. 
Specie and Dominion notes 11°40 9°78 6°09 
Debts due to the banks.... eee 78°84 63°78 82°56 
Notes of, and cheques on other banks. 2:94 1:85 2°41 
Balances due from other banks... 4°66 | 18°70 720 627 








847. Amount of reserve held by the banks according to monthly 
bank statements since 1883, when the amendment to the Bank 
Act requiring them was passed :— 














Moxrus. 1883. 1884. 1885 1886. 1887. 1888. 
$ 8 
17,896, 141 





17,798, 814| 
214,482,987| 222,368,929 
(18,149, 198 7 17,873,582| 18,529,911 
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- RESERVE HELD BY BANKS—Con. 




















Moxrus. | 1889 1890 1891 1862 1493 1894 
3s 3 | $ 8 | 8 $ 

January | 22,005,904) 23, 

Februai 22,036,322 

March, 











April 
May... 
June. 
July 
August |. 
September 
October. . 
Novembes 
December. 


19,211,999) 
19,868,999) 
19,966, 999] 





459,815) 


310,053,038 









Total... .| 287,197,118, 253,534, 





Average..| 19,766, 








848. The following table gives the overdue notes and debts in 


chartered banks, the proportion being’ to total amount borrowed 
from the banks : 














October 81, 1873, $2.07 per 8100. || October 31, 1884, $3.57 
“ 1874, 2.02 “ “ 1885, 2.45 
“ 1875, 4.73 “  “ “ 1886, 1.63 
“ 1876, 4.30 * “ 1887, 1.61 
“ 1877, 4.45 “ 1838, 1.54 
“ 188, 456 “ “ 1889, 1.2 
“ 1879, 490 * “ 1890, 1°26 
“ 1880, 4.24 “ 1891, 1.24 
“ 1881, 2.68 “ “ 1892, 1.14 
“ 1882, 1.90 « “ 1893, 1.54 
“ 1883, 245 








849. The year 1893 was a year of much anxiety and disturb- 
ance in financial circles, so that money was scarce and dear dur- 
ing a portion of it. The average rate of discount was, therefore, 
somewhat increased, as shown in the following table :— 
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RATES OF DISCOUNT ON LOCAL BILLS. 


Aver rate 
YEAR. o 
Discount. 
1878 ........... . . ........ ....... set neg we eeseceseuves 7 r cent 
1885 ............................... cee cece scence enceenertarans i Pe oO 
1890 ............ . .............., .... se essieu. 64 do 
1891 .............................. cece eee ces uses voue ve 6to7 do 
1892 ........ .. .......... .. ....... see à dessus 6to7 do 
1893 ..... . ........................ esse ess ssuscessese 6 to 74 do 


The above figures are for the city of Montreal, in which place, 
as well as in Toronto and other commercial centres, discount 
rates are, as a rule, from one to two per cent lower than they are 
in country towns ; and, moreover, in cities, rates are more fre- 
quently graded according to the standing of the customers. As 
far as has been learned, the custom does not prevail in Canada 
to the same extent as in many other countries, of regulating the 
rate according to the date of the bill, and though sometimes an 
additional 1 per cent may be charged on bills over six months, 
as often as not no distinction is made. 


850. The rates of sterling exchange fluctuate, as is well known, 
very considerably, and it is difficult to present any figures repre- 
senting am exactly correct average, but the figures in the follow- 
ing table may be taken as fairly accurate for the years named. 
The same causes as those influencing the rates of discount af- 
fected the rates for sterling exchange which fluctuated greatly 
during the latter part of the summer ; thus 60-day bills were as 
high as 954in February, and as low as 75in August. Demand 
was 104 in May, and 854 in August :— 

AVERAGE RATES OF STERLING EXCHANGE. 





Year 60 Days Year Demand 
es | ——— SS gS ae 
1878... 8 | 1878........................ 
been ec eeec cece + voor 9 1 1885.................... .. ny 
Lene n cence eeees vesouvee 87 1890.................. ..... ¢ 
bee a eect ect semer 84 1891........................ 9 
1892.......... . ......... . at at 1892. ...................... 98 - 
PETER EE TEST EEE EEE 8 1893........................| 98 
i) 
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The above figures, as well as those in the preceding paragraph, 
were kindly supplied by a leading banking authority in Mont- 
real. | 


851. The following table, condensed from the Montreal “ Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” gives the highest and lowest quotations for 
the stocks of the banks in the years mentioned :— 


ene | es | cone | ce | es | eee | ees | eee 


IH. 195 | 169 | 207 | 234 | 229 | 237 237 
Montreal ....... .............. \ IL. 179 1344 187 214: 215 nl 26 
Ontario SH. 113 | 103 | 1114] 136 | 1199] 147° 1%5 
ns ee ee \ I 101 11 A 107 LR i10 | 10 
Merchants nue sos 1 L. ° 1” #4 15 140 1 ! 149 
Molsons....... ..... .......... { L. 101 7 1104 152 154 160 150 
Toronto - fIH. 199 | 144 | 190 ! 225 | 230 | 256, 258 
cece reer were en cece wees \ L ur ua 176 ait 210 220 | Err 
. 1 
Commerce..................... { L 118 | 11 11 12 | 12 133 199 
me freue.s t 17 
Standard, .... ................ L. wig fs il 1) 14 16 it 
Du Peuple..................... ( L. 2 1 40 % D 273 108 
Ville Marie. ................... | L | (95) 8] 95] | 50) 
. . ‘ 1 
Eastern Townships............. L. 100 8 104 | 130, | ia 128 19 
Quebec unes mms ( L. 107 95 97 | 118 ll 118 116 
Union of Canada.. ........... { H. 106 101 40 of a re 100 
. H. 95] 107 | 121 | 160 | 177 | 179 | 16 
Hamilton. ......…....... :....... { L 2 jail 121 151 | 150 161 182 
. . 4 4 
Dominion conne a or a a a { L. lil 116 185} | 295) eus. 259 
British North America. ....... {\H. 162 | Hé 118 | 180! 1908! 140! 148 
. H. 115 994 80 80 1 300 
Nationale................,.... { L 106 2 50 50 2 Ex 1% 
. . 7 
Jacques Cartier.... ........... { L. 15 59 55 | 884; 94 | 105 | 110 
Imperial { H. 106 | 122 | 1294! 158 | 191 | 194 | 19 
pe vous cnnssssess 8 te L 100 95 ul 4 147 ue 181 18 
(jH. ... |...... 7 
Hochelaga......... ........... UL. 1.12 704! 101 | 1134, 1164 
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852. The following table shows the comparative position of 
the chartered banks of Canada in June, 1893, in percentages on 
their capital :— I 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE CHARTERED BANKS OF 
CANADA, JUNE, 1898, IN PERCENTAGES ON CAPITAL. 






Name of Bank. 

British Columbia.......... 44 . 6° 
British North America.... 27 ° 75 
Commerce.... ...... .... 18 ° : ° 70 
Dominion .. ............ 96 ° 10°0 
Halifax Banking Co....... 42 ’ 6°0 
Hamilton .......... eee 52 7° 8°0 
Hochelags PRE EEEE EEE 32 ’ 7°0 
Imperial. ........... .. 56 ‘ | 8:0 
Jacques Cartier......... . 43 ’ 7 0 
Merchants’ Montreal... 48 07 | 7-0 
Merchants’, Halifax...... 46 ° 6°0 
Merchants’, P.E.L.. .... 20 ’ | 8:0 
Molson’s. ......... ou. 57 81 456 14°08 8:0 
Montreal .... .... ...... 50 42 240 11°04 10-0 
Nationale. ........... .. 2 80 195 7°83 6°0 
New Brunswick.. ........ 105 95 356 15°67 12:0 
Nova Scotia.............. 70 81 439 17°91 8°0 
Ontario ..................! 23 65 370 8°68 70 
Ottawa..... ............. 53 64 281 13°91 8°0 
People’s, Halifax....... .. 19 74 195 11°67 6°0 
People’s, N.B............. 58 73 121 8°0 
Peuple. ...... . ......... 46 62 443 12°93 6:0 
Less nos. 22 27 254 7°55 7°0 
t. Hyacinthe............ 8 7 250 * 6°0 

t. Jean.................. * 23 | 30 * * 
St. Stephen’s. .... ...... 22 51 | 106 7°00 6:0 
Standard ............. 55 65 499 * 8°0 
Summerside ............. 11 84 101 10°75 6°0 
Toronto ............ ... 90 74 434 14°25 10°0 
Townships. ....... ...... 43 57 188 9°04 70 
ets”. .......... ..... 12 97 527 9°27 6°0 
Union........ .. cesse . 21 83 374 8:00 6°0 
Union, Halifax........... 24 57 216 10°00 6°0 
Ville Marie. ............. * 61 160 6°84 6°0 
Western................. 24 80 344 9°75 70 
Windsor. .............. 31 34 129 9°90 6:0 
Yarmouth.. ........ . 20 33 223 6°13 6°0 
Yarmouth Exchange . 12 24 | 70 * 6°0 


853. Clearing-houses were established : in Halifax, in 1887 ; 
in Montreal, in 1889; in Toronto, in 1891; in Hamilton, in 
1891, and in Winnipeg, in 1893. 
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The transactions recorded are :— 


ee me ae 














—- 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
Montreal. ................. 473,985,131 | 516,042,400 | 590,043,000 568,739,064 
Halifax ..... ............... 62, 281, 748 64,601,8 856 | 59,136,983 60, 104,338 
Toronto* .. .......... . .. |... .. .....|.... 326,047,404 309, 494,818 
Hamilton. ..................1... . ... .| 38,308,289 37,825,076 
Winnipeg (Dec.)........ ...|...... | Devos esse. .…. 4,974,267 





h *Not including the Bank of Toronto, which does not avail itself of the clearing 
house. 


854. The two cities which have a four years’ record show the 
following :—1890, $536,266,879 ; 1891, $580,644,256 ; 1892, $649- 
179,983 ; 1893, $628,843,402. Thus 1893 shows a decrease equal 
to 3:13 per cent compared with 1892, but a gain of 8°3 per cent 
compared with 1891, and of 17°3 per cent compared with 1890. 


855. The four cities of Montreal, Halifax, Toronto, and Hamil- 
ton show for 1893, a decrease of 3:68 per cent compared with 
the figures of 1892. 

This percentage seems the measure of the effects produced on 
Canada during 1893 by the financial cyclone which struck the 
United States. 


856. Comparison of twelve cities during four years gives the 
following results :— 





nn, 














CITrIEs. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 
New York ........... 31, 261,087,730) 36,662, 469, oon 33,749,322,211| 37,458, 607,606 
Chicago. .. .......... 4,675,960,000| 5,135,771,186, 4,753,840,087| 5,180,878,745 
Boston ................ 4,577,920,564| 5,105,389,7 10 4,456,885, 230 145,904 
Philadelphia... ........| 3,403,489,055, 3,810,293,298 3,296,852, 835 8,710, 248,015 
St. Louis.............. 1,138, 240,213; 1,231,641,451| 1,139,599,575| 1,118,573,210 
Baltimore...... . .... 705,826,367 815,368,724 "892, 498,712 | 1,066, 172 
San Francisco......... 699,285,777 771, "850, ,964, 735,714,347 756 CM 231 
Pittsburg... .......... 665,209,318 759,633, 03-4 679, , 062, 255 758, 088, 198 
Cincinnatti ........... 642, 369,600 750,789,400! 216,750 640,579,450 
Montreal .. .......... 568,739,064 590,043, 000: 516,042, 400 473, 985,151 
New Orleans ..... .... 500, 901,032 511,624,497: 514,807,407 883, 431 
Kansas City... ....... 474,724,593 308, 199,288 492, 907,771 492,207,771 
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857. Montreal ranks tenth among the cities which position she 
has held for three years; in 1890 she was twelfth. In 1802 
Montreal increased the bank-clearings by 1474 per cent over 1891. 
New York and Chicago increased 8 per cent each, Boston and. 
Philadelphia each increased 15 per cent, and St. Louis 8 per cent. 
The reverses of 1893 told severely upon the business of the cities 
of the United States, so that while Montreal’s clearings decreased 
3°6 per cent, New York’s decrease was 14°7, Boston’s 10°3, Phila- 
delphia’s 10°6, Baltimore’s 13°4, San Francisco’s 9°4, Cincinnati’s 
14°4, and even Chicago with the adventitious aid of the World’s 
Fair experienced a reduction of bank clearings equal to 8-9 per 
cent, or considerably more than the decrease of Montreal- 


858. The English clearing-houses also encountered a decline— 
in the case of the London clearing-house from $31,543,601,733 
in 1892 to $31,526,329,933 in 1893, or 0°05 per cent, and in the 
case of Manchester, from $745.838,479 to $742,974,105, or 0°38 
per cent. 


859. The following table is a full statement, week by week, 
of the clearing-house returns of the several cities of Canada hav- 
ing clearing-houses. In the case of Toronto, the Bank of To- 
ronto is not included for reasons already stated :— 
































wma | Montreal. | Toronto. | Halifax. 
8 Li 

5 10,733,451 1,801,499 

2 38,414,187 285, 680 

19. 1,128,250 

% 1,066,980 

2. 1,078,139 

9 1,138,816 

16 858,153 

“ 28. 958,816 

Mar. 2 1,089,884 

«9 1271099 

“ 16 1,017,393 

« 3 948,744 

“ 3 71,869 

April 6 958,284 

18 502, 068 

73 faa 
« 2 

May 4 060,882 

wu 164,612 

“ 18 208, 952 

“5 046,350 

June 1 ,059, 262 
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860. The Dominion was not provided with an Insolvency Act 
until 1875—the provinces supplying, in part, the needed ma- 
chinery. In 1875 an Act was passed applying to the whole coun- 
try. It remained in force till 1880, in the session of which year 
it was repealed. Since that date there has been no general 
statute. A bill dealing with the subject was introduced in the 
Senate in the session of 1894 and passed by that body and sent 
to the House of Commons. 


861. According to returns for the year 1876 (the first year after 
the passing of the first general Act) there were 1,588 insolvents 
with liabilities of $31,346,154, and assets $4,980,658. 
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These were distributed by provinces as follows :— 














. No. of  Legtes 
PROVINCES. Insolvents Liabilities. Assets. 
$ $ 

Ontario............ .......... …... ss... 797 9,936,971 1,927, 220 
DOC. cee ccc vnssessses . 581 16,399,199 48u,451 
New Brunswick .......... ....  ...... .. 59 3,317,478 214,876 
Nova Scotia ........... . ........... Lesscses 141 1,613,987 339,470 
Manitoba .. . .............. Les à cossrersse 7 71,466 17,649 
British Columbia ...... .................... 8 7,063 983 
Prince Edward Island.............. .........1..... ....|...., RS PRE 
Total..... Lacesossssses essor 1,588 31,346, 154 4,980, 658 


862. No official returns of insolvency having been provided 
since 1880, the only source of information are the mercantile 
agencies of Bradstreet and Dun & Co. The latter organiza- 
tion did not provide details by provinces for 1803. Bradstreet’s, 
however, gives the following :— 


PROVINCES. Io, of Liabilities. | Assets. 

° $ 8 
Ontario... ........................ ....... 752 6,709,822 3,049, 276 
Quebec ccc et eet e eee ene tes seeee escent eeeean 599 4,595,805 1,832,641 

ew Brunswick.............................. 85 823,986 | 420,280 
Nova Scotia dose cece e ee weep entee scene eeence 128 945,925 478,573 
Manitoba ............ ..... .... …....,..... 69 722,618 403,810 
British ‘Goianibia cece ec te © sous cenesneees 82 687,650 413,750 
Prince Edward Island............. ... ..... 22 126,300 57,840 
North-weet Territories. ....................... 29 150,473 54,862 

Total................. .......... 1,766 14,762,574 6,711,082 


863. Comparison shows that in 1876 the liabilities per in- 
solvent averaged $19,740, against $8,400 per insolvent in 1893, 
and that the assets in 1876 were 15°9 per cent of the liabilities, 
and in 1893, 45°5 per cent. 


864. During 1893, the United States suffered from a financial 
cyclone, and it was to be expected that Canada would suffer to 
a more or less extent in sympathy with a neighbour with whom 
her business relations are intimate. 


865. In the year 1893 the commercial, industrial and financial 
business failures in the United States (not including 240 banks 
and financial institutions which were compelled to suspend be- 
cause, while their assets were greater than their liabilities, they 
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could not realize promptly enough to liquidate their total indebt- 
edness) amounted to 15,560 with liabilities of $402,427,818 
and assets of $262,415,851. The increase over 1892 was : failures, 
5,290, or 51:5 per cent; liabilities, $293,832,585, or 270°5 per 
cent. The assets were in 1893, 65 per cent of the liabilities, and 
in 1892 they were 50 per cent. 


866. In Canada in 1893 the increase over 1892 in the nuinber 
of insolvents was 87, or 5:2 per ent ; and in liabilities, $3,196,364, 
or 27°05 per cent. Assets were 45°5 per cent of the liabilities 
in 1893, and in 1892, 41°7 per cent. : 


867. The failure in Manitoba of the Commercial Bank in- 
creased the liabilities considerably without increasing the num- 
ber of insolvents. . 


868. It is evident that Canada was scarcely affected at all by 
the condition of affairs in the United States. 


869. The following table gives the amount of failures in the 
United States and Canada (including Newfoundland) and the pro- 
portion Canada’s failures (in amount) bear to those of the United 
States. 








FAILURES. 
| In United | Canada 
YEAR. In Canada. States. | to United 
States 
$ $ 

6 .. .................... 12,334,000 | 228,499,000 540 
1874..... ........ .... . ..... ..... 7,696,000 | 158,239,000 5°00 
1875..... .............. .. .. . ... 28,843,000 | 201,060,000 14°30 
1876..... .......... .. .. ..... 25,517,000 | 191,117,000 13°40 
1877........................,......... 25,523,000 | 190,669,000 13°40 
1878............... . .. .......... 23,908,000 | 238,383,182 10°20 
1879......, .................... ... .. 29,347,000 | 98,149,063 30°00 
1880. ...... ..................... .... 7,988,000 | 65,752,000 12°20 
1881................................... 5,751,000 | _81,155,992 7-07 
1882................ ............. .... 8,578,000 ,000,000 8°40 
1883............. .................... 15,872,000 | 172,874,172 9°20 
1884..... ............................. 18,989,000 | 226,843, 472 8:40 
1885. ............................ .... 8,743,000 | 124,220,321 7°04 
1886..... ......... ............ .. .. 10,387,000 | 114,644,119 9°01 
ree 17,054,000 560, 101 
1888........ ......... ............... 15,478, 242 829, 125 
1889......... léssresesesneressses ....{ 18,147,910 | 140,889,490 9°4 
1890... . .... ... ...... ........... 000 | 175,082,836 | 711 
1891..... ...... .............. ....... 14,884,000 | 198,178,000 77 
1892. .... ........................, ... 11,603,210 | 108,596,283 | 107 
1893.................. ....... lesesress 15,690,404 | 402,427,818 3:9 
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870. The above returns are taken from Bradstreet’s. It will 
be noticed that the returns for 1876 differ from that prepared 
for the Depression Committee of the House of Commons of 
Canada, already quoted. They also differ from the returns pub- 
lished in the Sessional Paper No. 113 of 1880. But these latter 
are admittedly incomplete. 


871. The returns provided by Dun & Co. differ from those of 
Bradstreet’s, probably caused by different modes of collecting 
particulars and of deciding what are failures. 


872. The following gives the two sets of figures, both including 
Newfoundland :— 




















BRADSTRERT'S. Dun & Co. 
Year. ~~ 
Value of Value of 
No. | niabilities. | N | Liabilities. 
$ $ 
1885. . ...... .... Bron. 1,280 9,210,334 1,247 8,743,000 
1886 .. ... ......... .... ..... ...... 1,186 | 11,240,025 1,233 | 10,171,000 
1887 .... ......... ...... .... ...... 1,315 | 17,054,000 1,366 | 16 070,595 
1888. .. ..........................., 1,730 | 15,498,242 1,667 | 138,974,787 
1889 ........ .. .........1........, .. 1,616 | 18,147,910 1,747 | 14,528,884 
1890 ......................  .e « 1,626 | 12,482,000 | 1,847 | 18,000,000 
1891 .... .... ... . ...... Lescesceese 1,846 | 14,884,000 | 1,861 | 16,728,989 
1892 .... ...... ....  cnnssesorsosee 1,682 | 11,603,210 1,680 | 13,703,000 


1893 ..... .... Dessus Las sessosse oo 1,781 | 15,690,404 | 1,344 | 12,689,794 
l 


873. The totals of Dun & Co. for the period 1885-1893 are 
$124,604,999, and those of Bradstreet’s are $120,810,125. 


874. According to Dun & Co. 62°4 per cent of the failures in 
Canada in 1893 were manufacturing firms, 36°3 trading, and 1¢3 
“other,” the assets of the manufacturing class being 62:: per 
cent of these liabilities, and those of the trading class being 65 
per cent ; “others” being 47°1 per cent. 
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875. According to Bradstreet, from data collected during three 
years, the causes of failures are as under :— 


——. United 
Canada. States. 


p. c. p. ¢c. 

Due to incompetence 3 years’ average. . .. ..:. «. 13°2 | 17:79 
‘“__ inexperience 6... 27 | 5°2 
‘lack of capital ‘ perse + 62°5 | 36°5 
‘© unwise credits “ vie esse | 1°9 | 43 
“speculation (outside) ‘6 ces + roses 1°6 | 3°4 
‘* neglect of business 66 kn cece ees 2°1 3°2 
‘« extravagance 60... ce eee eee 0°4 18 
‘* fraudulent disposition 66 ee 3°7 71 
<* disasters* AO ee see. 8°3 16'1 
‘‘ failures of others “ eue vus 2°1 2°2 
‘ undue competition $6 ...,....,, eee 1°2 | 1:9 





* Flood, fire, crop failure and commercial crisis. 


876. Lack of capital is responsible for a greater proportion of 
failures in Canada than in the United States. In every other 
particular the failures in Canada bear a smaller proportion to the 
whole than in the United States. 


877. The Post Office Act, which provides for ihe establishment 
of Post Office Savings Banks in Canada, was passed on the 2oth 
December, 1867, and was limited in operation, as regards the 
savings banks, to the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Under 
its provisions a deposit must not be less tha $1, and must not 
exceed $300 in any one year; neither must the total amount cn 
deposit exceed $1,000. On the 1st September, 1885, the system 
was extended to the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and the offices are now distributed in the several provinces 
as foilows :—Ontario, 420 ; Quebec, 115 ; Nova Scotia, 44 : New 
Rrunswick, 30; Manitoba, 22; British Columbia, 15: Prince 
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Edward Island, 7 ; and the Territories, 20; making a total of 
73° : 


878. Government savings banks, under the management of the 
Finance Department, have been established in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and in Manitoba and British Columbia. In these de- 
posits are allowed to the extent of $1,000. The number of offices 
under this system is 39, viz.: 24 in Nova Scotia, 10 in New 
Brunswick, 2 in Prince Edward Island, 1 in Ontario, 1 in Mani- 
toba, and I in British Columbia. On the 3oth June, 1893, there 
were 55,039 depositors with $17,696,464 on deposit. Arrange- 
ments are made for the transfer of the Government savings banks 
in each province to the Post Office Department, as the position 
of superintendent at each place becomes vacant. One transfer 
was made during 1893—in New Brunswick. 


879. The rate of interest paid in both classes of savings banks 
was formerly 4 per cent, but is now 3% per cent, the reduced 
rate having come into operation on the rst of October, 1880. 


880. The post office system went into operation on the Ist 
April, 1868, when 81 offices were opened. ‘At the close of the 
three months ended June 3oth, 1868, there were 2,102 depositors, 
3,247 deposits had been made, and the amount on deposit was 
$204,589. On the 30th June, 1893, there were 673 offices open, 
114,275 depositors, and the total amount on deposit was $24,153,- 
194. Almost the whole of this increase has taken place during 
the last fourteen years, the amount on deposit on 30th June, 1870, 
having been only $3,105,190. The average amount to the credit 
of each account was $211.36. 


881. In addition to the above there are special savings banks, 
chiefly the Caisse d’Economie of Quebec and the Montreal City 
and District Savings Banks. The chartered banks also have sav- 
ings branches, but the amounts on deposits in these branches are 
not separated from the general business and other deposits in the 
returns to the Government. 


882. The following table gives the deposits with the Govern- 
ment in the two branches under Government control, and the 
deposits in the special savings banks, but does not include deposits 
in the chartered banks and in the loan companies and building 
societies :— © | ; 

341 
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DEPOSITS WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED SAVINGS BANKS. 





| Other 

















Post Office Special 
Year ended 3th June. : . Government : Totals. 
Savings Banks savings Banks Savings Banks 
8 $ 8 8 

1868 ............. .... 204,589 | 1,683,219 3,369,799 5,057,607 
1869 .............. ... 856,814 1,694,525 3,960,818 6, 412, 157 
1870 ........ ........ 1,588,849 1,822,570 5,389,103 8,780,522 
1871. ..... ... ...... 2,497,260 2,072,087 5,766,712 10,336,009 
1872 ............ lee 3,096, 500 2,154, 233 5,557,126 10, 807,855 
1873 .... ............ 3,207,062 2, 958,170 6,768, 662 933, 884 
1874 .................. 8,204, 965 4,005,296 6,811,009 14,021,270 
1875 ...... ........... 2, 926, 090 4,245,091 6,611,416 18, 782,579 
1876 ........... ...... 2,740,952 4,303,166 6,519,229 13, 563,347 
1877 .................. 2,639, 937 4,830,694 6,054, 456 13,525,087 
1878 ............ ...... 2,754,484 5,742,529 5,631,172 14,128 185 
1879 ........... . .... 3,106,191 6,102, 492 5,494,164 14,701,847 
1880 .. 3,945,669 7,107,287 | 6,681,025 7,733,981 
1881 .... .... ... .... 227 9,628, 445 7,685,888 23, 522, 560 
1882 .................. 9,473,661 12, 295,001 8,658, 435 30, 427,096 
1883 .................. 11,976,237 14,242,870 8,791,045 35,010,152 
1884 .............. ... 13,245,553 15,971,983 8,851,142 38,068,679 
1885 ........ °. 15,090,540 17,888,536 9,191,895 42,170,971 
1886 .................. 17,159,372 20,014,442 9,177,132 350, 
1887 ....... .......... 19, 497,750 21,334,525 10,092, 143 50,924,418 
1888 ................. 20,689,033 20,682,025 10, 475, 292 51,846,350 

ecw eeccee vos 23,011,423 19,944,984 10,761,061 53,717,419 
1890" ...... . ........ 21,990,653 19,021,812 10,908, 987 1,921,452 
1891 .. . ............ 21,738,648 17,661,378 , , 382, 
1892 ...... ........... 22, 298,402 17,231,146 12,236, 100 51, 765,648 
1893 ...... ...... Lecce 94,153,194 17,696,464 12,828,836 54,673, 494 


* Rate of interest on deposits in post office and other Government savings banks 
reduced from 4 per cent to 34 per cent. 


883. The amount per head of the population was in 1871 $2.96 ; 
in 1881, $5.44, and in 1891, $10.42. In 1893 it was $11.02 per 
head. | 
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884. The following table shows the number of depositors in 
each province, the amount on deposit and the proportion of that 
amount per head of the population on 30th June, 1893 :— 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, 1898. 























: | 086 iots¢ 
ac A. | 0 3 
Number, Number Amount [£4 _ kia +. 3 
Provinces. 0 of of | on. © Sos = “2 
flices. Depositors Deposit. y a? A 5 Pan) 
| | 8 8 ot $ cts 
Ontario......................... 420! 86,403 | 17,547,380 | 203 09 8 13 
Quebec none vosoossssssrenee 115, 16,914 4,107,160 | 242 82 2 70 
Nova Scotia ................... 44 4,978 1,126,547 | 226 30 2 49 
New Brunswick. ............... 30 , 3,137 870,501 | 277 49 2 71 
Manitoba ...................... 22 | 76,044 | 117 80 0 43 
British Columbia. ............... 15. 1,643 352,438 | 214 51 3 08 
Prince Edward Island........... 7 76 9,063 | 119 25 | 0 08 
The Territories ....... ... ..... 20 | 479 64.061 | 133 74 , © 59 
—" _ | "| —— 
Totals for 1893 ......... 67 114,275 | 24,153,194 | 211 36 4 87 
‘6 1892.......... 642 | 110,805 | 22 298,401 | 201 24 | . 4 55 
‘€ 1891.......... 634 | 111,230 | 21,738,648 | 194 44 4 48 
‘* _ 1890...... .. 494 | 112,521 | 21,990,653 | 195 78 4 59 
‘  1889........ 463 113,123 | 23,011,422 | 203 41 4 85 
‘6 1886 433 101,693 | 20,689.032 | 203 41 4 41 
GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANKS, 1893. 
Ontario. ................ . .... 1: 1,632! 654,814 | 39965 | 0 25 
Nova Scotia ..... ... .......... 24 23,818 : 7,206, | 902 59 | 15 92 
New Brunswick. ..... ........ 10 | 16,372 | 6,300,305 | 384 82 | 19 61 
Manitoba. ............... wee 1 3,726 691,639 : 185 62 8 89 
British Columbia ...... ........ 1 3,009 . 696,092 | 231 38 6 07 
Prince Edward Isiand. ..... 2| 6482, 2,247,116 | 316 67 | 20 59 
— | ee | — — 
*Totals for 1893 . .. | 39 55,089 | 17,696,464 | 321 53 3 56 
© 1892....... .. 39 : 54,796 | 17,231,146 | 314 46 3 51 
© 1891.......... 40 56,149 | 17,661,378 | 314 54. 3 64 
** 1890 .... .... 41 57,297 | 19,021,812 | 331 99 3 97 
‘+ 1889... ..... 44 58,114 | 19,944,934 | 343 20 4 21 
‘6 1888.......... 50 57,367 | 20,682,025 | 360 52 4 41 
*Grand total Post Office and Gov- | 
ernment Savings Banks com- 
bined— 
1893... . ............... 712 | 169,314 | 41,819,658 | 247 17 8 43 
1892...................... 681 166,601 | 39,529,547 | 238 70 8 06 
1891..... .............. 674 167,379 ,400,026 | 235 40 8 13 
1890................ preeee 535 169,618 | 41,012,465 | 241 80 8 56 
1889 ..................... 507 71, 42,956,356 | : 50 86 9 06 
1888...................... 480 , 41,371,057 | 260 10 8 82 





* The total population of Canada is used in working out the amounts per head. 


885. The increase in the number of post office savings banks 
during the year was 31, distributed as follows :—Ontario, 16 ; 
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Quebec, 1 ; Nova Scotia, 1 ; New Brunswick, 2; Manitoba, 3 ; 
British Columbia, 3 ; the Territories, 5. 


886. The number of depositors in the post office savings banks 
increased by 3,470, and the amount on deposit by $1,854,793. 
The average amount for each depositor increased by $10.12, and 
the average amount per head of the population by 32 cents: 

The number of depositors in 1893 is the largest of any 
year in the history of these savings banks. 


887. The other savings banks under Government management 
had an increase in number of depositors of 243 ; in the amount 
on deposit of $465,318, and in the average amount to each de- 
positor of $7.07. 1893 is the first year since 1887 in which there 
has been an increase in the amount on deposit over the previous 
year. There were decreases in the number of depositors in On- 
tario, New Brunswick and Manitoba, and increases in Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. 


888. New Brunswick has the largest average amount to each 
depositor of any province, both in the post office and the other 
Government savings banks. 


889. As compared with 1892, the year 1893 shows for both 
kinds of Goverment savings banks an increase of $11.40 per de- 
positor in the province of Ontario; $9.95 in the province of 
Quebec ; of $26.43 in the province of New Brunswick ; of $9.74 
in Prince Edward Island; of $11.42 in the Territories. Nova 
Scotia has a decrease of $5.23, and Manitoba of $4.87 in the aver- 
age amount to each depositor. The general average of the whole 
Dominion shows an increase of $8.47 per depositor. 


890. The amount on deposit in the Government savings 
banks (postal and other) in 1893 and 1892 per head of the popu- 
lation by provinces is given in the next table :— 





ne, 

















— 1898. 1892. 

3 cts.) $ cta 
Ontario...... .... ..... due ous vues crosses lue euros 8 38 1 78 
*Quebec......... .. .. . ....... Bunnnsues ones vus ous voue 2 70 2 52 
Nova Scotia ..... .. ............ ses. - 18 41 | 1819 
New Brunswick.... .... ..... de cee cence eee ee eeeeeeceees 22 32) 12 
Manitoba............ ...... ce cc cc ee cece esse 4 32 4 58 
British Columbia. ..... ... Len vues wee e eee et ee ee tees ve ae eee 9 15 | 10 61 
Prince Edward Island.... . ......... bcc eee ae eae vues 20 67 | 19 61 
*The Territories ... ... .......... . ... Due à vous eu eee eeees 0 59 0 65 





* Post Office Savings Banks only | 
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891. The balance of deposits is not now required (as it was 
formerly) to be invested in Canadian Government securities, but 
forms part of the unfunded debt of the Dominion, and the 
amount of this floating capital which is at the disposal of the 
Government, necessarily fluctuates. 


892. The following table gives particulars of savings banks in 
Australasia and Canada, and particulars of savings banks in some 
of the principal countries :— 


SAVINGS BANKS IN AUSTRALASIA AND CANADA. 


— 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 














COLONIES. De o D pad > 
positors eposit. er head 
| Depasitor. of Popu- 

lation, 
| $ $ cts. $ cts. 
New South Wales.................... | 143,826 | 23,021,616 160 06 20 58 
PICTOTIR oe eek ee ewes | 297,430 | 27,392,408 92 10 24 02 
eensland........ .............,... 45,885 8,112,028 176 90 20 64 
uth Australia... _. .... ... ...., 74,686 | 10,503,376 140 62 32 78 
Western Australia...... ......... .. | 3,014 153, 232 50 84 3 14 
Tasmania........... ........., ..... 25,324 2,536, 750 100 17 17 45 
New Zealand ............ | 1187344 | 15,266,845 | 129 00 | 24 39 
Anstralasia... .. .................. | 708,509 | 86,986,255 | 122 77 | 20 64 
Canada, 1892 ........ ..... . ..... | 165,601 | 39,529,547 238 70 8 06 


SAVINGS BANKS IN SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF H 
WORLD IN 1890-91. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT 














Number Amount — —— 
COUNTRIES. ä of 4 on. Per head 

| epositors. eposit. depositor. of popu 
| 8 3 cts. 8 cts. 
United Kingdom.......... ... 5,800.473 526,220,208 90 76 13 92 
weden.. ................. oe 1,010,794 66,473,800 65 76 18 89 
Norway. . . .................. 452,736 50, 438, 133 111 41 25 20 
Holland. ... .... .............. | 499,445 29,102,666 58 27 6 30 
A EE 5,029,174 703,048,400 139 79 23 47 
Belgium...... ......... ........ | 598,675 | 50,657,133 84 62 8 25 
Switzerland. .... .............. 802, 697 115,578, 467 148 99 39 61 
Italy ..... ....... .............. 3,508,565 336,719,075 95 97 11 10 
France. .... .. ........... .... 5,097,000 450, 444,067 88 37 11 75 
United States ...... ............ 4,021,523 | 1,445,010,667 | 359 32 3 07 
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893. The number of depositors in Australasia is very much 
larger than in Canada, and the amount on deposit is more than as 
much again, but the rates of interest allowed are generally higher, 
only one colony, Tasmania, paying as low as 3% per cent, while 
in four colonies as much as 5 per cent is paid on some deposits. 


894. The next table gives particulars of the transactions of the 
post office and Government savings banks in Canada for the 
four years ended 30th June, 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893 :— 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE POST OFFICE AND GOVERNMENT SAVINGS 

BANKS IN CANADA, DURING THE YEARS 

















: 1890, 1891, 1892 AND 1893. 
Business Dove, 
Increase 
rer | Balances, Balances 
Baxks. Year. q | | or 
| Ist July. 30th June, 
| Deposit | decrease. 
s À | 
| 8 8 Pa lr 8 


| 23,011,422) 21,990, 653| 
90, 











Post Office Savings | rt 
Ban . | 1892 | 21,738,648) 
, 28, 402) 














8,486,371 


Government Saving: 
Banks— 





8,411,511) 1,470,514 
















Nova Scotia. 
1,420,642) 
6.045,46 1,042,425) 
New Brunswie! 6,012,746) 1,070,782] 





1,026,001 
976,116) 








Winnipeg. 





British Columbia, 








696,092} 
2,147,616) 

Prince Edward 2 

Island, 


Total, Post 
« and Gov- 
ernment Savings 
Banks combined 
















K 104) 89, 529, 548) 22 
$4,784) 10,164, 673] 41,849,658) + 2,320,110 
i 














* $227,574 transferred to P. O. Savings Bank. 
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895. The first Canadian Act referring to building societies was 
passed in 1846, and was to encourage the establishment of build- 
ing societies in Upper Canada. It was speedily followed by a 
similar Act for Lower Canada. In 1847 the Legislature of New 
Brunswick, and in 1849 that of Nova Scotia, passed Acts for the 
regulation of benefit societies. Since then there have been forty 
or more Acts passed by the several legislative authorities of what 
is now the Dominion of Canada. 


896. The Act of 1874, passed by the Dominion Parliament, 
seems to have given these institutions a fresh start, as the statis- 
tics show that of the now existing ones, 8 were established before 
1860, 8 between 1860 and 1869, 39 between 1870 and 1870, 14 be- 
tween 1880 and 1889, and 1 since 1889. More than one-half of 
all in operation were established between 1874 and 1880. 

The largest number in operation in any one year was QI in 
1882. Since that date these institutions have been decreasing. 
In 1886 there were 77, and in 1892 there were 70, or 21 fewer 
than in 1882. 

The oldest established is the Lambton Loan and Investment 
Company, which was started in 1844. 


897. A process of consolidation appears to have been in opera- 
tion during the past ten years. In 1892 the average amount of 
real estate under mortgage for each of the 91 then existing 
building and loan and investment companies was $1,626,700, and 
in 1892 it was for each of the 70 companies, $3,722,700. 


808. The Act of 1874 permitted building societies to issue de- 
bentures and to take deposits, the latter privilege, however, being 
extended only to such institutions as had a paid-up capital of 
$200,000, subsequently, in 1877, reduced to $100,000. 


899. In 1874 the debentures issued amounted to under $20,000. 
In 1882 the debentures payable in Canada amounted to $2,968,- 
880, and those payable in Great Britain and elsewhere to $23,701,- 
481, a total of $26,670,360. This total had increased in 1892 to 
$57,837,230, of which payable in Great Britain and elsewhere was 

040, and in Canada $9,153,190. 

In 1874 the current loans on real estate were $15,041,858 ; in 
1882, $68,025,897, and in 1892, $109,807,356. 

The deposits with these companies were in 1874 $4,614,812 ; in 
1882, $14,241,782, and in 1892, $19,392,165. 
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The reserve fund, whith in 1874 was somewhat over 16 per 
cent of the paid-up capital was in 1892 over 30 per cent of the 
paid-up capital. , 


goo. A comparative statement of the liabilities and assets of 
loan companies and building societies in each year since 1874, 
and a detailed statement for 1892, are given below. Thirty-three 
companies made returns to the Federal Government in 1874 and 
70 in 1892, 61 of which were in Ontario, 7 in Quebec, and 2 in 
Nova Scotia. In the period between 1874 and 1892 the com- 
panies increased in number by 37, their paid-up capital increased 
bas sala their deposits $14,777,353, and their total loans $98,- 
180,81 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF LOAN 
COMPANIES AND BUILDING SOCIETIES, 1874-1892. 


LiABILITIEs. 








Capital | Reserve ., | Deben- | Other Total 
Paid up. | Fund. | Deposits.) tures iz isbilities| Liabilities 

















8 8 s 
8,042,158) 1,336,462} 4,614,812 
1,578,909, 5,020,706 
11,698,772) 2,091,258) 6,126,377| 
634] 2452715 7,102,186 
'287,588| 2,803,580) 8,269,295) 
17,474,656|  2.917,874) 9,428,148 
,495,975| 4,617,892! 11,713,689 
630] 5,128,413) 13, 
28,498,742| 5,983,702! 14,241,782| 
90,899,446) 6,417,479) 1 
90,761,251! 6,812,006) 13,876,515) 
31,345,620| 7,199,456) 16,436,084) 
$31,874,868} 7,738,027! 16,296,581 
32,125,009] 7,747,676) 18,251,422] 
32,410,358)  8,420,735| 17,307, 0831 
34,052,456! 9,173, 966| 17,757,376 
34,659,312| 9,801,174) 17,893,667 , 
34,658,749!  10,190,670| 18,482, 959 ‘ 
35,097,101! 10,658,575] 19,392,165) 


232 
1,126 129,096,196 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF 
LOAN COMPANIES AND BUILDING SOCIETIES—Continued. 
ASSETS. 



























| 
Cash | Property 
on Hand | Owned, | p7O%l | Total 
and Real Assets. 
in Banks, | Estate, | Owned. 
8 8 

759,634) 16,229,407 
1,160,470! 20,061,230 
288,926. 24,497'007 
1,486,828! 30,480,671 
2190, 160| 36,898,908 
3,708,531] 39,384,219 
11,495,598! 69,988,695 
408,005: 73,906,638 
9642300 81,683,701 
10! 84,500,250 
10,339,923) 87,606,680 
146| 10,004,126] 9211781175 
125) 9,922,782) 98,016,992 
10,618,081] 101,229,310 
551,346] 109,430,158 
14284911] 116,976,818 
| 105,535 14,060,705] 122,886,516 

106,404, :L14o680s) 125/041; 
109,807; 356) 16,466,760] 180,128, 400 

















gor. The following is a summary statement of the affairs of 
the loan companies and building societies in 1892 :— 
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ES 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF LOAN 





























LIABIL 
Capital Capital Rese LR 
« apita 1 rve iabilities 
Provinces. Subscribed. | Paid Up. Fund. to Share- 
bolders. 
8 $ $ 8 
Ontario.............. ... 79,904, 160 31,976,964 | 10,160,745 43, 986, 996 
Quebec dossesssose sees 5,986, 769 2,440,794 489; 830 3,191,485 
ova Scotia............. 201,000 679,343 8,000 639,919 
Total............. 86,091,929 | 35,097,101 | 10,658,575 | 47,873,999 
ASS 
Current Loans to PROPEETY 
Loans Share- ——————— 
Provinces. Secured on holders on | Total Loans. Office 
Real their Furnitare 
Estate. Stock. and 
Fixtures. 
a | —— | 
$ $ $ 8 
Ontario .... ............ 100,212,709 654,512 103,857,753 26, 249 
Quebec ce eee e ec eeeceees 8,593,179 100,022 8,786,562 1,045 
ova Scotia.......... .. 1,001,468 | . ... ... 1,015,325 440 
Total. .. . .... .| 109,807,356 754,534 113,659,640 27,734 
MISCEL 
| 
DRE ' Amount Amount 
| Dividend | Amon | Ant | An 
Provinces. during the | during the | from Bor- from De- 
Voor Ver | rowers dur- | positors dur- 
° ° ' ing Year. ing Year. 
ra — ’ 
$ $ $ | $ 
| 
Ontario....... . . .... 2,359, 377 22,058, 408 23,614,401 , 24,297,214 
e unsssussss oo. 152,268 1,423,769 1,316,186 ! 422,884 
Nova Scotia. ............ | 5,025 280,561 62,672 | 140,6H 
Total............. 2.516,665 | 23,762,738 | 24,998,259 24,790,742 
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COMPANIES AND BUILDING SOCIETIES, 1892. 
ITIES. 

















Deben- Debentures Total 
, ee, GRAND TOTAL LIABILITIES. 
. tures pay- | payable in | Liabilities 
Deposits. | “ablein | Britainor to the ee 
Canada. elsewhere. Public. 1892. 1891. 
8 8 8 8 $ 8 


ww 


18,770,388 8,726,544 | 42,648,117 | 73,863,134 117,851,129 112,695,542 
428,987 246,046 6,085,923 | 6,919,378 10,110,863 10,242,038 
192,790 180,600 |..... ........ 380,284 1,074,204 978,124 


19,392,165 | 9,158,190 | 48,684,040 | 81,162,796 | 129,086,196 | 123,915,704 









































ETS. 
| 
OWNED. ! TOTAL ASSETS. 
À ot | ———— —__ 
Cash Cash | opens 
as wned. 
on Hand. in Banks. 1892. 1891. 
_ : _ 
8 $ 8 8 8 
90,607 2,888,669 15,093,581 118,941,333 113,820, 984 
11,000 584,391 1,324,301 10,110,863 . 10,242,088 
263 2,325 58,878 1,074,204 978,124 
101,870 3,475,885 16,466,760 130,126,400 125,041,146 
LANEOUS 
Total 
Amount Amount Amount of Valve of Amount 
Denosito Invested and Interest Real Estate 0 “4 sue 
rs by Paid and under mn 
uring Mortgage. ited o Default of 
ear, during Year Mortgages 
8 $ $ 8 8 
23,196, 421 100.566, 091 8,118,382 | 242,679,407 2, 414,292 
380, 786 7,633, 227 334,296 17,498,723 99,781 
144,068 317,420 16,810 1,411,100 5,380 








En | ee —_—— 


23,721,275 | - 108,517,738 3,469,488 | 261,589,290 |. - 2,519,453 
——_— ——_—_—_—_—_—_ —__—]_—_— 
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go2. The following table shows the value of real estate under 
mortgage to the toan societies, the amount of the mortgages and 
the amount of principal and interest overdue and in default on 


mortgages :— 








Per cent 
! of 

‘Per cent Overdue 

Year. Valueof | Loans ‘of | Overdue Loans 
[Real Estate) by Loansto| Mortgages. to 

M ‘Mortgage. ! Value. Mortga- 
‘ ges. 
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In the last ten years the value of the real estate under mortgage 
has increased 77 per cent, the mortgages have increased in 
amount 57 per cent, and the overdue mortgages have increased 
32 per cent. 


903. Chattel mortgages in the province of Ontario numbered 
19,382 for $10,045,477 according to returns published by the On- 
tario Government. The average amount was $518.30, against 
$490 in 1891, $502 in 1890 and 462 in 1889. 

Of the total chattel mortgages farmers gave :— 

In 1892 57 per cent in number and 33°8 per cent in amount. 
1891 58 “ 36-0 “ 


1890 61 “ 39°6 
1889 57 “ 380 “ 


904. The larger proportion of the total number of chattel mort- 
gages was given by farmers, but the proportion of the total 
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amount given by farmers was small, and was smaller in 1892 
than in any of the previous years. 


905. In addition to the loan and investment companies making 
returns to the Federal Government, there are similar companies 
doing business wholly within a province, and, therefore, working 
under provincial charter. The following statement has been com- 

piled from returns to the Ontario Government :— 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS DONE IN 1892 BY SEVENTEEN LOAN 


AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES IN ONTARIO WHICH ARE NOT 
INCLUDED IN RETURNS FURNISHED TO THE DOMINION 









































x, 311 186,932 1,384,625 7,375,677 


GOVERNMENT. . 
LIABILITIES. 
ES | D 
Capital Reserve . Debentures! Other Total 
Paid up. | Fund. Deposits. | Payable. | Liabilities. | Liabilities. 
——| — 
s | $8 $ $ 
2,090,145 | 250,744 ss 4,660,581, 7,415,677 
ASSETS. 
Cu | | Cash | 
rrent as 
I Property Total 
s served , ‘Total Loans. | and Owned, | Property otal 
Real Estate. | | in Banks. Real Estate. Owned. 
$ wo | 
5,867,634 | 6,08 052 | 
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006. Canada’s first passenger railway was begun in 1832, a char- 
ter having been obtained in that year for a railway from Laprairie on 
544 
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the St. Lawrence to St. Johns on the Richelieu. It was opened in 
July, 1836, the cars being drawn by a locomotive. The length 
of the line was 14% miles. The object was to connect the waters 
of the St. Lawrence with those of Lake Champlain, thus securing 
speedy communication between Montreal and New York. The 
second railway was the Cobourg Railway, and the third the Lon- 
don and Gore Railway, both incorporated in 1834 ; the latter was 
afterwards known as the Great Western. 


907. Nova Scotia built its first railway in 1839 to connect the 
Albion coal mines with the loading grounds on the shores of the 
Gulf of St.. Lawrence. 


go8. As early as 1835 a project was laid before the Imperial 
authorities to construct a railway from the port of St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick, to Quebec, requiring the construction of 380 
miles of railway. Surveys were made at the expense of the Bri- 
tish Government, and the works were commenced by a local com- 
pany in 1837. Operations were suspended in 1842, when the 
Ashburton Treaty gave to the United States the territory over 
which for more than half its distance the surveys had been carried. 


gog. Subsequently, arrangements were made with the con- 
tractors of the Grand Trunk Railway, and an agreement signed 
by which they were to extend their railway from Portland, Maine, 
to the frontier of New Brunswick, and then through that pro- 
vince to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Construction was begun in 
1852 near Moncton, but the work was not pushed, and finally the 
New Brunswick Government bought out the contractors in 1856. 


910. In 1850 there were 71 miles of railway in operation in all 
Canada, which increased to 2,087 miles in 1860, and to 2,258 
miles in 1867, when the provinces were united. In the next ten 
years there was an increase of 3,316 in the mileage. In 1888 
there were 12,162 miles in operation, and in 1893 the miles of 
railway in operation had increased to 15,020. Thus since Con- 
federation (1867) there has been an increase of 12,762 miles of 
railway in operation. In 1868 the paid-up capital amounted to 
$160,471,190, and in 1893 to $872,156,476. 


gtr. Canada has 127 raibways. Twenty-four of these have 

been amalgamated and form the Grand Trunk Railway system. 

The consolidation of 21 others has produced the Canadian Pacific 

Railway system. The remaining 82 are separate organizations. 

Of these 82, four had no finished mileage on the 30th June, 1893, 

but were building 37 miles; two are bridge companies, with 
35 
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3% miles of rails ; one is a tunnel, with 2% miles of rails, and 
one is an electric railway nearly 12 miles long—the Niagara 
Falls Park and River Electric Railway—leaving 74 railways be- 
sides the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Grand Trunk and the 
Intercolonial. 

The mileage (track laid) of these several organizations is :— 


Canada Pacific.............................................. 5,784.70 
Grand Trunk.... ....... ... ............................. 3,168. 50 
Intercolonial.......................... Lessssesssssesses ees 1,383. 
Other railways.......... ... ..... .. Lessons eee ... .... 4,9665.17 
Electric Ry. (one) eue vursesesreseesssesses on veus vue 11.85 
Bridges and Tunnel....... ... ......... Loose mes cee 6.08 
Total. ....... ................... .... 15,319.90 


912. As a rule, the railways of Canada are built with a gauge 
of 4 feet 834 inches. The exceptions to the rule are the Carillion 
and Grenville, with a gauge of 5 feet 6 inches, the Prince Edward 
Railway with a gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, and the Lake Temisca- 
mingue and the Alberta Coal Railways each with a gauge of 3 
eet. 


913. The following table, which gives the sources frgm which 
the various sums have been derived that make the total capital 
paid up, shows to what a large extent the railways of this country 
have been assisted by state and municipal aid. The Dominion 
Government has contributed at the rate of $9,609 per mile con- 
structed, and the Provincial Governments at the rate, on an aver- 
age, of $1,843 per total mileage constructed. As, however, the 
provincial contributions were limited to roads within the provinee, 
the individual provincial contributions per mile were much larger. 

PARTICULARS OF RAILWAY CAPITAL PAID, 1891, 1892 AND 1893. 


a eel Ce 
































AMOUNT 
SOURCE OF CAPITAL. ee ee 
1891 | 1892 1893 
8 $ 8 
Ordinary share capital sos se où sonner 238,769,386: 244,844,382) 253 10293 
Preference “ ok. ......., ....... , 101,000,400! — 99,555,900] 118,847,559 
Bonded debt.........., ............ .. . 292,291,654, 305,120,200 Sof 2256, 
Aid from Dominion Gov ernment ene ou. 142,984,781 144,214,384] 147,212,610 
Ontario “..... wee 6,032,585 6,171,181 6,391, 
se 1ebec “ ee nee eee 10,879,134 12,033,013} 12,690,410 
“s New Brunswick Govt. esse 4,297,501 4, 365, 356 4,43, 2 
“© Nova Scotia “* ..... Lessese 2,007,996 1,999,696 2,121,944 
‘ Manitoba 1... 2,477,260 2,390,690 2,623, 28. 
«6 British Columbia “ ............. 37,500 37,500 3, 
“s Municipalities. ........ ... ..... 13,817,509 18,981,248} 14,017,%: 
Capital from other sources..... ............ | 2,102,062 __ 10,278,200 592,5: 
Total... ..... we . . eee eee | 816,647,758, ~ $44,991,750 872, 156,476 
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914. The proportion that each amount bears to the total capital 
is as follows :— 


1889. 1890. 1801 1892 1898. 
Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


30:0 29°2 29°01 
340 368 8523 
180 16°88 
12°0 13°63 
3-0 323 
2-0 1-61 
04 0-41 





It will be seen that 21°7 per cent of the total capital has been 
contributed by Federal, provincial and municipal aid. 


915. Though returns of a certain kind were annually made to 
the Government, they were, previously to 1874-75, incomplete ; 
only since that year have any accurate statistics been collected. 
The following table gives the train mileage, number of passen- 
ges and tons of freight carried, and the receipts and expenditures 
of all railways in the Dominion for each year since the Ist July, 
1874 :— 

RAILWAY STATISTICS, 1875-1898. 





Propor- 

Miles Number tion 
Year in Train of Tons | Working | of Ex 

ENDED 30TH | Opera-| Mileage. | Passen- of Earnings. | Expenses. | penses 
Juxe | don. gers. | Freight. to Re 


eeipts, 









1875. 17,680, 168] 
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13,618,027 
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916. There was an increase in the total receipts in 1893 of 
$356,629, as compared with the preceding year while the working 
expenses showed an increase of $127,805, and the proportion of 
expenses to receipts was 70 per cent, being the same as in 1892. 
The earnings and expenses per mile are as follows, in the years 
named. The increase of decrease shown in the table is, in each 
case, with the year immediately preceding :— 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES PER MILE OF RAILWAYS IN CANADA. 




















{ 
Increase. . Increase 
YEAR. Earnings. or | YER. Working. or 
ecrease. : pen Decrease. 
| 2 s QU] eC ] 
$ | $ | $ 3 
1875.......... 4,033 |.......... || 1875.......... 3,268 ]............ 
1880........... | 3,418 |— 615 | 1880.......... 2,444 |— 824 
1885... | 3,175 |— 243 | 1885... ...... 2,366 | — 7 
1886. . 3,106 |— 69 | 1886.......... 2,260 |— 106 
1887........... 3,332 |+ 296 || 1887.......... 2,363 |+ 197 
1888........... 3,465 ! + 133 || 1888.......... 2,520 |+ 157 
1889. ........ 8,338 |— 127 || 1889.. ....... | 2,458 |— 62 
1890. . 8,534 |+ 196 || 1890.......... 2,488 |+ 25 
1891........... 8,440 |— 94 || 1891 . 2,495 | + 13 
1892. .... ..... 3,543 |+ 103 || 1892. ......... 2,601 |+ 6 
1893. ....... 3,465 |— 78 || 1898. ......... 2,438 | — 63 


917. The proportion of net earnings to capital paid in 1893 
was 1°77 per cent ; in 1892, 1°80 per cent ; 1891, 1:62 per cent ; 
1890, 1°77 per cent ; 1889, 1°46 per cent ; 1888, 1°58 per cent ; 
1887, 1:64 per cent, and 1886, 1:41 per cent. There was a de- 
crease of 186,324 tons in the quantity of freight carried, as com- 
pared with 1892, and an increase of 16,332,763 tons, as compared 
with 1875 ; and while in the last-named year the quantity carried 
was 174 tons per mile, in 1893 it was 1,465 tons per mile. 
There was a decrease in the train mileage of 62,515 miles, and an 
increase of 84,613 persons in the number of passengers carried. 


918. The following is a comparative statement of the business 
done by Canadian railways in the years 1892 and 1893, particu 
lars of the principal lines being given separately :— 
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919. As compared with 1891, there was a decrease in 1892 of 
$3 per $100, both with and without government railways, in the 
proportion of expenses to receipts. In 1893 there was a slight 
decrease. 


920. The Canadian Pacific system has the greater number of 
miles in operation, but the Grand Trunk: system has consider- 
ably the larger traffic, running as it does through the most 
populous and best-settled portions of the Dominion. In propor- 
tion to the number of miles in operation, the freight traffic on 
the Canada Southern exceeded that of any other line, being in 
1893 at the rate of 7,988 tons per mile. There was a decrease of 
386 tons per mile, compared with 1892, which latter year showed 
a decrease of 1,983 tons, as compared with 1891. That on the 
Grand Trunk system was 2,320 tons, a decrease of 292 tons per 
mile, and on the Canadian Pacific 737 tons, an increase of 4 tons 
per mile. On the same lines the passengers carried per mile 
were : On the Grand Trunk, 1,801, a decrease of 67; on the 
Canada Southern, 1,672, an increase of 28, and on the Canadian 
Pacific, 577,an increase of 8. The number of miles run by trains 
on the same lines in proportion to each mile in operation was : 
On the Canada Southern, 9,290 miles in 1892 and 9,427 in 1893 : 
on the Grand Trunk, 5,301 miles in 1892 and 5,457 in 1893, and 
on the Canadian Pacific, 2,583 miles in 1892 and 2,392 in 1893. 


g21. The following table shows the percentage of gross re- 
ceipts expended in working the railways of Canada during the 
period 1875-93 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF GROSS RECEIPTS EXPENDED IN WORKING THE 
RAILWAS OF CANADA. 


1875... ... ........... 81:02 | 1885. . .............. 74°51 
1876..... ............. 81:68 1888. .... ............. 74°29 
1877.. 81°58 | 1887 71°12 
1878........... ....... 78°46 || 1888................... 72°70 
1879 duseues + vues 81:24 | 1889 Dovese eueeel ee 71°26 
1881....... ........... 71°89 189L....... ........... 72:56 
1882... ..... ........ 77:18 || 1892....... ........... 70°60 
1883... .. ..... .... 74°27 1893. ................. 70°36 
1884................... 76°58 


1885-—89................. ...................... 72°78 “ 
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It is apparent, therefore, that there has been a steady decrease 
in the proportion of receipts required to be expended in working 
the railways. 


922. Comparing Canada with similar regions of the United 
States, it is seen that the proportion is not quite so high in Can- 
ada, notwithstanding the occasional greater difficulties in winter. 
In the New England States the proportion is 72-70 per cent, in 
the Middle States, 70°74 per cent, and in the Central Northen 
States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin it is 
71°5 per cent. 


923. The following table is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the most important roads, showing the principal 
services of each, and showing also the earnings and expenses per 
mile :— 


‘SUMMARY STATEMENT OF EARNINGS ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS, 1893. 













t 
} 
4 
| EARNINGS FROM 
} 











——-——— — Earnings 
RAILWAYS. 
Mails, Ex- Mile. 
Passenger Frei ht 
Traffic. c. and oth other 
3 8 8 | 3 | 8 
Canada Atlantic... . ..... 117,029 378,003 76,340 571,372: 3,594 
Canada Southern. ........... 1,361,071; 3,347,123 188,442, 4,896,636 12,920 
Canadian Pacific system. . dec 5,548,660| 12,866,294; 2,380,361| 20, 795,305. 8,5% 
Grand Trunk system. . ..| 5,688,545) 11,550,824| 775,683) 17,865,052) 5,659 
Intercolonial................ 1,002,913] 1,868,824, 198,762; 3,065,499, 2,687 
Quebec Central. ... .. 117,814] 173,026] 12,454] 309,294] 1.96 


Manitoba and North-western. 56,691, Son ous 20,981 219,185, 2,8: 
South-eastern system........ 137,135 
Other lines. ........... ..... 1,208 462 2, 279,468 





Total... ..... ....... | 15,087, 300 32,995,029) 4,020,068 52,042,397, 8465 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF WORKING EXPENSES ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS, 1893. 

















Main- | | 

tenance of Working | General Expenses 

RaAILWAYS. Line | and Working Total. eer 

Buildings, Repairs. | Expenses. ll 

EE — __ ke . | 7 | 

ssl ss 
Canada Atlantic..... ...... 64,318) 178,503; 142,229 370,050] 2,327 
Canada Southern... .. ..... 733,962) 1,420,126| 1,551,149, 3,705,237 9,776 
Canadian Pacific system..... 2,580,851; 5,024,069 5,060, 667| 12,665,587 2 189 
Grand Trunk system........ 2,306,136; 5,897,907| 4,582,402; 12,786,445) 4,036 
Intercolonial . ............. 768,148) 1,478,173, 809,996! 3,045,317; 2,669 
Quebec Central.. ... 54,506: 70,548 78,957| 204,011 1,325 
Manitoba and North-western. 57,582; 63,119 70,192} 190,892; 763 
South-eastern system........ 87,480; 230,505)  129,544| 447,529 2,226 
Other lines................ 978,751 _1,178,883 1,048,330) 3,200,965, . 902 
—_—__ —— ———__|___ 
Total...... ... ....| 7,616,734 “15,531,833 13, 467, 468 36,616,033) 2,438 


The receipts from freight traffic formed 63-3 per cent, and from 
passenger traffic 29:0 per cent of the total, while of working ex- 
penses 42°4 per cent were for working and repairs, 36°8 per cent 
for general working expenses, and 20°8 per cent for maintenance 
of line, &c. The receipts per mile on the Canada Southern were 
three times as much as those of any other of the large roads, 
excepting the Grand Trunk, and four times as much as the 
average earnings of all the roads in Canada. Considering the 
enormous length of line to be maintained, the expenditure per 
mile on the Canadian Pacific Railway is remarkably small. The 
working expenses on the Intercolonial Railway were $18 per 
mile in excess of the receipts, as compared with an excess of $433 
per mile in 1892, and of $600 per mile in 1891. 


924. The receipts per train mile in Canada were $1.17 per mile, 
being lower than those of the United Kingdom and most of the 
Australasian colonies, but higher than in the principal European 
countries, as shown by the following table :— 


GROSS RECEIPTS OF RAILWAYS PER TRAIN MILE. 


New Zealand..... ........ $1 81 Austria: -Hungary.......... $1 24 

New South Wales... ..... 1 72 Russin................ ... 1 12 

South Australia.... ...... 1 57 Italy (State lines) wee. so 1 01 
nited Kingdom.......... 1 33 Germany “.... ..... 

Victoria. 0.0... ce cece. 1 31 France..........  .. ..... 1 12 - 

Canada... ............. 1 17 Belgium.......... .. ... 0 67 

Queensland nos consouscose 1 15 Tasmania.................. 0 91 
estern Australia......... 0 98 
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The average amount received per ton of freight carried in Can- 
ada was $1.50, being lower than in the Australasian colonies, Rus- 
sia, Roumania, Italy and France, but higher thanin the other 
countries named below. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT RECEIVED PER TON OF FREIGHT CARRIED. 


Queensland............... $2 98 Canada...... russes $1 50 
pouth Australia . ........ 2 88 Austria-Hungary..... .... 1 48 

eve eect eens ee . 290 Denmark. ................ 1 11 
New South À Wales. ....... 2 08 Switzerland nes eo. 1 11 
Roumania.. de eur. 1 99 Norway .. . ............. 0 85 
Italy. ................. 1 82 Germany. .............. 0 79 
Victoria 1 68 Holland. .... .......... 0 75 
New Zealand....... ...... 1 66 United ad Kingdom soso. 0 67 
France.............. 1 52 Belgium............ ...... 0 65 
Tasmania . ... .. ..... 1 34 


The greater distances to be travelled, no doubt, account for 
the average amount being higher in the colonies than in the 
United Kingdom and European countries. 


925. The average capital cost per completed mile of railroad in 
Canada has been, up to the present time, $56,929, which is lower 
than in European countries, but higher than in the United States 
and most of the Australasian colonies, as shown by the following 
table taken from the Victoria Year Book, 1891-92, the conversions 
having been made in this office :— 


CAPITAL COST PER MILE OF RAILWAY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





CouNTRIES per Mile COUNTRIES. | per Mile. 
| $ : $ 

England and Wales.......... , 250,920 | Victoria.................... 62,537 
United Kingdom..... ...... | 213,714 ‘| Canada .. .......... ....| 56929 
Scotland .......... .......... 131,030 || United States..... ..... ... 54,298 
France...... ......... esse 133,833 || Australia .. ..... ....... 48,618 
Belgium ... ........ Lssssoese 108,921 || India............... ....... 48,785 
British Dominions............ 100,988 || Tasmania... . .......... .. 39,926 
Germany................ .... 98,705 || Cape Colony.... .... ...... 39,040 
Austria ...................... 96,520 || New Zealand. ............. 38,165 
Switzerland... ..... .... .... 95,011 | Norway .................... $5,483 
Teal Scene es à cen seeees 90,355 {| Queensland........... teen 33,483 
eee verse osseuses 82,217 || South Australia ...... ..... 33,298 

Nay South Wales............ 70,854 || Sweden ............ ........ 29,608 
Ireland. .................... 64,580 || Western Australia. .......... 21,720 
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The proportion of net revenue to capital cost in Canada is 
very smali, and, with two exceptions, is lower than that of any 
country or colony named in the following table, which is taken 
from the Victorian Year Book, 1891-92. The proportion in 
Canada would be slightly higher if the capital cost of the lines in 
operation could be ascertained, but, as it is, the figures used in- 
clude the cost of construction of 300 completed miles not yet in 
operation, and of 150 miles at present under construction. 
PROPORTION OF NET REVENUE TO CAPITAL COST OF RAILWAYS 

IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 











CountTRIEs, Per cent. COUNTRIES. Per cent. 
Cape Colony................. 5°75 || Ireland........ ............ 3°75 
Germany... .............. 5'40 Scotland ...... .... ........ 3°68 
India....... Lecce eee eee eees 4°96 Australasia. .... ..... .... 3°15 
Belgium ..... .... .......... 4°55 Sweden......... .. ........ 3°24 
Argentine Confederation. .. 4°35 || New South Wales.......... 3°67 
England and Wales......... 4°32 || Holland......... .. ....... 3°18 
Switzerland.................. 4°21 || New Zealand....... Less 2°83 
United Kingdom....... ..... 4°21 || Italy .......... .. ......... 2°62 
Victoria ......... ....... ... 2°90 Queensland ................. 1°81 
Austria-Hungary...... . .... 4°10 || Canada............. ....... 1°77 
France. ..... .. ............. 3°99 Norway..................... 1°78 
South Australia... ... ..... . 5°59 || Tasmania. .. .............. 0°70 
British Dominion....... ..... 3°93 || Western Australia. ..... Lees 0°43 


926. The cost of a railway, it has been said, should not be more 
than ten times its annual traffic—that is, that the annual traffic 
should be 10 per cent of its capital cost. If this standard is ap- 
plied to Canadian railways, their cost will be found very far to 
exceed the limit, as in 1893 the gross receipts only amounted to 
5:97 per cent of the total capital expenditure, the theoretical cost 
having been 520,423,970 and the actual cost $872,156,475. In 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and Italy, the cost of rail- 
ways is above this standard, while in British India, Germany, 
Russia and the United States it is below it. 
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The following table shows the total cost and cost per mile, both 
actual and theorectical of some of the prinapal railroads 
in Canada in 1893. Rolling stock is in most cases included in 
the cost :— 


ACTUAL AND THEORETICAL COST OF PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS 
IN CANADA, 1893. 




















THEORETICAL COST. ACTUAL Cost. 
Number: 
RAILWAYS. mo —-— —— 
les. | Per Per 
Total. | wile. | Total . mite 
$ $ $ 8 
Alberta Railway and Coal Co.. 174 1,759,940 | 10,115 4,691,046 26,960 
Canada Atlantic........... .. 159 5,713,720 | 25,935 7,137,355 45,208 
Canada Southern......... .... 379 | 48,966,360 | 129,199 | 35,128,159 92,686 
Canadian Pacific system. ..... 5,785 | 207,953,050 | 35,947 | 297,797,111 51,477 
Central Ontario............... 104 | 010 | 8,481 3,170,000 30,481 
Erie and Huron....... peas ee 71 1,138,810 | 14,790 1,318,582 7,124 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo. .. 78 1,396,960 | 17,910 2,040, 

Grand Trunk system..... .... 3,168 ; 178,650,520 ,392 | 334,073,611 , 105,458 
tIntercolonial...... .......... 1,141 | 30,654,990 | 26,867 | 54,918,686 , 48,132 

Kingston and Pembroke....... 113 1,441,240 | 12,754 5,994,613 
*Manitoba and North-western. .| 250 | 2,191,850 | 8,767 | 10,910,274 | 48,641 
North Pacific and Manitoba... 264 2,636,310 | 9, 7,542, 28,569 
Pontiac: and Pacific Junction... | 61 ! 437,080 | 7,164 ,000, 16,407 
Prince. Edward, Island......... 711 | ARE wae ppg lei 15 
e ntral............... , Re iy) 
Quebec and Lake St. John..... 242: 1,808,680 | 7,474 | 11,188,749 | 46,028 
Shore Line.. ....... ......... 82 316,010 | 3,854 1,317,000 | 16,061 
South-eastern system..... ours 201 4,964,960 | 24,701 6,120,672 | 30,451 
+Windsor and Annapolis..... 133 3,314,160 | 24,918 | §4,359,225 | 43,161 
Total ................. 12,776 ° 498,886,390 | 39,049 | 802,062,868 | 62,779 





+ Eastern Extension and Cape Breton included, but not P. E. Island Ry. 
* Saskatchewan and Weatern included. 

+ Windsor Junction and Cornwallis Valley included. 

§ Windsor Branch included with Intercolonial. 


There is, it will be seen, only one railway in the above list 
the actual cost of which has been less than the theoretical cost, 
viz., the Canada Southern. The expenditure on the construction 
and equipment of the Grand Trunk system has been heavier than 
that on any other road, the original outlay on the main line hav- 
ing been very excessive, and the actual cost being very nearly 
double the theoretical cost. On the same basis of comparison, 
however, it would appear that the Quebec arid Lake St. John 
Railway has been‘ the most expensive to build, for while its theo- 
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retical cost should have been $7,474, per mile, its actual cost was 
no less than. $46,028 per mile. 


927. The following is a table showing the railway receipts per 
mile in the United Kingdom and British possessions and some 
foreign countries :— 


RAILWAY RECEIPTS PER MILE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 








Annual Re- Annual Re- 

ceipts ceipts 

Country. per Mile CocNTRY. per Mile 
Open Open. 
8 $ 

England and Wales.... ... 23,866 || New South Wales......... 6,633 
United Kingdom..... Le 19,656 |‘ Trinidad and Tobago...... 4,957 
Belgium .................. 12,420 | Cape Colony ..........,... 4,798 
France .... .. .. ......... 11,08 | Jamaica .................. 4,078 
Ruesia............... wl 7,314 || Australia ............... 4,675 
Germany ................... 11,451 | Australasia ............... 4,302 
Austria-Hungary. . 7,616 |: Camnada.... ............. 8,465 
Natal..... re ! 7,265 || New Zealand ............. 2,925 
India ............ .. ..... | 6,648 | Barbados ................. 2,380 
Ceylon ...... .... ........ 6,575 | South Australia...... ; 3,636 
United States......... .. . 6,986 || Newfoundland .... ..... 2,088 
L'ART EE IEEE | 6,390 eensland ....... loss 2,063 
Victoria ........... ee ee | 6,059 |! Tasmania .... . .......... 2,229 
Mauritius .. . ...... . . | 5,856 |; Western Australia ........ 1,625 





The receipts per mile are less in Canada than in most of the 
countries named, but are higher than in the Australasian colonies, 
with the exception of Victoria, South Australia and New South 
Wales. In comparing the receipts of Canada and Australasia 
with other countries, the large area in most cases to be covered 
must be taken into account. The receipts by provinces in Can- 
ada, if they could be obtained, would be the more correct figures 
to compare with the receipts of the several Australasian colonies. 
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928. a Pl and description of rolling stock in the years 
































1892 and 1893 will be found in the next table :— 
ROLLING STOCK IN USE ON RAILWAYS IN CAN ADA, 1891, 1892, 1898. 
Sleeper Cattle | Coal 
Loco- and First ‘rnd Mail an Plat- | and 
YEAR. /motives.| Parlour | Class land Em- Express Bos form 
Cars. | Cars. oe Cars. cars. Cars. | Cars 
| 
—_—_ —— me ms ——— | ——— me 
1891.... ... 1,850 142 | 849 624 560 | 34,365 | 14,614. 3,559 
1892........ 1,261 155 909 634 591 | 35,668 | 15,403 | 3,584 
1893........ 1,954 161 | 977 664 610 35, 741 | 15,719 | 3,455 
Increase or 
Decrease 


~ 


1893and 1893] — 7 6| 68 30 19 73| 316 |— 1% 


929. The above table represents the rolling stock in use. To 
ascertain the quantity owned, the following number of cars hired 
must be deducted in each year :— 


— 


Sleeper Second , | Cattle 
and First | Class (Mails and} and - 
YEAR. motiyes.| Parlour| Class |and Em-| Express | Box form 


Cars. | Cars. En. Cars. Cars. Cars. 











cesser os 50 17 31 15 25 3,625 | 289 
1892............... 39 7 39 2 - 16 | 2,992 195 
1893........... ... 


17 6 28 2 9 1,946 | 17 


930. Out of the above numbers, the following were in use by 


the two great railway systems, the Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk :— 


—_—_——$——— 














1891. 1892. 1898. 
Rolling Stock. — ——— — — 
C.P.RI'G.T.RIC P.RIG.T. RIC P.RG.T.R 
System. | System. System. System. System. System. 
| | 

Engines........ ............. 506; 717 589 722 583 12 
Sleeping and parlour cars...... , 104 *11 118 16 122, 11 
First class cars... ............ 167| 380 183 390: 220, Son 
Second class and emigrant cars 156; 225 159 225 175 2 
e, mail and express cara 157 214 177| 214 187 214 
Cattle and bcx cars........... 11,058 15,529) 11,903 16,014 11,742! 16,014 
Platform cars. . .. .......... 3,156 6,098 3,331; 6,568) 8,515 6,568 

Coal and dump cars..... . . | 475)........ | 471!........ 361:....... 





* Sleeping cars only. 
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931. In the railway report for 1876 the number of miles of 
railway laid with steel rails is given at 2,37334 miles. This included 
mileage.owned by Canadian companies in the United States. But 
it may be said that about 45 per cent of the main tracks in Canada 
were laid with steel rails. In 1886 the number of miles of steel 
rails was 10,303 and of iron 1,220. In 1893 the number of miles 
of steel rails laid was 14,883, iron rails having only 437 miles. 

During the period 1876-93, .practically all the railways have 
been supplied with steel rails. 

In 1876 the range of the weight of the steel rail then laid was 
from 56 to 60 pounds per yard. 

In 1893 the range was from 56 to 97 pounds, the St. Clair 
tunnel being laid with rails weighing 100 pounds per yard. 


932. The Canada Southern has 95% miles of double track. 
The Intercolonial has 114 miles, the Canadian Pacific 13% miles 
and the Grand Trunk 404% miles of double track. 


933. The next table is a summary statement of the principal 
articles of freight carried in 1893 :— 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF DESCRIPTION OF FREIGHT CARRIED 
ON CANADIAN RAILWAYS, 1898. 


| 
| 























Lumber 
RaILWAYS. Flour. Grain. Live Stock. of arene 
| Firew 
| _i i: 
Tons Tons | Tons. Tons. 
Canada Atlantic. ............. 7,222 83,543, 3,502 277,045 
Canada Southern......... .... 149,122 382,610 167,500 297,527 
Canadian Pacific system. sous. 263,978 659, 434, 101,140 910,689 
Grand Trunk system .......... 508,460 1,123,759' 430,278 869, 155 
Intercolonial .... .. .......... 85,691 31,9 12,757 226,514 
Quebec Central ......... .... 9, 936 1,354 2,041 81,093 
Manitoba and North-western. . 3,579 48,345 2,959 4,152 
South-eastern system........... 24 512 64,027 3,075 102,431 
Other lines .... ......... .... 540,237 330,165 373,920 618,840 








Total. ............. 1,592,787;  2.675,171|  1,097,180|  3,417,446 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF DESCRIPTION OF FREIGHT CARRIED 
ON CANADIAN RAILWAYS—Continued. 
































Manu- | . 

RalILWays. | Firewood. factured | All other Total weight 
| 

| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Canada Atlantic......... Less. 75,900 °2,671 161,792 561,675 
Canada Southern.......... ... 55,095 477.046 1,498,648 3,027,548 
Canadian Pacific system .. .... 277,267 1,088, 507 965,333 4,266,348 
Grand Trunk system .......... 347,359 728,592 3,343,724 7,351,342 
Intercolonial ... ....... ... .. 15,089 349,400 673,745} 1,388,080 
(Quebec Central...... Less 3,071 3,682 57,696 158,873 
Manitoba and North-western... 1,700 8,114 3,018 71,936 
South-eastern system. .......... 222,431 123,188 179,021 518,685 
Other lines...... ... ...... 266, 950 279,596| 2,219,474 4,659,112 
Total... .. ........ 1,064,812 3,053,802 9,102,451; 22,003,599 


934. The Grand Trunk system carried the largest share, viz, 
33 per cent of the total freight, as compared with 37 per cent in 
1892, but a smaller proportion than in any of the five preceding 
years. The Canadian Pacific Railway carried 19 per cent, as 
compared with 18 per cent in 1892 ; the Canada Southern carried 
14 per cent, being the same as in 1892. In the articles of freight 
carried in 1893, as compared with 1892, there was an increase in 
the number of tons of flour, lumber, firewood and manufactured 
goods, and a decrease in grain, live stock and all other articles. 
The total tons carried show a decrease of 186,324 tons, as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 
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935. The following is a statement of the number of accidents 
in connection with the railways in Canada, including Government 
railways, for the last 19 years :— 











YEAR. Killed. | Injured. YEAR. Killed. | Injured. 
1875..... ........ 92 289 || 1885.............. 157 684 
1876... . ......... 109 304 |} 1886............. 144 571 
1877...... lisses 111 317 |1887. .. ........ 178 633 
1878........... .. 97 361 |1888......... . .. 231 775 
1879............... 107 66 |1889.... .. wee 210 875 
1880. ..... ....... 87 102 |1890..... ...... 218 838 
1881......... .... 99 147 |1891. . . ....... 196 818 
1882.. ........... 147 397 |} 1892..... ....... 233 879 
1883........ eee 169 560 ||1893.. ....... .. 216 708 
1884..... .... .... 227 796 


936. There was a decrease of 17 in the number of persons 
killed and 171 in number of persons injured. The decrease was 
largely among the employees of the roads, there having been a 
decrease in the number killed of 38, and in those injured of 167. 
Nine employees were killed while coupling cars, and out of 533 
injured, no less than 276 were hurt while similarly engaged, being 
51°7 per cent of the whole number. The following are compara- 
tive figures for the last three years :— 





1891. 1892. 1898. 

















one ee ee eee nnnnnne 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 














Passengers....... 13 105 14 40 11 55 
Employees.... .. 65 583 110 700 72 533 
Others........... 118 130 109 139 138 120 

196 818 | 233 879 206 708 


The number of passengers killed was 3 less, and the number 
injured 15 more thanin 1892. Five of the passengers were killed 
by getting on or off trains in motion, so that the railway com- 
panies were really responsible for only 6 deaths. Twelve em- 
ployees were killed by being on the track, and twenty by. falling 
from trains. Eighty-seven “other” persons, out of 133. were 

3 
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killed by being on the track, and 56 out of 120 were injured 
from a similar cause. 


037. In calculating the safety of railway travelling, the number 
only of those passengers for whose deaths the railway companies 
must be held solely responsible should, strictly speaking, be in- 
cluded ; but even if the whole number is taken, it will be seen 
from the following figures that this country stands very well as 
regards safe travelling :— 


PASSENGERS KILLED PER MILLION CARRIED, 1875-93. 


I 











Passengers | Passengers 
Killed |” Killed 
YEAR per Million | YEAR. ' per Million 
Carried. Carried. 
1875....................... 2°11 1885.............. .... 0°82 
1876... ................... 0°90 1886...................... 0°61 
1877...... ..... .......... 0°82 1887................ .. .. 1:03 
1878. ... ................. 1°40 1888.................. ... 175 
1879....................... 1°38 1889...................... 3°05 
1880....................... 1:55 1890...................... 0°86 
1881..... .... ............ 0°72 1891...... ............ .. 0°98 
1882. ........... ......... 1°07 1892 ... .... . ......... 1:08 
1883........ ............ 0°52 1893 ... ...... ......... i  O0'81 
1884....................... 4°60 ! 





Average for the whole period, 1°37. 


The above figures, however, are capable of a large 
amount of improvement, the safety of travelling having 
been by no means yet reduced to the minimum that 
is both desirable and practicable, as is shown by the 


‘figures for the United Kingdom in 1891, which show that only 


I passenger in 8,208,385 was killed during the year from any 
cause whatever, and I in 524,481 injured, and season ticket holders 
are not included in the number of passengers. The correspond- 
ing figures for Canada in 1892 were 1 passenger killed in 966, 
672, and I in 338,335 injured. In 1893 the figures for Canada 
were I passenger killed in every 1,238,002, and I injured in 247,- 
600. In the United States, in 1880, 310 passengers were killed. 
being I in every 1,523,133, and 2,146 injured, or I in every 23,845. 
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938. From the following table it is evident that railway travel- 
ling in Canada is just about as safe as in any of the countries 
named. The figures are principally for 1891 :— 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY PASSENGERS IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 





PASSENGERS. 





























COUNTRIES. _—- - 
Killed Injured perl Million per Mittion 
carried. carried. 

Austria-Hungary ........ ..... 18 188 0°18 | 1°92 
Belgium ....................... 17 88 0°20 1'02 
France....... .......... .. 101 541 0°39 2°12 
German Empire... ........... 46 236 “O11 0°55 

Bavaria........ ............. 3 36 0°09 1°03 

Baden. ... .................. 4 4 0°19 0°19 

Wurtemburg. .............. 5 4 0°33 0°26 
Holland....................... 4 4 0°21 0°21 
Italy.......................... 29 114 0°59 2°31 
Norway...... - 2 Cn 0°45 
Portugal ............ ee ees 2 16 0°45 3°62 
Russia in Europe............:. 19 88 0°52 2°39 
Spain ............. ... ....... 10 72 ‘ 0°40 2°91 
Sweden .... .................. 2 1 0°16 0°08 
Switzerland... ................. 7 22 0°22 0°68 
New South Wales.............1............ ee ce 0°31 4°08 
Victoria ..................... muse svueleseese ce 0 17 3°92 
South Australia................|............ ue core 0°32 0°76 
New Zealand..................|...... rr Lee ge 0°88 1°98 
Canada (1898)... . ........ 11 55 0°81 4°02 . 


36 
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939. The next table gives some particulars concerning the pas- 
sengers and freight carried, relatively to population and length 
of line in each year from 1875 :-— 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT CARRIED PER HEAD OF POPULATION 
AND MILES OF LINE OPEN IN CANADA, 1875-1893. 








PASSENGERS. FREIGHT. 
Yun P Head P Mil T T ee 
er er ile ons ns per ons per 
Population, Line Open. Paplation. Line Open 

| Cts ...,....... 1°34 1,055 1°46 1,175 
1876.................... wees 1°40 1,075 1°60 1,228 
1877... ue 1°51 1,090 | 1-71 1,281 
1878..............,.....,,.. 1°58 1,049 1°93 1,288 
1879........ ............. ... 1°57 1,006 | 2. 01 1,288 
1880.... .. . . ... .... ..... 1°83 938 2°36 1,422 
| C-.. ) 1°60 956 2°78 1,663 
1882. ............ ........... 1°13 1,242 3°10 1,802 
1883............ ... ........ 2-16 1,098 2-99 1,520 
1884.... .. ................. 2°23 1,043 3°06 1,432 
1885.... .... .......... . | 218 953 _ 3°28 1,44 
1 ..... .. .... .| 2-15 922 3°42 1,465 
1887.......................... 2°31 914 3°58 1,401 
1888..................... 2-44 988 3-67 1,412 
1889 ......................... 2°57 962 3°79 1,417 
1890.......................... 2°68 967 4°H 1,568 
1891.......................... 2°78 944 4°49 1,558 
) : ” 2°76 928 4°53 1,521 
1898.......... .... ....... .. 2°74 907 4°48 1,466 
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940. The following table shows the number of passengers and 
tons of freight carried per head of the population in some of the 
principal countries of the world. The figures have been taken 
from various sources :— 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS AND TONS OF FREIGHT CARRIED PER ° 
HEAD OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. 








United Kingdom... ...... ...... . .. ...... Lee 22'7 8:1 
England and Wales. ....................... ..... . . , 25'9 8:9 
Ireland. .............. ........ .. .......... 4'9 0'9 
ON, 20. c ce cece ee cece cee unes voor verse 19°3 10'9 
United States................,.....,.. . .......,...... 8°8 11°5 
Belgium ...... ................ ... ..............,... 14°3 7'8 
German Empire..................... .......... ....... 8°6 4°9 
France... ....... .......... cee ou. cw ew nee ve ae 6°7 2'8 
Italy..... ...................4..4 esse. 1°6 0°6 
Russia in Europs................. .. ... .............. 0°4 0°5 
Switzerland ..0 ..................... .... ............ 11:0 3°5 
Norway oo... ccc cece cece sue eee sroses vos 2°2 0'8 
Sweden ........ 0.00 ccc cece ee sus cre cece ees sous 2°7 2°2 
Denmark.................. . sos ssesssusssess 4°35 1'8 
Holland ........................... osseuses 4°3 2°0 
Portugal : eee e eee veste chee eee essor vue 10 0°8 
ustria-Hungary................. . .... ............ ° 2°7 
din .... .................. css. 0'4 0'8 
Canada ..................... uses eee seessososese 2°7. 4°4 
Victoria. . _..... .. kk ccc ccc cere ee ccc e eens eereees 50°1 3°8 
New South Wales ................ ..................... 15°7 83°3 
maland  ...................... cesse 10°2 2°0 
South Australia........ .. ............., ....... .... 17°5 3°7 
Tasmania. .................... cect eens neces enee veers 4°8 1‘1 
New Zealand......... .... ............,... ........... 8'8 3.3 
Western Australin......... .......... ... .. Le eus. 9°5 1°8 
Spain ...................... .............. Leeeeeee co 1°4 0°6 
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941. The following table gives the railway mileage in British 
possessions, together with the date of opening, number of persons 
and number of square miles of area to each mile of railway :— 


RAILWAYS IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 




















Date Miles uare 
COUNTRIES. of of le A 
Opening. Railway. Mile 
United Kingdom. bee c cence ee soso (Sept 17, 1825. 20,325 6 
Ind su ss [April 18, 1853. 17,7 | 54 
Canada See eee où tenet eeeece ee se July 23, 1836. 15,320 : 223 
Australasia (Total). Lecerees teveceececcrsleseree oc. 12,347 | ~- 262 
New South Wales.... .... .............. Sept. 25, 1855. 2,265 , 137 
New Zealand ._... ............... ...... Dec. 1. 1863. 2,036 | 54 
Cape of Good Hope......... ............ June 26, 1860. 2,252 128 
Victoria, 2.0.2... cc cence ee ee... ‘Sept. 14, 1854. | 2,908 32 
Queensland. ...................... .. .. July 31, 1865. 2,353 | 290 
South Australia ............... ….…. ... April 16, 1856. 1,664 , 543 
Tasmania............. Deus sonner Feb. 19, 1871. 470 62 
Natal............... rs «ve. 399 62 
Ceylon.........  ....... ... .... .... Oct. 1, 1865 191 133 
Western Australia: Leen couv. . ‘Jan. 21, 1864 651 1,630 
Jamaica.... .. . ......,..... .... .... INov. 21, 1845. 101 47 
Mauritius. ....... Lee esse soso May 13, 1862. 92 8 
Newfoundland.................. .... ...|.............. 243 378 
Trinidad........ . Lene eee eect eeeees 1880. 54 32 
Barbados......... .... Less see ce wees Sept. 10, 1883., 24 7 
British Guiana .......................... Sept, 1, 1864. 21 5,190 
Malta... cie eon nt 8 | 15 


| 


Canada, it will be seen, has 2,973 miles of railway more than 
all the Australasian colonies combined, and 5,484 miles more than 
the continent of Australia ; but on the assumption that a railway 
only opens up country to the extent of about 20 miles on either 
side, there is yet a vast amount of country waiting for develop- 
ment, as, on that basis, there are only 612,800 square miles of this 
country within ordinary reach of railway facilities, not much 
more than one-sixth of the total area. In the Australasian col- 
onies about one-seventh of the area has been thus developed. 


942. The total railway mileage of the British Empire is 67,- 
227, which on the estimated area of 9,040,497* square miles, gives 
an average of one mile of railway to every 135 square miles, and, 
on the assumption in the preceding paragraph, allows for rather 
mcre than one-fourth of the area of the whole Empire being 
within reach of railway accommodation. 





* Protectorates of Africa not included. 
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943. The next table is compiled from “ Poor’s Manual of Rail- 
roads” for 1892, and gives the date of the opening of the first 
railway in all the principal countries of the world, other than the 
British Empire, the length of railway lines therein, and the propor- 
tion of railway mileage to area. It will be seen that only five of 
these countries, viz. Austria-Hungary, France, the German Em- 
pire, Russia and the United States, have a greater railway mileage 
than Canada. The same authority places the railway mileage of 
the world at 370,323 miles, which gives an average of one mile 
of railway to every 142 square miles, and provides railway accom- 
modation for a little more than one-fourth of the total area. 


RAILWAYS IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 











Miles 
Countries. Date of opening. of 
Railway. 
Europe :— 
Austria-Hungary. ... .......... .|20th Sept., 1828. 16,473 
Belgium ...... ......... .......... 5th May, 1835. 3,216 
Denmark........... .... .. ..... 18th Sept., 1844. 1,224 
France ................... .... ... |lat Oct., 1828. 22,594 
German Empire. ............ ..... ith Dec., 1835. 25,978 
Greece.................... ..4..... 18th Feby., 1869. 440 
Holland .......... ...... ........ 13th Sept., 1839. 1,888 
Italy .... .... ........, ... ...... 3rd Oct., 1839. 8,120 
NOrway ........... ... .......... 14th July, 1853 971 
Portugal. . ... ... .. ........... 9th 854 1,280 
Roumania. ... .. ..... ............ 4th Oct., 1860 1,581 
Russian. .... ......... .. .... .... 4th April, 1838 18,735 
Servia . ........ ............ ...l...., ......... 327 
Spain ... . ...................... 30th Nct., 1848 6,129 
Sweden .............. . . ........ 9th Feby., 1851 4,917 
Switzerland........... .. .. ...... 15th June, 1844. 1,929 
Turkey ......... .... ... .... .. (4th Oct., 1860. 1,097 
Asia :— 
Asia Minor ................... ..l.........,...... 448 
China sers ere eee tenn eens 124 
utch possessions ..... .... ......1........... .... 
SAVE. .... ..... ..... ....... 10th Aug., 1867.) J 798 
Japan ......... .. ................ 17th Oct., 1873. 908 
Persia ........................ ....|....,..,,....... 11 
Russin.............. ......,.......1... . ..... .... 891 
See 15th Aug., 1862 
MA... ... ... ou. ce ou... th Aug., . 
Taie UT Beh July?” 1878) 192 
Egypt ............................. 26th Jany., 1856. 958 
America :— 
A tine Republic .. . .... ...... 14th Dec., 1854. 5,131 218 
Bolivia ......... :.. ..... .. : 1873. 106 5,351 
Brazil .. . .................. .... 30th April, 1854. 5,781 557 
Chili . .. ........... .. ........ — Jany., 1852. 1,927 153 
Colombia ................. ........ Fall 231 2,185 
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RAILWAYS IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued. 





Countries. * [Date of opening. of ‘of Area to each 
Railway. Mile. 
America—Con. 

Hayti ...................... ... ed ses... 71 14 
Mexico ............................ 8th Oct., 1860. 5,346 139 
Paraguay . ....... .. .... ....... ist ‘* 1863. 149 658 
Peru... ...... ....... ... .. .. Ath May, 1851. 995 , 457 
United States (1891)... 17th April, 1827.| 164,324 | 21 
Uruguay ..... ... ............... jlet Jany., 1869. 471 158 
Venezuela ............. .... ..... Jth Feby., 1866. 441 : 977 
Costa Rica . ... ..... . ......... 119th Jany., 1872.| ) | 
Guatemala............. ........... 20th June, 1880. | 
Honduras.... . .... .... ....... 25th Sept., 1871. 559 308 
Nicaragua ................. ....... Summer 1880. 

Salvador ... . .... ............... 15th July, 1882. 


944. The railways belonging to the Government of Canada 
are included in what is known as the Canadian Government Rail- 
way system. They include, 1st, the Intercolonial Railway and its 
branches ; 2nd, the Prince Edward Island Railway. 


945. The Intercolonial Railway was part of the original pact 
between the provinces, the Union Act, 1867, section 145, reading : 

“Inasmuch as the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick have joined in a declaration that the construction of 
the Intercolonial Railway is essential to the consolidation of the 
union of British North America, and to the assent thereto of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and have consequently agreed that 
provision should be made for its immediate construction by the 
Government of Canada ; therefore, in order to give effect to that 
agreement, it shall be the duty of the Government and Parlia- 
ment of Canada to provide for the commencement, within six 
months after the Union, of a railway connecting the River St. 
Lawrence with the City of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and for the 
construction thereof without intermission, and the completion 
thereof with all practicable speed.” The following memo will 
serve to recall the principal events in connection with this under- 
taking :— 
1867. Minister of Public Works instructs Mr. 1S Fleming, Engineer in Chief, to 

roceed at once with surveys, Jul 
1868. Battle of F the routes through New nach fougnt Commissioners ap- 
on 


ted to manage construction ; A. Walsh E. B. Chandler and 


on. A. W. McLelan, Commissioners. 
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1870-1871. Battle of iron versus wooden bridges waged, 1870-71. Windsor Branch, 


1892. 


2 miles, transferred to Windsor and Annapolis Railway for operating 
Pp 


urpoees. 
. Railways in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia reconstructed and called 


Intercolonial Railway by Order in Council, 9th November, 1872. 


. Railway transferred to Public Works Department, Act of 1874. 
. Change of gauge between Halifax and St. John, 18th June. 
. Whole line of In 


tercolonial opened Ist July. . 
Purchase nf Rivière du Loup line, 126 miles, from Grand Trunk Railway, 
for $1,500,000, lst August. 
Department | of Railways and Canals organized with ministerial head, May 
th, 1849. 


. Eastern Extension (80 miles) purchased from the Government of Nova Scotia 


9th January. t on 30th June, 1884, of line and equipment $1,284,311. 
Cape Traverse Branch (13 miles completed. St. Charles Loup Line (14 
miles) completed. Dalhousie Branch (7 miles) completed. 


. Riviére du Loup (town) branch (4 miles) completed. Dartmouth (town) 
es 


branch (4 ) completed. 


. Carleton Branch incorporated with Intercolonial Railway by Order in Council 


8th October. 
Pictou (town) branch (14 miles) completed. 
Cars lighted with electricity and heated by steam. 


- Oxford Branch opened for traffic. 


Accounts for maintenance and operation of Eastern Extension merged in 
similar accounts of the Intercolonial Railway, lst July, 1890. 


. By Act 54 Vic., chap. 50, the following works were, together with Eastern 


Extension embodied with the Intercolonial system ; Oxford Junction 
(724 miles) opened on 15th July, 1890 ; Cape Breton Railway, 524 miles 
of which were opened on 24th November, 1890, and 46 miles on Ist 
January, 1891. 

Carleton Branch transferred to City of St. John for $40.000, on 3rd September, 
1892, and leased to the C.P.R. for 999 years. The deed was confirmed by 
Act of 1893, chap. 6. 


946. The total mileage of the Intercolonial system, on 3oth 


June, 


1893, was 1,174% miles of operated road, including the 


Windsor branch (32 miles). 


947. The Intercolonial touches six Atlantic ports, viz., Pointe 
du Chene, Pictou, Halifax, St. John, Sydney and North Sydney. 


948. The following are the through distances :— 


949. 


Miles. 
Levis (opposite Quebec) via St. Joseph and St. Charles Junc- 
tion (14 miles) to Halifax .... ........... ........... 675 
Levis to St. John... ......... ..... ...................... 578 
Levis via Truro to Sydney........ ... .... .... ...... ... 827 
“s “ ‘* North Sydney.. ...... ... ..... 820 


The Prince Edward Island Railway was first opened for 


traffic on the 12th May, 1875. 
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950. The following statement shows the findncial position of 
each road on the 30th June, 1893 :-— 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN 
CANADA, 1898. 


———— 


——— _— —— 


Percent- 














| 
— Sarital |Eernings| EX. | Profts.! Lose Expat 
| —— _ |\—— —— 
8 8 8 8 3 p. ©. 
Intercolonial....... 54,246,850 | 3,065,499 | 3,045,817 | 20,182 |........ 99°38 
“Windsor Branch...!........... | 34,316 | 16,890 | 17,426 |........ 49:2 
P. EF. Island... 8,750,565 | 162,690 | 226,423 |....... 63,732 | 1392 
Total ......... 57,997,415 | $262,506 3,288,630 |........ 26,124 | 1008 
*Maintained only. 


The expenses exceeded the receipts by $26,124, being $586,079 
less than the excess of expenditure in 1892. 


951. The efforts of the present Minister of Railways (Hon. Mr. 
Haggart) to reduce expenditures have been successful. The loss 
of $586,079 in 1892 was reduced to a net loss of $26,124 in 1893. 


952. The Intercolonial Railway, instead of showing a loss of 
$479,940 (Windsor Branch included), as in 1892, showed in 1893 
a gain of $37,608 


953. On the Prince Edward Island Railway the expenditure in 
1892 was greater than the receipts by $132,263. In 1893 the ex- 
cess of expenditure was $63,732, showing a net gain of $68,531. 
This gain was caused by increase in earnings and decrease in ex- 
penditure, the increase in earnings being $5,247, and the decrease 
in expenditure $63,284. 
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954. The following table gives the amounts expended on Gov- 
emment railways for construction and rolling stock, the working 
expenses and the revenue received, the first item being amount 
expended prior to Confederation :— 








Excess, 
Construction, | Working | Revenue a 
Year. Rolling Stock.| Expenses. | received. | =—Expendi 








Before Confederation 
1868. . : 

















E 
E. 
E 
E. 
E 
E 
2 E 
711,917 E 
121,787,138 ET 
k 304,84 
Net excess of expenses. |... |... eee 7,844,702 
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955. The following table gives the sources of the earnings of 
the Government railways since Confederation :— 


EARNINGS ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1876-93. 








EARNINGS. 


















Year. —_———$ —— 
Passenger | Freight | Mail and | Other 
Traffic. | Traffic. | Express. | Sources. Total 
N 8 $ $ 8 $ 
#1876............ 837 425,525 | 501,056 59,420 138 996,138 
#1877...... ...... 912°5 | 520,725 | 670,779 93,123 483 | 1,285,110 
*1878......... 912°5 ,267 | 863, 110,049 664 | 1,514,847 
#1879............. 912°5 | 510,361 | 810,351 98,796 448 | 1,419,956 
$1880............. 1,0388°5 ! 546,866 | 977,738 | 109,098 464 | +1,634, 161 
T1881............ 1,088°5 | 609,368 | 1,192, 110,431 553 | 1,912,741 
1882. ............ 1,038-5 723,111 | 1,380,499 | 127,430 6,548 7, 
1883......... .. 1,038°5 : 813,333 1,578,775 | 144,279 9,820 
1884............ 1,045°5 ' 846,836 : 1,546,025 | 147,604 11,473 | 2,351,938 
1885............. 1,151°6 , 821,510 | 1,631,886 | 170,397 449 | 2,624, 
1886...... ...... 1,156°6 836,085 | 1,614,170 178,185 896 | 2,629,336 
1887............ 1,170°6 | 902,630 | 1,765,334 | 171,844 941 | 2,840,7 
1888............. 1,184°1 | 958,967 | 2,029,100 | 177,434 752 | 3,166,252 
1889............. 1,181°6 | 990,456 | 2,006,333 | 170,036 716 | 3,167,542 
1890............. 1,181°6 974,863 | 2,056,952 171,378 681 , 3,208,874 
1891............. 1,352 6 | 1,045,355 | 1,954,627 | 181,518 388 | 3,181,888 
1892............. 1,351°6 | 1,044,575 | 1,893,677 | 197,716 425 | 3,136,394 
1893............. 1,351°6 | 1,081,877 | 1,966,816 | 213,412 400 262,505 


*Earnings of Windsor Branch not included. 

‘includes $3,754 over credit in 1880, on Windsor branch. 

+Earnings C. P. R. not included; the road during part of these two years was 
operated by the Government. 
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956. An analysis of the expenditure is as under, from 1876 to. 
1893 :— 


EXPENDITURE ON GOVERNMENT RATLWAYS IN CANADA, 1876-93. 


EXPENSES. 


Year. ~ | Miles, |—~——————___ 

Mainten- Working & Repairing gl Total * 
ance, &c. ; perating otal. 
’ Engines. | Cars. |Expenses. 

















3 
21876... .... ceee 887 566,963 | 322,019 | 128,477 | 356,616 | 1,874,073 
"1877... 912-5 | 673,721 | 498,862 885 | 482,801 | 1,890,269 
1878... 912-5 | 731,507 | 689,493 | 225,634 | 501,034 | 2,047,667 
1879... 11. 912-5 | 879,619 | 610,208 | 251,747 | 513,824 $2,255,397 
a1890............. 1,088°5 | 439,416 | 608,185 | 284,071 | 492,944 | 31,774,587 
a1881 ......... 1038'5 | 497,776 | 632,025 | 961,814 | 574,616 | 41,983,476 
"1882. 222! 1,028°5 | 676,295 | 751,187 | 303,213 | 680,322 | 2311,017 
1883............. 1,088-5 | 689,387 | 853.578 | 273,300 | 835,046 | 2.651.306 
1884............. 1,045°5 | 669,117 | 830,591 847.411 | 2.686 
1885.11 11516 | 769,741 | 806,671 | 313,596 | 859,708 | 2.749.711 
1886... 11566 | 744,947 | 887 725 | 494771 | 762,531 | 2,519, 
1887... 1,170°6 296 | 959,004 | 465,614 | 798,646 | 3,152,649 
1888... 11841 | 970,764 | 1,219,072 | 541,005 | 882,189 |3.621,077 
1889... 1,181°6 | 961,451 | 1,187,872 | 472,625 | 891.115 | 3,513,063 
1890..... ...... 1.1816 | 1,167,076 | 1,226,439 | 642,822 | 875,175 | 19,846,044 
1891............. 1,352-6 | 1,098,481 | 1,345,959 | 690,417 | 914,406 | 3,949, 
1892... 2. 1351-6 | 1,173,270 | 1.214.972 | 471,051 | 889,304 | 3,748,597 
1893... .. ...... 1,351°6 | ‘876,351 | 113,688 | 


*Expenditure on Windsor Branch not included . 


“ 21,900 
+ tncluding 917248 ‘leage in 1881 
ncluding $17, car mi in 
TOM TRS 4 1888, 
“4 34,531 “ 1890. 
aExpenses of C. P. R. not included. 
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957. By five year periods the yearly averages and per cent of 
each class of earnings to total receipts on the Government rail- 
ways, are as under :— 


RECEIPTS—AVERAGE OF FIVE YEARS. 





Other 











| YEAR. | Passengers. , Per cent. | Freight. | Per cent. sources. Per cent. 
—.——— —} ———|— —_— |__| — 
8 3 $ 
1876-80. .... 510,750 | 37°3 764, 757 55'8 94,536 6°9 
1881-85... .. 762,832 32°1 | 1,464,915 61°6 145,796 6°3 
1886-90. .... 932,600 | 31°1 1,894,378 63:1 174,572 5'8 
1891. 1,045,355 32°8 | 1,954,627 61°4 181,906 5°8 
1892 1,044,575 33°3 | 1,893,677 60°3 198,141 6°4 
1893... ..... 1,081,877 33°1 | 1,966,816 60°3 213,812 6°6 


958. Tle following table gives the expenditures by subdivisions 
and the proportion of each class to the total expenditure :— 


EXPENSES—AVERAGE OF FIVE YEARS. 



































Maintenance. Working and Repairs. | Operating Expenses. 
YEAR. 
Yearly Yearly Yearl 
Average. Per cent. Average. Per cent, Average. Per cent. 
8 8 $ 
1876-80. .... 658, 245 35°0 740,709 89°6 469,444 25:4 
1881-85. .... 642,463 25'9 | 1,062,970 43°1 759,420 $1°0 
| 
1886-90. ... 955,707 28:38 | 1,587,426 47°0 838,931 | 7 
1891........ 1,098, 481 27'8 1,986,376 49°0 914,406 32 
1892.. .... 1,173,270 31°38 1,686,023 45°0 889,304 237 


1893...... . 876,351 | 26°6 | 1,555,824 | 47°3 856, 455 26'1 
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959. Taking the Intercolonial Railway by itself, analysis sup- 
plies the following tables :— 


EARNINGS ON INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY, 1868-1893. 


(Windsor Branch included). 

















EAnsixos, 
Yean lle Freight | Mailand | Other 
assent reight an re} 
Traffic, | ‘Trafic. | Express. | Source. | Total. 
No. 8 8 8 8 8 









924, 
1,315,723 
1,502,736 
1,485,473 
796 | 1,082,160 
737,062 | 1,515,651 
800, 1,673,905 
863,618 1,924,664 
876,749 | 1,900,006 
865,163! 1,945,568 
973, 1,872,967 
973,616 | 1,823,695 
1,014,482 | 1,890,469 























Hncluding. 


columns. 


Northern Division. … *Includes $3,754 over credit in 1880 on Windsor 
indsor Branch (82 miles) not included in mileage but included in other 
lncluding 3 miles sidings. Including 13 miles sidings. 
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EXPENDITURE ON INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY, 1868-1893. 
(Windsor Branch included.) 








| EXPENDITURE. 


Se errr re ee rrr cr gy ES ES 


y Buildings 
EAR. an . . 
Maintenance. Working Working General 








rar =: operating Total. 
repairing | repairing 
Engines, | Cars. | Expencee. 
$ $ | $ $ $ 

1868............1.. ...........1............1..... ......1.,... 2... 359,961 
1869 ...........1..............1............1... ....... LS. 387,548 
1870............1........ ..... ES RES PS 445,209 
1871............1..............1...........,..,, 2 FL... 442,993 
1872............1 .. . ........1.... 1... 595,076 
1878............1........ .. ..|............1........ 52... 1,011,893 
DE y Se (Pa 0 DD . 1,847,173 
1875............1..............1.. ..... ceele cece ccc ceecfecsae seeee 1, 

1876.... ....... 489, 676 260, 660 116,175 292,682 | +1,159,143 
1877............ 281 442,895 207,819 426,679 1, 4 
1878 ........... 641,114 537,815 199,325 447,813 1,826, 067 
1879............ 778,527 558,344 233, 800 461,412 | 12,032,068 
1880. .......... , 084 550,574 218,949 450,339 | +-1,609,946 
1881............ 400,815 586,999 247,243 528,051 | |'1,780,358 
1882............ 904 684,191 282,980 629,517 2,080, 592 
1883............ 140 767,063 254,251 759,023 | 2,383,477 
1884............ 579,128 757,162 268, 436 766,998 | 2,366,719 
1885............ 672,164 | 732, 267 278,516 777,283 | 2,460,230 
1886............ 624, 819,604 391,689 672,849 | 2,508,473 
1887............ 808, 094 887,626 442,352 716,086 | 2,854,158 
1888. .......... 835,265 | 1,135,325 518,889 §3, 

1889............ 810,534 | 1,107,338 448, 694 808,218 | 3174784 
1890............ 1,017,596 | 1,144,373 516,155 787,801 | 33,500,456 
1891............ 236 | 1,281,800 571,980 853,268 | 3,691,274 
1892 1,027,450 | 1,148,199 452,683 830,559 456,891 
1898............ ,088 | 1,064,488 423,686 808,996 | 3,062,208 


+Including Northern Division. 
do car mileage $21,900 in 1879. 


7 

=> do do 1,990 in 1880. 
| do do 17,245 in 1881. 
§ do do 7,957 in 1888. 
+ do do 34,631 in 1890. 
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960. The following table relates to the Intercolonial Railway :— 


ns 








EARNINGS. 


. Locomo- 
Gross earn- operating tives : 
Year. ings per mile o per Per cent oflPer cent of 
mile of line. : miles of P ger | Freight to 
to Total Total earn- 

Earnings. ings. 














$ cts. 8 cts. 
1877............ ...., 1,757 00 1,505 00 14 39°9 52°8 
1878........ ......... 1,931 30 1,659 60 15 34'4 58°1 
1879............ .. 1,812 46 1,755 68 16 34'9 58°2 
1880 .. . .......... 1,819 90 1,452 22 13 32°6 60°7 
1881..... .. ......... 2,113 80 1,641 12 14 31°0 63°2 
1882.....,..... 2,500 00 1,900 80 15 31°4 62°6 
1888 ........ ........ 2,851 28 2,120 00 16 31°3 62°7 
1884...... ..... . ... 2,806 00 2,122 43 18 32°3 61:7 
1885.................. 2,781 2,076 73 18 30:0 64:0 
1886.. .......... .... 2,779 2% 2,175 68 18 30°6 62°9 
1887.. ............. 2,978 80 2,325 07 18 30°6 63°8 
1888..... ......... 3,296 67 2,766 80 18 28°7 64°7 
1889.................. 3,281 41 2,653 48 19 30°0 64°9 
1890 .. ... .......... 3,320 12 2,786 50 19 29°2 65°7 
1891.................. 2.635 90 2,372 51 18 30°3 62°3 
1892... ............ 2,610 82 2,131 00 18 32°7 61°2 
1898.... ............ 2,716 70 2,000 15 18 32°7 61°0 





In 1879 there were 2,928 railway employees on the 714 miles 
of the Intercolonial Railway, and in 1893 there were 3,623 em- 
ployees on the 1,122 miles of the railway operated by the Gov- 
ernment. In 1879 the staff required was equal to 410 employees 
tor every 100 miles of line ; in 1893 it was 315 employees for 
every 100 miles of line. In the United States the average number 
is 479 employees for each 100 miles of line. In the group of 
States comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, the number of employees 
is 716 per 100 miles of line. These figures show that the Inter- 
colonial is now at the minimum cost for operating force. The 
average number of locomotives required for each 100 miles of the 
Intercolonial is 18. In the United States it is 19, while in the 
eastern group mentioned above it is 28. 
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961. The following table gives the passenger revenue of the In- 


tercolonial Railway :— 
PASSENGER REVENUE—INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 














PASSENGERS CARRIED. REVENUE 
YEAR. Miles. |-— —_— 
° Number. Revenue. Pastonger. vr 

8 Cents. $ cts. 
5) ( ce. 714 613, 428 ,368 76°67 | 647 
1878...... .... .. ........ 714 618,957 475,257 76°78 | 665 58 
1879 .... ............... .. 714 640,101 451,893 70°60 | 632 90 
1880...... ................ 840 | 581,483 490,338 84 32 | 58373 
1881............ .... ... .. | 840 | 631,248 545,114 86°35 | 649 00 
1882.... . ................. 840 | 779,994 651,207 83-50 | 775 33 
1. .... ... 840 | 878,600 741,998 | 84*45 869 51 
1884................. ...... 847 | 920,870 760,045 82-58 | 900 00 
1885 . .. ..... ... ....... 861 914,785 709,927 77°60 824 54 
1886. ... ............ 866 | 889,864 728,948 81-91, 841 74 
1887 .... ...... . 880, 940,144 792,678 84°31 | 900 08 
1 891 996, 194 845,042 84°92 | 948 42 
1889...... . . ..... .... 891 | 1,091,189 867,171 79:47 : 978 32 
1890. ..... .. ........ ..... 891 | 1170,249 | 954,794 | 73-04 | 989 36 
1891... 1141 | 1,298,304 962,317 74°12] 843 44 
1892 ............. ........ 1141 | 1,297,732 961,428 74:08 | 842 67 
1898........... ..., ..... 1141 | 1,292,878 | 1,002,918 71:57 | 890 00 
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The figures following are for the Eastern Extension, the accounts 
of which were kept separate from those of the Intercolonial Rail-- 


way till June, 1890 :— 























PASSENGERS CARRIED. REVENUE 

YEAR. Miles. —__ — 

Number. | Revenue Per Per 

° * |[Passenger.| Mile. 
| 8 Cents. 8 cts. 
1884. ...................... 80 47,532 | 42,218 88°82 527 72 
1885..............,.. Lesseee 80 42,443 | 37,658 88°72 470 72 
1 80 43,016 | 36,952 | 85-90 | 461 90 
1887........ ............... 80 42,640 | 35,650 83°60 445 62 
1888........................ 80 43,970 38,406 87°34 480 00 
1889................, ...... 80 45,083 | 39,076 86°67 488 45 


1: | ....| 80 | : 48,984 40,300 82°27 504 00 





962. The freight carried by the Intercolonial consists of coal, 
grain, lumber, live stock, flour, fish and manufactured articles. 

Taking the principal articles carried, the quantities and per- 
centage to total freight carried are as under :— 
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THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES CARRIED, THE QUANTITIES 


Per 
cent. 


: Per 
Grain. cent. 


Per 
cent. 
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Eastern Extension was amalgamated with the Intercolonial 


* After 1890 the 


Railway. 
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AND PERCENTAGE TO TOTAL FREIGHT CARRIED. 
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963. The following table gives the number of tons of ocean 
borne goods to and from Europe via the port of Halifax, carried 
over the Intercolonial Railway :— 














Year Tons | Year Tons. 
1878....... ..... ....... .. | 18,354 | 1886... ................... 21,680 
9... .. .. ......... ... 24,271 | 1887....................... 26,7 
1880...... ................. 26,025 ‘| 1888........... ........... 50,742 
1881......... ........ .... 18,788 | 1889................. ..... 28, 
1882........................ 25,775 | 1890....................... 21,625 
1883............. .... .... $2,786 | 1891..............,........ 20,687 
1884.. .......... .... ..... ,229 | 1892..................... 83,571 
1885........... ... ........ 31,192 | 1893................. .... 19,714 


964. These tables show, first, that the earnings of the Inter- 
colonial Railway, in 1893, were the largest of any year in its 
history, that the earnings from freight have been greater in three 
other years than in 1893, but that 1893 shows an increase of 
$66,774 over 1892, in earnings from this source. 


2nd. That the expenditure in 1893 is the lowest of any year 
since 1887, and is lower in every branch than in any of the pre- 
ceding years, mileage being taken into account—maintenance 
and buildings showing a decrease of $247,412 ; working and re- 
pairing engines a decrease of $03,711 ; working and operating 
cars a decrease of $28,997, and general operating expenses a de- 
crease of $26,563, in 1893 as compared with 1892. 


3rd. That the gross earnings per mile of the railway in 1893 
were higher than they were in 1892 and 1891, but not so high as 
they were in 1890, 1889, and 1888, before the Eastern Extension 
and other branches had been added. 

4th. That the operating expenses per mile in 1893 were lower 
than they have been for ten years before. 

5th. That the per cent of passenger earnings ‘to total earnings 
in 1893 was the same as in 1892, nd higher than in any other 
year since 1880, and of freight earnings lower than in any pre- 
vious year back to 1880. 

6th. That the earnings from passengers carried in 1893 were 
more per mile than in the two immediately preceding years, but 
not as much as in 1890, 1880, and 1888. 

7th. That the freight rates in 1893 being slightly over $1.36 
per ton carried were less than in any previous year. 
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8th. That the Intercolonial, during the period of 1877-93, has 
carried a total of 3,880,230 tons of manufactured articles, or a 
yearly average of 228,250 tons, and that in 1893 it carried 342,400 
tons, or 50 per cent over the average of seventeen years ; that the 
ocean borne manufactured goods, to and from Europe have 
averaged 26,687 tons a year, which average is 35 per cent more 
than the tons carried in 1893, and that the average of 201,563 tons 
of manufactured articles carried by the Intercolonial, over and 
above the 26,687 tons of ocean freight carried, represents the dis- 
tribution of manufactured goods within the Dominion effected 
through the agency of the Intercolonial, and suggesting the de- 
velopment of interprovincial trade in manufactures. 


oth. That the coal carried by the railway constitutes, in bulk, 
nearly 40 per cent of the total tonnage carried by the Intercolonial. 


965. The Prince Edward Island Railway runs the whole length 
of the island, a distance of 154% miles, and, including extensions, 
has a total length of 211 miles. The number of passengers car- 
ried in 1893 was 7,278 less than ‘in 1892, and the tons of freight 
were 5,653 more. There was an increase of 5,247 in the receipts, 
and a decrease in working expenses of $63,284. In proportion 
to its cost, the traffic on this road is very light, and it will pro- 
bably be some years before the earnings will equal the expendi- 
ture. The following are traffic figures for the last six years :— | 


TRAFFIC ON PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND RAILWAY, 1886-93. 

















‘ Excess . 
. Working Freight | Passengers 
Year. Earninge. Expenses. Expohses. Carried. Carried. 

———_—_—|-—_— |__| —_— —_——— 

$ $ $ Tons. No. 
1888. . 158 640 : 71,276 59,603 131,246 
1889 ..... ....... 171,370 247,559 | 76,190 55,682 152,780 
1890.... ..... ... 160,972 266,486 | 105,514 51,604 133,099 
1891...... ... ... 174,258 257,990 | 83,732 59,511 145,508 
1892...... ....... 157,443 289,706 ! 132,264 51,065 139,389 
1893.............. 162,690 226,422 63,732 56,718 132,111 


| 


The annual receipts during the six years have averaged $778 
per mile, and the expenses $1,199, being an average annual ex- 
cess of expenditure of $421 per mile. The average annual 
quantity of freight carried was 264 tons per mile, and the average 
number of passengers 659 per mile. 
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The Windsor branch is owned and maintained by the Govern- 
ment, but is operated by the Windsor and Annapolis Railway, 
who pay one-third of the gross earnings to the Government. The 
Government’s share is generally more than sufficient to cover the 
cost of maintenance, and during 1893 the profits amounted to 
$17,426. The road runs from Windsor to Windsor Junction, a 
distance of 32 miles. 


966. The following table gives the revenue, and expenditure of 
the Prince Edward Island Railway from 1877 to 1893, separating 
the sources of revenue and the heads of expenditures :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
RAILWAY, 1877-1893. 











RECEIPTS. 
EARNINGS. 
YEAR. Miles. |_—-—-——_ —— —————— - ——— 
Passenger Freight Mail Other Total. 
Traffic. Trafic. Express. Sources. 
No. $ 8 8 8 8 

1877........ 199 60,357 68,213 6,611 483 190,665 
1878........ 199 65,010 62,161 8,064 664 185, 900 
1879........ 199 58, , 10,080 448 125,866 
1880... ..., 199 51,680 53,642 8,064 464 113,851 
1881........ 199 57,188 65,326 8,064 583 131,151 
1882........ 199 63,949 64,776 | 8,542 |............ 137,267 
1883....... 199 63,319 71, 11,376 436 146,170 
1884... 199 62,926 70,702 10,410 466 144,504 
1885... 211 66,054 | 74,214 17,871 419 158,588 
1886... 211 62,080 76,281 16,796 427 155,588 
1887... 211 66,334 71,152 17,412 404 155, 
1888........ 211 66, 943 , 10,630 390 158,364 
1889.... .. 211 74,631 79,594 16,755 389 171,370 
1890... 211 69,400 73,663 17,577 332 160,972 
1891........ 211 72,292 81,661 ,305 |............ 174,258 
1892........ 211 70,959 963 16,500 !............ 157,445 
1893........ 211 67,445 76,347 18,897 |....... .... 162,690 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF EASTERN EXTENSION 
RAILWAY —Continued.} 
EXPNDITURE. 
. WORKING AND 
Min REPAIRS. Genera! 
YEAR. Miles. and — Operatme Tow. 
Buildings.| Engines. | Cars. 
No. $ $ 8 € * 
1885. ........ ...... 80 25,086 |. 18,622 4,182 20, 3s- Fr ono 
1886. .... .......... 80 48, 312 16,795 3,47 > Teer ae 
1887...... Len ee ee eeee 80 51, 312 14,933 4,325 23,68- > 
1888.. .... .......... 80 43, 845 17,356 6,037 1 247 © 5, 
1889...... .... ..... 80 38,281 20,176 6,328 21.23 æ 7: 
1890. ............... 80 23,165 21, 138 6,336 244 T7 se 





970. The following table gives the receipts and exper : 
the Windsor Branch Railway, from 1880 to 1893 — 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—WINDASOK Bai. ot 


YEAR. 
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968. The tons of freight carried on the Intercolonial Railway 
and the revenue per ton and per mile of the railway are given in 
the following table :— , 


FREIGHT REVENUE PER TON AND MILE. 











vus Zen | novos [Re Roux 
s | 
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1 
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969. The following table gives the Revenue and exçendiu e 
of the Eastern Extension Railway, from 1885 to 1890 :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF EASTERN EXTENSION RAILWAY. 

















Recerem, 
1 

Year, Miles. eee Freight Mails wl Other Total. 
No | 8 8 8 8 s 
80 6,318 67,188 898 |.......... 74,39 
80 oo | 2m) 14 | 66 
so | Séol 2026! Tem] os] Gin 
go | se406 | om) 748 2] Taxe 
80 39,076 26,733 6,627 |.. ...... TRS 
80 300 349 84,65 





37,720 | 6,200 |” 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF EASTERN EXTENSION 





























RAILWA Y—Continued.] 
EXPNDITURE. 
. WORKING AND 
Main REPAIRS. General 
YEAR. Miles Operating| Total. 
and . Expenses 
Buildings.| Engines. Cars. penses. 
No. $ $ $ $ 8 
1885. ........ ...... 80 25,086 |. 18,622 4,182 30,384 78,274 
1886. .... .......... 80 48,312 16,795 3,470 26,179 94,756 
1887...... .......... 80 51,312 14,983 4,325 23,684 94, 254 
18BB.. .... .......... 80 845 17,356 6,037 23,716 90,955 
1889. .... .... ..... 80 38,281 20,176 6,323 25,939 90,719 
1890. ............... 80 23,165 | 21,158 6,336 28,444 79,103 





970. The following table gives the receipts and expenditure of 
the Windsor Branch Railway, from 1880 to 1893 :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—WINDSOR BRANCH. 








YEAR. Receipts. Expendi- 

$ 8 
1880... .. eee euros eeereeeuee | 14,012 4,527 

1881....... ...... ee ever eee cures | 21,217 20, 
1882... ........ eue ee eee oveseeeceuse succes ueeee 21, 10,935 
De rc eue eee. 24,114 23,104 
1884... eee bene verse. 23,019 22,141 
WEE... ... eee esse ees ce. 24,451 18,752 
1RS6........ ... e... ee. ee... eee eue vues ee eee 23,658 19,229 
1887... e.. eee. cece teen ccee veces vue vuseeseeeesee 25,328 ,042 
1888....... ... ............ eee creuses 24,553 24,040 
VRBO. ccc ces eee ee eee eeseeeueusee 28,372 20,856 
1890 ... ........ eee. eue versus ess ve. eee. 30,162 18,983 

1891* 30,235 28, 
1892... . . ee veus. 33,509 19,514 
1898. su. se. cece cee cece eee «ee ee se ceeseuee eee. 34,316 16,890 


Re à <q 


* During the fiscal year 1891, by special Act, 54 Vic., chap. 50, the Eastern 
Extension Railway was embodied in the Intercolonial system. 
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971. The following statement shows the amount of Government 
expenditure on construction, staff and maintenance of railways 
in Canada, for the last five years :— 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON RAILWAYS. 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 











RAILWaYs. — 
1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Pacific... ............... 87,134 | 41,376 | 37,367 | 66,211 | 413,836 
Surveys ............. seu. 15,992 36,372 14,889 16,841 4,314 
Statistios. .......... ........ 561 | 1,904 1,426 2,221 |. ........ 
Intercolonial.......... .. .. 3,810,267 | 3,846,719 | 3,742,271 | 3,610,914 | 3,274,302 
Windsor Branch..... ...... ,856 ! 18,983 28,932 19,514 16,890 
Prince Edward Island..... | 247,559 | 266,486 | 257,990 | 298,007 | 226,122 
Eastern Extension..... .... | 124,955 | 79,103 3,225 1...  .. |. ........ 
‘Subsidies, general... ..... | 846,722 | 1,678,196 | 1,079,106 | 1,061,616 | 624,794 
Annapolis and Digby........ | 9,847 | 381,943 | 196,869 130 2,191 
Ca reton.......... ..... | 1,083,277 | 1,170,523 §21, 442 99,937 , 983 
Albert Railway........ « | 177 |... ....|.......... ce eus ose 
Fredericton and St. Mary’s 
Railway Bridge Co.... ... 25,053 |... . ...l...... ...|..... ....|..... cone 
Oxford and New Glasgow... 841,943 | 434,529 | 220,886 48,745 7,923 
Special car for His Excellency 
the Governor General.....|........ -| 12,634 | ..... ...|.... rr rere 
Montreal and European Short 
Line .......... .. ......1..........1.... ..... 124,568 |..........|.......... 
Miscellaneous -Gratuity ....]......... | LUE PST 280 
Total on railways...... 7,114,343 | 7,968,768 | 6,229,001 | 5,250,136 | 4,630,935 
i 








<q NS A a 


972. Mention has been made of one electric railway in Canada, 
as included in the list of railways published by the Department of 
Railways. [Electricity has been adopted as a motive power by 
thirty railway companies, having 256 miles of railway, and a 
capital of about $9,000,000. 

Canada has fifty-two miles to every million of her inhabitants, 
and the United States eighty miles to every million 

Every province of Canada, excepting Prince Edward Island, 
has adopted the electric system, British Columbia having thirty- 
three miles. The city of Toronto, Ontario, has fifty-six miles. 


973. In the United States there were, in 1893, 469 electric rail- 
ways, with a total mileage of 5,446 miles, and a capital stock of 
$205,870,000. 
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In Europe there are forty-three electric railways, of which thirty- 
one are trolley roads ; two are operated by storage battery. Cent- 
ral railways number eight, and there are two railways worked by 
underground conductor. (Bradstreets, 5th May, 1894.) 


PART 2—CANALS. 


974. The system of inland navigation in Canada is the largest. 
and most important in the world. The St. Lawrence system 
alone, in conjunction with the great lakes, extends for 2,260 miles, 
viz., from the Straits of Belle Isle to Port Arthur, at the head of 
Lake Superior. Of this distance, 713% miles are artificial na- 
vigation by means of canals, and 2,188 miles open navigation ;- 
from Port Arthur to Duluth, which is the principal port in that. 
section of the United States for the produce of the western 
States, is a further distance of 124 miles, making altogether 2,384 
miles. When it is considered that by this means unbroken water- 
communication is afforded from Port Arthur and Duluth to 
Liverpool, a total distance of 4,618 miles, the importance of this. 
svstem, and the necessity for its thorough maintenance, will be 
at once understood. 


975. The following is a table of distances between Port Arthur,. 
Lake Superior, and Liverpool :— 


Miles, 
Port Arthur to Sault Ste. Marie......... ....... ser 273 
Sault Ste. Marie to Sarnia... .... ............... .. …… 818 
Sarnia to Amherstburg..... ..... ... ................. 76 
Amherstburg to Port Colborne ..... Lavsce ne eee 232 
Port Colborne to Port Dalhousie....... ..... ........., 27 
Port Dalhousie to Kingston ...... ...... . . ... . .... 170 
Kingston to Montreal........ . ........ .............. 178 
Montreal to Three Rivers (tidewater).. ................. 86 
Three Rivers to Quebec .. ....... ...... we ee eo messe 74 
bec to enAY............. éssseres as roses 126 
enay to Father Point ... ..... . esse eee ous . 657. 
Father Point to West end Anticosti. ......... ......... 202 
Anticosti to Belle Isle....... ......... ........ so + + 441 
Belle Isle to Malin Head (Ireland).... .......... ...... 2,013 
Malin Head to Liverpool..... .................. .... 221 
4,494 


976. The great lakes, which form one of the most remarkable- 
features of this system of inland navigation, contain more than 
half the fresh water of the globe, and consist of Lakes Superior,. 
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Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario, and the following table gives 
their length, breadth, area and height above the sea :— 

° THE GREAT LAKES. 


LAKES. | Length. Breadth. | Area. Bsieht 











LS SS | nt Res — 





| Miles. | Miles. |Sq. miles. | Feet. 


Superior ........... ee genes | 890 160 | 31,420 | 
Huron—with Georgian Bay... ........ | 400 160 24,000 | 57 
St. Clair... ......cc00ee ee... - 25 25 360 |! #5 
Érie ec. ee ue. ce. 60 | 10,000 

Ontario .......11............. cece 1 190 52 7,330 240 
Michigan... 1 lessee | 345 54 | 25,590 | 578g 


Lake Michigan is in the United States, but is connected with 
Lake Huron by the Strait of Mackinaw. 


977. Lake Superior and Lake Huron are connected by the Ste. 
Marie River, which is not capable of navigation, owing to the 
numerous rapids. This difficulty was overcome by the construc- 
tion of a canal, known as the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, on the United 
States side of the river, which is rather more than one mite in 
length, and has one lock 515 feet long and 80 feet wide, with a 
rise of about 18 feet. <A larger lock, 800 feet long, roo feet wide, 
and with 21 feet of water on the sills, is now being constructed. 
Traffic through this canal has, however, increased to such an ex- 
tent that the Dominion Government are building a canal on the 
Canadian side. It will be about two-thirds of a mile in length, 
with a mean width of 152 feet, and a depth made suitable for 
navigation at mean water level by vessels drawing 20 feet of water. 
There will be one lock 900 feet long and 60 feet wide, with a 
depth of water on the sills of 20 feet 3 inches at the lowest re- 
corded water level. The work is progressing, and the whole 
undertaking is to be read for use in 1894. The total cost is esti- 
mated to be about $3,000,000. 


978. During the season of 1893 the freight carried through the 
St. Mary’s Falls Canal amounted to 10,796,572 tons, valued at 
$145,436,957, being a decrease in quantity of 417,761 tons, and an 
increase in value of $10,319,690. There was a decrease of 477,353 
tons of eastward bound, and an increase of 60,592 tons in west- 
ward bound freight. The value per ton of this freight was $13.47, 
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an increase of 4 cents per ton over the value in 1892. The total 
number of vessels using the canal was 12,008, which is 572 fewer 
than the number using the canal in 1892. The canal was open 
to navigation during the season for 219 days, as against 233 days 
in 1892. The actual freight tonnage passed through the Suez 
Canal in 1888, according to official return, was 6,640,834 tons ; 
in 1880, 6,783,187 tons ; in 1890, 6,980,014 tons ; in 1891, 8,698,- 
777 tons, and in 1892 7,712,029 tons, from which it will be seen 
that the freight carried through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal during 
the season of navigation, 1892, considerably exceeded in bulk 
that carried through the Suez Canal, which was open for the 
whole year. The number of vessels that went through the Suez 
Canal in 1893 was 3,341, with a total tonnage of 7,659,059 tons, 
being an average of 2,300 tons, while the average ton- 
nage of vessels passing through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal was 856 tons. There is, of course, no com- 
parison as regards value of freight, that through the Suez Canal 
being upwards of $300,000,000 annually ; but considering that 
the Suez Canal will accommodate the largest vessels, and is used 
more or less by the mercantile marine of the world, some idea 
can be gathered of the business done through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal and of the importance of providing additional accom- 
modation for it, both from the foregoing figures and also from 
the following table, which gives a complete statement of the 
trafic through the canal since its opening in 1855. The pro- 
. portion of freight tonnage carried by Canadian vessels was : in 
1887, 7 per cent ; in 1888, 6 per cent ; in 1889, 4 per cent; in 
1890, 3% per cent ; in 1891, 4 per cent ; in 1892, 3 8-10 per cent, 
and in 1893, 4 I-10 per cent. | 


f 


‘TRAFFIC THROUGH THE SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL SINCE ITS OPENING IN 1855. 
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979. In addition to this, the canals on the St. Lawrence sys- 
tem are the Welland, from Port Colbourne, on Lake Erie, to 
Port Dalhousie, on Lake Ontario, 2634 miles in length by the 
enlarged or new line, with 26 locks, and a total rise of 32634 
feet; and along the St. Lawrence, the Galops, 754 miles in 
length, with three locks and a rise of 1534 feet ; the Rapide Plat, 
4 miles in length, with two locks and a rise of 1114 feet ; Farran’s 
Point, three-quarters of a mile long, with one lock and a rise of 
4 feet ; the Cornwall, 11% miles in length, with six locks and a 
rise of 48 feet ; the Beauharnois, 1114 miles in length, with nine 
locks and a rise of 821% feet (the Soulanges Canal is being built 
on the north side of the river on the enlarged scale, to take the 
place of this canal, and will be 14 miles in length, with five locks) ; 
and the Lachine Canal, 8% miles in length, with five locks and a 
rise of 45 feet. 


980. The difference in level between Lake Superior and tide- 
water is about 600 feet. The total number of locks on this sys- 
tem is 53. The aggregate length of the canals is 70 miles, and 
the total height directly overcome by locks is 533% feet. The 
greatest navigable depth is 14 feet, but that at present is only to 
be found in the Welland Canal, which was open for the first time 
for 14 feet navigation during the season of 1888. The greatest 
available depth in the other canals is at present limited to 9 feet, 
which makes that depth the limit for communication between Lake 
Ontario and the sea, but improvements are now being made 
with a view to having a uniform depth of 14 feet throughout the 
system, with locks 270 feet between the gates and 45 feet in 
width, and it is hoped that this general enlargement scheme will 
be completed in the course of the next three or four years. 


g8t. By the completion of the ship canal through Lake St. 
Peter, vessels drawing 2714 feet of water can ascend the St. Law- 
rence as far as Montreal, by which means that port is now ac- 
cessible to the largest merchant vessels afloat. 


9&2. The other canal systems of the country are as follows :— 
The Ottawa, which connects Montreal and the citv of Ottawa, 
and the Rideau, which, in conjunction with the Ottawa system, 
affords communication between Montreal and Kingston, a total 
distance of 246 miles. The lockage on this system (not includ- 
ing that of the Lachine Canal) is 509 feet, 345 rise and 164 fall, 
and the number of locks is 55. The Rideau Canal was originally 
built by the Imperial Government for military purposes. It 
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was begun in 1826, finished in 1834, at a cost of $3,911,701, and 
transferred to Canadian authorities in January, 1857. 


983. The Richelieu and Lake Champlain system, or Chambly 
Canal, extends from the junction of the rivers St. Lawrence and 
Richelieu, 46 miles below Montreal, into Lake Champlain, a dis- 
tance of 81 miles. There are 10 locks and a rise of 79 feet. By 
the Lake Champlain Canal, communication is obtained with the 
Hudson River, and thence to New York, to which place from the 
boundary line is a distance of 330 miles. 


984. The Burlington Bay Canal, half a mile in length, connects 
Burlington Bay and Lake Ontario, giving access to the port of 
Hamilton. There are no locks on this canal. 


985. St. Peter’s Canal, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, gives access 
from the Atlantic to the Bras D’Or Lakes. It is 2,400 feet long, 
and has one tidal lock. The rise and fall of the tide is 4 feet. 


986. The Trent River system, which comprises a series of 
water stretches extending from Trenton, on the Bay of Quinte, 
Lake Ontario, to Lake Huron, is only efficient for local use. A 
scheme for making use of these waters to effect a system of 
through water communication between Lakes Huron and On- 
tario was projected many years ago, and construction was com- 
menced in 1837, but afterwards deferred, and up to the present 
time only certain sections have been made navigable, or fit for 
the passage of timber. In view, however of the interest taken in 
the scheme, it was thought advisable that the matter should be 
again investigated, and accordingly a commission was appointed 
to examine into the question, and the report was favourable. The 
total distance between the lakes is 235 miles, and about 155 miles 
of this are available for light draft vessels. 


987. The Murray Canal has been built through the Isthmus 
of Murray, giving connection westward between the Bay of 
Quinte and Lake Ontario. It has no locks, t $ 1-6 miles in 
length, and with improvements at either end in the way of dredg- 
ing and other work, covers a total distance of 9% miles. Depth 
below the lowest known lake level, 11 feet ; average depth 12! 
feet. It was opened for traffic on rath April, 1800. 
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988. The following statement gives the amount expended on 
canal works and maintenance :— | 


Lachine Canal...... .............. .... Less e .s.... 8 9,686,684 
Beauharnois Canal. ... .... .......................... 1,611,690 
Soulanges Canal (under construction) dose esse 264,572 
Williamsburg Canal (being enlarged) eo eee e teen sus 2,940,551 
Cornwall Canal" ...... ........... 4,649,575 
St. Lawrence River Canals, surveys, &c. ............... 943,178 
Murray Canal... ........ ............,. ............ 1,247,470 
Welland Canal.............. . ..................... 23,762,295 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal (under construction) soso 1,475,344 
Ste. Anne’s Canal.......... .. .. ..................... 1,170,216 
Carillon and Grenville Canal..... Lee cece eee eee vec 4,025,553 
Culbute Canal .................... .... .... Love so. 379,494 
Rideau Canal (including Perth branch).................. 4,560,286 
Trent Canal. .. ............. ... ..... ........ ... . 1,088,484 
St. Qurs Lock .... ............ ........., ............ 121,538 
Chambly Canal ....................................... 637,207 
St. Peter’s Canal... .................... ... ........ 645, 
Total ..... ..... .... ................ 859,210,132 


In addition to the above there have been expended from in- 
come :— 


Fonewel® cece eee c eee t eee es messes beer ene e te enees $ 1,941, 198 
Staff and maintenance... D,608,661 
Making the total expenditure................ 871,310,793 


989. Of this amount the sum of $20,692,244, was expended be- 
fore Confederation, $4,173,921 by the Imperial Government, and 
$16,518,323 by the Provincial Governments interested. The total 
amount spent for construction and enlargement alone is $61,- 
151,330, including in this sum the cost of the survey of the Baie 
Verte Canal, at one time considered a feasible plan for uniting 
the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


990. The total revenue since Confederation is $9,850,579, being 
an average of $380,000 a year. 


991. The following table is a statement of the number, ton- 
nage and nationality of vessels that passed through the several 
canals during the season of navigation in each of the years 1887 
to 1892, inclusive, and of the number of passengers and tons of 
freight carried and tolls received :— 


38} 
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TRAFFIC THROUGH CANADIAN CANALS DURING THE 








CANADIAN VESSELS. 























CANALS. Year. 

Steam, | Sail, | Total, Steam) Sail, | Total, 
o No. No No. | No No. 
ae | ee nm eme 

1887 | 854 | 1,277 | 2,131 | 504,268 | 288 ss | ot 
1888 745 | 1,150 | 1,895 | 477,953 | 308 us 72 
Welland 1889 820 | 1,141] 1,961 | 665,946 | 467 | 547 [1,014 
CHAN... --- 1890 | 1,139 2135 | 615,821 | 436 | 312 | 748 
1891 | 1,147 641 | 1,788 | 527,892 | 522 | 284 | 806 
1892 | 1, 592 | 1,818 | 592,078 | 536 | 261 | 797 
1887 | 3,201 | 5,702 | 8,908 | 1,622,796 | 426 | 790 | 1.206 
1888 | 2,880 | 4,918 | 7 1,407,797 | 411 | 796 | 1,207 
St. Lawrence] | 1889 | 3,098 | 5,696 | 8,794 | 1,656,102 | 560 | 821 | 1,381 
system........ 1890 3,849 5,473 9 1,658,568 | 483 | 693 | 1,176 
1891 | 3,041 | 5,706 | 8,747 | 1,751,421 | 582 | ‘604 | 1,186 
1892 | 3,158 | 6,076 | 9,284 | 1,813,928 | 546 | 632 | 1,178 
1887 373 647 | 1,020 | 117,381 4 |1,246 | 1,250 
1888 355 619 974 | 115,699 | 10 |1,293 | 1,308 
Chambl 1889 637 496 | 1,133 | 117,495 7 11,251 | 1,258 
AMDIY. ...... 1890 438 662 | 1,100 | 134,498 | 27 | 981 1,008 
1891 464 555 | 1,019 | 108,834 | 28 |1,006 | 1,084 
1892 603 626 | 1, 123,782 | 25 |1,442 | 1,467 
1887 972 | 1,746 | 2718 | 368,651 |...... 628 | 628 
1888 | 1,029 | 1,709 | 2,738 | 379,419 |...... 436 | 436 
Ottawa 1889 | 1,020 | 1,615 635 | 372,168 631 | 631 
ARLES 1890 | 1,145 | 1,889 534 | 371,751 4| 291 | 25 
1891 | 1,025 | 1,123 | 2,148 | 398, 4| 92! 316 

1892 | 1,017 | 1,341 | 2, 1 | 308 
1887 | 1,099 | 1,283 | 2,382 | 147,784 | 64 | 81 | 145 
1888 | 1,141 | 1,388 | 2,529 | 166, 50 | 170 | 220 
Rideau 1889 | 1,114 | 1,120 | 2,234 | 145,007 | 75 | 185 | 258 
“re ere. 1890 | 1,151 965 | 2,116 | 134,884 | 58 | 64] 122 
1891 | 1,299 945 | 2,244 | 147,102 | 69 | 181 | 250 
1892 | 1,520 | 1,039 | 2,559 | 189,608 | 67 | 74 | 191 
1887 | 125 | 1666 | 1,601! 92,597 |......|...... |... 
1988 ul L 470 1, 0811 90,401 Lies 3 | 8 
, 1 1 2,161 | 118,262 | .... !..... l...... 
St. Peter’s...... 1890 44 | 19250 | 1294! 70,986 |. : : | 1: 
1891 129 992 | 1,121 664 |... 1... . |... 
1892 220 | 1,665 | 1,885 | 126,353 |... | 6 
1887 126 20 146 4,475 |......1......1...... 
1 re 30 14 vu Beseselessre- 9 ee + « 
1 607 |......l...... ae 
Trent Valley....1| 1609 | 739|, 565 | 1,904| 651800 | .....|...... ew, 
1891 747 385 | 1,182 | 52,568 2 |... ig 
1892 454 | 1,290 609 rj... 1 
1890 715 135 850 | 101,165 2| 19! 15 
Murray . ... {| 1891 859 188 | 1,047 | 147,871 2 6 8 
1892 656 148 804 | 158,459 s| s]| % 
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SEASON OF NAVIGATION IN THE YEARS 1887-1892. 
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992. The next table is a summary of the preceding one, show- 
ing the total amounts, numbers and quantities under the various 
heads in each year :— 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE TRAFFIC THROUGH THE 
CANADIAN CANALS, 1887 TO 1892. 
























































CANADIAN VESSELS. UNITED STATES VESSELS. 
VEA - Tonnage. _—$—$—$___—__—_ 
Steam. | Sail | Total. Steam. | Sail. | Total. 
1887............... 6,750 | 12,241 | 18,991 | 2,847,952 782 3,101 3,883 
1888............... 6,405 | 11,256 | 17,661 | 2,640,322 714 3,147 3,921 
1889.... . .. .... 7,230 | 12,163 | 19,393 | 2,995,582 1,109 3,433 4,542 
1890.. ... ........ 9,220 | 11,435 | 20,655 | 3,139,472 1,010 2,354 3,364 
1891...... ..... . 8,711 | 10,535 | 19,246 | 3,135,454 1,209 2,393 3,602 
1892.............. 9,236 11,941 21,177 | 3,401,965 1,169 2,759 3,928 
Total | 
Total , . Increase 
Tonnage. of er Tonnage. : Passengers. | Freight. Tolls. | of decrease. 
| No. Tons. 8 8 
566,680 22,874 3,414,632 | 82,914 2,820,516 303,035 |— 44,927 
631, 777 21,582 3, 272. 099 | 75,797 2,761,597 317,854 |+ 14819 
830,648 23, 935 826, 230 | 81,362 | 3,166,368 380,616 |+ 62762 
721,397 24,019 3,860,86 127,135 2,913,047 330,510 |— 50,106 
838, 116 818 3,973, 570 146,336 | 2,902,526 , + 16,176 
871,795 | 25,105 | 4,273,760 60 | 152,439 | 3,031,736 | 373,848 |+ 27,162 


003. There was an increase of 2,257 in the total number of ves- 
sels, 1,931 in number of Canadian vessels and 326 in the number 
of United States vessels ; the total tonnage increased by 300,190 
tons. The increase in the quantity of freight carried was 129,210 
tons, the number of passengers 6,103, and the amount received 
for tolls $27,162. 


994. As the question of the tolls charged on wheat and other 
food products passing through the Welland and St. Lawrence 
Canals has lately been the subject of international correspond- 
ence between Canada and the United States, a short statement 
of the facts concerning them may not be out of place. 


995. In 1882, tolls on the Erie Canal were abolished, and, as 
a consequence, shippers and forwarders in Montreal and else- 
where, interested in the grain trade, urged upon the Government 
the opinion that abolition of tolls on the Welland ana St. Law- 
rence Canals would result in attracting a largely increased volume 
of east-bound freight, especially grain, to these canals and the 
St. Lawrence route to the seaboard. By an Order in Council, 
therefore, dated 5th June, 1884, the tolls on wheat, Indian corn, 
oats, barley and rye, passing through these canals for Montreal 
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and Canadian ports east of Montreal were reduced by one-half 
for the then present season of navigation. The full amount of 
toll was collected and a refund made on proof of delivery of the 
grain at Montreal. 


996. This reduction was again authorized (pease being in- 
cluded) by an Order in Council dated 17th June, 1885, and by an 
order dated 4th July, 1885, a further reduction of 2 cents per 
ton was authorized for the season of navigation only, tolls to be 
collected and refunds made as in the previous year. This con- 
cession was continued year by year, by speciat Orders in Council. 
During the years 1887, 1888 and 1889 oats were not included, but 
in 1800 were, if for export, again placed on the list. By an Order 
in Council, dated 25th March, 1891, the reduction was again con- 
tinued, it being provided that transhipment at Canadian inter- 
mediate ports did not prevent the refund being made, ‘ut no 
refund was made upon grain transhipped at Ogdensburg and 
passed down the St. Lawrence canals to Montreal. 


997. By an Order in Council, dated 4th April, 1892, the re- 
duction was again authorized, but was made applicable o1lv to 
products so carried and actually exported. It was also provided 
that intermediate transhipment must take place at some Canadian 
port, or the right to the rebate would be lost. 


998. The United States Government contended that this lust 
provision amounted to discrimination against that country, and 
therefore in August, 1892, adopted a system of tolls by which 2c 
cents per ton was levied on all freight carried through the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal to any port in the Dominion of Canada. On 
the 13th February, 1893, the Canadian Government passed an 
Order in Council providing that, for the season of 1893, the tolls 
on wheat, Indian corn, pease, barley, rye, oats, flax seed and 
buckwheat passing eastward through the Welland and St. Law- 
rence Canals, respectively, should be 10 cents per ton, payment 
of the toll for passage through the Welland Canal entitling the 
products to free passage through the St. Lawrence Canals. In 
consequence of this, the discriminatory toll levied by the United 
States Government on freight through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
was removed. 


999. The following table shows the quantity of wheat, barlev, 
corn, oats pease and rye passed down the Welland Canal from 
ports west of Port Colborne, in each year since 1882. As pre- 
viously explained, full tolls were paid in 1882 and 1883, a refund 
of half the toll or 10 cents per ton was allowed on grain for Mont- 
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real during 1884 and up to June, 1885, and since that date of 18 
cents per ton, leaving only 2 cents per ton actually payable. 


GRAIN PASSED DOWN THE WELLAND CANAL, 1882-1892. 














REBATE x 
ALLOWED. Fuzz ToLrs Parp. 
YEAR. From United 
To To States Ports to 
Montreal. (Ontario Ports.| United States 
Ports. 
Tons. | Tons Tons. 
1882............. 180,694 1|..... ........ 68,881 
Sousse à ever esse. 186,814 10,650 121,876 
1884. .. _.......................... 142,194 12,153 104,537 
1885..... ............. . .... 11,909 117,346 
1886........... ...... ............. 203,940 9,881 151,551 
DR: 7 .... .. ........ 185,034 11,838 134,868 
1888...................... ...... .. 160,358 25,59 169,664 
1889. ............ ...... ....... ... 267,769 19,075 213,766 
1890. ... . ... .................... 228,513 16,899 245,982 
1891........... .... ..... ..... .... 295, 509 6,806 202,710 
1892.............. . ............... 261,954 8,942 201,540 


* Including 17,817 tons transhipped at Ogdensburg and no refund made. 
+ Of this amount 4,341 tons of wheat were transhipped at Ogdensburg. 


1000. The following table gives the quantities in tons of the 
principal articles of freight carried through the Canadian canals 
during the seasons of navigation in 1891 and 1892 :— 









































Welland St. Lawrence Chambly Rideau 
. Canal. Canals. Canal. Canal. 
ARTICLES. 
SS AS | i © | __——. me | nn — 
1891. | 1892. | 1891. | 1892. | 1891 | 1892. | 1891. | 1892. 
| 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. , Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Flour .......... 18,517: 17, 048 8, 8,546 228 285 690. 369 
Wheat ... ...... 198,658. 232 019 190,848 262,890|..... el ee 290, 65 
Corn............. 185,180 192, 548; 67,608 59,240!.... alee ee 22 20 
Barley........... 8,113' 6,433) 17,606! 9,340 842)....... 373, 82 
Oats............. 52,959 37,173] 8,923) 44,294) 1,239] 3,034 124 1,551 
Rye.............. 65,888 9,392, 66,917 10, 1191... | ...... 170 81 
AÏ other vege- | 
table foud...... 28,042 32,815, 42,730) 54,597; 2,474 907 437 463 
Lumber.......... 64,887 86,072 48,322| 37,475) 97,561) 91,464] 38,524 29,622 
Coal............. 224,644 211,616, 164,100! 178,073] 86,286) 86,500| 11,391! 3,625 
All other mer- 
chandise....... 188,125 130, 438: $21,627) 802,081 40,684 88,576 61,292] 60, 488 
Total....... | 975,013 955,554! 936,794) 966,755 229,264 270,766 109,313 96,366 
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QUANTITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FREIGHT CARRIED 
THROUGH CANADIAN CANALS IN 1891 AND 1892—Concluded. 





Ottawa St. Peter’s rentValle Murra 
| Canals. y Can y Totals. 




















Canals. Canal. al. 
ARTICLES. | ___. in 
1891. | 1892. | 1891. | 1892. ! 1891. | 1892. | 1891. | 1892. | 1891. 1892. 























—_|— —|—|— __. 


Tons .|Tons.}Tons.|Tons.| Tons. Tons. 


Tons. | Tons. | Tons.| Tons. 





Flour..... 112| 26; 1,200) 2215) 28)...... 14| 41 24,008] 28,530 

Wheat ...| 18 [a 816] 765| 390,626] 495,767 
RER AU. sl...) 8]... 252,808} 251,912 

Barley. 150! 76. ... |... .|......|...... 766| 6573] 27,840; 16,504 
see 1,088! 4,579 ......| . . |.. |... 17| 651| 64,300) 90,682 

Rye......|......… 57... .. |......|......|...... 527| 34] 133,502 19,683 

Al other 

yegetable 

food . 275| 1,749,......1......1............ 519] 1,983] 77,477| 92,514 

Lumber . (424,116 469,727) 2827/4072 794) 1,578) | 834) 2,699 677,865) 723,008 

Coal...... 648)... 22,601136,597|. |... 2,059} 860] 511,729) 517,261 

All other 

merch 


20, 976| 6,197| 6,898; 742,872] 795,875 


an- 
dise..... 156,624 170 170,765) 7,798 7,793 15,658 20,020 
22 2IS 74 742 18,729 2 ,902, 526 3,081, 736 


Total . . 685,041 (647, 647,011! 34,520|59, 59,042/20,8 839 








root. The following table gives the amounts that have been 
spent on the different canals during the past six years for construc- 
tion, repairs and maintenance :— 


CANADIAN CANALS—AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE, 1888 TO 1 




















Con- 
CANALS. Year. . Repairs. |and Main-| Total. 
struction. tenance 
$ $ $ 
1888 27,411 19,999 52,230 99,640 
1889 77,006 22,958 64,111 154,075 
Lachine ..... ......... ...... 1890 15,686 22,999 53,114 91,799 
$9,865,528 ................. 1891 | 16,373 | 36,293 | 50,722 | 103,288 
1892 115,333 67,500 52,729 235,562 
1893 | 496,921 61,617 at 601,723 
1888 14,412 14,286 19,325 48,028 
; 1889 10,993 14,983 20,019 45,995 
Beauharnois ..... .. . ...... 1890 |.......... 14,999 19,847 34,846 
91,754,496.................. 1891 17,086 12,537 18,887 48,510 
1892 1,696 15,000 20,051 36,746 
1893 |.. ....... | 14,107 20,348 34,455 


* Total amount expended on construction to 30th June, 1893. 
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CANADIAN CANALS—AMOUNT EXPENDÉD FOR CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS, &c.— Continued. 








SS, cc 
C Y Con- | Repai ; Sta Total. 
ANALS. ear. : pairs. |an n- 
struction. tenance. 
s 8 $ 3 
Soulanges..................... { 1892 236 |..........1.......... 54,236 
"$964,572... 0. lw, 1893 | 210,386 ||" 210,336 
1888 | 67,946 | 18,948} 16,938 827 
1889 | 163,994 17,891 | 240,090 
Cornwall. . . ...... ........ 1890 | 367.088 | 12758 | 17,065 | 396,859 
#84,710,225 .... 02200! 1891 | 600,462 16,078 | 626,370 
1892 | 400,901 9,864 597 | 426,362 
me) ee de) 0e 
eaye , 9 , 1504 
Williamsburg system — 1889 | 59,867 | &795 | 7.485 | 76147 
Ravi de PI = treet eee ees 1890 | 139,078 8,192 8,955 | 156,295 
oe e AT................: 1891 230,671 7,987 8,678 7,336 
Pr 1892 | 377,343 8.551 9,458 | 395,352 
| , ALES) rer EE EEE 1893 375,868 8,348 8,676 . $92,892. 
1888 | 56,483 |. 2.2... 56. 
St. Lawrence system, unappor. 1880 18,494 ES RS 18494 
ag ote 67 Petts te teeeer eee 1891 | 35.1387 |. |" 35,137 
(041,557 .. ............... 1892 | 59,779 |. TT 59,779 
1893 | 52643 | TT 52 618 
1888 | 440,462 | 86,519 | 110,806 | 637.787 
1889 | 269,714 7,547 | 113,587 ; 
Welland ................. .… 1890 | 169,981 | 72,686 | 109,202 | 351.169 
#824,085,284 7. 1891 | 56,139 "548 | 107,668 | 246, 
| 1892 | 38, 73772 | 104,674 | 216.996 
1893 | 39363 | 65,017 | 104,927 | 203,357 
igs | Mn) Lu 20) due 
Yi af (1 
Ottawa system— | 1890 6,151 1,526 2571 | 10,248 
*$1 200 269 eee meee ec eee ue. | 1891 8,174 1,503 2,506 12,183 
’ GOT couscous 1892 25, 472 1,666 2,571 29,7 
| 1898 | 652 | 2800! 2581 | 11,908 
1888 | 38,996 | 10,037 | 21,531 | 70.564 
1889 298 | 10185) 22000 | 32,535 
Carillon and Grenville......... 1890 4,544 7,582 15,896 28,022 
#84, 142,041... ...... 1891 4,395 | 10,797 | 21,930! 36.42 
1892 | 49,628 8,620 | 17,459! 73,702 
1893 | 42,506 | 10,669 | 16,763 | 69,928 
1888 T 574 731 7 9,044 
1889 | 17,112 116 1,050 | 18.278 
Culbute ... .................. 1890 818 | "1 566 
808... 1891 | 11,305 | 500 7 12550 
1892 1,546 |.......... 736 282 
1893 1,491 13 749 2 18 
1888 | 18,889 | 25,479 | 93,459 | 77.897 
| 1889 | 6665| 18106| 33,802 | 58873 
Rideau........................ 1890 21,124 | 18,025 341,271 13,420 
#84, 983,591 1891 | 20,967 | 21,588 | $4642, 77.147 
| 1892 | 31,363 | 21,607 | 39.501 
1893 | 24,975 | 187901 35,022 | 78.087 


* Total amount expended on construction to 30th June, 1898. 
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CANADIAN CANALS—AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS, &c.—Coneluded. 


ee 





Trent .. . 
*$1,171,534 


Chambly systeni — 


St. Ours 


Chambly 
*$1,036,821. . 


St. Peter’s 


Murray......... 
1,247,870. .... 


River Tay...... 
*$476,878 


Sault Ste. Marie... 
*$1,476,294.... 


Miscellaneous 


Recapitulation 
+$61,106,943 


oe emma e@vneenzr ee een ee & 


S 20: 


0. 1... 


*$734,874..... . .. 


ss... 


0. 


| 


1890 70,167 
1891 12,991 
1892 10,964 
1893 16,801 
1888 |..... .... 
1889 17,964 
1890 24,572 
1891 21,697 
1892 3,585 
1893 Le. 
1888 65,537 
1889 51,438 
1890 23,221 
1891 43,344 
1892 38,354 
1893 21,128 
1888 |.......... 
1889 500 
1890 | ......... 
1891 1,483 
1892 45,324 
1893 10,799 
1888 | 146,754 
1889 | 215,326 
1890 | 106,760 
1891 61,260 
1892 5,964 
1893 30,839 
1888 54,166 
1889 89,486 
1890 22,296 
1891 17,115 
1892 29,772 
1898 | . . .... 
1889 34,019 
1890 | 176,569 
1891 | 325,336 
1892 | 341,474 
1893 | 589,801 
1888 34,533 
1889 10,092 
1890 16,427 
1891 ,925 
1892 6,541 
1893 37,139 
1888 | 1,188,212 
| 1889 | 1,145,025 
| 1890 | 1,189,644 
| 1891 | 1,500,861 
1892 | 1,637,819 


| 1893 | 2.302.898 


Repairs. jand Main- 


$ 
5,151 


“ep eee en. 


*Total amount expended on construction to 30th June, 1893. 
+Not including amounts expended on construction under the head of miscellaneous 








Staff 
Total. 

tenance. 

$ 

1,770 | 121,800 
3,242 ,448 
3,451 74,349 
,804 21684 
8,696 19,382 
3,740 22,628 
2,216 5,017 
2,421 388 
2,138 28,645 
2,011 28,168 
2,169 7,698 
9 137 4,131 
20,073 97,460 
19,679 90, 509 
19,655 57,276 
19,205 73,949 
19,665 70,996 
19,310 52,889 
3,218 4,806 
3,085 3,938 
3,110 3,365 
3,255 5,050 
3,008 49,793 
2,938 15,593 
146,754 
215,326 
494 | 107,254 
"5,137 66,571 
,803 15,272 
5,500 41,680 
54,166 
89,486 
duree 22,226 
dues see 17,115 
29,77 
34,019 
becca wees 176,569 
a eee ,336 
341,474 
589,801 
due uuuee 40,333 
3, 15,299 
47,750 65,977 
53,662 73,847 
56,363 71,615 
55,742 | 100,825 
292,458 | 1,688,425 
304,248 | 1,691,534 
338,267 | 1,705,800 
348,224 | 2,057,113 
349,479 | 2,297,099 
346,791 | 2,862,392 
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The sum of $44,387, spent on the survey of the Baie Verte 
Canal, added to the above figures, makes the total $61,151,330. 


1002. The total quantity of freight passed eastward and west- 
ward through the Welland Canal from United States ports to 
United States ports for a period of twelve seasons, is as follows :— 





Total 
YEAR. | Eastward. | Westward. Total. passed 
| through. 
| Tons Tons Tons Tons. 
1881............. .  ..... 266 7,907 194,153 1.............. 
1882. ..... ..... ..... ...... 110,286 172,520 282,806 ]1.... ........ 
1888........... ............ | 174,912 237,699 432,611 |......... 
1884.............. ... .... ' 168,998 243,081 407,079 837.811 
1885........... .... ......, 168,212 216,297 384,509 784,92 
1886. ..... ...... ... ....... 244,916 484,478 980, 135 
1887 189,427 151,074 340,501 711,913 
1888............. ... ..... 221,062 213,689 434,751 878, 
1889...... ..... 353 266, 231 563,584 1,085,273 
1890........0 ... ..... ... 318,259 215,698 533,957 1,016,165 
1891...... ..... ...... ... ,257 247,543 553,800 975,013 
1892...... ...... ......... 300,733 240,332 541,065 , 


1003. The following is a statement of the revenue received by 
the Government from the canals since Confederation :— 


Years endec 30th June. $ | Years ended 30th June. $s 
1868..... ee eee eeeee 408,879 | 1881.................. 361,558 
1869............ ......... 400,263 _: 188%. ......... ... .. $25, 
1870........ . ........... 414,687 | 1888............ ..... 361,604 
1871 .... . . ............ 488,539 | 1884........ 0. $72, 
1872..... .......... .... 466,847 || 1885.......... .. .... $21,289 
1873... 486,433 || 1886... 398,978 
1874 .. .... ............. 510,756 : 1887... ... ...... $21,785 
1975... . ............... 410, | 1888 .. .............. $17,902 
1876..... .............. . 390,337 | 1889. . 889 109 
1877..... .......... .... 390,857 | 1890. . 354,816 
1878...................... 373,814 : 1891... .. .. ....... 849, 
1879............ ...... 337,675 | 1892. ...... . ........ $24,473 
1880 ..  .... . . ....... $41,598 | 1898. ......... ....... 7,090 


1004. The geographical position of Canada renders it advisable 
in the interest of trade and commerce, for the United States aid 
for Canada to give one another the fullest facilities for the trans- 
fer by rail of their goods and products. 


_ 1005. The provinces of Ontario, Quebec (in part) and Manitoba 
find their advantage in having an arrangement by which their 
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exports and imports may be brought into and sent out of Canada 
via the United States. 


1006. The several provinces of Canada are brought into 
close commercial relations by means of the three great 
railway systems—the Intercolonial, the Grand Trunk and 
the Canadian Pacific. Before the first and third of these 
systems were completed a large portion of the interprovincial 
trade was carried out through the United States. These out- 
side channels of trade are still used, being convenient, and, to a 
considerable degree, competitive routes. 


1007. The United States people find it to their advantage to 
utilize Canadian routes both for the purposes of trade with Europe 
on the east, China and Japan on the west, and with Australia, and 
for interstate carrying trade. 


1008. In these circumstances we have, rst, the traffic between 
Canada and countries other than the United States via United 
States territory, and that between the United States and countries 
other than Canada via Canadian territory. 


1009. 2nd. (a.) That between Canadian ports or places and 
Canadian seaports through United States territory, and (b) that 
between United States ports or places and United States seaports 
through Canadian territory. 


1o10. The first kind of transit trade—that mentioned in para- 
graph 1008 is secured to the traders of the two countries by 
article X XIX. of the Treaty of Washington, 1871, which pro- 
vides as follows :— 

“Tt is agreed that for the term of years mentioned in Article 
XXXIII. of this Treaty, goods, wares or merchandise arriving at 
the ports of New York, Boston and Portland, and any other ports 
in the United States, which have been or may from time to time 
be designated by the President of the United States, and destined 
for Her Britannic Majesty’s possessions in North America, may 
be entered at the proper Custom-house and conveyed in transit, 
without the payment of duties, through the territory of the United 
States, under such rules, regulations and conditions, for the pro- 
tection of the revenue as the Government of the United States 
may from time to time prescribe ; and under like rules, regula- 
tions and conditions, goods, wares or merchandise may be con- 
veyed in transit without the payment of duties, from such pos- 
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sessions through the territory of the United States for export 
from the said ports of the United States.” 


The remaining part of the article provides for reciprocal privi- 
leges for the use of Canadian seaports by United States traders 

Article XX XIII. provides that the agreement shall remain in 
force for a period of ten years from the date at which it came into 
operation, and further until the expiration of two years aîter 
either of the high contracting powers shall have given notice to 
the other of its wish to terminate the arrangement. 

Article X XIX. has not been denounced by either party to the 
agreement. 


1011. The second kind of transport of goods was to a certain 
degree regulated by Article XXX. of the Treaty of Washington, 
1871, but since the abrogation of that clause in 1885, it has been 
carried on by virtue of authority given by statutes, in respect to 
the United States, and in respect to Canada, by Order in Counall 
and Chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1886. 


1012. The United States Act is that of July 28th, 1866 (United 
States Revised States, section 3006), which, as it was not repealed 
on the ratification of the Treaty of Washington, 1871, revived on 
the abrogation of Article XXX. The Act of 1866 is as fol- 
OWS :— 

“Imported merchandise, in bond or duty paid, and 
products or manufactures of the United States may, with 
the consent of the proper authorities of the British Pro- 
vinces or Republic of Mexico, be transferred from one port in 
the United States to another port therein, over the territory of 
such provinces or Republic, by such routes and under such regula- 
tions and conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe, and the merchandise so transported shall upon arrival in 
the United States from such provinces or Republic be treated in 
- regard to the liability to or the exemption from duty or tax as if 
the transportation had taken place entirely within the limits of 
the United States.” 


1013. For this second kind of transport there is, therefore, no 
treaty agreement. On the repeal of Article XXX. of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, 1871, an order of the United States Treasury De- 
partment issued, that all goods, &c., entering United States terri- 
tory from Canada in transit from other points in the United States 
should pay duty, but further research brought to light the Act 
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of 1866 under which the bonding system, as applied to this kind 
of transport, has been continued. 


1014. As respects Canada, an Order in Council passed 4th 
December, 1856, provides for transit of goods by railway from 
United States places through Canada to United States places. 
An Order in Council dated 12th March, 1860, says: “Free 
goods and others in transit through Canada by any continuous 
railway shall be dealt with as heretofore in accordance with sec- 
tion 2 of the Customs Regulations of 1856, excepting that tripli- 
cate reports are dispensed with. An Order in Council, 7th De- 
cember, 1883, provides regulations. The Customs "Act also 
makes regulations. 


1015. The United States returns supply data showing the ex- 
tent to which Canada avails herself of the arrangement under 
article X XIX. and under the Act of 1866. 


1016. The following table is an analysis of these data, tcgether 
with other data for a thorough comprehension of the subject :— 
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1017. The following table is an analysis of the transit traffic. 
The first and second columns cover the whole transit trade. The ’ 
third refers to that portion of the transit trade which passes 
through the United States, on its way from one point in Canada 
to another point. The fourth column represents the value of the 
goods sent and received by Canada by way of United States sea- 
ports, being made up by deducting the third column from the 
sum of the first and second. 


The last column gives the events which have affected the transit 
trade. Immediately after Confederation the goods entering and 
leaving Canada in bond through United States’ seaports, formed 
12 per cent of the aggregate imports and exports of the Domin- 
ion. When Manitoba and British Columbia became part of the 
Dominion, the percentage increased to 14, 15, 18 and 20 per cent. 
The completion of the Intercolonial Railway brought down the 
proportion to 13 and 14 per cent. The growing trade of Mani- 
toba and the progress of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway increased the use of the United States’ seaports, and in 
consequence, in 1882 and 1883, over one-fifth of the total imports 
and exports of Canada reached their destinations through the 
United States. The increased employment of the seaports of 
Canada in the succeeding years when railway communication 
west was established by means of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
is seen in the reduced percentages of the vears 1888 and 1880. 
Part of this decrease is to be attributed to the action of the United 
States Congress, the merchants of Canada deciding to run no 
risks, and, therefore, to receive and despatch their goods via Can- 
adian ports. Reading the column giving the tonnage of cargo- 
carrying vessels in conjunction with the column giving the per- 
centage of our aggregate trade done via United States seaports, 
it is easy to see that the tonnage at our ports has increased almost 
proportionately with the decrease in the use of the United States 
seaports, thus giving evidence of the value to this country of the 
enlarged railway communication established with our seaports. 
The same fact is brought out in the third column; which shows 
that in 1893 our interprovincial trade, done by using. . United 
States railways, was under 8 million dollars, as against 19 
millions done through these channels in 1883. 
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1018. It will be seen that since confederation the total value of 
goods in transit through United States Territory from Canada, 
under article X XIX. of the treaty, and the Act of 1866 is $96s5,- 
558,562. 


1019. Analyzing this it is found that it consists (a) of goods 
transported to and from Canada to countries other than the United 
States and Canada, and (b) of goods transported from one part of 
Canada to another part of Canada via the United States, 





The figures are (a)...............,,............ ..... $769,891,618 
(b) or interprovincial trade done through United States 195,666,944 
Total. ............... ............... .... $965, 558,62 


In the same period the total external trade of Canada aggre- 
gated $5,045,706,203. ' 


1020. It will be seen, therefore, that during the period’ 1868-93 
Canada has utilized the bonding system for the carrying of 15°25 
per cent of her total external trade. e 


1021. The table also shows the changes which have taken place 
in the proportion of the goods carried over the United States 
route under the bonding system. The largest proportion was 
in 1882, which was a “boom” year in Manitoba; and as direct 
communication had not been established at that date between On- 
tario, Quebec and Manitoba the United States route had neces- 
sarily to be used. 

The lowest percentage was in the year 1887-88, owing to our 
merchants, influenced, as before stated, by the threatened action 
of the United States, ordering their foreign goods to Canada by 
the St. Lawrence River and Canadian railway routes, nearly 
double the usual amount of European goods being in that year 
carried by the Intercolonial. 


1022. In 1868 the goods imported and exported by Canada 
through other channels than the United States amounted to $115,- 


304,229, and in 1893 to $214,001,710. 


1023. During the period 1868-93 the interprovincial trade done 
through the United States has been as high as 19% million in 
a single year, but the average is somewhat over 712 million dol- 
lars, by far the greater part of that trade being now done direct, 
without the intermediary offices of the United States. 


1024. Unfortunately the Canadian Customs returns do not show 
the extent to which the business of the United States utilizes the 
opportunities afforded it under the reciprocal privileges granted 
by Canada All there is to show is a return from the port of 
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Montreal giving the total value of goods in transit from the 
United States through Montreal for shipment to foreign coun- 
tries. This return is as under :— 


Year ended June 30, 1886 ence cee ccenees Lea c eee ceees $ 5,745,606 
“s ‘6 1888. ...... .................. 058,888 
‘6 ‘6 1889. ....... .... .......... . 10,314,396 
‘6 “ 1890.............. .......... 12,714,705 
‘6 ‘6 | Ct) .............. .. . 18,202,292 
“ «4 1892... nine ce cc... 9,423, 862 
“6 “s 1898................ .... .... 9,313,904 


1025. The value of goods sent from other ports is not given, 
nor yet the value of goods imported via the St. Lawrence for the 
United States. 


1026. The value of goods transported by railway from one 
place in the United States to another place in the United States 
via Canada is not obtainable, though it must be great. The 
Canada Southern, formjng part of the Michigan Central route, 
alone carried as under :— 

TONS OF FREIGHT HANDLEU BY THE CANADA SOUTHERN. 


Year. Tons. 
1889 ................. cee see wee c ences secs 2,563, 304 
1890 ........ .......... ... cece ence cece secs. 2,904, 
1891 .......... ..... . . eee eue à 3,925,312 
1892 .... ... ... ................... ee 3,174,065 
1893 ............ ... ............... uses uus 3,027, 


1027. The returns of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the 
year ended June 30, 1892, showed :— 


Imported into the United States through British Columbia 
via C. PLR... ...................... teen e cence 
Shipped over the C. P. R. from U. S. ports on the Pacific 
coast to eastern ports of the United States...... .... 
Shipped over the C. P. R. from eastern ports of the U. S. 
to U. S. on the Pacific. .............. ses eee eens 


Tons. 





1028. The canals of Canada carry a large quantity of goods in 
transit from one United States port to another, the average for 
twenty-five years, 1867-91, being nearly 500,000 tons a year, pass- 
ing through the Welland Canal. 


1029. The statement for 1892 shows 548,987 tons transported 
by the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals from one point in the 
United States to another point in the United States of which 
546,065 were in transit by the Welland Canal. 


1030 It is evident, therefore, that the use made of the privilege 
of transit by the United States is very considerable. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MXXXI. The Marine Department. —MXXXII. Seagoing Shippin -—MXXXIII. 
Lighthouses.—MXLI. Expense of Maintenance.—MXLII. Cape Race 
Lighthouse.—MXLII. Government Steamers.—MXLIV. Communication 
with Prince Edward Island-—MXLV. Harbour Police.—MXLVI. Dis- 
tressed Mariners.—MXLVII. Inspection of Steamers.—MXLVIII. Cer- 
tificates of Masters and Mates.— MXLIX. Coasting and Inland Certifi- 
cates.—ML. Wrecks in 1893.—MXLI. Wrecks since 1870.—MLII. Loss 
of Life and Property.—MLIII. Reduction of Casualties.—MLIV. The 
Meteorological Service.—MLV. Expenditure of Department.—MLVI. 
Revenue. MXIX. Ships Built and Registered in Canada, or Sold to Other 
Countries. —_MLX. Decline in Ship-building.—MLXI. Seagoing Vessels. — 
MLXIII. Arrivals and Clearances by Countries.—MLXIV. Tonnage Since 
1867.—MLXVI. Vessels Carrying Cargo.—MIXVII. Increased Tonnage. 
MLXVIII. British and Forei Tonna e.—MLXIX. Nationality of Ves- 
sels.—MLXX. British, Canadian and Foreign Tonnage.—MLXXI. Total 
Arrivals and Departures by Five-year Periods.—M IV. Tonnage Car- 
rying Cargoes in and out of Provinces. —-MLX XV. Iron superseding Wood. 
—MLXXVI. Vessels Recorded at Lloyds —MLXXVII. The World’s Ship- 
ping.—_MLX XVII. Vessels under construction in the United Kingdom.— 
--MLXXIX. Steam and Iron beating Sails and Wood.—MLXXX. Iron 
Ship-building on the Clyde. —MLXXXI. Inland Shipping between Canada 
and United States.—MLXXXIV. Total Canadian Shipping, Inland and 
Sea-going.—_MLXXXVII. Increased Size of Veseels.-MLX¢ XVIII. The 
First Steamer.—MLXXXIX. Provisions for Coasting Trade.—MXC. 
Coasting Vessels.—MXCI. Nationality of Vessels in Canadian Coasting 
Trade. —MXCII. Proportinof British and Foreign Tonnage. — MXCIII. Sea- 
going Vessels Entered and Cleared at principal Canadian Ports.—M XCIV. 
Shipping in British Possessions.— MXCV. Shipping in Foreign Countries. 
~ MKCY I. Registered Vessels of principal Countries. —MXCVII. Canada’s 
Rank.—-MXCVIII. Early Ship-building in Canada.—MXCIX. Growth 

ce Confederation.—MC. Steamers.—MCI. Description of Vessels.— 
MCIV. Shipping by Provinces.—MCVIII. Tonnage in 1893.—MCIX. 
Wrecked Canadian Vessels.—MCX. Vessels not Accounted for.—MCXI. 
Graving Docks.—MCXII. Government Docks.—MCXIII. Halifax Dock. 
—MCXIV. Cost of Construction.—MCXV. Vessels using the Docks.— 
MCXVI. Expenditure and Revenue.—MCXVII. Docks in other Countries. 


1031. The maritime interests of Canada are large, and the im- 
portance of a thoroughly equipped Marine Department, there- 
fore, correspondingly great. This has been recognized bv the 
Government and people of Canada for many years. The Union 
of the provinces in 1867, by adding the large maritime interests 
of the eastern provinces to those of the province of Quebec, em- 
phasized the necessity of aseparate department. Hon. P. Mitchell 
became the first Minister of Marine and Fisheries and organized 
the department which has control of marine matters. _ 
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1040. British Columbia division contained 13 lighthouses, 4 
lights on buoys, 5 fog-alarms and 4 fog-bells, besides a number 
of buoys and beacons. The lights were supplied by the steamer 
“ Quadra.” 


? 


1041. The total cost of maintaining the lighthouses, fog- 
whistles, &c., in Canada in 1893 was $480,553. 


1042. On the Ist July, 1886, the lighthouse at Cape Race, New- 
foundland, was transferred by the Imperial Government to the 
Dominion of Canada, and the sum of $100,151, being the balance 
of light dues collected by the Board of Trade, was paid to the 
Canadian Government, on the understanding that the lighthouse 
and fog-alarm should in future be maintained at the expense of 
the Dominion, free of dues. The lighthouse is indispensable to 
the safety of all vessels navigating the North Atlantic to and from 
Canada, and the transfer has relieved the Dominion of dues which 
amounted to about $1,200 annually. 


1043. The department has 7 steamers, the property of the Gov- 
ernment, under its control, for the purpose of supplying the differ- 
ent lights, laying down and taking up buoys, attending to wrecks, 
&c., &c., besides the small steam launch “Dolphin.” A new 
steamer, the “ Quadra,” was built, in 1891, in Scotland, at a first 
cost of $73,701, for the purpose of taking the place of the “ Sir 
James Douglass ” (superannuated) on the coast of British Colum- 
bia. The “Quadra” left Greenock on 15th October, 1891, and 
arrived at Esquimalt, B.C., on sth January, 1892, having proved 
herself on the voyage to be an excellent sea boat. On the 14th 
May, 1892, she ran on an unmarked rock near Rose habour, and 
was immediately beached, to keep her from sinking. The steamer 
was subsequently taken to Victoria and docked. She resumed 
service on 20th August. The total cost of maintaining these 
vessels during 1893, after deducting receipts, was $132,010. 


1044. The new steel steamer “Stanley,” built expressly for the 
winter service between Pricne Edward Island and the mainland. 
kept up communication, with a few unavoidable exceptions. 
during the winter of 1892-93, and the service generally gave satis- 
faction. During the summer this boat is emploved in the Fish- 
eries Protection Service. 
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1045. À police force was established for a number of years at 
the harbours of Montreal and Quebec, for the purpose of keeping 
order and restraining crimping, to meet the expenditure of which 
a tax of 3 cents per ton was levied on all vessels at either port, 
paid once a year by vessels under 100 tons, and twice a year by 
vessels over that amount. The Montreal Board of Trade, how- 
ever, in the interest of trade, having urged on several occasions 
the abolition of dues in connection with the above, it was decided 
that the harbour police force should no longer be maintained, and 
it was accordingly permanently disbanded on the 30th November, 
1889. An Order in Council was issued on the 2oth April, 1893, 
disbanding the force at Quebec. 


1046. In order to provide for the treatment of sick and dis- 
tressed mariners, all vessels over 100 tons register are required to 
pay a duty of 2 cents per ton three times a year, vessels under 100 
tons only paying once in the same period ; fishing vessels are also 
now entitled to the same benefits as other vessels, provided the 
dues are paid before leaving on a fishing voyage. Any vessel not 
registered in Canada, and employed exclusively in fishing, is ex- 
empt from the payment of this duty. These provisions do not 
apply to Ontario, but a parliamentary grant of $500 is made to 
each of the general hospitals at Kingston and St. Catharines for 
the care of seamen. At Montreal sick seamen are cared for at 
the General and Notre Dame hospitals, and at Quebec at the 
Jeffery Hale and Hotel-Dieu hospitals. Marine hospitals are 
established at St. John, St. Andrew’s, Miramichi, Richibucto and 
Bathurst, in New Brunswick ; at Yarmouth, Pictou, Sydney, Lu- 
nenberg and Point Tupper, in Nova Scotia, and at Victoria, in 
British Columbia. Seamen are also cared for at the Victoria 
General Hospital, Halifax, and at the Prince Edward Island and 
Charlottetown hospitals, Prince Edward Island. At ports where 
no hospitals are established, sick seamen are cared for under the 
direction of the chief officer of customs. The total amount re- 
ceived from dues in 1893 was $46,191, an increase of $1,809 as 
compared with 1892. The totat expenditure was $35,052, heing 
$11,139 less than the receipts. The total excess of expenditure 
over receipts during the past twenty-five years has been $17,344. 
The Marine and Immigrant Hospital, Quebec, was closed on 27st 
December, 1890, the Government having found the building to be 
too large and expensive to maintain. 


1047. The total number of vessels on the registry books of the 
Dominion on the 31st December, 1893, was 7,113. with a gross 
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tonnage of 912,539 tons. Of this number 1,538 were steamboats 
with a gross tonnage of 241,172 tons, being an increase of 30,26; 
tons, and of 414 in number, as compared with 1892 ; 362 vessels 
were added to the number during the past year, with a gross ton- 
nage of 28,440 tons. The expenditure on account of the steam- 
boat inspection fund during the last twenty-four years has ex- 
ceeded the receipts by $25,598. During the year 1893 the re 
ceipts amounted to $25,295, and the expenditure to $24,387, being 
an excess of receipts of $908. 


1048. Since the 16th September, 1871, when the Act came into 
operation, 1,848 candidates have passed and obtained masters 
certificates, and 1,271 certificates as mates. The receipts from fees 
amounted to $2,484, and the expenditure to $4,117. Since 1871 
the expenditure has exceeded the receipts by $45,143. , 


1049. During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1893, 62 
candidates for inland and coasting certificates passed and obtained 
masters’ certificates of service, and 21 mates’ certificates of service, 
while 140 obtained masters’ and 75 obtained mates’ certificates 
of competency. 


1050. The total number of wrecks and casualties to sea-going 
vessels of all nations that occurred in Canadian waters and to 
Canadian sea-going vessels in other waters, during the twelve 
months ended 31st December, 1893, as reported to the depart- 
ment was 190; the tonnage involved was 59,421, and the amount 
of loss, so far as ascertained, $807,113. The number of lives lost 
was forty-nine. No particulars’ are available of disasters to 
vessels in Canadian inland waters and to Canadian vessels on 
American inland waters. Owing to the manner in which the re- 
turns are made, it is not possible to make any just comparison of 
the returns for recent years with those of previous ones. 


1051. The following is a comparative statement of loss for each 
year since 1870, all casualties, whether at sea or on inland waters, 
being included in the table :— 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OF WRECKS AND CASUALTIES, 

















‘0 1898. 
Casual- Lives 
‘Year ENDED Sist DEcEuRER. ties. | Tonnage. | Lost. 
| 
335 82,808 | 210 
24 810% 81 | 
290 99,109 | 237 
850 ,528 | +818 
308 | 106,682 | 1 
286 99,427 78 
452 868 
468 | 177,896 | 153 
414| 161,760) 187 
533 | 198,364] 339 
45| 17, 217 
440} 210,719 | 399 
451| 193,655 | 271 
366 158,826 | 259 
24 | 119741| 258 
346 | 14,726 | 198 
377 | 160,7 
33 
819 | 1%, 
268 
242 
260 
122 
190 oor 118 
8,195 | 3,040,277 | 4,681 | 56,597,820 




















545 were lost by the wreck of the White Star SS, “Atlantic” in Turn’s 
Bay, Nova Scotia. 


1052. Since 1870 the casualties which have happened in Cana- 
dian waters to vessels of all nationalities, and to Canadian vessels 
all over the world, have been 8,195, affecting over 3,000,000 tons 
of shipping, causing a loss of 4,681 human lives, and a money 
damage equal to nearly $56,600,000—an average of 341 wrecks and 
casualties a year, affecting 127,000 tons of shipping, causing the 
loss of nearly 200 lives a year, and destruction of property equal 
to $2,360,000 annually. 


1053. That the efforts of the Government and people of Canada 
to reduce the number of casualties, and consequently the number 
of lives lost, and to diminish the destruction of property, have 
been successful is seen in the following statement :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CASUALTIES AND DEATHS. 
1870-74 1875-79 1880-84 1885-89 1890-3 
811 431 405 


290 232 280 112 28 
22,100,000 21,446,240 28,801,605 32,430,937 42,983,937 
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The casualties, which were about fourteen to every million tons 
of shipping engaged in the 1870-74 period, about twenty in every 
‘million tons in 1875-79 period, fourteen in 1880-84, ten in 1885-89, 
were under three in the 1890-93 period. The loss of life, which 
was thirteen for every million tons of shipping in 1870-74, eleven 
in 1875-79, under ten in 1880-84, four in 1885-80, was but little 
‘over one life for every 1,500,000 tons engaged in 1890-93. 


_ 1054. Particulars of the operations of the Meteorological Ser- 
vice, which have such an intimate connection with the welfare of 
our sailors and our ships, are given on page 89. 


1055. The following is a general summary of the expenditure 
‘of this department during the years ended 30th June, 1890, 1891, 
1892 and 1893. There was a decrease in 1892 of $12,707, but as 
$54,773 of the expenditure in 1891 was for the construction of 
the steamer “Quadra” and $18,493 was charged to the same 
account in 1892, there was really an increase in the ordinary ex- 
penditure in 1892 over that of 1891 of $23,573, and in 1893 over 
that of 1892 of $39,172: 


EXPENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MARINE. 











Heads of Expenditure. 1890 1891. 1892 1893. 
| 8 $ | $ s 

Departmental salaries.................. 42,836 43,254 43,195 45,901 
Maintenance of lights. .. .. ... .... , 455,254 462,198 470,760 
Construction Es css | 23,863 32,242 35,804 27,475 
Dominion steamers  .......... . ... 114,959 , 111,437 127,406 146,522 
Construction and repairs to str. ‘‘Quadra”|......... 54, 18,493 16,576 
Examination of masters and mates...... 4,118 4,255 4,364 4,117 
Marine hospitals ... ........... ...... 41,729 35,155 34,107 36,750 
Meteorological service ......... ....... | 58,452 62,457 65,706 | 64,166 
Signal service ................... . | 4,977 4,701 5,014 : 5,041 
Rewards for saving life .. .... ......, 8,151 4,962 6,399 | 7.433 
Georgian Bay survey ........ uen | 17,969 17,677 16,451 17,542 
Water police .......... ... .......... ' 21,788 7,874 6,162 5,436 
Steamboat inspection.................. , 22,184 22,137 24,387 
Winter mail service, P.E.I........ ... 2,753 7,018 4,377 
Miscellaneous....... eee eee sors 7,598 10, 10,082 23,292 

Total ............ .......... 807,418 | 874,134 | 861,427 898,682 
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1056. The revenue for the same year amounted to $107,390, 
made up of the following items :— 


REVENUE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MARINE. 














Heaps or REVENUE. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 
$ $ $ $ 

Earnings of Dominion steaimers......... 10,560 15,589 6,996 14,590 
Examination of masters and mates..... 2,186 2,586 2,149 2, 
Fines and forfeitures........ rs ee . 130 629 
Harbours and piers ........ .......... 8,798 6,999 8,467 7,872 
Harbour police.......... ... .. wees 17,817 7,649 8,715 3,793 
Impruvements of harbours. ..... . ... 9 4 
Sick mariners’ fund.. ..... ... . .... 47,882 43,881 45,382 46,200 
Steam-boat inspection................. 19,289 20,891 20,483 25,283 
Marine hospitals. ... . ........... .... 855 |......... soon où ce Pn 
Casual revenue..... ...... .. .. ..... 6,849 4,474 11,834 4,037 
Miscellaneous ..... ..... . ... ...... 1,767 2,090 1,928 2,181 

Total. ee. ee... cece | 115,507 | 104,248 | 106,582 | 107,390 


1057. The following table gives the total revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Department of Marine since Confederation :— 


























Yxar. Revenue. ‘Expenditure YEAR. Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ 

1868...... .... 71,811 871,071 || 1882.......... 109,125 774,832 
1869. ......... 75,351 360,900 || 1883. ......... 104, 824,911 
1870... . ..... 71,490 867,129 || 1884.......... 118,080 , 
1871..... 70,254 ,537 || 1885.......... 101,268 | 1,029,901 
1872 79,324 518,958 || 1886.......... 91,885 360 
1873.......... 144,756 706,818 || 1887.......... 102,238 917,557 
1874........... 108,350 ,159 || 1888 , 
1875.......... 91,235 844,586 || 1889 99,940 | 1,023,801 
1876....... ... 107,984 979,146 || 1890.......... 115,507 807,418 
1877..... ... 105,907 054 || 1891..... .... 14,248 874,134 
1878.. . ...... 100,850 786,156 || 1892.......... 106,582 861,427 
1879........... 84,144 , 1893.......... 107,390 898,682 
1880. .... . 91,942 723,361 —| ——— 
1881 .......... 108,304 761,731 Total...... 2,572,268 | 20,026,481 


1058. There was an excess of expenditure during the whole 
period of $17,454,213, but it must be remembered that the ex- 
penditure includes the construction of a large number of light- 
houses and other permanent works, as well as of several steamers,,. 
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besides which $176,003 have been spent on the survey of Georgian 
Bay, and $71,000 on the taking of observations in Hudson Bay. 


1059. The following table of the number and tonnage of vessels 
built and registered in Canada in each year since 1874, and of the 
tonnage and value of vessels sold to other countries since 1876. 
will give some idea of the decline in the ship-building industry 
of late years. 


VESSELS BUILT AND REGISTERED IN CANADA, AND VESSELS 
SOLD TO OTHER COUNTRIES, 1874-1893. 














BUILT AND Recis- SOLD TO OTHER 
TERED.* Cocnrrizs.t 
YEAR. ————— —|— — —— 
No. Tonnage. Value. Tonnage. 
8 
1874......... ........ ........... 490 183,0101...... .... [- 2.0. .... 
1875.......... .............. 480 151,0121... ....... | .......... 
1876............................. 416 127,700 2,189,270, 64,14 
1877................ .............. 430 118,985 1,576,244, 46,329 
1878. .. ........................ 339 100,873}  1,218,145 35,029 
1879........... .............. 265 74,227 529,824 19,318 
1880. ..... .. ..... ....... .. ... 271 65,441 464,327, 16,208 
1881.......... ..... . ....... .... 336 74,060 348,018 16,308 
1882. .... .... ... .... ..... .... 288 60,113 402,311. 16,161 
1888. ........... ......... ee... 374 74,090 506,538; 28, 896 
1884... ccc cee et cee ences | 72,411 416,756 17,388 
1885.... ......... .......... ..... 240 43,179 246,277 1817 
1886. ............ .... ............ 229 | 32,207 266,363 14,348 
1887...... .................. ... 223 22,516 143,772 9,268 
1888, .... .... ................... 264 25,130, 289,969 14,479 
pC») .... .............. 280 34,346, 266,817 16,173 
DS, | . .. ........ 285 52,378 442,781 
1891.11. ITI 312 | 62,145) 280474] 15.14 
1892. ................... . ... .... 255 28,773 506,747 $6,399 
189B. 0. cece ee eee eee 362 | 28,440 363,916 31,31: 
* Calendar year. + Fiscal year. 


1060. From the above figures it appears that the ship-building 
industry reached the lowest point of depression in 1887, since 
which year there was a partial recovery, until 1892, when there 
was a marked decline both in number and tonnage. The figures 
for the year 1893 show an increase of 107 in number, and a de- 
crease of 333 in the tonnage, as compared with 1892. The value 
of ships sold to other countries in 1893 decreased by $142,831, and 
the tonnage by 5,082 tons as compared with 1892. There is. 
however, a very marked decline in the value per ton of ships sold. 
since it averaged in the earlier years of the table $34 per ton, while 
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in 1803 it had fallen to about $12 per ton, so that at the prices of 
1876, 1877 and 1878, the ships sold in 1893 would have realized 
$1,064,778, or $700,862 more than they actually did. The tend- 
ency of the present day is, as is well known, towards larger ships, 
and it will be seen that, in the earlier years of the table, the ships 
averaged 400 tons each, and in the later years 745 tons each. 


1061. The following is a comparative statement of sea-going 
vessels arrived at and departed from Canadian ports (exclusive of 
coasting vessels in 1892 and 1893, distinguishing between British, 
Canadian and foreign vessels. 


. SEA-GOING SHIPPING, ENTERED AND CLEARED AT CANADIAN 
PORTS, 1892 AND 1898. 











N Number Tons FREIGHT. Number 
ATIONALITIES. o 2 —___ _ o 
Vessels. Register. Tons Tons Mea- Men. 


Weight. surement. 




















1892. 

British. ............. 8,402) 3,586,335. 1,622,845, 515,998 103,389 

Canadian........... 13,720; 2,085,187; 754,568 838,902 104,009 

Foreign............. 13,839) 5,081,452, 1,199,422, 922,657 231,797 
Total... ....... 80,961) 10,752,974, 3,516,835]  2,277,557 439,195 

1898. | 

British..... ....... 3,271| 3,780,915)  1,698,734] 627,158! 106,861 

Canadian........... 13,422, 2,189,925 805,741 987,548] 109,952 

Foreign. ............ 10,854! 4,637,771) 1,086,056, 988,921 200,822 





Total. ..…....... 27,647] 10,608,611| 3,590,531 2,688,625 “417,635 


1062. There was a decrease in the number of British vessels in 
1893 of 131, but an increase in the tonnage of 194,580 tons. The 
foreign vessels decreased 2,985 in number and 443,681 in tons. 
The Canadian vessels decreased 298 in number and increased 
104,738 in tonnage. 

The freight carried increased 73,696 tons in the class of freight 
charged by weight, and 276,068 tons in the class charged by 
measurement. 
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1063. The next table shows the principal countries from which 
sea-going vessels arrived, and for which they cleared, at Canadian 


ports, in 1893 :— 


ARRIVALS FROM AND CLEARANCES FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
BY SEA-GOING VESSELS, IN 1298. 


VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 








[Countries 


which ed British. Canadian. Foreign. Total 


a | | ES | memes eme = vu 





No. | Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons, | No. | Tons 

















a 


Great Britain... 681) 1,358,408} 228) 141,698] 983, 806,646! 1, 892: 2,306,752 
British W. Indies 56) 34,297; 210 38,752 28 13,152] "204; 86, 201 
Newfoundland. . 468} 57,537) 451) 106,738 30: 4,471} 949 168.746 
United States. . | 263| 317,466) 4,295] 598,649) 2,864} 731,608: 7,422' 1,647,723 
France ......... 4 10,127 6 > 26 16,339 163 


Germany... . 6,935 41 4,307 30! 42107| 39! 
Spanish W.Ind’s| 20] 15,262! 65 9,455 10! 24.270, 95] 48.987 























Japan .......... 19} 50,939 1 1 1,276 21 53, 115- 
Other countries. __166 165,409; 1,344 152,189! 1, 429 654,984 _2,939 972, 580 
Total.. ... 1 1.686 2,016,380| 6,604! 1,060, 985) 5, “8401 3, 2,294, 1853 13,691 5,371,618 
VESSELS ENTERED OUTWARDS 
Countries < a 
which ared. Bnitish. | Canadian. Foreign. Total. 
No. | Tons No. Tons No. Tons. No. | Tons. 
| 
Great Britain... 634) 1,162,418; 230] 215,923) 556! 427,519 1,490 1,805, 860 
British W. Indies 44! 28,531) 200) 25,675 16 7,901] 260; 62107 
Newfoundland..| 510: 90,983 507| 162,627 49 7,206| 1,066, 200,816 
United States. . 246| 341,924) 4,011} 557,221) 3,636) 1,677,391| 7,898! 2,566,596 
France. es en fosses... 2 1,471 27 15,485 29 16, 9566. 
cs... 9 13,3231... . |......... 9 17, 18| 90,881 
Spanish W. Ind’s 11 6,578} 160; 27,290 17 6,197; 188; 40,065. 
Japan.......... 18 49,991!......1.........1......1......... 18 49,991 


1 
Other countries..| 113 70, 787| 1,708] 139,333) 1,143) 184,161] 2,964 _ 404,381 


me | arme | ene | men mme à eee | eee, Cee | en 


Total... .. 1,585) 1,764,535) 6,818] 1,129,540| 5,453) 2,342,918) 13,856 5,296,998 
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1064. The next table shows that there has been a fairly steady 
increase in sea-going vessels since Confederation. 


SEA-GOING SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED AT CANADIAN 
PORTS, 1868-1890, WITH CARGO AND IN BALLAST. 








Burris. Canapias. | FOREIGN. 
| 

Yaan. > | 7 | Tonnage. 

Tons | x, Tons | À, Tons 

Register. ' | Register. | NO | Register. | 


Sy he Soe eee 
« fe 862,208) 
als . 9 4,996,5 























+ Canadian vessels not separated. 


1065. There were 676 more British and 4,868 more Canadian 
vessels entered and cleared in 1893 than there were in 1876, the 
first year in which the vessels of the two countries were dis- 
tinguished ; and 8,749 more foreign vessels than in 1868, the in- 
crease in the fatter having been much larger than in the two 
former nationalities. 


1066. The foregoing statement refers to sea-going vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports, with cargo and in ballast. 
The tables which follow are an analysis of the sea-going vessels 
carrying, cargo. 
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1067. It will be observed, Ist, that there has been a steady in- 
crease in the total tonnage employed—the last five years showing” 
an increase of nearly 80 per cent over the period of 1869-73- 

2nd. That the proportion between tonnage, carrying cargo in 
and out, has remained nearly the same; in the first period (1869-73), 
the proportion being 60 per cent cargo out and 40 per cent cargo 
brought in ; in the second period 61 per cent out and 39 percent 
in ; in the third period 59°9 per cent out and 40°! in ; in the fourth 
period, 58°6 per cent out and 41'4 in ; in the 1889-93 period, 58-0 
per cent out and 42'0 per cent in, showing that the relative pro- 
portion between imports and exports by sea has been steadily 
maintained. 

3rd. That the growth of over-sea business in British Columbia 
has been by leaps and bounds, that province since 1889 having 
exceeded New Brunswick in the registered tonnage employed in 
carrying cargo. 

4th. The tables relating to nationality Pi the sea-going vessels 
doing the over-sea portion of our transit trade show that (a) the 
proportion of British and Canadian vessels employed in the trade 
was, in 1869-73 period, 77:8 per cent, and foreign 22°2 per cent ; 
(b) that the foreign element has advanced during each subsequent 
five years period, and in 1889-93 had a tonnage equal to 41°9 per 
cent of the whole employed ; (c) that this tonnage fell off in 1893 
to 38:7 as compared with the average of the previous four years 
1889-92 ; (d) that the Canadian tonnage employed was 17°9 per 
cent of the whole in the 1874-78 period, 25 per cent in the next 
period, and 16°7 per cent in the last five year period, showing, 
however, a gain in 1893 as compared with the previous four years 
1889-92 ; (e) that British tonnage, as distinct from Canadian, has 
barely held its own during the period 1879-93. 

5th. Taking the provinces, and comparing the five years 1876- 

© 80 with the five years 1889-93, we have the following results :-— 





PROVINCE OF Year. —— Tons. 
Quebec ..................... 1876-80 |British.. . ............... 6,610,091 
1889-98 CO ances cers eesecces 8,436, 
1876-80 |Canadian....... .......... 1,350,212 
1889-93 is 0 us vososse 650,111 
1876-80 (Foreign .......... ..... 1,237, 
1889-98 secousses 1,820,087 
Nova Scotia .............. 1876-80 British ces tem ee en cereceens DTA où 
1876-80 |Canadian..................| 3,016,936 
1889-98 ass ses 3,660, 585 
1876-80 |Foreign ............. .... 1,868, 
1889-93 EEE 2,906, 317 
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TONNAGE BY PROVINCES—Con. 








PROVINCE OF Year. — Tons. 
New Brunswick ............ 1876-80 (|British........ .........0.. 583,221 
1889-98 sise ceeeees 520,243 
1876 80 Canadian...... ........... 1,949, 174 
es 0 wee eee , 851,817 
1976-80 Foreign TE 2 737,021 
Prince Edward Island ...... 1876-80 iBritish...... ... ........ 24,849 
| 1889-93 6... ui 79,860 
1876-80 [Canadian ........ ........ 851,012 
| 1889-98 M LUI. | 194196 
| 1876-80 [Foreign sessoseseseesoses pean 
British Columbia........... | 1876-80 [British PRE EEE | 140,895 
| 1889-93 Es cee cece eee ceee 1,215, 457 
| ee Canadian sesnesnsssessesss 130,623 
889-93 | Ske cece eee ea eee 65,914 
1876-80 (Foreign ................... 1,568,811 
| 1889-93 ue + we ee eeeee 7,646,588 





1068. British tonnage has increased in the province of Quebec, 
in Nova Scotia and in Prince Edward Island and British Colum- 
bia. It has decreased in New Brunswick. Canadian tonnage has 
increased in Nova Scotia and decreased in Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. Foreign 
tonnage has increased in Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and British Columbia, and decreased in Prince Edward Island. 


1069. The following table shows the nationalities of vessels 
doing the Canadian carrying trade by sea, by five year periods, 
with percentage of each nationality to total tonnage in and out 
carrying cargo :— 






































BRITISH. CANADIAN. | FOREIGN. 
YEAR. _ __ — 

Tons. | p. C. Tons. | p. © | Tons p. C. 
em | | | _ 
869-73........... 16,765,848 | 778 1............|.... . 4,780,634 | 22°2 
1874-78. .... .... 11,486, 49°6 4,152,296 | 17°9 7,527,066 | 32°2 
1879-83........... 12,196,098 | 43:9 6,957,066 | 25°0 8,638,621 | 31°1 
1884-88... ....... 18,819,072 | 41°9 7,175,669 | 22°6 11,272,594 | 35°5 
1889-93. .......... 15, 963, 7 41°4 433, 16'7 16,159,854 | 41°9 
1898....... ...... 396,495 | 42°3 1,521,441 | 19°1 3,100,615 | 38°7 
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1070. Beginning with 1876, when the separation between 
British and Canadian vessels was made in our navigation tables, 
and giving the figures by provinces, we have the following set of 


tables :— ; ! 
BRITISH, CANADIAN AND FOREIGN TONNAGE, CARRYING CARGO 
IN AND OUT. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 



































BRITISH. | CANADIAN. | FORKIGN. 
YEAR. — 
Tonnage. | Tonnage. | Tonnage. 
1876... ..........................e es. 1,152,025 290, 064 ° 952 
DEY 6 ...... so. uses ussusus cu 1,334, 474 302,726 319,240 
1878........ ..................... ue. oe 1,276, 960 340,392 257,182 
1879... .... . sus eee vu. 1, 218,415 168,949 
1880........................ ... ........... 1,550,010 | 198,615 189,008 
Total... .....cceseccae. 6,610,091 | 1,350,212 | 1,227,896 
1889... .. ....... ... . ce ee eee eee 1,540, 961 122,870 300,081 
1890... ............ .. ... ....., ... 1,633,561 134,349 418,519 
1891... ..................... . .. ........ 1,634,085 124, 688 362, 
1892...................... ... ............ 1,712,145 124,046 377 , 057 
1898......................e..eee. voeu. | 1,905, 158,158 366, 
Total................ .... | 8, 426,682 | 659, 111 1,820,057 
Nova Scotia. 
IB7G6... 0c cece esse... 321,289 532,066 398,477 
) 1 ec ccc ence cee sees cee eeeee 376,263 689, 150 467 ,326 
1878............... ........ Lereusese core 493,162 608, $33,891 
0 ... ....... ee cu se ee 451,142 604,609 $15,140 
1880................. ..... .............. . 655,908 637,207 348,346 
Total................. .. 2,297,764 3,016,926 1,858,680 
| 
1889... . ................ ee... | 1,090,498 640,331 127,791 
DS | .... ... ............... 1,266, 619,082 678,188 
W9L.. .... ............. ......... cece eee 1,213,678 580,704 O78, 278 
1892..... ........ ........ ss... ,069, 902,737 444,106 
1893................... ........ ........... 1,081,708 ; 928,781 457,064 
Total.. .................. 5,721,664 3,666, 585 2,968, 417 





ee 
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BRITISH, CANADIAN AND FOREIGN TONNAGE, CARRYING CARGO 


IN AND OUT. 
New Brunswick. 


—_—— ——. 



































BRtTISH | CANADIAN | FORKIGN 
YEAR. —_— 
Tonnage. | Tonnage. | Tonnage. 
DC. 7 | ..............,.,. .. ..... 104, 482 392,575 563,573 
1877..... ........ ......  ..... ..... 105,075 421,744 515,759 
1878.... . .... ....... ... ... .. 121,744 ) 576,070 
1879...................................... 106,089 376,344 502,566 
1880..... ........ ................ ....... 96,831 370,411 569,953 
Total........ . ......... 533,221 1,949, 174 2,727,921 
1889........ ............., ........ 105,098 844401 600,481 
1890.... .... ............................ 116,291 350,846 , 
1891......... ............ .. ............. 94,148 413,700 796,864 
1892 ..... .. . ............. ............. , 362, 473 734,284 
1893..... .............., ... ...... ..... 117,020 381, 745,442 
Total.... ........ ...... 520, 243 | 1,851,817 3,562,338 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
DE: ........., ........... 3,081 53,273 81,159 
1877... cou sus uecemouuse ere ce 6,541 83,698 82,792 
DE: . ......... ... ......... 3,456 71,280 54,173 
1879....................................... 5,138 73,425 72,463 
1880..............,......... ........... 6,638 69,336 58,114 
Total.................... 24,849 351,012 348,701 
1889... ................................... | 14,208 31,545 54,279 
1890............................ ......... 7,029 38,270 45,109 
1) eee eee ceccceccce. | 9.510 41,284 44,632 
BS esse 32,013 42,019 29,136 
1898....................................... 17,105 41,078 52,366 
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BRITISH, CANADIAN AND FOREIGN TONNAGE, CARRYING CARGO 
IN AND OUT— Concluded. 


BerrisH COLUMBIA. 


BRITISH. | CANADIAN. | FORkIGN. 


YEAR. 











1 rer... 36,474 6,492 282,788 
1877... 0... eevee eee eee eee eeerecseasvecres 22, 11,806 966,371 
1878 0 1 37,461 15,086 339,685 
1879..... .....lccccceeeccss sesee ec ce. 23° 527 49, 423 341,138 
188008 IN 20,796 47,866 | 338,879 
Total. ...... ............ 140,895 | 130,623 | 1,568,811 
1889... ere. 266,073 5,036 | 1,155,530 
1890 0 UNIT 194,776 8814 | 1507, 
1891... ........... ii. li 390 17,363 | 1,768,982 
1892. TT 257,481 12,674 | 1,715,809 
1893... ss sc ccs eee cece 1 274,737 22,027 | 1,498,848 
Total ...................l 1,215,457 65,914 | 7,646,588 


1071. The following table shows the total registered tonnage 
of sea-going vessels carrying cargo arrived at and departed from 
Canadian ports by five year periods, with yearly average :— 


a —— 











Total | Yearly . 
YEAR. | Tonnage. | Average. Per cent of increase. 
| rr 
tf ... .. 21,546,482 4,309,296|.................... 
1874-78. 111... 93'165,583| 4,688,116 7-61 
1879-83. .............. ............ 27,791,759| 5,568, 352| 20-0 
1884-88. ............................ 81,767,385, 6,353,467 14:3 
1889-98. ........................... 38,557,416; 7,711,500 21°3 
1898......... .............. .......1 ........... 8,018,551|Increase over 4 pre- 
vious years, 5°0. 
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1072. The following table shows the total tonnage of sea-going 
vessels, carrying cargo, arrived at Canadian ports by five year 
period, with yearly average :— 























YEAR. Too A. Per cent of increase. 
1869-73............................. 8,609,610 1,721,9221................ nee 
1874-78. .... .... .... . ... ...... 8,971, 1,794,211 4°2 

9-88. ..... .. ................., 11,160,844 2,232,169 24°4 
1884-88. .... .. .................. 13,164,683 2,632, 937 17°9 
1889-98. .... ... cee ..... ...... 16,189,408 3,237,600 22°9 
1898................................1............ 3,337,882 Increase over 4 pre- 


vious years, 4°0. 


1073. The following table shows the total tonnage of sea-going 
vessels, carrying cargo, departed from Canadian ports by five 
year periods, with yearly average :— 


Total Yearly . 
VEAR. Tonnage. Average. Per cent of increase. 











1869-78... à eee... 12,936,872|  2,587,974/.................... 
1874-78... 1. cece cece eee | 14,194,527| 2,838,908 9°7 
1879-88 17 IT 16,540,915| 3,308,183 16-5 
1884-88. | 18602652! 3,720,530 . 12°5 
1889-98. 11 IES: | 22368! 4,473,601 20°2 


1893...... ......................... | ne 4,680,932| Increase over 4 pre- 
vious years, 5°9. 





1074. The following tables show total tonnage, carrying cargo 
in and out of the different provinces by five year periods, with 
yearly average and percentage of increase or decrease :— 

QUEBEC. 

Tonnage carrying cargo in and out of the province by five- 
year periods, with yearly average and per cent of increase or 
decrease :— 

















PERIOD. pes e. Repeal Per cent. 
1869-73.........:........................... 8,641,112 1,708,2221.......... 
1874-78. ................................... 9,180,482 1,836,096, 7.5 
1879-83. ......... .................... ..... 10,087,924 2,017,585, 9.9 
1884-88... TT 10,646,050]  2,129,210 5 
1889-98. .............. ..................... 10,900,830 2,180,1 +2.4 
DC ... ........................1......,. . 2,425,993 +11.3 
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QUEBEC. 


Tonnage carrying cargo into the province by five year periods, 
with yearly average and per cent of increase or decrease :— 








PERIOD Tonnage. Average. Per cent. 
1869-73........... . .......... ....... .... 3,389,426 677,8851............ 
1874-78................... css 3,392,515 678,503 +0.1 
1879-88. ...... .... ...................... 4, 260,500 852,100 +25.6 
1884-88. .... .........  .................. 4,808, 506 960,701 +12.7 
1889-93. ............. ..... Losseseuees .. 5,114,665. 1,022, 988 +6.4 
1893...... ....... eS 1,168,491 +14.3 


QUEBEC. 


Tonnage carrying cargo out of the province by five year per- 
iods, with yearly average and percentage :— 





Total 
YEAR. Tonnage. 
1869-73..........-.. ......... .......... 5,151,486 
1874-78 . ..  .. ...... ....-.............. 5,787,967 
1879-83... ..-......  ............ .... 5,827,424: 
1884-88.......... .. 5,842,544 
1889-1898 ................ .... ...... ... 5,786,165 
1893........ ............................ | ..... ser... 





NOVA SCOTIA. 


Tonnage carrying cargo into and out of the province by five 
year periods, with yearly average and percentages of increases : — 





Total Yearly 
YEAR. Tonnage. | Average. Per Cent. 
Oy i ................  .. ... ...... 6,864,532 1,372,906, = ....... 
1874-78................................ .... 6,878,625 1,875,725 + 02 
1879-83.... ...... ......................... 9,052,750; 1,810,550 + 31°6 
1884-88..................................... 10,914,789 2, 182,960 + 20°6 
1889-93 . . ............... ........... .... 12,294,611 2,458,926 + 126 
1898........ ......... .................... |..... ...... 2,442,538 — 06 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


& Tonnage carrying cargo into the province by five year periods, 
C. i— 


Total Yearly 

YEAR. Tonnage. Average Per Cent. 
1869-73.... ......... . ......... .......... 3,009,174 601,885} ....... 
1874-78... ........... ... ................. 2,919,898 980 — 29 
1879-88. ....... . .... ............ ... ... 8,916,952 783,390 + #1 
1884-88... ... .....,....................... 4,445, + 137 
1889-93... ................, ............... 5,446,753 1,089, 150 + 22°5 
bE. 5, ............ .......... | eeeaee cee ae 1,003,708 -- 778 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Tonnage carrying cargo out of the province by five year 
periods, &c. :— 











Total Yearly 
YEAR. Tonnage. Average. Per Cent. 
1869-73........................... .... .... 3, 855, 368 771,071 cee ee 
1874-78 .... ... .... ......... ... ....., 3,958,727 791,745 + 2°7 
1879-83 5,135,798 1,027,160 + 29°7 
1884-88. .... ... .......... ............... 6,469,192 293,8! + 26°0 
1889-93. ..... ....... ....... ..... . . .. 858 1,369,772 + 5°8 
1893. .... ... .… ..... .. ......... ........1..... .... 1,438,830 + 65°0 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Registered tonnage, carrying cargo in and out of the province 
by five year periods, with yearly averages :— 











Total Yearly 
Tonnage. | Average. 








SS A ne à ee tent 


1869-73. ........ ........ . ... ........... 5,612,263 1,122,452; ...... 
1874-78....0 ............. .. éooses + 5,463,155 1,092,631 — 2°6 
1879-83. ........... ....................... 5,663,613 1,132,7 + 3°7 
1884-88. . .. .... ..... ...... ........... 5,481,385 1,096,277 — 3:2 
1889-98. ..... ... .. ... . ...... ....... 5,934,399 1.186, 880 + 83 
1898... ........... .. .. .. ... ... ......1 ......... 1,243,859 + 4'8 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Registered sea-going tonnage, carrying cargo into New Bruns- 
wick :— 











Total Yearly | 
YEAR. Ton e Ave | Per cent. 
| 
1869-73. .... ..............., ........ tees 1,895, 438) 879,0871 ss... 
1874-7R 11e... eee eee ce 1,731,560! 3463101  — 86 
1879-88... UI, 1,766,658! 358,381 + 20 
1884-88. .................. ........,........ 1,727,624 345,525 — 22 
1889-98.......  i 1,937,629 387, 4191 
1898... LDC | 416,951 +76 
. NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo out of New Bruns- 
wick :— 











Total Yearl 
YEAR. To Average. Per cent. 
| 
1869-73............. ....................... 3,716,825 743,365 eue. 
1874-78..... .. .......... De eeeeecccecee see 3,731,605 746,321, + 04 
1879-83.... ..... De eee cece eee cee ose as 3, 896, 955 779,391 + 44 
1881-88........ ones sossesssssesesseses 3,753,761 750,752. — 37 
1889-98. ............ ...................... 3,966,770 798,354: + 56 
WBOB.. . .. ..............................0 9 sevneees 826, 908 + 42 





Registered tonnage (sea-going) carrying cargo into and out of 
the province by five-year periods, with yearly averages and per- 
centage of increase or decrease :— 


P. E. ISLAND. 


ee __— ee ee nee 











1874-78 .................... ... .... 666,351 | 133,270 des 
1879-83 .. ............ ............ 596 195, 719 — 3% 
1884-88 ............ . ............ ..... 135 | , +12 
1889-98 ... .. ee. eee 499,581 | 99,916 — 214 
1893. . . ..... ..... . ...........l............ | 110,562 + 10°6 
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Registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo into the pro- 
vince :— 
P. E. ISLAND. 




















YEAR. Totals Average. Per cent 
1874-78 ............................... wees 296,301 59,260 |...... ..... 
1879-83 ...... ............... .. ......... 248,167 49, — 162 
1884-88 ................................ .. 253, 50,797 + 2:38 
1889-93 ........... ......... . ... ....... 198,327 39, — 21'9 
1893 ...... .......... ..... ce . ... ...l............ 43,415 + 9°4 


Registered sea-going tonnage, carrying cargo out of the pro- 
vince :— 
P. E. ISLAND. 























YEAR. Totals. Average. Per cent 
1874-78 ..... ...  .... .......,.. ........ 370,050 74,010 |............ 
1879-83 ... ...................... ........ ,429 76,086 + 2°8 
1884-88 ... .... . ... ........... ...... 382,152 76,430 + 0°4 
1889-93 ............................. ...... 1,254 60,251 —21'1 
1893. ......... .... es à nussuss rn 67,137 +11°4 


Registered sea-going tonnage employed in carrying cargo in 
and out of the province by five-year periods, with yearly average : 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Yearly 
YEAR. Total average. Per cent 
ay 2 ee eee... ce. 1,439,817 27.968! Leseseee | 
1879-83... 0 | 2,358,885 471,777 + 68°8 
1884-88... 4,089,788 817,958) + 73°4 
1889- 98... | 8,927,979}  1,785,596/ + 1183 
1898... UT 1:795,612 ..... .. .. | + 06 
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Registered sea-going tonnage, carrying cargo into British 
Columbia :— 











Yearly 
YEAR Total average. Per Cent. 
1874-78. 735,986  147,187........... 
1879-88............ ................. ..... | 1,058,566 211,718 + 432 
1884-88. .................... .. .......... ' 1,935,085, 387,017] ++ 82% 
1889-98... ............ .... .......... 3,928,138} 785,628] + 109-0 
1898...  . ........ .............. ...... ee eee 705, 054 + 102 





ee —————— —— — — —— ———— ee ey —— 





Yearly 
YEAR. Total. | average. Per cent. 
1874-78... eee ceceueeeceeenuenas | 703,881 140,776). ........... 
1879-88. le! - 1,300,319 260, 064 + 850 
1884-88. 1... | 21647 490,940 + 657 
1889.98. . 211. 1 1 cece Li iii... | 4,999,841 999, 968 +1320 
| 1,090,558 + 9.1 


1075. Iron and steel have so completely superseded the use of 
wood in the construction of ships that there can be little, if any, 
development in the ship-building industry of Canada till the great 
natural facilities of the Dominion are properly applied. The pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia possesses such large deposits of iron ore, 
coal and flux in close proximity to each other and to ship 
harbours that capital and skill should find a splendid opening for 
successful enterprise. 


1076. The following tables show the number and tonnage of 
sea-going vessels of 100 tons or over recorded in Lloyds. The 
statistics for steam vessels are based on gross tonnage, as the de- 
ductions to secure net tonnage in steam vessels vary considerably 
among nations. The number of vessels, as well as the tonnage 
in the world’s mercantile marine, is given. The salient features 
are the steady increase in size of vessels and the substitution of 
steel for other materials. The compilation shows the progress 
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for the last four years of changes in the materials of ship-building 
and of the substitution of steam for sail. 








Vessels. Tonnage. 

WB9O ......... su. ccc cece ec ees case ecces voue 32,298 22,151,651 
1891... ...... . ...... cee cece ee à cece canes eesacacees 32,326 22,939, 
1892 ........... ss esse sonssssscoeomssesesesee 32,066 23,694,508 
1893... .................... seusie ce corcscscsossseseee 32,010 24,258,375 

Number Tons Gross. Number Tons Gross. 
1890........ Lance su... 11,108 12,985,872 |........ 21,190 9,166,279 
1891 .............. Loue 11,705 13,816,509 |........ 20,621 9,123,449 
1892....... ...... ..... 12,193 14,562,008 |........ 19,873 9,132,505 
1893...  .............. 12,558 15,264,418 |........ 19,452 8,993, 957 

Woon. IRON. STEEL. 











Number Tons. Number Tons. Number Tons. 





———_—— ee | me ees | ne te —~———— eee @ ns | ces qe | oe ee as 




















1890. 
Steam...... .. | 902! — 360,147 | 7,719 | 8,495,920 | 2,343 | 4,086,555 
Sail. 1. lle. 18,924 | 6,693,788 | 1,879| 2,021,593| ’248 | '348°653 

Totals........ 19,826 | 7,008,885 | 9,598 | 10,517,613 | 2,591 | 4,435,208 

1891. 

Steam............ 1,006 | 375,207 | 7,606 | 8,252,841 | 2,941 | 5,145,558 
Sail 18,312 | 6,547,987 | 1,821 | 1,969.109 | ‘349 | 512865 
Totals........ 19,318 | 6,928,194 | 9,430 | 10,215,959 | 8,290 | 5,668,423 

1892. 

Steam. .......... 998 | 363,315 | 7,581 | 8,058,848 | 3,516 | 6,098,411 
Sail... 0... 17,848 | 6,199,753 | 1,807 | 1,924,915 | ‘598 | ‘916,683 
Totals........ 18,341 | 6,563,068 | 9,338 | 9,983,763 | 4,114 | 7,015,094 
—— | — —— — OO OO — OO — 

1893. 

Steam. ........... LO14 | 364,961 | 7,439 | 7,914.687 | 3,943 | 6,988,215 
Sail... 16,887 | 5,998,919 | 1,762 | 1,879,185 | ‘681 | 1,028 118 
Totals........ 17,901 | 6,363,880 | 9,201 | 9,793,872 | 4,624 | 7,966,383 
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1077. The world’s shipping in 1890, according to Lloyd's 
Register, was 32,298 vessels, of 22,151,051 tons. . 

In 1893 it was 32,010 vessels, of 24,258,375 tons, an increase of 
2,107,324 tons, or 9°5 per cent. 

In 1890 of a total of 32,015 vessels, with 22,006,606 tons, 19,826 
vessels, with 7,053,885 tons, were of wood, and 12,189 vessels, with 
14,952,721 tons, were iron and steel. 

In 1893 of a total of 31,726 vessels, with 24,124,085 tons, 17,- 
gor vessels, with 6,363,880 tons, were of wood, and 13,825 vessels 
with 17,760,205 tons, were iron and steel. 

The tonnage of wooden vessels has decreased 690,005 tons, and 
the tonnage of iron and steel has increfsed 2,807,484 tons. 

Thus in three years the tonnage of iron and steel has increased 
from 68 per cent of the whole to 74 per cent, while the tonnage 
of wooden vessels has decreased from being 32 per cent to being 
26 per cent. 


1078. The tonnage under construction in the United Kingdom 
has not been increasing. 


«In 1881 there were 611 vessels of 1,024,626 tons under construction. 


** 1889 “ 521 *s 882,749 “ “s 
** 1891 *s 475 ‘ 702,114 “s ‘4 
66 1892 6e 385 6 678,780 66 Li) 
se 1893 66 826 66 616,560 66 cc 


In 1875 there were under construction 132 steam vessels, of 
158,531 tons, and 317 sail vessels, of 157,643 tons. 

In 1893 there were under construction 252 steam vessels of 
533,201 tons, and 74 sailing vessels of 83,359 tons. 

In 1875 the tonnage under hand was equally divided between 
steam and sail. 

In 1893 the proportion of steam to sailing tonnage building 
is more than 6 to 1. . 


1079. These facts are apparent :— 

ist. That wooden vessels have been largely supplanted by 
those constructed of iron and steel—the process having gone on 
so rapidly that between 1890 and 1893 the proportion has changed 
frem 32 to 26 per cent of wooden vessels. 

2nd. Steam has supplanted sail very greatly—in 18 years 
change has been made from an equal tonnage under sail and 
under steam to 6 tons under steam to 1 under sail. 

ard. The tonnage under construction in Great Britain was 
408,066 less in 1893 than in 1881. 
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1080. The first iron ship was built in Great Britain in 1843. 
The first steel ships were built on-the Clyde in 1879, when 18,000 
tons of shipping were constructed of the metal. 


1081. A comparative statement of the number and tonnage of 
vessels arrived at and departed from ports on the inland waters 
between Ontario and Quebec and the United States in 1892 and 
1893, is given below. 

There has been an increase in the number of vessels of 1,252, 
and a decrease in the the tonnage of 8,558. The freight carried 
shows a decrease of 259,570 tons in that class of freight charged 
by weight, and an increase in that class charged by measurement 
of 55,046. The decrease in tonnage and in freight carried is 
altogether in Canadian vessels. The number of mcn employed 
in Canadian vessels decreased. The decrease in steamers’ ton- 
nage was 249,161 tons, and in freight, weighed and measured 
together, 220,021 tons. 

VESSELS ARRIVED AT AND DEPARTED FROM CANADIAN PORTS 


ON INLAND WATERS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 1892 AND 1893. 




















{ 
FREIGHT. 
Number | Tons Number 
NATIONALITIES. of | Register. |— — of 
Vessels. | ° Tons Tons Men. 
| Weight. | Messure- 
| ment. 
| 
1892. | 
Canadian.......... ..... .. 19,224, 5,546,248) 1,519,121 370,560 239, 933 
United States.......... .... 15,158; 2,393,238 749,817 152,004, 123,874 
Total... ............. " $4,382) 7,989,481] 2,268,938 622,564 363,807 
1893. | 
Canadian..... .......... 19,612] 5,108,226) 1,181,043 287,554 232, 907 
United States. .... ........ | 16,022} 2,822,697 828,325 290, 066 135, 837 
Total. .............. 35.634, 7,930,928 2,009,368 77,610 368,744 


-——$ — —- 
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1082. The next table is a statement of shipping on inland 
waters between Canada and the United States in each year since 
Confederation :— 


VESSELS ARRIVED AT AND DEPARTED FROM CANADIAN PORTS 
ON INLAND WATERS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES IN EACH YEAR SINCE 1867. 




















| CANADIAN. UNITED STATES. TOTAL. 
YEAR. -_—— | 

| No | Tons. | No. | Tons. No : Tons 
ES ES ES ES 

| 
1868.............. 26,682 . 4,826,780 ' 13,432 | 3,886,724 40,114 8,668,504 
1869....... ... . 29,967 | 3,576,867 . 11,082 | 1,887,612 94,049 5,464.479 
1870.............. 24, 4,030,768 | 12,112 | 2,300,229 36,670 ! 6,330,997 
1871........ .. | 26, 5,068,831 15,151 | 2,941,164 41,709 ' 995 
1872. dunseeerese 21,508 3,798,138 1164 3.063, 318 $3,669 | 6,861,456 

i Sea . « 9 1 

1874........ .... 19,279 | 2,814,654 | 12738 Etc 32,012 5,348,496 
1875.............. 15,325 : 2,235,829 | 11,882 , 1,962,418 27,207 4,198,947 
1876. .... | 15,392 2,184,790 11,192 ; 1,815,645 26,584 4,000, 
1877. .... ...... 15,481 | 2,207,832 1 13,522 | 2,238,590 | 98,953 4,446 499 
1878... . ...... 18,003 | 2,955,331 12,508 | 2,415,175 30,511 5,370,506 
1879. | 18,122 | 3'314,829 | 12,718 | 2,243,433 | 90.840 5,558. 
1880.. . 858 | 4,985,753 | ,648 | 1,805,378 ' $4,306 : 6,791,131 
1881....... ...... 20,492 | 4,029,027 12,197 | 1,669,068 : 32.689 5, 
1882°,..... ..... 22,252 , 3,800,109 12,230 | 1,613,211 : 34,482 5,443,330 
1883... .... ..| 20,041 | 3,950,692 | 13,281 | 1,847,266 $3,322 5,797,958 
1884...... ....... 19,464 | 4,058,738 ' 13,949 | 1,815,987 32,813 | 5,874,725 
1885.... ......... 18.926 4,849,856 : 11,033 | 1,590,241 ! 29,989 6, : 
1886... -..| 18,608 | 4,159,718 | 12,351 | 1,764,943 30,957 | 5,924,661 
1887.............. 18,059 3,931,523 13,726 | 1,797,039 $1,785 5,728,562 
1888.. .. ........ 19,567 | 4,320,402 13,929 | 1,699,103 33,496 , 6,019,505 
1889....... ...... 21,543 | 5,036,438 14,970 | 1,721,182 36,513 | 6,757,620 
1890.............. 24,527 : 6,000,194 16,774 | 2,117,621 41,301 | 8,117,815 
1891.......... ... 22,002 | 5,724,339 16, 2,383, 113 38,008 : 8,107, 
1892. ........... 19,224 | 5,546,243 15,158 | 2,393, 34,382 | 7,989,481 
1898-............ 19,612 | 5,108,226 16, 2,822,697 35,634 7,890, 
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1083. As between the years 1868 and 1893, there was a decrease 
in the number of Canadian vessels of 7,070, but an increase in 
tonnage of 281,446 tons ; in the United States vessels there was 
an increase of 2,590 vessels and a decrease of 1,014,027 tons ; so 
that there was a total decrease of 4,480 vessels and 732,581 tons. 


1084. The following table is a comparative statement of the 
total shipping of Canada, inland as well as sea-going, in the years 


1892 and 1893 :— 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ALL VESSELS (BOTH SEA-GOING 


AND INLAND) ARRIVED AT AND DEPARTED FROM CANADIAN\ 
PORTS (EXCLUSIVE OF COASTING VESSELS) IN 1892 AND 1898. 


FREIGHT. 




















Number Tons Number 
NATIONALITIES. of Register. ——- of 
Vesaels. Tons Tons Mea- Men. 
Weight. | surement. 
1892. 
British.............. 3,402| 3,586,385! 1,622,845] 615,998] 103,389 
Canadian........... 32,944 7,631,430 2,273,689 1,209, 462 343,942 
Foreign... .. . .... 28,997 7,474,690 1,889, 239 1,074,661 355,671 
Total......... 65,343) 18,692,456: 5,785,773 2,800,121 803,002 
1893. 
British.............. 8,271] 3,780,915} 1,698,784] 627,156 106,861 
Canadian..... . 33,034] 7,298,151 1,986,784] 1,225,102} 342,859 
Foreign............. 26,876 7,460, 468 1,914,381 1,278,977 336,659 
Total......... 63,181 15, 590,594 5,599,899 3,131,235 786,379 








1085. There was a falling off in the shipping of the Dominion 
in 1893, as compared with the previous year. The number of 
vessels was less by 2,162 and the registered tonnage by 152,921 
tons, while there was an increase in tons measurement of freight 
of 331,114 tons. There was a decrease, however, of 185,874 tons 
in weight of freight, and of 16,623 in the number of men. 


1086. The following table shows that there has been a consid- 
erable increase in Canadian shipping since Confederation, as the 


41 
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shipping entered and cleared in 1893 was 5,556,709 tons in excess 
of 1868, but the increase has been wholly in sea-going vessels :— 


TOTAL NUMBER OF VESSELS (SEA GOING AND INLAND) ARRIVED 
AT AND DEPARTED FROM CANADIAN PORTS, (EXCLUSIVE OF 
COASTING VESSELS) IN EACH YEAR SINCE 1867. 








British. Canadian. Foreign. 





‘Year. 


No. | Register. | No- | Register. | No 












PETA PAP ARR POSER Eee 





518 L 
5.708.194 | 16,217,808 
6,08: 

















BESSENE 
3838883 











* Canadian vessels not distinguished. 


1087. The tendency towards larger vessels is naturally more 
marked among sea-going vessels than with those navigating in- 
land waters only. In 1 the average tonnage of sea-going ves- 
sels was 267 tons, and in 1893 it was 385 tons, while among 
vessels trading inland the average only rose from 216 tons to 223 
tons. The increase in the size of vessels is more plainly shown 
in connection with the ocean-going shipping of Montreal. 
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1088. The first ocean-going steamer arrived at Montreal in 
1853, in which year four arrived, of a total tonnage of 1,951 tons, 
and in the same year 248 ocean-going sailing vessels arrived, of 
a tonnage of 57,752 tons. In the next year, 1854, six steamers 
of 5,545 tons aggregate, 252 ocean-going sailing vessels of 65,365 
tons, and 4,251 inland vessels of 323,578 tons arrived at the port, 
making an aggregate tonnage of 394,488 tons, and the average 
tonnage of sea-going vessels 274 tons. In 1892, 38 years after, 
the total tonnage that arrived in Montreal was 2,086,307 tons, of 
which 1,036,707 tons belonged to sea-going vessels, 658 of which 
were steamers and 77 sailing vessels, the average tonnage of each 
sea-going vessel having increased to 1,410 tons. In 1880, 354 
steamers, 42 ships and 143 barques, sea-going vessels, arrived at 
Montreal. In 1892 the numbers respectively were 658, 8 and 21. 
The number of vessels that arrived at Montreal from the Mari- 
time Provinces in 1881 was 212, with a tonnage of 99,378. In 
1892 the number of vessels was 331 and the tonnage 280,958. 
The following gives the total number of sea-going vessels which 
arrived at the port of Montreal during the calendar year 1893 :— 


Number. Tonnage. 


Total steamers............. .... ........ .. 804 1,151,777 
‘© sailing vessels................. .......... 67 23,219 
Total ocean-going..... ..... .......... 871 1,174,996 


The total number of arrivals from the Maritime Provinces for 
the same period was 368 vesssels, with a tonnage of 326,934 tons ; 
of these 333 were steamers with a tonnage of 324,188 tons, and 
35 were sailing vessels with a tonnage of 2,746 tons. 


1089. The coasting trade of Canada is regulated by the Act 
chap. 83, Consolidated Statutes of Canada, which provides that 
no goods or passengers can be carried by water from one port in 
Canada to another except in British ships. This provision, how- 
ever, may be declared by the Governor General in Councit not 
to be applicable to the vessels of any country that allows British 
vessels to participate in its coasting trade on the same footing as 
its own national vessels. By different Orders in Council, the 
ships of the following countries have been admitted to the coast- 
ing trade of Canada, viz., Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Norway, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, Belgium and 
the Argentine Republic. 
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1090. The coasting trade of Canada is not included in any of 
the foregoing tables, but is given in the following one, since 1876, 
before which no returns were kept :— 
TONNAGE OF VESSELS, BRITISH AND FOREIGN, EMPLOYED IN 


THE COASTING TRADE, WHICH ARRIVED AT AND DEPARTED 
FROM CANADIAN PORTS, 1876-1893. 








‘Year. 





‘TonnacE. 





Scotia. ‘wick. 


British 
‘Columbia. 


Prince 











1,256,926) 1,097,431 
148,010] _ 959,702 


1,090,050 


‘865, 240) 
1,476,133} 
219605 

808, 648| 
3,141, 140] 
3,399,550) 


38,630, 883) 














1091. The following table shows the tonnage of and the nation- 
alities of steamers and of sailing vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada during the years 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893 :— 
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1092. In 1876, the British tonnage was 10,108,110 tons and 
that of foreign vessels 192,829 tons, or 1:9 per cent of the whole. 
In 1893 the tonnage of British vessels was 24,267,129 tons, and 
of foreign vessels, 311,994 tons, or I°3 per cent. The vessels of 
the Manitoba coasting trade are included in the final column, 
their tonnage in 1893 amounting tp 5,170 tons. 


1093. The following table gives the number and tonnage of 
sea-going vessels entered and cleared at the principal ports of 
the Dominion in 1893 :— 





VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. 












































Ports. _ : 
British. | Foreign. Total 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons 

Chicoutimi, Que........ 12 2,601 88 | 28 50 | 31,268 
Montrea 8......... 790 | 1,477,108 75 | 108,051 865 | 1,580,159 
Quebec, Que. . ..... .. 887 | 630,276 410 | 354,028 797 | 984,399 
Annapolis, N.S......... 74 8,099 23 8,938 97 17,032 
Baddeck, N.S.. ....... 89 17 398 36 | 16,267 125 | 93,665 
Canso, N.S... ....... 310 | 26.542 298 | 24.145 608 | 50, 
Cow Bay, N.S... ...... 126 48, 390 9 958 135 | 49,348 
Digby, N.S..... 36 8,867 94 6,488 130 10,355 
Glace Bay, N.S......... 1 44,164 15 1,766 154 45, 
Halifax, N.S.......... 1,872 | 1,139,841 355 | 199,025 | 2,227 | 1,388,861 
Liverpool, N.S ......... 1 393 450 39,300 590 57,693 
Lunenburg, N.S. 519 54.621 18 2,662 537 7 ,283 
Nortb Sydney, N.S..... 7 | 124,101 83 17,616 740 | 141,717 
Parrsboro’, N.S......... 293 64,462 23 20,354 246 84,816 
Pictou, N.S...... ..... 50 | 28181 30 | 21,170 80 | 44,351 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S.. 58 16,274 87 49,621 145 65,895 
River Hebert, N:S...... 126 15,523 108 16,930 294 |! 32,458 
Shelburne, N.S..... ... 95 | 19,868 586 | 49,069 681 | 68,937 
Sydney, N.S...... 000... 493 | 204.774 34 | 21,467 527 | 226,241 

indsor, N.S.......... 249 | 106,234 22 9,130 271 | 111,364 
Yarmouth, N.S......... 611 | 256,286 125 14, 965 736 | 271,251 
Baie Verte, N.B 7 4,782 36 22,161 43 26,943 
Chatham, N.B.......... 61 48,228 180 94,173 191 ! 187,401 
Dalhousie, N.B......... 14 2,948 57 33,409 71 | 36,352 
Hillsboro’, N.B... .... 114 25,314 187 38,700 251 59,014 
Newcastle, N.B......... 30,859 36 25,500 99 | 86,359 
Sackville, N.B..... er. 55 10,779 47 25,096 102 | 85,875 
Shediac, N.B . ...... 9 1.373 49 | 24.996 58 | 26,339 
St. Andrews, N.B ..... 184 17,536 | 1,400 | 201,326 | 1,584 | 218,862 
St. John, N.B.......... 2,939 | 513,620 980 | 602,716 | 3,869 | 1,116,386 
Comox, B.C...... .... 1,749 63,108 40 64.857 
Nanaimo, B.C.... ..... 110 | 113,728 982 | 674,294 | 1,092 | 788,022 
Vancouver, B.C........ 147 | 167,826 415 | 411,275 562 | 579,101 
Victoria, B.C . 380 | 157,554 | 1,190 | 1,089,978 | 1,570 | 1,247,532 


Charlottetown, P.E.I... 127 | 38,563 58 | | 47,000 185 | ” 85,563 


LE Etre 
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1094. The following is a statement of British and colonial ship- 
ping in 1890, 1891 and 1892. The figures are all taken from offi- 
cial sources :— 


SHIPPING IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN 1890, 1891 AND 1892, 
EXCLUSIVE OF COASTING TRADE. 








TOoNNAGE or Vessets ENTERED AND 
CLEARED. 


Cotony. 





1890, 1891. 1892. 









Tons. 


74,812,620 
1 043 
ee 





United Ki ee 
eed ipsdom. 


ox 


1,044,606 1 


CAES 


a8 
PEEEEEEEEE S34 


BENE 


838 


303,121 
229,968 
636 
138,141 nl 
86,209 
12414 | 115456 














+ Figures cannot be given owing to destruction of books in the great fire. 


Gibraltar and Malta being merely ports of call, it will be seen 
that no British possession outside of the United Kingdom has a 
larger shipping trade than Canada, though the combined ship- 
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ping of the Australasian colonies exceeds that of this country ; 
the latter figures, however, include the intercolonial trade. 


1095. The next table gives the tonnage of vessels trading to 
and from some of the principal foreign countries. It will be seen 
that, including the United Kingdom, Canada ranked fourteenth 
in 1891 among the countries of the world as regards the magni- 


tude of her shipping trade. 


SHIPPING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1889, 1890 AND 1891, EXCLUSIVE 


OF COASTING TRADE. 











| Towxace ov Vesseis ENTERED AND 








i CLEARED. 
Covnrnigs. — 

1889. 1890. |. 1891. 
Tons. 
31,602,876 
30,804, 921 
23,345,801 
23,149,754 




















* Exclusive of lake trade between the United States and Canada. 
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1096. The following table shows the number and tonnage of 
merchant vessels (both steam and sailing) owned by the principal 
countries of the world, according to the latest available returns. 
The figures have been taken partly from official sources, and 
partly from the Statesman’s Year Book :— 


REGISTERED TONNAGE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE 











WORLD. 
Countries. Vessels. Gross 
Tonnage. 
United Kingdom . ......... .... ........... ....... 21,528 8,644,754 
United States” ................ ........ ............ 24,388 4,764,921 
Sweden and Norway ...... .... .......... .... Less 11,693 1,908,740 
Canada............,.... ... . ........ .. .......... 7,010 1,064,214 
France. ... .....................,........ ceevene ae 15,047 948,079 
Italy . ........ ...........,.... ...... cece eee eres 6,617 825,7 5: 
Russia. ........... .......... .... . ................ 2,983 492, 
Spain ............,..euuie ous à suesnesses sous 1,679 614,921 
Australasia .......... . ... . ....... .... .......... 2,823 367,177 
Netherlands .................. ........ ...... ....... 621 292,301 
Austria-Hungary ............... cee) case ees 325 202, 
Denmark ................. ..... .... ............... 3,607 310,952 
TBECB. ...... nee à + ous ovosse  eossssss 5,780 268,799 
Portugal ................. .............. .... 208 91,783 
UM... cece eue ne ones twee eee eee eens 55 905 
Turkey. .... .......... ... ........................ 947 238,981 
China ......... ... 1 cee lee cece cee ceeeeeceees 174 
Japan ...................... .. ss 1,442 145,725 





* Including licensed and enrolled vessels. 


1097. If registered tonnage alone is strictly taken, Canada will 
take fourth place in the above table and the United States the 
fifth place, but as Canadian vessels engaged in the lake and river 
trade are on the registry books of this country, while those be- 
longing to the United States, and engaged in the same trade, are 
only either licensed or enrolled, the latter, for the purposes of 
comparison, have been included in registered tonnage. The 
United States mercantile marine has declined very much of late 
years, and the registered tonnage proper was in 1892 only 994,675 
tons, comprising 1,532 vessels. In 1856, 75°2 per cent of the for- 
eign trade of the country was carried in United States bottoms, 
while in 1893 the proportion was only 12°16 per cent ; the value 
carried having increased in the meantime from $641,694,000 to 
$1,626,082,075. 
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1098. As early as 1723 ship-building was a branch of industry 
in Canada, six merchant ships and two men of war having been 
built in the colony during that year. In 1752 a 74-gun ship was 
built at Cape Diamond, Quebec, but it was wrecked in the launch- 
ing. In 1810 no less than 26 vessels, having an aggregate ton- 
nage of 5,836 tons, were built in the provinces. In 1812, 
vessels were built at Quebec. In 1830-31 the “ Royal William,” 
—the first steam-driven vessel that ever crossed the Atlantic— 
was constructed in the “Cove,” Quebec, and supplied with ma- 
chinery in Montreal. 

From these small beginnings sprang Canada’s fleet, now num- 
bering over 7,000 vessels. 


1099. On July 1st, 1867, when the Confederation was created, 
there were 5,693 vessels with a registered tonnage of 767,654 tons, 
on the registry of shipping. 

In December, 1874, the registry contained 6,930 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 1,158,363 tons. 

In December, 1877, the registry held the names of 7,362 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 1,310,468 tons. 

The next two years saw the culmination of the development 
of our marine. In 1878 there were 7,469 vessels, with 1,333,015 
tons, and in 1879 there were 7,471 vessels, with 1,332,094 tons. 


1100. In 1867 the steamers on the registry numbered 335, with 
a tonnage of 45,766 tons. In 1874 there were 634 steamers, of 
a gross tonnage of 122,836 tons. In 1883 the steamers numbered 
1,006, with a gross tonnage of 203,539 tons; in 1886, 1,198 
steamers, and gross tonnage, 257,818 tons; in 1889, 1,348 
steamers, and gross tonnage, 205,632 tons ; in 1892, 1,500, with 
a gross tonnage of 234,711 tons; in 1893, 1,538 steamers, with 
241,172 tons gross. Apparently, the steamers were more in ton- 
nage in 1886 than they have been since. Probably, this arose 
from the transfer of ocean steamers from the Canadian to the 
British Registry—a process which goes on from year to year, 
more or less, and in some years more than in others—unaccom- 
panied, however, by change in ownership. 
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1101. Analysis of the returns at different periods gives the 
following results in net tonnage :— 


1867. 1873. 1888. 1892. 




















Description of Vessel. |——— -——— | - —_—_ | 
Ton- - Ton- 
No. nage. No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. nage. 
—|— _— D 
Steam lifts............1.....1........ 69 2 rs rn 
Steamers......00..0.. : "$85|"" 45,766] 558| _68,760|1,006|  208,839|1,500] 144,848 
Ships. ..... ... ..... 164| 168,612 205} 228,005! 196| 250,865) 193] 179,300 
Barkentines, brigs, 
barks and brigantines.|1,051| 301,9431,180|  498,157| 949] 519,067] 495| 286,194 
Schooners........ .... 8.471| 191,080/3,642|  218,169/4,048|  173,433/3,897| 248,247 
Sl00PS................ 61l 3,686) 45 2168] 231| 19798] 269] 16,904 
Barges.......... .. .. 348! 95,258 912| 101,356] 766!  94,467| 541| 81601 
WB. ee cccceccees 65, 5,940 986| 70 5,668| 78| 6,570 
Wood-boats........... 121) 7,193} 190; 11,008} 89 5,549 73) 4 
Yachts ...... ........k....l........ 8 78l 9 175 
ot rigged............ 77,77 8,1761.....|.......... 11 742| 13] 6% 
Smacks and yawla.....|l.... j........h....).... eee 129, 5 60 
Cutters ..............1..... Vee eee leseccleccce cocclocscolaccccceces 3 12 
Not described........|..... | we cncccclecccalececeseecelecees | esse 3 $44 
Dredges …............1.....1........1....1..... LT... . 1 62 
Totals.......... 5,698| 767,654|6,783| 1,078,718 7 1,267,39417,010| 964,351 


* These figures differ from those given on pages 652 and 658, the above being net 
tonnage, and the others gross tonnage, of steamera. 


Comparing 1892 with 1883, the analysis shows that the de- 
crease has been 303,043 tons ; that steamers decreased by 58,691 
tons; ships by 71,665 tons ; barkentines, brigs, barks and briga- 
tines by 232,863 tons, and barges by 12,866 tons ; that among in- 
creases are schooners, with an increase of 69,814 tons, and sloops, 
with 3,106 tons of an increase ; that schooners are increasing in 
size, the average schooner in 1892 having a registered tonnage 
of 61 tons against 43 tons in 1883, and that the barge and the 
wood-boat are slowly retreating before other conveyances of a 
better type. 


1102- The ships of 1892 averaged 1,457 tons each; those of 
1883 averaged 1,280 tons ; of 1873, 1,088 tons, and of 1867, 1,028 
tons. 


1103. The class of vessels designated barks, barkentines, brigs 
and brigantines averaged in 1867 290°14 tons ; in 1873, 422°16; 
in 1883, §46'95 tons, and in 1892, 578°17 tons. 
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1104. By provinces the changes which have taken place are 
shown in the following table :— 





























VESSELS. 

PROVINCES. 1867. 1878. 1883. 1892. 
No. | Ton- | No. Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. Ton- 
nage. nage. 
Ontario......... 481; 66,969! 681] 89,111] 1,188! 140,972) 1,845] 141,138 
Quebec PT 1,299! 147,001] 1,842! 214,043! 1,733) 216,671! 1,409| 162,428 
ew Brunswick.| 826} 200,717! 1,149 277,850) 1,107 906! ‘950! 183,526 
Nova Scotia. 8,087! 352.917] 2.801| 449,701! 3037| 541,716] 2,730) 424,818 
P. E Island. ....|......|.... 0-0: 280|  38918| 241; 49,416] 197] 22,721 
B. Columbia | .. CII 30 4,095 94 9,046, 297! 23.558 
Manitoba... 1.212211... 24 2,778; 82 6,162 
Total 5,698 767,054 6,788 1,073,718 7,374 1,267,994 7,010! 964,351 

! 


1105. From 1873 to 1883 all the provinces gained in tonnage. 
From 1883 to January, 1892, Ontario just about held her own. 
British Columbia made large gains, while Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island lost heavily, Prince 
Edward Island most of all, the decrease in that province amount- 
ing to 54 per cent, against 42 per cent in New Brunswick, 25 per 
cent in Quebec, and 21 per cent in Nova Scotia. 


1106. The steamers’ tonnage in 1892 was divided among the 
provinces in the following proportion :—Ontario, 41°I per cent ; 
Quebec, 32°3 per cent ; British Columbia, 10°0 per cent ; Nova 
Scotia, 7°9 per cent ; New Brunswick, 3'8 per cent; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 2 per cent ; Manitoba, 2°6 per cent. 


1107. The tonnage of sailing vessels is distributed proportion- 
ately as follows :—Nova Scotia, 50°5 per cent ; New Brunswick, 
21-7 per cent ; Quebec, 14°2 per cent; Ontario, 9°8 per cent ; 
Prince Edward Island, 2°4 per cent; British Columbia, 1-2 per 
ward Island, 2 per cent ; Manitoba, 2°6 per cent. 


1108. On 31st December, 1893, there were on the registry 7,113 
vessels with a registered net tonnage of 912,539 tons. Of these 
1,538 were steamers. The number of vessels of all kinds in- 
creased by 103. The tonnage decreased by 51,812 tons. The 
number of new vessels registered during the year was 362, with 
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a tonnage of 28,440 tons. The number sold during the year was 
43, of a tonnage of 29,150 tons. 


1109. The following is a statement of the number and tonnage 
of wrecked Canadian vessels, 1884-1893 (calendar years) :— 


YRrAR | Number. | | Tonnage. 
2 __ 
1884. . 138 31,302 
1885.. .... ... eue... 120 33,634 
1886. . À 173 56.220 
1887... .. ... eee. eee. ee eee ee. .... 115 40,346 
1888.. ......... .. . ee... cee ee... 94 22, 897 
1889... . . .... eee. be wee. 109 33,488 
1890.. ... ...... | 103 25,454 
1891... ee eee OO. eee ees 176 32, 800 
1892... ns... ee eesucee.eee eee ce... 72 22.728 
1898... .. ..... ee... ce. | 85 27,228 
Total... .......... cece .. 1, 18 | 326,097 


1110. According to the returns published by the Department 
of Marine, there were entered in the Shipping Registry of the 
Dominion, from Ist January, 1884, to 31st December, 1893, 2,838 
vessels, with a tonnage of 391,525 tons. 

According to the special return, name by name, of the vessels 
on the registry, in 1883, there were 7,374 vessels, with 1,267,394 
tons, on 31st December, 1883. 

This gives a total of 10,212 vessels, of 1,658,919 tons. Deduct- 
ing from this total the vessels sold, as per trade returns (381 ves- 
sels of 190,506 tons), and the vessels wrecked (1,185 vessels of 
326,097 tons), and there remain 8,646 vessels, of 1,142,316 tons. 

The number given on the registry of 1893 is 7,113 vessels, of 
912,539 tons, showing a difference of 1,533 vessels and 229,777 
tons. 

If the returns of the Customs Department be correct, then 
these 1,533 vessels have been transferred from Canadian registry 
to British registry, ownership continuing to be vested in Can- 
adians, 


1111. There are four graving docks in Canada, three belonging 
to the Federal Government and one owned by a company. The 
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owing statement shows the dimensions of these graving 
docks :— 


cine 


WIDTH RISE or 
Water 


-— on ——— 











Name. Length. 














Sills 
At At At . Sprin . 
coping. jentrance| bottom. Bie Leap tide. 
Ft. Ft. Ft. ‘Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft. 
Esquimalt..... 430 90 65 41 * 7 to 10 5to8 
ton ..... 280 79 55 47 1 a 
Lévis.......... 445 100 62 73 18 13 
Halifax....... 585 102 89} 72 30 6 8 


* At ordinary spring tide. + Height of water varies 34 feet. 


1112. The Esquimalt Dock, in British Columbia, is the first 
built on the Pacific coast. It was finished in June, 1886. The 
Levis Dock was finished in 1887, and was the first in the St. 
Lawrence River. The graving dock at Kingston was finished in 
November, 1891, and serves the shipping in Lake Ontario and 
the River St. Lawrence. These three belong to the Government 
of Canada. 


1113. The Halifax Graving Dock was opened September 2oth, 
1889, and is the largest on this continent. It can be adapted to 
vessels 601 feet long. The “Teutonic” is 582 feet, and the 
“ Campania” and “ Lucania” are each 620 feet in len 

For 20 years from the completion, the company owning it have 
subsidies from the Imperial and the Canadian Governments, and 
en ane city of Halifax, amounting in all to about $30,000 

I 


À 
1114. The three Government docks cost for construction as 
under :— 


Lévis 910,000 
* Including $243,338 (£50,000 stg. ) contributed by the Imperial Government. 


1115. The number of vessels which used the docks from their 
opening to June, 1893, was: Esquimalt, 102; Kingston, 74 ; 
res à 
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1116. During 1893 the expenditure and repairs for the Esqui- 
malt Dock amounted to $13,197, and the receipts to $23,204 ; for 
the Kingston Dock the net revenue was $6,196 ; for the Levis 
Dock, expenditure, $8,470, receipts, $13,306. 


1117. In the United States, the largest docks have 26 feet of 
water on the sill. In England, the Naval Dock-yards at Chatham 
contain 7 docks, with from 31% to 33 feet of water on the sills. 
At Portsmouth there are nine dry-docks having from 33% to 
41% feet of water ; at Devonport there are 3 docks, with 273, to 
35% feet of water; at Queenston there are two docks, with 
3274 feet. The two private docks at Tilbury have respectively 
40 and 35 feet of water. Russia has three large docks at Cron- 
stadt capable of holding the largest vessels, ‘France has on the 
north coast, at Havre, two dry-docks, each with 28 12 feet of 
water on the sills ; at Cherbourg there are three docks with 30 
feet and one with 37 feet of water. On the south coast, at Tou- 
lon, there are two docks with 30 feet of water each, and two with 
32% feet of water each. Spain has a Government dock at Ferrol 
with 3234 feet of water on the sill. Italy has two docks at Genoa 
with 28 and 31 feet respectively, and 2 at Spezzia with 33 each 
and two with 30 feet ; one at Taranto with 32% feet, and one 
at Venice with 28 feet of water. Austria has two docks at Pola 
with 2734 feet and 32 feet. Turkey has a dock at Constantinople 
with 30 feet, and England has in Malta two docks with 33% and 
35 % feet of water. 





CHAPTER XV. 


MCXVIII. Postal System before Confederation. —MCXIX. Dominion System. — 
MCXX. Postage Races —MCXXI. Reciprocity with the United States. 
—MCXXIII. The Postal Union and Conferences.—MCXXVII. Extent of 
the Union.—MCXXVIII. Central Office of Union.—MCXXIX. Postal 
Matter and Rates in Union.—MCXXX. Post Offices in Dominion and 
Letters.—MCXXXI. New Offices and Increased Business —MCXXXII. 
Books, Papers, &c.—MCXX XIII. Newspapers Exempt.—MCXXXIV. 
Post Offices by Provinces —MCXXXV. Letters by Provinces.— 
MCXXXVII. Postal Revenue and Expenditure.—MCXXXVIII. Excess 
of Expenditure.— MCXX XIX. Stamps Issued.—MCXL. Growth of Postal 
Operations. -MCXLI. Cost per mile—MCXLII. City Deliveries. — 
MCXLIV. Registered Letters —MCXLV. Dead Letter Office. — 
MCXLVII Money Orders.—MCXLIX. Money Order Offices. —MCL. 
Revenue from Orders.—MCLI. Where Payable.—MCLII. Transactions 
with other Countries. —MCLV. Transatlantic Mails —MCLVI. Transpa- 
cific Mails -—MELVII West Indian Mails.—MCLVIII. Post Offices and 
Correspondence in different Countries. —MCLIX. Government Telegraph 
Lines.—MCLX. Length of the Lines.—MCLXI. Lines in Provinces.— 
MCLXII. Subsidized Lines —MCLXIII. Earnings and Expenses.— 
MCLXVII. Telegraph Companies.—MCLXVIII. Rates for Messages. — 
MCLXIX. Telegraph Mileage of the World.—MCLXX. Telegraphs in 
principal Countries. —MCLXXI. Government Control of Telegraphs.— 
MCLXXII. International Telegraphic Union.—MCLXXIII. Laying Sub. 
marine Cables.—MCLXXIV. State Systems in 1875.—MCLXXV. Private 
Companies. —MCLXXVII. Government Cables in 1889.—MCLXXVIII. 
Companies Lines—MCLXXIX. Total Mileage. —MCLXXXI. Canadian 
Cables.—MCLXXXIV. The Telephone System.—MCLXXXV, Mileage, 
Instruments and Messages.—MCLXXXVI. First Canadian Telephone. — 
MCLXXXVIL Telephones in Foreign Countries.—MCLXXXVIII. The 
System in France.—MCLXXXIX. Canada and United States. 


1118. By an Act of the Imperial Parliament, 12-13 Vic. (1851), 
chap. 66, the management of the postal systems in the colonies 
of British North America was transferred to the various provin- 
cial authorities, and up to the time of Confederation each pro- 
vince controlled its own system, under its own laws and regula- 
tions. | 


1119. After Confederation these various laws were allowed to 
remain in force until the 1st April, 1868, when the Post Office 
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Act, 31 Vic. (1868), chap. 10, came into effect, establishing uni- 
form rates and regulations for the Dominion. 


1120. These latter, which since that date, have been changed 
from time to time, are now as follow :—General letter rate, 3 
cents per ounce or under ; letters for local delivery, where there 
is a free delivery, 2 cents per ounce or under ; letters for local 
delivery, where not delivered free, I cent per ounce or under. 
Registration fee, 5 cents. Letter cards, 3 cents. Post cards, 1 
cent. Newspapers, books, &c., generally, I cent per 4 ounces. 
Parcels, 6 cents per 4 ounces. ‘Fifth class matter (parcels open 
to inspection), I cent per ounce. 


1121. In 1875 an agreement was made with the United States, 
by which a common rate of postage between the two countries 
was adopted, each country retaining all money collected, and no 
accounts being kept between the two post offices in regard to 
international correspondence. 


1122. An agreement which came into effect on rst March, 1888, 
and specially provided for the establishment of an exchange of 
general articles of merchandise, open to inspection, between the 
two countries, subject to certain regulations, for the protection 
of customs, with respect to articles liable to duty, superseded the 
agreement of 1875, but all the principal provisions were retained. 
The internal postage rates of each country generally govern, and 
official correspondence entitled to pass free in one country is de- 
livered free in the other. 


1123. The Universal Postal Union was formed at a conference 
held at Berne in 1874, and the first treaty was signed on goth 
October, in that year ; the countries represented being the sev- 
eral countries of Europe, the United States and Egypt. This 
treaty came into force on 1st July, 1875. The object of the union 
was to form all the countries of the world into one single postal 
territory, and to establish, as far as possible, uniform reduced rates 
of postage, and also to further the interchange of correspond- 
ence, by arranging that every country should be bound to convey 
the mails of other countries by its land or sea services at the low- 
est possible rates. 


‘1124. The next postal conference was held in Paris in May, 
1878, when the Dominion of Canada was admitted a member 
from the following rst July, and letters, newspapers and other 
printed matter, samples and patterns, became subject to uniform 
postage rates and regulations for all places in Europe, and for 
all other countries that were members of the union. The exist- 
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ing postal arrangements with the United States were allowed to 
remain undisturbed, being of a more liberal and advantageous 
character than the ordinary regulations of the treaty. At this 
meeting the regulations of the Treaty of 1874 were revised and 
embodied in a convention which came into force on 1st April, 


1870. 


1125. The third conference was held at Lisbon, in February, 
1885, and Canada was represented by the delegates of the British 
post office. No material change was made in the convention of 


1870. 


1126. The fourth conference was held at Vienna, in May, 1801, 
and Canada was represented by the High Commissioner at Lon- 
don, Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. G.C.M.G. At this meeting 
the admission of the Australasian colonies was agreed upon, and 
those countries joined the union on Ist October, 1891. A num- 
ber of measures, all tending towards facilitating the transmission 
of correspondence, were agreed upon. The next meeting will be 
held at Washington, D.C., United States. 


1127. The union now includes almost every, civilized country 
in the world, being composed of the following :—The whole of 
Europe ; the whole of America ; in Asia—Russia in Asia, Tur- 
key in Asia, Persia, British India (Hindustan), Burmah and the 
postal establishments at Aden, Mascat and Guadur) Japan, Siam, 
the’ British, French, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese colonies and 
the British, French, German and Japanese postal establishments 
in China and Corea. In Africa—Egypt, Algeria, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Liberia, Congo Free State, the Azores, Madeira, the postal estab- 
lishments of India and France at Zanzibar, the French, Italian, 
Portugese and Spanish colonies, some of the British colonies, the 
Orange Free State, all the territories under the protectorate of 
Germany, and the French postal establishment at Tamatave 
(Madagascar). In Australasia and Oceanica—the British colon- 
ies on the continent, Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, British and 
German New Guinea, Hawaii, the Marshall Islands and the 
French, Dutch and Spanish colonies. 


1128. A central office, under the name of the “ Bureau Inter- 
national de l’Union Postale,” has been established at Berne, at 
the cost of the various countries composing the Union. At the 
time that the Treaty of Berne came into force, 1st July, 1875, 
the jurisdiction of the Union extended over an area of about 
14,293,750 square miles, with upwards of 350 millions of inhab- 
itants, whereas it now extends over an area of 37,087,500 square 
miles and 975 millions of inhabitants. 
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1129. The number of pieces of postal matter distributed over 
the whole area of the Union during 1891 was computed at 8,390 
million of letters ; 1,660 millions of postal cards ; 6,460 millions 
of papers, printed matter and official documents ; 140 millions 
of samples ; 45 millions of registered letters, with a declared value 
of $8,935,900,000 ; 300 millions of money orders and postal 
credits, with a value of $3,068,700,000, making a total of 17,270 
millions of pieces of mail matter. The prevailing rates among 
Postal Union countries are: 5 cents per 14 ounce and under for 
letters, 2 cents for postal cards and 1 cent per 2 ounces for news- 
papers, books, &c. The registration fee is 5 cents.* 


1130. The following table gives the number of post offices in 
the Dominion, and the estimated number, and number per head, 
of letters and post cards sent in each year, from Ist July, 1867, 
to 30th June, 1893 :— 

NUMBER OF POST OFFICES IN CANADA, AND ESTIMATED NUMBER 


AND NUMBER PER HEAD OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS SENT, 
1868 TO 1893. 














Number, Esrnsaren NUMBER SENT. Number 

Year EnneD' of | _——— —— of 
30TH JUNE. ot | Registered Free otal Post , Letters 

ces, tters r 
| ; Letters. Letters. P osted. Cards. ; ead. 
1868.... ....; 3.638 704,750 733,000 | 18,100,000 |........ ... ' 837 
1869.. ... ...1 3,756 | 850,000 874,000 21,920,000 |...... ..... 6°42 
1870.......... 3,820 : 1,000,000 1,034,000 ,500,000 1.... ....... | 709 
1871. .. ....| 3,943 , 1,100,000 1,218,000 050,000 |.... ... .. | 17°69 
1872....... .. 4,135 | 1,280,000 1,125,000 | +30,600,000 |.. ........ 8°47 
1873.......... 4,518 1,377,000 1,091,000 | +34,579,000 |............ 9°43 
1874.. 4,706 , 1,562,900 1,432, 200 308,500 1............ 10° 2 
1875... 4,892 ' 1,750,000 | 1,290,000 | +42,000,000 |..... ...... | 10°81 
1876.......... 5,015 1,774,000 1,059,292 1,800, 000 4,646, 000 1 10°58 
1877.......... 5,161 , 1,842,000 1,096,000 41,510,000 5,450, 000 10:34 
1878.......... 5,378 : 1,980,000 1,250,000 44,000,000 6,455,000 10°78 
1879.... ..... 5, 1,940,000 1,384,000 43,900,000 6,940,000 10°39 
1880.......... 5,773 2, 040,000 1,464,000 | 45,800,000 7,800,000 10°86 
1881... 5, 2,253, 000 1,838, 000 | 48,170,000 | . 9,640,000 11°11 
1882......... 6,171 2,450,000 2,390,000 56,200,000 : 11,300,000 12°82 
1883.......... 6, 2,650,000 2,600,000 | 62,800,000 , 12,940,000 14°16 
1884.......... 6, 3,000,000 2,824,000 : 66,100,000 ' 13,580,000 14°74 
1885... ...... 7; 3,060,000 2,960,000 | 68,400,000 | 13,800,000 15°07 
1886... ....... 7,295 | 3,400,000 ! 3,310,000 : 71,000,000 . 15, 109,000 18°47 
1887... ...... i 7,634 3,560,000 | 3,160,000 74,300,000 ' 16,356,000 16°02 
1888.......... | 7,671 3,580,000 3,500,000 | 80,200,000 : 16,586,000 | 17°11 
1889.......... 7,838 3,649,000 3,872,000 92,668,000 19,355,000 ; 19°55 
1890..." | 7913 | 3,280,000 | 3,870,000 | 94,100,000 : 19,480,000 . 19°63 
1891.......... | 8,061 3,292, 000’ 4,078,000 97,975,000 | 20,300,000 | 20°21 
1892. 0001 | 8,288 | 3,286,700 | 4,606,000 | 102,850,000 | 20,815,000 ' 20-97 
1893.......... 8,477 3, 254,000 | 4,723,000 ' 196,290,000 | 22,790,000 21°42 





* Almanach de Gotha, 1894. + Including post cards. 
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1131. During the past year 189 new offices were opened, and 
the total number of offices is now considerably more than double 
the number at Confederation, there having been an increase of 
4,839. As compared with 1892, there was a decrease of 32,700 
in the number of registered letters, and an increase of 117,000 in 
that of free letters, and 3,440,000 in the total number of letters 
sent. Considering that the privilege of free postage was taken 
away from members of the Dominion Civil Service, early in 1892, 
the increase in the number of free letters is surprising. The de- 
crease in the number of registered letters is due, no doubt, to the 
increased registration fee. The increase in the total number of 
letters sent was rather less than in the previous year, but too 
much importance must not be attached to fluctuations in these 
figures, for, as the total number is derived from an average 
struck four times a year, it may well be that the circumstances 
prevailing at the times of enumeration have a tendency to 
abnormally increase or diminish the figures then obtained. The 
total number sent was nearly six times the number sent in the 
first year of Confederation ; while the number of letters per head 
of estimated population is now almost four times what it was in 
1868. Post cards, which were first issued in 1871, have now 
reached the large total of 22,790,000, the increase over 1892 
being 1,975,000, as compared with an increase of 515,000 in 1892 
over 1891. 


1132. The next table gives the number of newspapers, books, 
periodicals and parcels sent during the same period :— 


NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, BOOKS, CIRCULARS, PARCELS, &c., 
1868 TO 1898. 





Newspapers | | 











and Newspapers 
Periodicals an Buoks, 
YEAR ted Periodicals | Circulars. Number 
ENDED. otherwise posted (Samples and| Parcels. Total. Sd 
H. than from Office atterns, ead. 
JUNE. from Office of 
of Publication. 
Publication. 
1868. .... | 18,860,000 |... ........!...... 24,800 | 18,884,800 5°60 
1869.. .... 18,700,000 |............'...... ..... | 38,720 | 18,738,720 | 5°49 
1870. -| 20,150,000 |............1...... .. 51,844 | 20,201,844 5°85 
1871..... 22, 250,000 ere | 64,160 | 22,314,160 | 6°34 
1872....... 24,400,000 |. Joctttt eee ! , 24,495, 200 6°78 
1873. 25,480,000 |........ .. ..... 1 112,300 | 25,592,300 6°98 
1874...... 29,000,000 | 102,800 | 29,102,800 7°61 
1875.. ... $1,300,000 |............ vee vus | 131,352 | 31,431,352 8°08 
1876.... .. 38,549,000 | ........... 1 4,539,912 70,724 | 43,159,636 | 10°09 
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NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, BOOKS, CIRCULARS, PARCELS, &c.’ 
1868 TO 1893—Concluded. 














Newspapers | 
and | Newspapers | 
Yan | Periodicals | and Books, 
ENDED Periodicals | Circulars, [Number 
fora | otherwise | | posted  |Samples and] Parce. | Total | per 
Jong. than | from Office | Patterns, lead. 
from Office of &c. 
of Publication. 
Publication. 
10°09 
11-02 
11.49 
000 11.9 
6,000,000) 12.60 
18.33 
14.06 
14:87 
15.36 
16.75 
18.5 
182 
18.54 
18.43 
18.6 
18.91 
93,340,116] 18.81 




















+ Tocluding books, cireulars, samples, Patterns, &0. Dhs, deed 
Including packages printers’ copy, pl ogra Is, insurance policies 
and paren re DNS 


1133. In the figures in the first column for the years 1868 to 
1877, inclusive, are included all newspapers and periodicals sent 
by mail, whether from the office of publication or otherwise. In 
1877 a change was made in the regulations, and all newspapers, 
periodicals, &c., sent from the office of publication, were carried 
at the rate of 1 cent per pound, and the number carried has, since 
that date, been estimated in the above table at nine newspapers 
to one pound. By an Act that came into operation on the 1st 
June, 1882, all such newspapers were entirely exempted from 
postage, and have since been carried free of charge, and, as no 
attempt is now made to ascertain the number so carried, the 
figures given for the years 1883 to 1893, inclusive, can only be 
considered as an approximate estimate, and the probability is that 
they are below the mark. The rearrangement of the retums of 
periodicals, books, &c., furnished by the Post Office Department, 
unfortunately prevents any comparison with former years. There 
was a decrease in the number of parcels sent out of 2,660. 
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1134. In proportion to area, the post offices are distributed as 
follow :— 


Prince Edward Island ......... .. 1 post office to 6 sq. miles. 
Nova Scotia ......... pe eceaeeeevere 1 “ 13 

New Brunswick ....... eee vee . 1 “6 25 * 
Ontario ............ .. Lecce ceeeeee 1 “ 73 “ 
Quebec. ........................ .. 1 ss 149  ‘ 
Manitoba .................. ...... 1 ‘6 178 “ 
British Columbia ..... ............ 1 “s 1,750 “ 
The Territories.................... 1 ‘6 6,876 “ 


1135. The number of letters and post cards sent in the several 
provinces during the last six years, as estimated in the official re- 
ports, is given in the following table :— 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS, BY | 
PROVINCES, 1888 TO 1893. 





EstTimMATED NUMBER SENT. 








jar Number! — 





of Post No. of 

PRovINoES. | 30th | Offices. |Register'd| Free | plotal | Post | Letters 
. Letters. | Letters. P cated Cards. H° 

ead. 

1888 | 2,927 | 2,050,000! 2,600,000! 43,500,000 11,000,000 21°12 

1889 | 2,971 | 2,084,000; 2,908,000] 49,887,000, 12,671,000' 23°99 

Ontario 1890 | 2,997 | 1,880,000; 2,853,000} 50,500,000 12,700,000; 24:07 

---+1 1 1891 | 3,026 | 1,833,000] 3,100,000] 53,000,000! 13,175,000; 25°03 

1892 | 3,060 | 1,900,000! 3,600,000) 56,000,000] 18,500,000} 26°20 

1893 | 3,058 | 1,830,000) 3,700,000 57,500,000] 15,175,000} 26°63 

1888 ; 1,385 820,000!  400,000)"18,300,000| 3,150,000} 12°61 

1889 | 1,423 824,000! 437,000! 22,487,000) 3,811,000; 15°31 

1890 | 1,429 760,000] 440,000] 22,800,000) 3,850,000; 15-42 

se... 1891 | 1,441 770,000, 420,000) 23,100,000! 3,950,000{ 15°48 

1892 | 1,486 670,000: 390,000! 22,750,000, 3,800,000) 15°11 

1893 | 1,533 680,000 386,000! 23,250,000! 3,950,000; 15°30 

1888 | 1,372 193,000 128,000] 6,200,000] 1,000,000} 13°85 

1889 ; 1,399 ,000 146,000] 6,721,000} 1,266,000| 14°98 

Nova Scotia, 4 | 1890 | 1 403 160,000 170,000! 6,900,000, 1,280,000, 15°34 

ove 1891 | 1,431 66,000 165,000! 7,100,000} 1,330,000| 15°75 

1892 | 1,481 180,000: 164,000! 7,600,000! 1,500,000} 16:82 

1893 | 1,534 180,000 168,000! 7,850,000! 1,440,000, 17°34 

1888 | 1,070 140,000! 125,000] 4,750,000) 756,000) 14°78 

1889 | 1,085 146,000) 127,000! 5,173,000| 813,000; 16:10 

N. Brunswick] | 1890 | 1,089 133,000! 147,000! 5,200,000} 840,000} 16°18 

1891 | 1,101 129,000 42,000! 5,300,000! 860,000! 16:50 

| 1502 | 1,123 132,000 48,000| 5,400,000} 900,000! 16°81 

1893 | 1,138 134,000 152,000! 5,500,000! 920,000! 17°12 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS, BY 
- PROVINCES, 1888 TO 1898—Concluded. 


SS 


ESTIMATED NUMBER SENT. 





Year 
N umber|———_ 
PROVINCES. ended of Post No. of 
June. Offices. Registered] Free Total Post | Letters 


Letters 
Letters. | Letters. Posted. Cards. LS 


9-63 

L 10°21 

PE Island. / | 1890 320 28,000| 1,100,000! : 145,000} 19-08 
. &. 1 | 1891 324 32, 29,000| 1,125,000} 150,000! 10°31 
1892 339 31,700] 86,000! 1,200,000| 170,000; 11:00 

1893 347 30, 29,000| 1,190,000} 160,000! 10-91 

1888 129 75,000! 90,000! 1,900,000! 120,000! 24:34 

1889 144 65,000! 76,000! 2,126,000! 131,000] 24°41 

B. Columbia. / | 1890 151 70,000! 75,000! 2,200,000! 135 93°58 
1891 167 82,000] 72,000! 2,450,000] 175, 24°52 
1892 187 95,000} 88,000} 3,100,000] 225,000, 28°97 

1893 219 | 110,000 110,000! 3,400,000} 275,000] 29-67 

1888 484 | 272,000! 127,000! 4,500,000] 460,000| 20:83 

Manitoba, 1889 501 | 295,000] 149,000! 5,210,000| 520, 92°83 
Keewatin & | | 1890 523 | 245,000 157,000! 5,400,000} 530,000, 22°38 
North-west || 1891 571 | 280,000 150,000! 5,900,000| 660,000! 23°18 
Territories. || 1892 612 | 278,000] 180,000! 6,800,000] 720,000} 25°20 
1893 646 | 290,000| 178,000! 7,600,000} 870,000] 2661 








1136. The number of letters per head increased in every pro- 
vince, with the exception of the province of Prince Edward Island, 
but the figures being only estimated on averages, cannot be con- 
sidered as anything but approximate, and are, probably, generally 
under the mark, as the present system of enumeration is not cal- 
culated to do full justice to the correspondence of the country. 
British Columbia and Ontario have the largest correspondence in 
proportion to population, Manitoba and the Territories coming 
next, while the proportion is lowest in Prince Edward Island and 
Quebec. 


1137. The following table gives the gross postal revenue and 
expenditure for every year since Confederation, and the propor- 
tion each year per head of population :— 
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POSTAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF CANADA FROM 
































1868 TO 1893. 
expendi AMOUNT PER 
Year ENDED 30TH Expendi. |Expenditure) RAD. 
Revenue. in excess of | ——. 
Jone. ture. | "Revenue, | Rev. | Expen- 
enue. | diture. 
s s 8 cts.) $ cts. 
1,024,710 2,850 | 030] 0 31 
973,066 106,772 0 2 0 32 
1,010,767 144,493 | 029] 0 38 
1,079,767 191,238 | 081] 0 36 
1,193,062 176,100 0 33 0 88 
1,406,984 146,619 | 038| 04 
1,476,207 219.272 | 039] 0 44 
1,536,509 836,731 | 040] 0 48 
1484}886 474,871 | 0 38] 0 50 
1,501,134 574,483 03 0 52 
1,620,022 490, 040 0 52 
1,534,363 632,902 | 037] 002 
1,648,017 638,593 039 054 
1,767,953 665,286 | 041] 0 54 
2.022.098 437,258 | 046| 0 56 
2,264.384 423,009 0561 061 
2,330,741 600,646 0 52 0 65 
2,400,062 697,820 | 058 | 068 
2,469,379 911,050 054 0 74 
2,603,255 854,845 0 56 075 
2,761,189 782,258 | 0 | 075 
2,984,222 761,817 0 63 079 
3,223,615 717,081 | 067] 0 82 
8,374, 645,852 | 070| 088 
3,542,611 663,374 | 072] 0 86 
3,696,062 647,696 | 074] 088 














1138. The expenditure has exceeded the revenue continuously 
during the last twenty-six years, but the excess of expenditure has 
been decreasing during recent years, having been $15,678 less 
than in 1892. The revenue, which has been steadily increasing 
for several years, showed a further increase of $153,451. _ It is 
estimated that the annual loss through the free transmission of 
newspapers cannot be less than $100,000. When the long dis- 
tances that have to be covered in this country are considered, as 
well as the comparatively scanty population of many parts of it, 
particularly in the North-west Territories and British Columbia, 
it will easily be understood that it must be some time yet before 
the revenue can either balance or exceed the expenditure. The 
successful development of the country has required, and will for 
some years, require continual additions to and extensions of the 
postal system, and in order to provide postal facilities proportion- 
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ate to the progress of settlement, it is, from time to time, necessary 
to establish offices, the expenditure for which must, for a number 
of years, be in excess of the revenue derived therefrom. The im- 
portance, however, of carrying out the principle of providing 
‘every pact of the country with postal communication is so well 
recognized, that exception is seldom, if ever, taken to these de- 
ficits, it being well understood that, as the population increases 
and the country makes progress, a very long time cannot elapse 
before this service is at least self-sustaining, the revenue from the 
older and wealthier provinces covering the excess of expenditure 
in newer districts. 


1139. The number of stamps, post bands, letter cards, post cards, 
&c., issued to postmasters during the year was 159,933,850, as 
compared with 151,282,800 in 1892, being: an increase of 8,651,050, 
and almost the whole postal revenue is derived from this source, 
the amount received from the sale of stamps, post cards, letter 
cards, &c., in 1893 having been $3,539,366. 


1140. The following comparative statement shows not only the 
extended operations, but also the increased efficiency of the ser- 
vice since 1868, inasmuch as a much larger quantity of mail 
matter is carried at the same expense :— 


POSTAL OPERATIONS IN CANADA COMPARED, 1868 WITH 1892 






































AND 1898. 
Number . Amount Number 
Miles paid | Number Total 
Y Number Mo of Miles |for con- of Nove. Coat 
EAR. Of; Order Post |Travelled.) veyance| Letters, HS 
ces. of er Route. of &c. pa c. ead. 
cee. Maile. 
$ $ cta 
1868..., 3,638 5151 27,674] 10,622,216] 543,109] 18,100,000! 18,884, 0 31 
1892...| 8,288, 1,120] 59,519) 28,462,384/2,081,740/123, 665,000/100,764,911' 0 86 
1898... 8,479 1,168] 61,832) 30,495,723/2,101,952/129,060,000} 93,340,116; 0 88 





1141. In 1868 the conveyance of mails over 10,622,216 miles 
cost per mile 5 1-10 cents, and the transmission of 36,984,800 
letters, newspapers, &c., cost 1 4-10 cents apiece ; in 1893 the con- 
veyance of mails over 30,495,723 miles cost 6 9-10 cents per mile, 
and the transmission of 222,420,116 letters, newspapers, &c., 9-10 
of I cent apiece, so that there is a decrease in the cost of each 
article carried of about 1-2 of 1 cent, and it must not be overlook- 
ed that if newspapers were carried now at the old rate of 1 cent 
per pound, a sum of probably not less than $100,000 would be 
added to the revenue each year. 
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1142. The system of free delivery of letters by carriers in the- 
principal cities was commenced in 1875, and it was estimated that 
the total number delivered in this manner in 1893 was: letters 
and post cards, 36,364,130, and newspapers 12,894,403. The 
number of carriers employed was 384. There was an increase 
in the number of letters and post cards of 2,425,186, and a de- 
crease in the number of newspapers of 67,117. 


1143. Owing to a change in the system of keeping accounts, it 
is no longer possible to give the postal revenue and expenditure 
by provinces. 


1144. The following are statements of the number of registered 
letters in each year since 1868, with particulars of their disposal 
since 1879 — 

REGISTERED LETTERS IN CANADA, 1868 TO 1898. 























[Estimated Failed] sont to —____ 
Number [Number| to | Sent & Failed of 
Ve ral Hoa, (Dent | Letter Inet da 
iste! ead, esti- liver -| 
Letters, Ination| Offo®. | ed to found to 
Address contain no 
| alue 
704,700 88 
806, a 
1,000,000 50 
1,100,000 118 
1,277,000 38 
1,377,000 30 
17562'000 100 
1,750,000 52 
1,774,000 54 
1842000 & 
L:980,000 & 
1,940,000 57 
2.040,00 70 
2,253,000 2 
D,000 118 
650,000 148 
8.000,00 105 
$060,000 229 
$400,000 160 
3,560,000 166 
580,000 197 
3,649,000 243 : 
3,250,000 149 . 
3,292,000 155 . 
$286,700 v7 | 24601 | * 13479 250 | 410,953 
254,000 ug | isa) + 11,568 306 | "1,306 





























*Included in letters returned to writers, or offices of origin. 
+This large number is accounted for by the fact that an immense number of 
franchise notices were returned N. C. F. and were refused by the sender and were 
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Out of 3,254,000 registered letters estimated to have been 
sent in 1893, only 149 containing money failed altogether to 
reach their destination. The contents of 74 were made good by 
the officials, or others held responsible for the loss; 22 were 
stolen, and in 38 cases no evidence could be obtained to account 
for discrepancies. There was a decrease in the total number sent, 
as compared with 1892, of 32,700, and an increase in the number 
that miscarried of two. In every 21,839 letters registered, one 
miscarried, a larger proportion than in 1892, when it was one in 
22,359 letters. 


1145. The number of letters and other articles sent to the dead 
letter office in each year, since Confederation, is given below :— 
LETTERS, POST CARDS, CIRCULARS, BOOKS, PARCELS, &c., RE- 


CEIVED AT THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE IN CANADA DURING 
THE YEARS 1868 TO 1893. 





How DrsPoskD or 





. Re- Failed 
Re- Deli- e ry 
j R maining of 
Yaar. Nustber ‘ med For. turned in Delivery, 

















Office or|  con- 
other | warded to ° : 
Coun- to |Writers. path tained . 
+] 
tries. | Address master 
| 
1868..... -312,220|........1 ee ee os Ss [cn Sn rien 
1869..... 307,8891........1........1... es es Oc cs Siena 
1870..... 324,291) .......1.... ...1........1........ 
1871. 335,508|..  ...1........1........1........1......... 
‘1872... 386,8101........1. . ..l .. . ..| .......1..........1.... ...1........ 
1873..... 426,886|........1........1........ . ..f..........1........1.. cece 
1874... 508,160. .....1. ... ..l........ 
1875..... 572,127). ......1........1 .... |... des ss... 
1876..... 587,3761..... ..|........1....... |....... 
1877..... 563,484... ....1........1........1........1 .... ....1........1..... 
1878..... 630,8471........1........1........1........1... 
1879..... 540, 49,952) 12,645) 196,689 558 
Lace. 592, 63,755) 12,546] 219,728] 1,380) 270,764 
1881..... 617,712] 69,857; 14,387| 235,686} 1,454) 270,621 
1882..... 658, 76,820; 12,063| 279,566) 2,238 264, 
1883 717,271} 88,553} 13,198] 284,771 2,480! 298,478 
1884 764,731} 106,848] 24,124] 275,497 2,269] 321,229 
1885..... 787,110} 111,681} 25,111] 268,725] 2,000) 343,838 
1886. .... 753,489} 97,556| 25,744] 268,491) 14,156) 320,953 
1887..... 833,742) 96,396 , 274,734) 11,414; 383,319 
1888... 916;929| 96,184) 31,601) 358, 10,680] 380,404 
1889. .... 298| 100,462] 31,514] 300,046; 10,989 406, 
1890..... 922,541} 104,059] 18,330; 270,209) 4,415) 479,183 
1891..... 973,530! 109,809; 19,838) 276,982] 4,556, 513,310 
ss. 1,057,781! 121,133 600 7,589; 47,309 
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1146. There was a decrease of 48,615 in the number of letters, 
&c., sent to the dead letter office. . The number of letters con- 
taining money or other articles of value, received at the office 
during the year, was 18,768, and their contents were valued at 
$318,588. Of the total number of dead letters, 111,610 originated 
in Canada, and were returned as undelivered from other countries. 


1147. The following statement shows the general operations of 
the money order system, year by year, from Ist July, 1867, to 
30th June, 1893. It will be seen that there has been a steady 
and satisfactory increase. 


OPERATIONS OF THE MONEY ORDER SYSTEM IN CANADA, 














1868 TO 1893. 
[Number] Number | Amount 
‘Yar ENDED 30TH of | of Orders| of Orders 
Jone. Offices. | Issued. | Issued. 
8 
615) 90,163] 3,852,881 
550] 96,627] 3,668, 645} 
558] 110,021] 3,910, 250] 
671] 120,521] 4,546,494! 
684] 138422 5,154,120 
644] 161,096] 6,239,506 
662| 179,851) 6,767,427| 
687| 181091| 6,711,589 
736| 238,668] 6,866,618) 
7b4| 258,962 6,856,821 
769] 269,417| 7,180,895) 
772] 281,725] 6,788,723 
775] 306, 7,207, 387| 
5 Hie (En 
1888 82] 419613 9,490,900) 
1884 866] 468, 4 
1885 885) 1 
1886. 910 ‘ 
1887 933] 
1888. 944 x 
1889. 993) 11,265, 756, 
1890 1,027] 780,503] 11,997, 1,851,050} * 
181. K 855,619] 12,478,178] 1984360  * 
1802. 919,996] 12,825,701] 2077887  * 
1398. 1168 967,866) 12,902,976] 2,269,835) * 























*No returns available. 
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1148. There was an increase in the number of orders sent of 
47,870, and there was also an increase in the amount'sent of $77, 
275, but the average value of each order has been still further re- 
duced, In 1868 it was $37.18 ; in 1885, $20.79 ; in 1886, $19.32; 
in 1887, $17.96 ; in 1888, $17.30 ; in 1889, $16.72 ; in 1890, $15.37; 
in 1891, $14.58 ; in 1892, $13.94, and in 1893, $13.33. _ It may 
be argued from this, that as the country progresses, the business 
and wealthier classes avail themselves of the increase in banking 
facilities, while the money order system is used principally by the 
working classes, who keep no banking accounts., 


1149. There was an increase of 48 in the number of money 
order offices in operation. They are distributed among the pro- 
vinces in the following order :— 


Ontario... ... . 593 Manitoba.. .. SI 
Quebec.. .. .. .. 179 British Columbia... .. 42 
Nova Scotia.... .... 158 The Territories.. . 3 
New Brunswick... ... 100 Prince Edward Island. 


1150. The revenue from fees, profit on exchange, &c., amount- 
ed to $103,927 ; but under the new system of keeping the ac- 
counts no details of expenditure are available. 


1151. Of the total amount of orders issued in Canada, $10,404,- 
857 were payable in Canada, and $2,498,118 were payable in other 
countries, being an increase of $194,758, and a decrease of $117,- 
498, respectively ; and of the total transactions with other coun- 
tries, $2,498,1 18 were sent out of the country, and 2269085 
came in. 
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1152. The next table shows the money order transactions be- 
tween the Dominion and other countries since Confederation :— 


MONEY ORDER TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN THE DOMINION AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES, 1868 TO 1893. 














Usrrep Unrrep States, | NewrouNDLAND. Orne 
Kixapou CouxTRIES. 
v ‘Amonnt of ‘Amount of ‘Amount of ‘Amount of 
ER Orders. Orders. ‘Orders. Orders 
Issued | Payable| Issued |Payable| Issued | Payable | Issued [Payable 


in in in in in in in 
Canada. | Canada. | Cunada. | Canada. | Canada. | Canada. (Canada |Canada 








393,289) 1, 1,815,212] 22,247 177,566] 81,254 
412,589] 1,411,394]1,645,140| 21,949] 127,389] 168,929| 84,510 





























1153. From the above table it is seen that the principal money 
order business with other countries is transacted with the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Newfoundland. Since the year 
1876, inclusive, the amount of money sent by this system to the 
United Kingdom has exceeded the amount payable in Canada by 
$7,934,818 ; during the same period the amount sent to the States 
has exceeded the amount received by $1,420,587, while the 
amount received from Newfoundland has exceeded that sent to 
the island by $593,830. With the exception of Newfoundland, it 
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will be seen that more money is sent from this to other countries 
than is received. 


1154 The growth of the business done through this channel 
is seen in the following statements of the average amounts by 
five-year periods :— 

TOTAL MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN CANADA, AND PAYABLE 

IN CANADA. 








Great i | New- Otber 
Britain. [United States! oundiand. | Countries 











His 253,48) 


Yearly average. 237 7 





1155. The contract with the Montreal Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany (Allan line) for the carriage of mails across the Atlantic ex- 
pired in April, 1891. An agreement for the season of navigation 
was afterwards made, and in December another contract with 
the Allan line was made for the resumption of the direct service, 
it being stipulated that only the very best boats of the Allan and 
Dominion lines should carry the mails. One or two of the 
steamers have made fairly quick passages, notably the “ Parisian” 
of the Allan line, and the “Vancouver” and “Labrador” of the 
Dominion line, but the service is very considerably slower than 
that between New York and Liverpool. The present contract 
expires in December, 1894. The efforts of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to establish a direct. fast service between England and 
Canada have not yet been successful. The Allan line boats have 
carried the mails almost continuously since May, 1856. 


1156. The mail service between Canada and China and Japan 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s steamers is rapidly 
assuming respectable proportions, 143,878 letters and 42,800 news- 
papers having been carried from 24th September, 1892. to gth 
September, 1893, being an increase of 34,467 and 7,900 respect- 
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ively. Mails have been actually delivered in London by this 
route within 21 days from leaving Yokohama. By the Suez 
Canal the usual time is six weeks. 


1157. A direct mail service between St. John, N.B. and De- 
merara and other West India islands, was established in January, 
1890, the steamers being subsidized by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The number of letters carried during the year was 11,722 ; 
papers, books, &c., 3,768; parcel post baskets and bags, 130. 
The establishment in June, 1893, of direct postal communication 
between Canada and Australia by means of a line of British 
steamships, calling at Honolulu and Fiji, nearly completes the 
chain of direct mail communication between the Dominion and 
the other parts of the British Empire. From the 8th June, 1893, 
to 20th October, 1893, the number of letters carried was 16,297 ; 
newspapers, 8,260 ; books and samples, 2,080. 


1158. The following table gives the numbers and number per 
head of letters and post cards sent in the principal countries of 
the world. The figures have been taken from the best available 
sources, and the calculations have been made in this office. The 
extraordinary quantity of mail matter sent in the Australasian 
colonies is very remarkable. The system adopted in Canada 
does not do justice to the correspondence of the country, as no 
notice whatever is taken of the large number of letters which come 
from foreign countries. 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES AND OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS 
SENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


— = =, S— - =- a ee 





Number Letters, 








Post o 
CouNTRIES. Year. Offices. |Letters, &., &e., per 
sent. ° 
Europe. 

Austria-Hungary ........................ 1892 9,055 | 674,000,310) 16°3 
Belgium ............... .................. 1892 8 156, 447,186) 25'8 
nmark 0.0.0... ccc cece eee se cacene 1891 803 49,543,000; 22°8 
ce and Algeria............... ....... 1891 7,449 | 820,022,671) 19:38 
German Empire.......................... 1 27 1,608,786,870; 32°5 
Great Britain. ....................... ..... *1893 | 19,625 12,034,650,000! 53:0 
Greece .................................... ' 1891 9,322,000' 43 
DC | 1892 5,917 | 220,937,943; 7:1 
Netherlands ................. ............. | 1892 |........ 108, 360,399| 22°9 
wee cece nce e cere nc secsecteecesees 1891 3,091 34,126,000| 7°9 
Rassia .................................... ' 1891 6,557 | 218,009,949; 2:0 
Roumania................................. _ 1892 352 20,433,195| 4°0 
VIB nos cee sous cee eee cs secs 1 1892 107 16,988,528' 7°6 

* Ending March. 
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NUMBER OF POST OFFICES AND OF LETTERS AND POST CARDS 
SENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES—Continued. 


| 
Number : 
: Letters, 
- Post of 
COUNTRIES. Year. | Offices. Letters, & o., es 
sent. , 


Q—— AAAS | TS | | | mnpet eee 





Europe—Con. 


| 
Spain.................... eee EEE EEE EEE 1891 2,688 | 119,486,000, 6:8 
Sweden ........... de unes vers ce eeee 1891 2,337 | $137,508,060: 28°7 
Norway. . ................ Lecce cece eeeee 1892 |........ 35,076,200, 17°5 
Switzerland ............,........... Lecce 1892 | 1,491 | 102,827,768 360 
Turkey .….............................. .... 1892 1,160 |....... 2 lessssses 
Asia. | 
| 
India ...... ......................., ..... 1 21,465 | 308,403,108' 1°4 
Japan..................................... 1891 |........ 186,495,595, 4°5 
Persia .................................... 1 95 1,371,000. 01 
Africa. | 
| 
Cape of Good Hope........... . .......... 1892 863 13,939,416. 86 
Egypt :.........., .................... . | 1892 |....... 12,910,000: 1°9 
America. | 
Argentine Republic............. possesse oe 1891 71,633,000! 2°0 
A | cesser 1890 2,733 18,822,148 1°3 
Canada ................... bee eens voue 1893 8,477 | 129,080,000 26°0 
Chili............ cece ee eee cet ee ewes 1891 516 18,996,646 67 
MeXiCO.... 6. ...................... teeeee 1892 1,411 | 115,422,050, 99 
Peru..... lus a wees) naaeaeeeeceeaes 1891 314 | 1,158,900. 0-4 
United States........... .................. 1892 3,800, 58° 20 
Uruguay.............. ..... ........... 1892 474 6,239,043 83 
Australasia. | 
New South Wales................... ose. 1891 1,385 | 64,153,600 56°5 
Victoria. .......4.... cece cee ee cece neces 1891 1,729 | 62,526,448 54°38 
eensland........... .................... 1891 903 15,345,842  39:0 
South Australia ........................... 1891 629 17,836,092' 56°9 
Western Australia..... ............,..... 1891 190 4,425,669 90°0 
Tasmania............................ 1891 328 5,852,381  40°0 
New Zealand...... .... .................. 1891 1,228 | 50,591,793 810 


+Including Telegraph Offices. {All kinds of mail matter included. 


1159. The principal telegraph lines in Canada are in private 
hands, and the Government only own and operate those lines 
which have been built by them in furtherance of the public 
service, between places where the traffic could not be expected to 
be sufficient to compensate private outlay, but where public in- 
terests require that there shall be communication, especially in 
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connection with the signal and other stations established by the 
Marine Department along the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, and also for the 
advancement of settlement in the North-west Territories. Since 
the establishment of the telegraph service in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and along the Atlantic coast, the reduction in marine 
insurance premiums has been 50 per cent. 


1160. There were 1,222 miles of land lines and 197 miles of 
cable along the St. Lawrence and eastern coast, 834 miles of land 
lines in the Territories, and 412 miles of land in British Columbia. 
The principal cable lines on the eastern coast are in conection 
with the Island of Anticosti and the Magdalen Islands ; and in 
British Columbia, across the Straits of Georgia, and between Van- 
couver Island and Washington Territory. 


1161. The following table gives the length of the various lines 
owned by Government on 30th June, 1893 :— 


LAND AND CABLE TELEGRAPH LINES OWNED BY GOVERNMENT 
IN THE SEVERAL PROVINCES OF CANADA. 


(Mmmm a a nT me me 





DISTANCE IN 

















ILES. 
GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH LINES. —— —— Grand 
Land. | Cable. 
Newfoundland (subsidized line)— 

Port aux Basques to Cape Ray.................... 14 |........ 14 
Nova Scotia— 

Meat Cove, C.B., to St. Paul’s Island.............|........ 20 

Across Ingonish, Harbour, C.B a 

St. Ann’a “ff Lee ....,... PRET 
*Sydney to Meat Cove..........................., 1273 
Low. Point to lingan | land Lede eae een ecenees Ar . Ci \ 
rrington to Cape e Island ... ...... ....... 2344 
Mabou to Cheticamp ........... cece e ee ce 63 |........ 
Near of Funds 34 10} 
of Fundy......... .. ............. .. . ee 
Chat to Escuminac............ ................ 7 52 1........ } 961 
6 — i 

Magdalen Islands......... ............. ........ 834 554 |) 

peters Island............. ....... ........ ... 242 | 

North shore of St. Lawrence.... .. .. ........... 4563 394 | 1,085 

Chicoutimi........... ....... .. ......... ..... 92 |........ | 

_ Quarantine, Grosse Isle ....................., .. 46 48 |] 

“Pelee Island .... ......... . Lc ween vee . 24 83 324 
North-west Territories.. . .... .... ......... ....... 834 |... .... 834 
British Columbia........... .................. ..... 412 4 4124 

Total. © . see. 4 eee. eens 2,502 | 207 | 2,709 


* Operated by Western Union. % Operated by C. P. R. 
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1162. In addition to the above lines, the Government have built 
or subsidized the following lines : From Canso to Halifax, 208 
miles, maintained and operated by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company ; south shore of St. Lawrence, Grand Metis to Gaspe 
Basin, 206 miles, operated by the Great North-western Telegraph 
Company; and the Bath-Amherst Island line, 8 miles, operated 
by the North American Telegraph Company. They have also 
built and transferred the following cables : Nova Scotia, 1 1-4 
miles ; Ontario, 2 1-2 miles ; British Columbia, 42 miles (sold to 
Canadian Pacific Railway), making in all a total of 3,176% 
miles built or subsidized by Government. 


1163. The next statement gives the revenue and expenditure 
in connection with the construction, working and maintenance of 
the different systems for the year ended 30th June, 1893 :— 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH LINES IN CANADA—EARNINGS AND 
WORKING EXPENSES, 1893. 


Rxpendi-| Excees of 
ture. Expenditure 


ae ES fA A eat | gece 


LINES. Revenue. 

















Gulf of St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces— 8 $ | $ 
Anticosti Island .… .... .......... ....... 408 2,151 | 1,7 
Magdalen Islands (including Meat Cove lines)| 1,071 3,147 2,06 
Cheticamp— Mabou ......... ... .......... 281 : 862 581 
Cape Sable—Barrington..... .............. 34 243 209 
Chatham—Escuminac . . ................ 168 416 
Grosse Isle quarantine........... .......... 964 688 *276 
Bay of Fundy...... ....... .... ue eee 765 1,242 477 
North shore, St. Lawrence......... .. ..... 3,694 7,124 4,090 
Low Point............................ 1... sees 50 50 
Cape Ray.. ............. .... cece ......1..... sacs 500 F00 
Subsidies, office materials and contingencies. .|... .. .. 1,964 1,964 

Ontario—Pelee Island .......................... 142 635 498 

North-west system..... .................. .... 1,800 16,328 14,528 

Total............ ... ..... 9,328 35,950 26,622 


* Excess of Revenue. 


1164. The revenue in 1892 amounted to $10,215, the expendi- 
ture to $48,873, and the excess of expenditure over revenue to 


$38,658. 


1165. The excess of expenditure was $12,036 less in 1893 than 
in 1892. 


1166. The meteorological service messages and all shipping 
and fisheries reports are transmitted free of charge. 
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1167. The telegraph business of Canada from Quebec, west- 
ward, is in the hands of the Great North-western Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, while in the 
Maritime Provinces it is transacted by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The following are particulars concerning these 


companies in 1893 :— 




















: . Number | Number 
Company. Miles of Miles of of of 
Messages. | Offices. 
Great North-western Telegraph Co. .. 18,000 35,000 2,900,000 1,600 
‘Canadian Pacific Railway Co......... 7,600 26,000 1,300,000 880 
Western Union... .. ................ 3,175 8,111 350, 253 212 








Total.................... | 28,775 69,111 | 4,550, 253 2,692 


In addition to the above the Anglo-American Cable Company 
operate the lines of the Prince Edward Island system, and have 
385 miles of poles, 403 miles of wire, and 32 offices. This system 
includes 1 1-2 miles of cable across the Hillsboro’ River, and 12 
miles of heavy cable between Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. | 

Press messages are not included in the number sent by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, particulars not being avail- 
able. There is now direct communication by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway system between Halifax, N.S., and Victoria, B.C. 


1168. The ordinary rate for messages to places in Canada is 
25 cents for ten words, not including names and addresses ; to 
Halifax, Winnipeg and British Columbia rates vary from 30 cents 
to $1 for ten words. To the United States the rate is from 40 
cents per ten words upwards, according to distance. The rat: 
to the United Kingdom is 25 cents per word. 


1169. The total length of telegraph lines in the world is said 
to be upwards of 850,000 miles, and of telegraph wire, 1,500,000 
miles. The United States possess the greatest individual tele- 
graph mileage, the length in that country being over 210,000 
miles, open for public service, of which 189,976 miles helons to 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, the wire mileage of the 
company being 69,200 miles. The number of messages, how- 
ever, sent by this company was only 66,591,858, as compared with 
69,907,848 messages sent in the United Kingdom over 34,065 
miles of line. The total messages despatched within the area of 
the Telegraphic Union in 1891 are estimated at 235 millions. 
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1170. The following table shows that only eight countries in 
the world possess a greater telegraphic mileage than Canada, and 
that with the exception of the Australasian colonies, no other 
country possesses the same telegraphic facilities :— 


TELEGRAPHS IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD. 





Belgi 445,598 965 
France .... ............. 59,693 | 197,622 888 | 10,589 8,621 
German Empire......... 73,198 | 259,628 | 31,175,100 18,739 2,638 
Great Britain......... Lees 34,056 | 209,046 , 907,848 8,537 4,463 
Greece .............,..... 4,751 5,630 1,164,863 191 11,461 
Italy............... .. 23, 90,379 9,002, 449 4,796 6,378 
Netherlands.... ..... ... 3,398 12,098 | 4,302,978 473 9,872 
Portugal.... ............ 3,985 8,839 1,354,827 366 12, 
Russia. ............ ...... 88, 172,360 | 10,108,810 3,796 33,1938 
Roumania................ 3,524 8,000 1,590,5 411 14,112 
Servia.. ..... ........... 1,941 ! 3,716 653, 449 143 15,572 
Spain....... ............ 15,988 | 35,094 | 4,766,192 1,177 | 14,924 
Sweden ... .............. 5,477 | 14,600 1,849,583 |...... ...l........ 
Norway ........... ... . 5,872 11,405 1,726, 227 378 5,298 
Switzerland.......... .. 4,515 | 11,990 3,630, 1,439 2, 
Turkey......... - ....... 20,380 !..........1............ 671 41,278 
Asia | 
1 
China.............…...... |.......... 1.1... 0... 
India.......... ..... .... 38,625 | 120,159 8,308,998 1,001 9% 
Japan .............. 7,671 22,244 4,523,430 524 77,707 
Persia .. ................. 4,150 6,700 125,478 99 909 
Straits Settlement........ 1,133 1..........1............1..........1......... 
Africa. 

Cape of Good Hope...... 5,789 |.......... 1,424,361 310 4,927 

atal........ .... ...... | 6881..........1..... .. .. . os fosse oc... 
Egypt....... ........... 1,922 6,763 | 1,470,000 | .... ....1.......... 

America. : 
Argentine Republic. ...... 20,415 |.......... 2,340,000 | 1946 450 
Brazil.............. ... 8,620 |.......... 1,001,535 | 212 | 66,049 
Canada ................... 81,841 69,111 | +4,614,944 | 2,692 1,834 
Chili...................... 13,730 | ... ..... 619, 411. 6,90 
Mexico .... .. ...... .... 37,880 | .........| .......... | 800, 14,588 
Peru ............ ...... . 1,080 1..........1............ 36 12,829 
United States............ *205,933 | 833,189 | 75,927,150 ; 21,078 *3,119 
2 al 


Uruguay ................. | 3, 904 iro sono. 224,267 76 , 9,585 


+ Including Post Offices. 
* Western Union Telegraph only. Postal Telegraph Companies not obtained. 
+ Shipping, fishery and weather reports not included. 
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(Continued. ) 
Number 
Miles Miles Number Number of 
CoUNTRIES. of o of of Persons 
Line. Wire. Messages. | Offices. to 
each office 
Australasia. 
New South Wales......... 11,905 26, 443 4,046,251 706 1,696 
Victoria.... ......... ... 7,137 14,000 2,726,000 810 1,408 
Queensland... ... . ..... 9,996 17,646 905,124 354 1,190 
South Australia........... +5,640 10,432 | .... .1......... |... wee 
Western Australia........ 8,288 4,012 251,247 47 1,059 
WR. ..... cee 2,222 , 329,334 232 632 
New Zealand. ............. 5,419 13,459 1,904,143 |.......... | Jesse 


+Including telephones. 


1171. The land telegraph lines are usually owned by Govern- 
ments, the submarine lines by private companies. The United 
States own no telegraphs, so far as the public is concerned. In 
the British colonies the telegraphs are, as a rule, under Govern- 
ment control. In 1892 the Government of India controlled 38,- 
625 miles of line, handled 3,308,998 messages, and had a net re- 
venue of nearly $400,000. At the Cape of Good Hope the tele- 
graphs were built at the expense of the Government. In New 
South Wales $4,000,000 have been borrowed to construct the 26,- 
433 miles of wire operated by the state, the net return of which 
was last year 3:02 per cent of the cost of construction. In New 
Zealand the telegraph is entirely in the hands of the state, as it 
is in Queensland. Canada is an exception to most of the British 
colonies, the telegraph lines being in the hands of companies, only 
2,700 miles out of 31,841 miles belonging to the state. 

In Europe, the Government control is almost complete. In 
Great Britain, in 1893, there were 209,046 miles of line, of which 
22,771 were private. In Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Sweden, Norway and Switzer- 
land the state owns the lines, excepting those belonging to rail- 
ways. Denmark owns 2,816 out of 3,674 miles. Russia owns 
83,900 miles out of a total of 88,280 miles. In Japan, Govern- 
ment control prevails. In Persia the Government owns about 
3,400 miles of wire, and the Indo-European Company, 1,090 miles. 
Brazil controls her lines. In the Argentine Republic, in 1891, 
of the 20.415 miles, 11,250 were national : 1,115 miles of land lines 
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and 8,050 submarine belonged to cable companies. In Chili, in 
1892, of 13,730 miles, 8,000 belonged to the state. 


1172. Telegraphy was the first interest to bring the Govern- 
ments of the world together to form a union—the first subject on 
which they sought a mutual understanding and formed a code 
of regulations, which each of them signed and which all of them 
have kept. The Inter-nation Telegraphic. Union was founded in 
Paris, in May, 1865, France calling a convention of European 
States with a view to put an end to the annoyances, delays and ex- 
orbitant charges experienced for want of concerted action. The 
Paris convention was followed by those at St. Petersburg, in July, 
1875, at London, 1879, at Berlin, 1885, and again at Paris, 1890 
Twenty states responded to the call in 1865. There were over 
100 delegates present at the congress of 1890, and at present 
thirty-eight different nations and thirteen private companies are 
subscribers to the constitution. Thirteen other private com- 
panies follow the rules of the union, though not regular members, 
and several others are indirectly connected with it. The central 
office of the International Telegraph Bureau is at Berne, Switzer- 
land. To Berne are sent all modifications of the tariff, all inter- 
ruptions of routes, alt extensions and changes on each line in the 
union, to be sent to all the lines affected by wire if of immediate 
importance, by circular if less urgent. According to statistics 
published by the International Bureau, 207,595,000 telegrams 
were despatched in Europe during 1891, and 88,422,000 in the 
other parts of the world, making a total of 296,017,000 messages, 
and according to the same authority there were 67,465 telegraphic 
offices in Europe and 31,000 elsewhere. 


1173. The first submarine cable was laid in 1851, between 
Dover and Calais, and was 25 miles in length. In 1852, 10 miles 
of cable were laid between New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, being the first laid in North America. In 1853 two sub- 
marine lines were laid, one between Dover and Ostend, the other 
between Orford and Scheveningen, in Holland. In 1857 two 
vessels left Ireland, carrying a length of 2,500 nautical miles of 
electric cable to connect Valentia, in Ireland, and Trinity Bay in 
Newfoundland. The cable broke after 380 miles had been paved 
out. The next year success attended the second effort, and on 
the 12th August, 1858, Queen Victoria and the President of the 
United States exchanged greetings by cable messages. On the 
Ist September, 1858, the first transatlantic cable was rendered use- 
less by a breakage. For a few vears little was done in the way 
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of laying submarine cables. Lines were laid between Malta and. 
Alexandria, and between Malta and Tripoli. Lines were also 
laid in other parts of the Mediterranean Sea and in the Red Sea. 
The engineers in these experiments perfected their knowledge by 
the experience gained. In 1865 the “ Great Eastern ” commenced 
on 21st July to lay the second transatlantic cable, but on the 12th 
August the cable broke. On the 13th July, 1866, the “Great 
Eastern” started on her second attempt to connect Canada and 
Great Britain, and on the roth of August the cable was safely 
landed on the shores of Newfoundland. From that time, the 
submarine systems increased rapidly. By 1868, 15,830 nautical 
miles of cable had been laid. In 1870 more than 12,000 miles 
were put down ; in 1871, 7,777 miles, and in 1873, 7,918 miles. 
Between these dates the immense line connecting Suez with Bom- 
bay was established. In 1874 Europe and South America were 
connected by cable. 


1174. In 1875 the various State systems comprised 420 cables. 
of a total length of 4,442 miles, and 5,727 miles of wire. Of this 
tota? British India had the largest share, viz.: 1,781 miles, dis- 
tributed among 8 lines. France had 673 miles; Great Britain, 
283 ; Norway, 233; Italy, 218; Germany, 149; Turkey, 143; 
Denmark, 101 ; Japan, 71; the Netherlands, 36; Russia, 62 ; 
Sweden, 22; New Zealand, 20, and Greece, 3% miles. 


1175. While the various State systems comprised, as above 
stated, 420 cables in 1875, private companies owned a much 
larger extent of submarine cables. In 1875 they had 59,547 miles 
of cable and 65,535 miles of wire. The Eastern Cable Company, 
undertaking the business between England and Spain, the service 
of the Archipelago and the line between Aden and Bombay, owned 
39 cables aggregating 14,502 miles in length. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican, owning the Valentia-Newfoundland line and that joining 
Brest to the United States, had 17 cables and a length of 12,315 
miles. 


1176. Since 1875 the oceans have been networked with sub- 
marine cables. In 1879 10,550 miles were laid ; in 1883, 2,584 ; 
in 1884, 13,671 ; in 1885, 4,382 miles, and from 1886 to 1888, 


5,893 miles. 


1177. In 1889 the actual situation as regards the extent of sub- 
marine telegraphs was :— 
Total . .. ................ .. ....... 113,084 nautical miles of cable. 


Of which single were ..  .... ....... 110,516 


And several wires.... .. ee teenies 2, ‘6 
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ford, Ontario, to the residence of the Rev. T. Henderson, also of 
Brantford. The first commercial line was established at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, in October, 1877. In the same year Edison opened 
up correspondence with parties in Montreal, but he admitted 
Bell’s claim to priority. Canada is the birth-place of the tele 
phone. 


1187. From an article in “ Economiste Francais,” quoted in 
the “British Board of Trade Journal,” September, 1893, the fol- 
lowing statistics of telephones are compiled :— 





1188. Of France the “Economiste Francais” said : ‘At the 
present day France is covered from one end of the country to 
the other with a net-work of telephone lines. France set the 
example of long-distance telephones by the creation of direct 
communication between Paris, Lyons and Marseilles (562 miles). 
This, however, has since been extelled by the ilephone line be- 
tween New York and Chicago (994 miles).” 


1189. The United States in 1893 had 307,791 miles of tele- 
phone wire. Canada had 8,800 miles of wire for each million of 
her people ; the United States had 4,700 miles. 
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MCCXXXVIII Taxatiun in Foreign Countries.—MCCXL. Public Debt. 
—MCCXLII Assets and Liabilities. —MCCXLIII. Increase of Debt.— 
MCCXLIV. Proportion of Debt to Revenue.—MCCXLV. Analysis of the 
Debt.—MCCXLVI. Assumption of Provincial Debts.—MCCXLVIIL. Ex- 
penditure on Canals and Railways.—MCCXLIX. Capital Account.— 
MCCL. Public Works from Revenue.—MCCLII. Parliament Buildings.— 
MCCLIII. Assets. —MCCLV. Interest on Debts and Assets.—MCCLVIII. 
Dominion Notes.—MCCLIX. Debt, Assets and Interest per Head.— 
MCCLXI. The Debt for Improvements.—MCCLXII. Loans since 
Confederation. —_MCCLXIII. Loan of 1892. Debt in British Empire.— 
MCCLXIV. Australasian Debt.—MCCLXVII. Debts of Foreign Coun- 
tries. —MCCLXIX. Superannuation —MCCLXXIV. Gratuities.— 
MCCLXXV. Superannuation Payments in 1893.—MCCLXXVI. Pensions. 
—MCCLXXVII. United States Pensions—MCCLXXVIII. British 
Investments in Colonies. —MCCLXXIX. Provincial Public Debte.— 
MCCLXXX. Debts and Assets of Provinces. —MCCLXXXII. Finances of 
Cities and Towns. 


1190. The fiscal year for the Federal Government ends on the 
30th June. Unless otherwise stated, this is the year referred to 
throughout the Year Book. 
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1191. In all cases where figures relating to foreign countries 
have been used, their values have been first changed into pounds 
sterling, and then converted into currency at the rate of $4.86°66. 
For the sake of convenience, cents have been omitted from most 
of the tables, and only used with reference to amounts per head, 
and similar calculations. 


1192. The receipts from the sources of the ordinary revenue of 
the country are paid into what is called the Consolidated Fund, 
and payments therefrom are made to cover the ordinary expenses. 
These receipts and payments, therefore, constitute what mav be 
considered as the regular income and expenditure of the country. 
receipts from and expenditure out of loans and all other extra- 
ordinary transactions being excluded. 


1193. The ordinary revenue is derived from a variety of 
sources, which may, however, be divided into two classes, viz. 
“Taxation” and “Other Sources.” The amounts raised by taxa- 
tion consist solely of Customs and Excise duties, and those raised 
from other sources consist of money derived from the postal 
service, railways, public works, &c. The ordinary ‘expenditure 
provides for the charges for debt and provincial subsidies, collec- 
tion of revenue, and the current expenses of the country. 


1194. The following figures give the ordinary revenue and 
expenditure for the year ended 30th June, 1893 :— 


Revenue...... .. .. cece cee tet w ce cee ee ve. $885, 168, 609 
Expenditure.  ......... nossessssssssses ces vers 36,814,058 
Revenue in excess of expenditure............. $ 1,354,556 


1195. The revenue was $1,246,737 more than that of the pre- 
ceding year, while the expenditure showed an increase of $48,159. 
The revenue in 1892 was less than that of 1891 by $1,657,439, the 
decrease being due to the change in the sugar duties, which also 
affected the receipts in 1893. While the Customs duties showed 
a decrease, as compared with 1890 and 1801, the Excise duties in 
1893 produced the largest amount of any year, viz., $8,367,364, 
which is $442,266 more than the amount of the immediately pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The slight increase in expenditure calls for 
no remark. 


1196. The following table gives the receipts and payments on 
account of the Consolidated Fund—that is, the ordinary revenue 
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and expenditure of the country—for the last 26 years, and shows 
the surplus or deficiency in each year :— 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF THE CONSOLIDATED 
FUND (ORDINARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE)--1868 TO 1898. 








Coxsouvaren roxp. || Revenue |g,penditure 





‘Year expen 90rH Juxx. in Excess of “TP Ecos 
*xpendli- | of Revenue. 


Revenue. |Expenditure) ture, 








8 | 
| | 

13,486,092 
14,038,064 
: 345,509 

















1197. In eighteen years out of the twenty-six that have elapsed 
since Confederation, there has been a surplus of revenue, and in 
the remaining eight an excess of expenditure. The total amount 
of surplus during the period has been $39,873,069, and of deficit, 
$16,854,848, being a net excess of revenue over expenditure of 
$23,018,221. The revenue in 1893 was only exceeded in three 
previous years, and was $24,480,681 in excess of that of 1868, 
the first year after Confederation, being an increase of nearly 179 
per cent. After deducting the rebellion expenditure from that of 
1886 (in that year it was charged to Consolidated Fund and sub- 
sequently to capital account), it will be seen that the ordinary 
expenditure in 1893 had only been exceeded once since Confed- 
eration, viz., in 1889, while it exceeded that of 1868 by $23.327,- 
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125, being an increase of 173 per cent. Taking the first and the 
latest years, the revenue and the expenditure have increased in 


about the same proportion. 


1198. The following is a detailed comparative statement of the 
various receipts on account of the Consolidated Fund from all 
sources in the years 1892 and 1893, showing the increase and 


decrease in each item :— 


HEADS OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—1892 AND 1893. 





Amounts Received. 


























Heaps OF REVENUE. —— — 
1891-92. 1892-98. 
TAXATION. $ $ 
Customs ........ ... ..... ... 20,501,059 | 20,954,003 
Excise ........................ 7,945,098 | 8,367,364 
Total. ........ ......... 28,446,157 | 29,321,367 
LAND REVENUE 
Ordnance Lands. ..... ...... 42,361 33,777 
Dominion ‘ ............... 322,796 285,596 
Total ....... ........... 365,157 319,373 
PusBLic WORKS 
sun 291,730 321,213 
“on acc't Hydraulic Rents 32, | 37,884 
sonnenss eue neces o 3,136,394 | 3,262,497 
Slides and Booms............ 65,794 | 73,718 
Minor Public Works. ... 10,492 10,617 
Hydraulic and other Rents. .. 3,526 | 3,479 
Telegraphs. .........,......... 10,229 9,359 
Kaquimale Graving Dock so... 18,416 23,204 
corse 4,385 | 13,306 
Kingston 6k wees 2,106 | 6,197 
Total ... . ............. 3,575,168 | 3,761,474 |. 
| 
Post Orrice. | 
Ordinary Revenue, including 
Ocean Postage .. ........ 2,652,746 2,773,508 
Money Order...... . cnrs 


‘ 
er ee th 

















Increase. Decrease. 
8 $ 
452,944 | .......... 
875,210 |... 

csssneseeees 8,584 

docssseeesee * 87,300 

eee ececees 45,784 
29,483 |....... ... 
5,737 |............ 
126,103 
7,924 | .... ..... 

125 !.......... .. 
ee eee seo eeesea ‘ 

se eeceseeees 850 
4,788 | ........... 
8,921 case 
4,092 |.... . ... 
186,306 |... ........ 
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HEADS OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—1892 AND 1893 -Con. 








Amount Received. 
Heaps or RevENvE. ————— — | Increase. | Decrease. 
1891-1892. | 1892-1893. 

















Orne Souross. $ $ $ $ 

Fees, Fines and forfeitures, includ- ! 

ing Seizures. ................ 110,546 183,427 72,881 Lee 
Militia ......... .............. 21,693 659 |............ 3,034 
Lighthouse and Coast Service .... 978 990 12 |.. ....... 
Weights and Measures........... 38, 297 39,204 | 907 |....:.. 
Premium, Discount and Exchange 141,080 126,926 ;.... ....... 14,154 
Interest on Investments.......... 086, 1,150,167 | 63,747 |.......... 
Fisheries........................ 62,786 111,540 48,754 | ... ...., 
Penitentiaries .... ........... 9,156 10,321 | 1,165 oe 
Casual .... .... ................ 219,194 139,456 |. .... .... 79,738 
Superannuation.. ....... .... 68,863 433 570 |. ........ 
Insurance Superintendence....... 7,913 8,126 213 |... ..... 
Dominion Steamers.............. 7,255 15,006 7,751 |..... .... 
Canada Gazette ............ Le. 8,750 4,919 1,169 |. ......... 
Supreme Court Reports.......... 2,589 2,344 |............ 245 
Mariners’ ae } Ton Dues { 45,382 46, 818 |.......... 
Harbour Police. nage 8,715 8,798 |............ 4,922 
Steam-boat Inspection.... ...... 21,170 25,284 4,114 |.......... 
Gas Inspection and Law Stamps.. 13,17 18,165 4,988 |.......... 
Military College................. 18,680 23,926 5,246 |..... .... 

Total ....., .. .. Le messe. 1,882,644 1,992,886 110,242 |.......... 

Total Revenue on account of Con- 

solidated Fund . ........ .... 33,921,872 | $8,168,609 | 1,246,787 





1199. The following is a comparative statement of the prin- 
cipal items of ordinary expenditure in the years 1892 and 1893 :— 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—1892 AND 1898. 





Amounts Expended. 
Heaps or EXPEennirure. ——— 
1891-92. 1892 98. 


Increase. | Decrease. 














CHARGES FOR DEBT AND 


SUBSIDIES. $ $ 8 8 
Interest on Public Debt ... ... . 9,768,978 9,806,888 42.910 Lo beeeeees 
Charges anagement. ........ , 9004 |... ..... 
Sinking Fund .............. .... 2,027,861 | 2,095,514 67,653 |.......... 
Premium, Discount and Exchange 7,90 1,103 |............ 6,798 
Subsidies to Provinces ..... .... 3,935,914 3,935,765 |............ 149 
Total .... ............... 15,911,691 | 16,061,961 140,270 |.......... 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—Continued. 


HRaps OF EXPENDITURE. 


aercecuasneesee es 


Library 
Election Ex 
Controve 
Parliamentary Ponty. wees 
Franchise Act 
Miscellaneous 


serrer se 


Civil GOVERNMENT. 


Governor General. ............... 
Lieutenant-Governors 
High Commissioner 
Governor General’s 


ss. eertss esters verano anea 


Queen's 8 Privy Council for Canada. 


Department of Justiceæ.......... 
“ Militia and Defence. . 
“ Secretary of State . 
“ Interior......... ... 
‘e Indian Affairs. .... 
Auditor (JYeneral’s Office....... .. 
Department of Finance .... ..... 
Customs............. 
‘6 Inland Revenue...... 
“6 Public Works ....... 
“ Railways and Canals. 
Post Otfice Department........ 
Departinent of Agriculture. . 
Marine and Fi isheries. 
‘ Printing & Stationery 
sé Geological Survey .. 


““ Trade and Commerce. 
Office of the Comptroller N.W.M. 
Police......................... 
Departments Generally (Contin- 


ncies) .. _.................. 
High Commissioner of Carada in 
pargiend (Contingencies) . ...... 


of Civil Service Examiners. 
tenta of the North-west 
Territories 


2. 89 £8 verres na 





Amounts Expended. 











- Increase. | Decrease. 
1891-92. | 1899-93. 
$ $ $ $ 
208, 956 170,708 | ... ....... 38, 
690,643 509 |... ........ 196, 134 
33,666 $2,772 |............ 
39,241 13,541 |............ 25,700 
18,019 4,798 |............ 13,221 
106,393 138, 398 ; de news 
205,808 17,506 | . ......... 188, 302 
150 |...... ll... 150 
1,302,876 867,232 |...........… | 43465 
45,666 48,666 |... .......l.......... 
70,866 71,000 134 |... 0... 
10,000 10,000 |............l......... 
24,620 24,979 |..........…. 841 
46,427 43,583 |............ 2, S44 
40,661 46,739 6,078 7. 
54,788 671 |............ 1,119 
51,585 51,628 |............ 57 
108, 909 118,911 5,002 |.......... 
54,669 56,687 2,018 |......... 
31,295 071 1,776 ‘.... .... 
62, 887 64,512 625 :.... ..... 
47,806 45,773 |....... .... | 208 
50,246 098 |....... .... 148 
47,7 825 7,065 |.......... 
60,167 60,216 49 |... … 
237,618 244,651 7,088 
78,054 85,527 7,478 | ...… 
62,959 63,439 | 480 |... 
29,161 26,894 |............ 2,967 
48,116 48,477 961 |... ..... 
Loceeucceues 8,850 8,860 | ........ 
8,912 9,462 550 |.......... 
97,178 28, 821 1,648 |. 
17,586 18,857 1,321 |. . 
4,211 4,088 | .... ...... 178 
244,769 276,446 81,677 |... ....-. 
1,569,856 | 1,644,016 74,160 | .... ...- 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—Continued. 





Amounts Expended. 
——————— | Increase. | Decrease. 
1891-82. 1892-93. 


Heaps or EXPENDITURE. 




















Pusiic Works AND BUILDINGS. 8 $ 3 8 
Public Buildings. ...... ......... 797,502 | 1,124,190 $26,688 |.......... 
Drege Vesela 1VOTB Plant sa sel 413,629 ar ete 131,232 

esse n nt. , 3,156 | 6,427 |.......... 
RE cesse ,121 134,432 18,311 |.......... 
Slides and Booms..... . ........ 12,921 14,704 3183 |.......... 

Roads and Bridges........ ...... 49,468 18, sense 30,618 
Telegraphs ...................... 6,399 13,006 6,607 |.......... 
Experimental Farms, Buildings, 

encing, &C................... 29,296 6,000 |...... wae 28,296 
Miscellaneous. ............ ..... | 21,554 *146,866 125,312 |..... .... 
Total .... . .............. 1,627,851 | 1,927,833 299,982 |....... e 


ae ee ee ees | ee ee | ee np 





Railways.......... . . ......... 19,062 4,314 |.... ....... 14,748 

Canals ......... .......... .... 200,671 208,332 5661 |........ 

Miscellaneous ..... .......,.... |........ .. 24, 24,993 |.......... 
Total ..,............. .... 219,733 237,639 17,906 |..... .... 





OTHER EXPENDITURE. 


Penitentiaries.................- . 344,529 346,354 1,825 |..... .... 
Administration of Justice........ 750,723 736,457 |..... .... . 14,266 
Police, Dominion................ 21,789 22,157 368 |..... .... 
Geological Survey and Observa| . 

tories. ............... ...... 129,135 124,512 |. ... ...... 4,623 
Arts, Agriculture and Statistics. . 10,565 57,225 |............ 13,330 
Experimental Farms.. .......... 81,000 81,000 | ....... ...] ....... . 
Ocean and River Steam Service.. 177,185 193,350 16,165 |..... 
Mail Subsidies and - Steamship 

Subventions................... 273,207 413,939 140,782 |.... .... 
Militia and Defence. ...... ... 1,266,308 1,419,746 | 153,438 |.......... 
Mounted Police, North. west Ter- 

ritories.... ............. « . 701,932 615,479 | .... ..... 86,453 
Superannuation......... ....... 253,680 263,710 10,030 |..... .. 
Pensions ........................ 92,457 90,309 :....... ose 2,148 
Marine Hospital. . ........... 34,108 30,144 | 2,041 | .... .... 
Lighthouse End Coast Service. .... 503,639 503,012 !........... 627 
Steamboat Inspection...... ..... 22,737 24,387 1,650 [.......... 
Fisheries........................ 384,611 482,382 97,771 |.......... 
Insurance Inspection . . 8,542 9,094 | 562 |.......... 
Indians (Legislative Grant). 894,265 956,552 | 62,287 |.......... 
World’s Columbian Exposition... 5,009 120,410 | 115, 401 |..... .... 





* Including salaries, $124,373. 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND— Concluded. 


Amounts Expended. 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. — 
1891-92. 1892-98. 




















OTHER ExPENDITURE— Con. 8 8 
Census ....... oo soso 269,939 27,918 |... 
Miscellaneous. ........ . ........ 161,787 284,679 
Total................... 6,460, 132 6,808,816 








IMMIGRATION AND QUARANTINE. 

















Immigration ................. .. 177,606 180,677 
Quarantine...................... 80,083 101,954 
. Total... ........... .. 257,688 282,631 
CHARGES ON REVENUE. 

Customs .. .......... . ..... 904,801 901,946 
Excise yg swe ee 400,050 387,673 

eights an easures........... 
Gas Inspection. ... ... . ..... } 88,707 91,097 
Liquor License Act.... ........ sus wees 15 
Inspection of Staples. ..... ...... 2,258 1,660 
Adulteration of Food ........... 23,388 250 
Post Office ..... ........... . -| 38,816,120 3,421,203 
Public Works. ............. ..... 190,386 149,391 
Raïlways........ ............, 3,748,598 3,288,910 
Canals .................:........ 589, 279 569,494 
Dominion Lands...... .......... 132,807 136,179 
Culling Timber.......... Dose 26,143 27,629 
Minor Revenues... .. Loose 8,530 4,478 
Total............. .... 9,426,067 8,998, 925 

Total Expenditure on account of 
Consolidated Fund............. 36,765,894 | 36,814,053 





Norg.—The items of exceptional expenditure are printed in italics. Though the 
census expenditure is periodical, for the purpose of comparison it is treated as excep- 
tional. 


1200. The net expenditures were increased in “Charges for 
Debt,” “Subsidies” being somewhat less, the chief increase 
under this head being in Sinking Fund, $67,653 : in “ Civil Gov- 
ernment,” the chief increase there being $31,677 for government 
of North-west Territories: in “ Public Works and Buildings,” 
under which head public buildings show an increase of $326,688 : 
in “ Railways and Canals,” in which the decrease in expenditure 
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for railways, $14,748, was more than counterbalanced by an in- 
creased expenditure of $32,654 for canals and miscellaneous: in 
“Other Expenditure,” in which mail subventions show an in- 
crease of $140,732, and Militia and Defence of $153,438, these 
two items making up nearly the total net increase: in “ Immi- 
gration and Quarantine,” in which the increase is $24,943, $21,- 
871 of that amount being for quarantine services. The expendi- 
tures were decreased in “ Legislation” and in “Charges on Rev- 
enue,” the net decrease under the first-mentioned being, in eight 
of the nine items, $408,639, of which $196,134 was decreased ex- 
penditure in House of Commons. Under the second-mentioned 
head, the decreases were chiefly in railways and public works, 
post office showing an increase of $104,083. 


1201. The cost of collecting the revenue was, in 1893, less in 
proportion to the amount collected than in the previous year, 
being 23:5 per cent, as compared with 25:5 per cent in 1892, and 
24°5 per cent in 1891. 

1202. The accounts of payments of subsidies to provinces 
show a slight decrease. The details are as under :— 


Amount paid. 

Ontario. .........,... cece ie 4. ce cette cee ae veus $1,196,873 
Quebec donne feces ee were ee 6 eee e eee ens eenecercanse 959, 253 
Nova Scotia..... .......... ................, ..... 432,816 
New Brunswick...... ......... ... .............,... , 

Manitoba. ..... .... du cece cee vues verres oes . 594 
British Columbia .... ..... ... ................. ee 242,241 
Prince Edward Island....... .... ............ .. .... 83,424 


1203. During the past year, several inquiries have been made 
respecting these subsidies and the assumed debts. The following 
statement is, therefore, give:: :— 

Sections 111-120 of the British North America Act, 1867, 
deal with the financial arrangements between the Federal and the 
several Provincial Governments. 

In consequence of the protest by Nova Scotia against the finan- 
cial arrangement made for that province, an “Act relating to 
‘Nova Scotia” was passed. It is to be found in chap. 2, Acts of 
1860. 
In consequence of the creation of Manitoba and the admission 
of other provinces, other Acts were passed, as under :— 

(a) Manitoba Act, 1870, chap. 3 (consult sections 24 and 25). 

(b) British Columbia, Order in Council, page LXXXIV.. 
Statutes Canada, 1872. 

(c) Prince Edward Island. Order in Council, page XIV., 
Acts of 1873. 
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Agitation having sprung up in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec against payment of interest on the sum of 10% million 
dollars, by which amount the actual debt of the old province of 
Canada exceeded its allowed debt under the Union Act, 1867, 
an Act was passed to readjust the amounts payable to and charge- 
able against the several provinces. That Act is to be found in 
Canadian Acts, 1873, chapter 30. 

These Acts and Orders in Council contain the authority under 
which the sums mentioned in paragraph 1247 were assumed or 
allowed by the Dominion, and by such allowance became part of 
the Federal debt. 

- A question behind these Acts, viz., how to reconcile them with 
Section 118, Union Act, 1867, was discussed fully in the session 
of 1869. A careful presentation of the case by Sir Alexander 
Campbell is in the Senate Documents. Mr. Blake took the op- 
posite view. m . 


1204. There was a decrease of $436,822 in the amount of sub- 
sidies paid to railways under parliamentary authorization, as com- 
pared with 1892. The details are :—. 


. Atlantic and North-western Railway.... ................ 8 186,600 
Drummond County Raïlway................ ........ ... 13,435 
Irondale, Bancroft and Ottawa Railway...... ..... Loue 17,000 
Kingston, Napanee and Western Raïlway. ...... ....... 1,856 
Montreal and Western Railway.  .. .... .......... 138,388 
Montreal and Champlain Junction Railway .............. 15.100 
New Glasgow Iron, Coal and Railway Company...... ... 946 
Ottawa and Gatineau Valley Railway......... .......... 194,390 
Parry Sound Colonization Railway .. . ... . ....... . . ; 
Port Arthur, Duluth and Western Railway... .. ... . .. 114,13 
Quebec and Lake St. John Railway................. ……. 76,47 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack Raïlway................... 24,448 
Teraiscouata Raïilway.. ..................... Le eee 21,150 
Tobique Valley Raïlway..... ............. .. .. Le seeees 41,674 

Total ....... . ....... ..... ., ....... 8 811,394 





1205. The total amount of subsidies, on the mileage svstem, 
voted by Parliament towards the construction of railways that 
have been placed under contract, and of which payments have 
been made or liabilities still exist, was, on the 3oth June, 1893 
(exclusive of the Canadian Pacific Railway), $13,584,651, of which 
sum $10,667,597 had been paid and $165,167 cancelled, not being 
wanted, leaving a balance still due on contracts of $2,751,886. 

There were, on the same date, 46 railways for which subsidies 
amounting to $3,442,600 had been voted, but to which no pay- 
ments had been made, as none of the proposed railwavs had been 
placed under contract. In addition to the above, subsidies pay- 
able by instalments for a period of years, amounting to $7.894- 
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151 have been voted, but so far only $746,400 has been paid. 
The sum of $2,394,000 was voted to the Montreal and Ottawa 
road, of which $1,017,450 has been paid. The estimated num- 
ber of miles covered by the above transactions was 4,764. The 
cash subsidy paid to the Canadian Pacific Railway, including 
the Canada Central and extension to Quebec, was $28,025,250. 
The Government, therefore, has paid or promised to pay, money 
subsidies to railways as follow :— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAY AID. 


——- — _ —— ee —_ 





——— _—-  _——— — _ — —- 











Subsidies. Voted. Paid. 
8 $ 
Subsidies to railways under contract.................... 13,584,651 | 10,667,597 
not yet under contract... ........... 442,600 |... ........ 

as CPLR see... $ 25,000,000 | 

“6 Canada Central ................ 1,525,250 | 
. Quebec Extension.......... .. 1,500,000 , 

- -—————., 28,025,250 | 28,025,250 
Subsidies payable by instalments................. ...... 7,894,151 746,400 

se rovince of Quebec, North Shore Road......... 2, 394,000 1,017,450 








| 55,340,652 | 40,456,697 


1206. Previous to Confederation the Government of Nova Scotia 
had subsidized the Windsor and Annapolis Railway to the ex- 
tent of $1,089,674, and the Canadian Government had paid $2,656 
to the Toronto, Grey and Bruce Railway, which amounts were 
afterwards assumed by the Dominion Government. 


1207. The total amount, therefore, paid by way of subsidy or 
assumed by the Dominicn Government, up to the 3oth June, 
1893, towards the construction of railways, has been :— 


Amount paid before Confederation b Provincial Govern- 


ments and | subsequent] y assum y the Dominion. .$ 1,092,330 
Loans to the Grand nk Railway ..... ..  .... ce. 15,142,683 
Subsidies paid by the Dominion Government cece ose 40, 456, 


Total. ............................. ... ... 8 56,691,660 


1208. The sum of $15,142,633 was loaned to the Grand Trunk 
Railway by the Government of the Province of Canada, and the 
debt taken over by the Dominion Government at Confederation. 
Loans amounting to $815,000 have also been authorized to three 
companies, $748,626 of which have been paid, the balance being 
still undrawn ; while under the provisions of an Act, 51 Vic., c. 


ITI., 11,316 tons of used rails, valued at $241,605 
loaned to seven different companies, of which value 


been repaid. 
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, have been 
$1 52,305 has 


1209. In addition to the above money subsidies, grants of land 
in Manitoba and the North-west Territories have been made to 
various railway companies, amounting altogether to 31,892,400 
acres, the estimated number of miles thus subsidized being 4,356, 
and a grant of 18,206,986 acres to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the total grants amounting to 50,099,376 acres. 


1210. The total amount paid on capital account was $3,079,407, 
being $91 3,707 more than in 1892, and $36,453 less than in 1891. 
The amounts in the last four years were made up as follows —— 


PAYMENTS ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 1890, 1891, 1892 AND 1893. 


—- 1890. 
3 
Canadian Pacific Railway eee eeee cee 40,981 
Cape Breton “...... = 1,170,524 
Intercolonial SO Lk cece cease 365, 246 
Eastern Extension. .... .. ........1.......... 
Digby and Annapolis Railway .......... 381,943 
Montreal and Euro Short Line.... |.... ..... 
Oxford and New G Ww Way...... 434,075 
Prince Edward Island Railway. RS PRE 
Carillon Canal . rs oo... 
Cornwall ‘‘ 365,038 
Culbute “2 .... ...... ....... 2,818 
Grenville “  ........ .. . ...... ... 18 
hine “6 ........ .......... 7,448 
Murray  “ .............. ....... 106,760 
Ste. Anne’s Canal ..... ... ... ....... 6,151 
St. Peter’s re 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal. cesse 176,569 
Tay Hee ce wees 22, 226 
Treat River tO ss cae vus 58,644 
Welland 66 deen ess à 117,633 
Williamsburg OO ccc cece ences 139,078 
St. Lawrence River and Canals......... 980 
Cape Tormentine Harbour............. 44,471 
Fequimalt Graving Dock . RS 7,150 
ton ce sons | 92.579 
Public : Buildings, Ottawa... Lossese | 96,665 
Port Arthur Harbour and Kaministiquia 
River...... . . ..............., ... 32,942 
Improvement of the St. Lawrence...... | 121,614 
Dominion Lands. .. ........ ........ ' 1 
North-west rebellion losses..... ...... 4,773 
Totals........ ................ 4,058, 


, 4 ,068,158 8115, 860 


1891 | 1892. 1898. 
8 |  & | 8 
37,367 | . 66,212 | 413,836 
521,442 99,937 59,988 
79,929 | 168,102 | 228,985 
3,255 |...... ...l.. .. .... 
196,869 26,130 2,191 
124,568 |. .. .. |......... 
220,886 48,745 1,33 
css. 8,301 |. wee 
599,002 | ......... possssesee 
2,188 }.... .. ..1..... ..., 
css 34,586 205 
218 87,852 | 445,983 
61,261 5,964 90,839 
973 14,387 
336 | 341,474 589,801 
17,115 29,772 |.......... 
9,826 4,457 5,962 
36,371 29,541 8,260 
230,671 |..........1.......... 
35,187 | 889,116 | 987,708 
48,30€ 52, 42,601 
2, . 4,784 
219,647 115,109 48,613 
61,573 3,510 |.......... 
62,192 Ft 9,562 
121,342 49, 956 76,318 
94,847 BRIS | 115,088 
2,901 |... ....1.......... 


5,960 |: 2, 165,700 TI TT 
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1211. The total expenditure on capital account and subsidies 
to railways amounted to $3,890,801, being an increase of ex- 
penditure under these heads, as compared with the preceding 
year, of $476,885. The subsidies to railways authorized at the 
last session of Parliament amounted to $1,052,088, as compared 
with $4,123,849 voted at the previous session, being a decrease 


of $3,071,761. 


1212. The revenue of 1893 was estimated at $38,009,090, 
which was $168,609 less than the amount actually realized, and 
the expenditure was put at $36,500,000, which was $314,053 less 
than was expended. 


1213. The profit from the silver and copper coined during the 
year was $67,924. 


1214. The several amounts received and expended under the 
principal heads of ordinary revenue and expenditure in each 
year since Confederation are given in the following table :— 


HEAD OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUNDS—1868-1893. 








oe ee Cee —— 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED, 





























1868 Caw 1870. | 1871 | 1872. 
os | s ls ; 

Taxation .................. 11, 700, rl il uaa 18, 07 En 16 ‘0,968 17,715,552 
Railways... ............. su. 413,97 440,113} 47 1,554 544,124 

Canals.. ................. 108 918 440,343 421, 652| 472,676 470, 365 

Other Public Works. ........ 83, 569 78,477 113, 639 129,441 92, 576 

Post Office..... .... ..... 525,692, 535,315 573,566 612,681 692,37 5 

Interest on Investments... . 126,420, 314,021, 383,956 554,383; 488,041 

Land Revenue (D. & O)..... 42,333 45,248 49,915 95,216 54,043 

Other sources...... ........ 391, 336. | 1, 453, 084; 410,061; 606,721) 553,073 

Total.......... 2...... 13,687,928, 14,379,174 15, 512,225) 19 1335, 560) 20,714,813 

. D RS ES 

| 1873. | 1874. 1876. 1876. 1877. 

Taxation ...... .. ......... ' 17,616,554 20,129,185| 20 664,878, 18, ne 415 17,697,924 

Railways..... ............ 703,458 "93, 430 407! 28, 110 

Canals......... ........... | 488,030 499, 314 432,476! sf "396, 980 

Other Public Works.... .... 125,148 117, 170 95,477 102,099 124,986 

Post Offce.... ..... ...... | 833,657 1, 139,973 1,155,382, 1,102,540) 1,114,946 

Interest on Investments... 396, 404 610,863) 840,887) 798,906) 717,684 

Land Revenue (D. & O.)..... 80,548 244, 365 72,659 59, 897 91,490 

Other sources.............. 569, 670 570, 70,792 482 599. 532 598 630,154 


Total. ...... .......…. "20,813,469 24,205,092| 24,648 715) 22,687,587 22,059, ,274 
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HEADS OF REVENUE-—CONSOLIDATED FUND—1868-1898— Concluded. 








Heaps or REVENUE. 








Taxation 
Gaus 
anals. 


ees «© eee eee ee 


29.096000. 


Post Office..... ............ 
Interest on Investments..... 
Land Revenue (D. & O.)..... 
Other sources 


Mers sn. 


essor sssee 


Healways re _ 
Canals...... ......... ..... 


Post Office............... .. 
Interest on Investments. .... 
Land Revenue (D. & O.)..... 
Other sources 


Total................. 
Heaps 
OF REVENUE. | | 1888. | 
te 5 es 2 ss 
Taxation......... | 28,177,413: 
Railways. cn 3,167,564 
Canals....... ... 310,386 
Other Public W’ks 78,167! 
Post Office........ | 2,379, 2421 
Interest on Invest- 
ments...  .. 932,025 
Land Revenue (D. 
& O.) .... eee: 253,323] 
Other sources. .... 610,343; 
Total’....... 


| 35, 908, 463 


rn | 1,614,846 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED. 





1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
17,841,938] 18,476,613] 18,479,576| 23,942, 138] 27,549,046 
,419,955| 1,742,587] 2,208,064] 2,253,734 
$63,358| 348,280 314! 361,083! 325,459 
156,279| 94,914] 86, 118,777] 131,941 
1,207,790| 1,172,418] 1,252,498| 1,352,110| 1,587,888 
605,774] 6592,500| 894,7 761,514] 914,009 
68, 64,678] 150,571, 181, 42,989 
621,382} 348,024 | 724,740] 578,389 
22,375,011| 22,517,382| 28,307,406) 29,635,297) $3,383,455 

1883, 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
29,269,698] 25,483,199] 25,284,529' 25,226, 456| 28,687,002 
1,206! 2,621,170! 2,624,243; 2,620,336| 2,839,745 
,537| 169,945) 325,958 329,712 323,363 
194,396]  164,677| 115,902 362] 107,681 
1,800,391| 1,755,674| 1,841,372 1,901,690! 2,020,623 
1,001,193! 986,698! 1,997,035 ,078| 990,887 
19,403} 14,189; 24,5411 26,183] 213,459 
602,825| 666,459] 484,021| 640,923, 572,983 


35,794,649 31,861,961 82,797,001 $9,177,040 35,754,993 





——aee 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED. 
1889. 1890. 1891. 





1892. 1893. 





$ $ 8 8 8 
30 613,523] 31,587,072] 30,314,151] 28,446, 157| 29,321,367 
3,1 81,889 


8,167,543| 3,204,271 3.196.994! 3.262.497 
392,893) ‘955,698 360,175, 322,897| 359,097 
142,641] 240,150! 169,575] 114947|  139.39n 
2,290,504| 2,367,389| 2515,823| 2,652,746| 2,773,508 
1,305,892! 1,082,271] 1,077,228| 1,086,490] 1,150,167 
279,893!  250,063| 918,822! 365,157| 319,373 
720,991/ 809,016) 667,648] 7962241 842,720 

38, 782,870! 39,879,925] 38,579,811| 96,921,872 38,168,609 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—1868-1893. 
Heaps OF EXPENDITURE. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 
Charges for Debt® and Sub- $ $ $ $ $ 

sidies .................... 7,969,990! 8,408,527; 8,102,191) 8,638,565| 9,004,362 
Legislation... ......... 995,810; 409,614! 379,752] ‘366,206! 393,964 
Civil Government. . 594,442 9, 620,349, 642,301; 663,189 
Public Works and Buildings. 126,270 , 126,239 632! 853,354 
Raïilways....... ...... ... ,961! 387,548 ,209| 523,547; 595,076 
Canals ... ....... ewe e eee ,084| 258,001; 301,304; 405,432) 339,176 
Penitentiaries............... 209,369} 269,817; 211,982) 219,212! 205,111 
Administration of Justice.. 291,248; 315,215} 304,300 314,411 346,848 
Militia and Defence ........ 1,018,016| 937,513) 1,245,973) 908,733) 1, 654, 256 
Mounted Police (N.W.T.)...1... ......1.. .......1..........1. RS... 
Lighthouse and t Service! 174,983) 190,671) 229,682) 334,693] 345,683 
Immigration and Quarantine. 60,396 43,1 ark 985 71,790; 128,967 
Charges on Revenuef........ 1,299,759} 1,529,522) 1, 212} 1,613,361) 1,789,544 
Other expenditure..... .. .. 561,769| 668,436 "701,380 997,198} 1,269,939 
Total. ......... .... 18,486,092] 14,038,084) 14,345,509) 15,623,081] 17,589,468 

Charges for Debt* and Sub- 1873, 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
sidies .................... 8,717,077| 10,255,798| 11,124,726| 11,122,359) 11,489,327 
Legislation. ......... .. .... 614,487, 784,048] 572,273) 627,281| 596,006 
Civil Government........... 50,874 909,266, 841,996) 812,193 
Public Works and Buildings.| 1,311,644] 1,779,009) 1,757,076; 1,984,942) 1,262,823 
Raïlways ................ 1,194,103| 1,847,176| 1,581,934 1, 497, 128 1, 890, 269 
Canals............ ........ 476, 467, 404,925 "403, 15 855, 011 
Penitentiaries doses nes veus 270,661 395,552} 337,593) 312,015 303, 169 
Administration of Justice ... 398, 459,037 497,405) 544,091 565,598 
Militia and Defence. .. ....| 1,248,664] 977,376) 1,018,944) 978,530) 550,452 
Mounted Police (N.W.T.)...] ..... ... 199, 333, 369,518] 352,749 
Lighthouse and Const Service 480,376 537,058 490,257 +H 471,278 
Immigration and Quarantine. 287, 369} 318,573; 302,771! 385,845 353, 951 
Charges on Revenuet........ 2, 010, 380! 2,468,376) 2,732,795 2, 895; 896 2,949, 617 
Other ee expenditure ena c eens _1,413,084 1,943,146] 1,654,522) 2,015,75/| 1,566,858 
Total................ 19,174 174,647] 23,316,316| 23,713,071; 24,488,372| 23,519,301 

Ch arges for Debt* and Sub- 1878. 1879. 1880. 188L 1882. 
aidies.... ...... ......... 11,669,523| 11,952,641) 12,659,667| 12,525,838] 12,757,572 
Legislation we dete eee cacteees 618,035} 748,00 598,105) 611,376] 582,200 

Civil Government.. ........ ,370| 861,171 898,605; 915,959 x 
Pubhc Works and Buildings. 996, 595| 1,013,593| 1,060,193} 1,108,815| 1,342,000 
Raïilways................. 032,873 2,233,496} 1,853,223! 2,220,421| 2,315,796 
Canals..................... 349, 78 344,574 378,208 413,776 525,166 
Penitentiaries...........,... 308,102 308,483} 270,382 , 293,617 

Administration of Justice... 564,920) 577,897] 574,311) 588,957 A 
Militia and Defence sus. 618,137} 777,699] 690,019} 667.000! 772,812 
Mounted Police (N. W.T;).. 334,749] 344,824) 332,855 , 368,456 
Lighthouse and t Service 461,968} 447,567] 426,304 7 461,881 
Immigration and Quarantin 180,691 12,234 183,204 250,813; 253,061 
Charges on Revenuet. 918,464! 2,983,092) 2,997,417) 3,078,907| 3,256,548 
Other expenditure .......... _ 1,688,944 1,650,113} 1,938,141) 2,084,757| 2,610,266 
Total.............. 23,503,158 24,455,381 24,850,634] 26,502,554 27,067,108 

* Including Sinking Funds. + Exclusive of Railways and Canals. 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED FUND—1868-1893—Con. 














HEADs OF EXPENDITURE. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Charges for Debt* and Sub- 8 $ $ 8 8 
Bidies................ co. 12,853,532} 12,937,668) 15 na 16,272,726| 15,732 965 
Legislation. .. .......... 740,768] 662,767; 649,538] 1,087,779) 977,302 
Civil Government. . . 986,721| 1, 084, 418 1,190,371! 1,211,851 
Public Works and Buildinge. 1, 766, 256 2,908, 852 046,562| 2,188 316 
Railways .......... .. 2 636,552 2,664,452 2,858,183| 3,124,783 
Canals...... ... ........... 581,749} 661,741 573, 610,740 
Penitentiaries. ... ........ , 996 310,782! 311,265 
Administration of Justice. . 615,589} 615,045 707,832 657,115 
Militia and Defence......... 734,354 989, 498 1,178,659) 1,198,693 
Mounted Police (N.W.T.). 477,825] 485,984 1,029,369. 781,664 
Lighthouse and t Service 491,546 520,524 553,515! 512,812 
Immigration and Quarantine 487, 734| 675,327 | 347,576] 462, 864 
Charges on Revenuef.. .... 3, 498, 998| 3,753,626 4,469,080 4,702,138 
Other expenditure. ... ..... 2,623, 108 2050, 814 6,440,245; 3,185,175 
Total.............. 28,730, 157| 31,107,706 $9,011,612 35,657,680 
Charges for Debt* and Sub- 1888. 1889. 1891. 1882. 
sidies .................... 16 gen 16,210,594) 15, the 490 15,688 040! 15,911,691 
Legislation ........... ..... 807,424 "701, 170 596, 1,302,876 
Civil Governmen t........... 258,618 1 2817 14 1,334,201; 1,325,087 
Public Works and Buildings 1162 116 2299, 231 1,937,546) 1,627,851 
Raïilways............. ..... 643, 8,529,617 3,965,579| $8,767,061 
Canals...................... 7: , 139,021! 789,949 
Penitentiaries............... , 319,436 353,158 344,599 
Administration of Justice. 678,815| 685,807 726,592! 750,723 
Militia and ence......... 1,278,179] 1,323,552 1,279,514) 1,266,308 
Mounted Police (N.W.T). 862,965] 829,702 740,979) 701,982 
Lighthouse and t Service 489,258 511,779 492,597; 508,639 
Immigration and Quarantine} 312,491 292,562 258,289; 267,688 
Charges on Revenuet....... 4,629,481} 4,770,088 4,947,804| 5,088, 190 
Other e: expenditure...... 3,292,199) 3,400,299 8, 283,761 3,137,770 
Total.............. 36,718,494| 36,917,835) 35, 994,081 96, S43, 568! 36,768, 893 


Charges f for r Debt* and Sub- 


2.2... 
2.0... +... 


Public Works and Buildings. 
Railways..... .... ........ 
Canals... 


Penitentiaries...... ........ 
Administration of Justice. 

Militia and Defence....... 
Mounted Police Ney; .T.).. 

Lighthouse and st Service 
Immigration and Quarantine. 
Charges on Revenuet 
Other expenditure 


* Including sinking funds. 


36,814,083 


? 


1898. 
16,061,961|..........1.......... 
867,232 


1.367570 ns ee 
1,927,833 





. 


eee see eo et ee ee we aeoe 


eeenvnesn ene Lea ee ene ene fesse ees 


wrecevenetoeseeeavanne 
evneeton esfrewreeveevnetvs + ea +0. 
st, ee ve 

eus es 88 + Ce eve sere ee 


2... esse esse =» - 


+ Exclusive of railways and canals. 
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1215. The following table gives the proportion per head of 
‘estimated population to the ordinary revenue and expenditure 
{Consolidated Fund) for every year since Confederation :— 


PROPORTION OF ORDINARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE PER 
HEAD OF POPULATION,—1868--1893, 








Revenue |Expenditure 


Estimated « 
end. 


YEAR ENDED SÛTH JUNE. Population. | 
| 


# 








42323 00 0 3 4 23233 00 3 00 O7 On EN EN En EN OR 
SILBSSABVESSSSSSSILBALSBN $ 
nssnansonoonnannnnaaonnanme 

SSSSIPILIPESBESIRVESVAITES F 


HSEEDUAWOEEREES 











Manitoba, not included in estimated population until 1871. 


British Columbia “ “ 1872. 
Prince Edward Island  “ + “ 1874. 
The Territories “ “oe 1881. 


1216. While the revenue was 15 cents per head more than in 
the previous year, the expenditure was 8 cents less. 


1217. The following table gives the revenues and expenditures 
of the several provices for the year 1892, with the amount of 
each per head of population respectively. The total receipts and 
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payments, exclusive of loans and payments thereout, as far as 
could be ascertained, are given in each case: -— 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE PROVINCES OF 
CANADA, 1892. 


—— - -_-— ——— - ae ee 


— ee SS 








ee ee ae Se 


PROVINCES. Revenue. | Per Head. |Expenditure| Per Head. 








| 3 $ cts. 3 3 cts. 
*Ontario...................... 4,662,922 2 18 4,068,257 , 1 90 
quebec cee cece cee ceeccreees 3, 458, 404 2 30 4,446,640 , 2% 
*Nova Scotia ........... ..... 769,976 1 70 822,162 18 
*New Brunswick.............. 652,66 2 03 676,483 | 2 15 
*Manitoba ........... ....... 605, 288 3 65 | 1,000,345 6 02 
+British Columbia. . ... .....| 1,020,002 9 53 1,430, 920 13 37 
*Prince Edward Irland........ 245,652 | 2 2 259,012 | 237 
Total................. 11,414,913 | 2 38 | 12,704,119 ! 2 65 
* 31st December, 1892. + 30th June, 1892. 


The expenditure in 1892, exceeded the revenue in six pro- 
vinces, the excess being largest in Quebec, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia. The aggregate revenue in 1892 exceeded that of 
1891 by $721,098 ; the aggregate expenditure was $1,075,765 more 
than in the previous year. The excess of expenditure in 1892 
was $1,289,206, as compared with an excess of $934,539 in 1891. 
Both revenue and expenditure were highest in proportion to 
population in British Columbia, and lowest in Nova Scotia. The 
aggregate expenditure was 27 cents per head of the aggregate 
population more than the revenue, as compared with an excess 
of 20 cents per head in 1891. 


1218. The following table gives the ordinary revenues and 
expenditures of the Provinces of the Dominion for the vears 
named therein. The figures were taken from the Provincial 
Public Accounts or were specially supplied by the Provincial 
Treasurers, to whom thanks are due for the same. 
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The figures for Nova Scotia are not those of the ordinary 
revenue and expenditure, several items, not coming under that 
head, having been entered as such for convenience, and the actual 
revenue of the province available for ordinary purposes is less 
than is shown in the table. In 1888, a considerable sum, in addi- 
tion to the subsidy, was received from the Dominion Government 
on account of a claim of the province for piers, breakwaters, &c. In 
Prince Edward Island, the financial year, previous to 1873, began 
on the 1st February and ended on the 31st of the following Janu- 
ary, but in that year it was changed to correspond with the 
calendar year. . 


1219. The next table gives the revenue and expenditures in 
the United Kingdom and British possessions, principallv in the 
year 1892, with the proportion of each per head of population. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


—— nn ————_——_— ii — 





i a “© eee eee 
































REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 
Country. Year. | —— — 
Per Per 
Amount. Head. Amount. Head. 
$ 8 cts. 8 8 cts. 
Europe — 
United Kingdom...| 1898 439,924,168! 11 45 439,826,776 11 44 
Gibraltar........... 1892 976,110) 18 78 $51, 17 58 
ax ta .............. 1892 2407506 8 43 1,447,206 8 67 
S1A— 
India .............. 1892 644: 1 96 431,555,306 1 9% 
Ceylon. ........... 1892 6,817,540, 1 93 5,582,840, 1 86 
Straits Settlements..| 1892 2,518,451 4 52 2, 941,535 5 62 
buan... .... ..…..l 1892 30,710 b 2 23,730 4 06 
A Hong Kong......... 1892 » 268,003 9 79 2,375,376 10 25 
rica— 
Mauritius........... 1891 3,636,874 9 72 8,978,354, 10 63 
Natal.......... .... 1892 6,776,614 12 46 6, 234,025 11 46 
Cape of Good Hope.| 1892 21,877,340| 13 59 21,009,799; 18 05 
St. Helena.......... 1892 37,430 9 09 36, 8 80 
sn eecscece 1892 332,982 2 88 421,030 8 64 
Gold Coast......... 1892 890,960 0 59 769,439 0 61 
Sierra Leone........ 1892 422,748 5 65 408,080 & 45 
AM .... co... 1892 150,769 10 94 139,868 10 14 
America— 
Canada... ........ 1898 38,168, 609) 7 69 36,814,068 7 42 
Newfoundland...... 1892 1,909,953) 9 39 1,389, 287 6 88 
Bermuda ........... 1892 165,248! 10 81 153,995; 10 07 
onduras........... 1892 216,318, 6 76 205, 563 6 42 
British Guiana...... 1892 2,743,646. 10 12 2,643,505 9 75 
West Indies— 
hamas............ 1892 290,559 6 03 307,680 6 39 
Turk's Island....... 1892 38, 135 8 04 36,967 7 80 
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REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS—Con. 































REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 
CountTrRY. Year. —- 
Amount Per Amount. Per 
° ° Head. Head. 
3 $ cte. g | $ cts 
West Indies— 
Jamuica............ 1892 3,471,549 5 28, 3,574,683 5 H 
Windward Islands..! 1892 1,476,371 4 32 1,709,368 5 00 
Leeward Islands....| 1892 | 639,831 4 9 641,159 4 98 
Trinidad ........... 1892 | 2,531,791| 12 02 2,420,661; 11 50 
Australasia— 
New South Wales...| 1892 ; 51,105,373| 42 67 51,279,191| 42 82 
Victoria ........... 1892 | 37,617,250| 32 22 41,288,529, 35 36 
South Australia. . 1892 | 12,356,442; 37 25 13,421,172; 40 46 
Western Australia..| 1892 2,646,921| 45 11 2,679,665| 45 67 
ueensland......... 1892 16,770,255| , 39 81 17, 318, 761! 41 10 
ASMANIA. .......... 1892 3,833,785| 25 03 4 476, 370} 29 23 
New Zealand....... 1892 21,361,022| 32 84 9,684, 158 30 26 
South Seas— 
Fiji. .............. 1£92 348,224 277 329, 2 62 
Falkland Islands. . 1892 56,894) 31 24 53,275, 29 78 
Total...... .. - 1,117,946,115 401 ru 4 01 


1220. The revenue exceeded the expenditure in 19 out of the 
36 countries and cclonies named in the list, the total revenue 
having been but little more than the expenditure. In proportion 
to population, both revenues and expenditures of the Australas- 
ian colonies are very high, the chief explanation of which is that 
“a considerable revenue is derived from the usufruct of the un- 
“sold lands, which is not generally the case elsewhere ; the re- 
“venues also are swelled by the large sums which are received 
“annually from the alienation of Crown lands, and from the 
“working of the State railways.”* “The practice of treating 
se money derived from the sale of Crown lands as revenue obtains 

‘in all the Australian colonies, and the money so raised forms 
“one of the largest items of their annual income.”** In a few 
years Canada should be deriving a large income from the sale of 
Dominion lands if the practice of treating such moneys as revenue 
be in force, but all her principal railways are in the hands of private 
companies. Both in India and Cape Colony, as well as in Aus- 
tralasie, the railwavs are principally owned by the Government, 
producing a corresponding difference in the amount of revenue. 


* Victorian Year Book, 1884-5, p. 131. 
** Wealth and progress of New ‘South Wales, 1887, p. 383. 
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1221. The ordinary revenues and expenditures in some of the 
principal foreign countries are given in the following table :—. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ey 
———— 











Co y R Amount E 3 Amount 
UNTRIES. Y ear. evenue. r xpenditure. r 
Head. Head. 
| A — 
| | 

Europe— 8 $ cts. 8 8 cts. 
Austria-Hungary | 1891 371,857,000} 8 99 368,012,000} 8 92 
Belgium............ | 1891 67,371,651; 11 10 65,946,337| 10 86 
Denmark ........... | 1892 15 45,283 7 7 17,567,272! 8 04 
France ...... ...... | 1892 618,600,316| 16 13 626,403,369' 16 33 
German Empire.....! 1891 304,950, 200! 6 17 329,380,866 6 66 
Greece........ ... | 1391 18,793,402; 8 59 19,546,767, 8 94 
Italy ............... | 1892 315,847,002 10 21 364,736,653| 11 78 
Netherlands ........ | 1891 52,494,557: 11 36 53,109,301| 11 49 
Norway . .......... | 1891 13,909,619 7 00 13,048,487} 6 52 
Portugal............ 1891 43,126,370 9 16 46,536,907: 9 88 
Roumania.... ..... 1891 33, 162.206. 6 03 31,844,858, 5 79 
Russia in Europe....| 1891 436,767,760' 4 48 426,003,180 437 
Spain............... 1891 156,813,997 8 93 154,398,229} 8 80 
Sweden............. ' 1891 | 31,871,597. 6 63 30,186,833] 6 28 
Switzerland......... | 1891 , 18,440,162 461 14,213,013 4 87 

a Turkey va ccacceeees | 1889 90,083,333. 3 25 104,146,666 3 76 
sla— : 

an we vccevenacees | 1891 68,677,738 1 69 68,866,292| 1 70 
rica— | 
Egypt.............. | 1891 52,881,510 7 76 47,516,673| 6 97 

A Ta Le ceceeceeceens | 1802 4174413 278 4,172,636] 273 
merica— H 
Argentine Republic. 1891 | 70,921,650, 17 35 79,008,141} 19 33 
Brazil........ ..... ' 1891 | 78,973,900! 5 59 82,792, 79: 5 91 
Mexico... ....... | 1892 41,550,000 3 65 38,377,365| 3 37 

Lucecuceueeaees 1891 5,236,558 17 4,976,152| 1 70 

United States....... 1893 461,716,562) 6 84 459,374,886] 6 80 
Uruguay............ 1891 14,954,500: 19 92 15,246,175] 20 31 
Chill ............... 1890 45,659,870! 16 10 57,840,499] 20 53 


+ oo Se ASRS 


Only the federal revenue and expenditure of the German Em- 
pire, are given above. In addition all the States of the Empire 
have budgets, that of Prussia showing a revenue of $426,000,000, 
and an expenditure of $435,700,000 in 1892. France has the 
largest revenue and expenditure of any country in the world, 
followed by the United States, the United Kingdom, Russia, 
India and Austria-Hungary, in the order named. In proportion 
to population, the receipts and expenditures are largest in the 
Argentine Confederation and Uruguay. 


1222. The sources from which the ordinary revenue of Canada 
is derived may he divided, as previously explained (see paragraph 
1193) into two classes, viz. : 1. Taxation; 2. Other sources ; 
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and the following figures give the amount raised in cach class ir 


1891, 1892, and 1893 :-- 


Revenue raised by taxation . . 
“from other sources 


1891. 1892. 1893. 
$30,314,151 $28,446,157 $29,321,367 
8,265,160 8476715 8,847,242 


Total........ ... .... $38,579,311 $36,921,872 838, 168,609 

1223. There was an increase in receipts from taxation in 1893, 
as compared with 1892, of $875,210, but a decrease in 1892, as 
compared with 1891, of $1,867,994, which may be put down as 
entirely due to the abolition of the duties on sugar, the receipts 
from this source having been $77,829 in 1892, against $3,142,291 
in the previous year. The receipts from other sources in 1893 
increased by $371,527. The proportion of the total revenue de- 
rived from taxation was 76-82 per cent, as compared with 7704 
in 1892, and with 78-57 per cent in 1891, and was a smaller propor- 
tion than in any previous year, excepting 1886, since Confederation. 

1224. The following table gives the amount raised by taxation 
in each year since 1st July, 1867, also the average amount of such 
taxation paid per head of population, and the proportion of total 
revenue :- 














TAXATION. Per 
Year ENDEN 30rn centage 
Tose. G Amount] | of 
Ago Increase. | Decrease. 13 Total 
Mom. ita, rete 





s f 
11,701,681 | | 
11,112,573 | 1 
13,087,882 
1 





&- 
Tr: 
at 


48 
2 
37 

1 






2,050,463 
916,491 









, 606,908 
1,720,652 |. 








*'3, 480,546 
2,436,110" 
973,549 





31,587,072 
30,314,101 
28,446, 157 
29,821,367 
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1225. Comparing the first and last years of the above period 
of twenty-six years, it will be found that while the total receipts 
have increased 150 per cent, the amount paid per head of popula- 
tion has only increased 70 per cent ; while the proportion to total 
revenue has decreased 10°1 per cent. 


1226. The following table gives the amounts raised »y Customs 
and Excise duties during the last twenty-six years, together with 
the proportion of each to population* :— 


TAXATION BY CUSTOMS AND EXCISE DUTIES AND PROPORTION 
TO POPULATION IN CANADA—1868-93. 








Ye nded 
ser se | Customs 
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23,726,784 
28,968,954 
23,399,301 
90,501,059, 
20,954,008 | 
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8 Per cent. s cts. 
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79 
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31 

2 

4 

30 

41 

3 

19 
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* The amounts of Customs duties 


sent the amounts actually 
the Trade and Navigation 


being taken from the Public Accounts, rej 
id in, and will not quite correspond with the figures in 
turns, these latter bang for amounts accrued. 
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1227. It will be seen that considerably the larger part of the 
whole amount of taxation is derived from Customs duties, the 
average proportion for the twenty-six years having been 74°0 per 
cent, later years showing a tendency to decrease it. The propor- 
tion in the United Kingdom in 1893 it was 26 per cent; in the 
United States in 1893 it was 55 per cent, and in the Australasian 
colonies in 1893 it averaged 75 per cent. 


1228. The amount of Customs duties paid per head in the 
United Kingdom in 1893 was $2.50; in the United States in 
1893 it was $3.05, in both cases being a smaller proportion than 
in this country, while in the Australasian colonies it is considerably 
higher, the proportion having averaged in 1893 $9.54 per head. 


1229. The cost of collecting the Customs revenue has been 
reduced very considerably since the first years of Confederation ; 
in 1868 for every $100 of duty collected, $5.41 was expended, as 
compared with $4.25 for every $100 in 1893. The following 
table shows the total cost and the cost per $100 of collecting the 
Customs revenue, in each year since 1868. The revenue columns 
represent the amount accrued in each year. 


COST OF COLLECTING CUSTOMS REVENUE, 1868 TO 1893. 




















CHARGES CHARGES 
«C or COLLECTION. c or COLLECTION. 
ustoms ustoms 

YRAR. Revenue. YEAR. Revenue. — — 

Per $100 Per $100 

| Total. collec Total collected. 

8 | 8 8 cts. $ 8 | 8 cts. 
1868 .. 8,819,482 | 477,504 5 41 | 1881.| 18,500,786| 717,704 $88 
1869 .. 8,298,910 | 496,050 5 98 | 1882.! 21,708,837 723,914 333 
1870.. 9,462, 940 505, 109 5 34 |1883.| 28,172,309 757,246 3 27 
1871 ..| 11,843,656 | 500,441 4 23 | 1884.' 20,164,963 798, 838 3 96 
1872 ..| 18,045,493 | 528,736 4 05 | 1835.| 19,133,559] 791,538 4 14 
1873 ..| 18,017,730 567,765 4 35 | 1886.| 19,448,124 798,478 410 
1874..| 14,421,883 727,629 5 04 |1887.| 22,469,706 819,132 | 8 64 
1875. 15,361,382 682,674 4 44 | 1888 | 22,209, 642 848,984 3 81 
1876 ..| 12,838,114 721,009 5 62 | 1889.| 23,784,523 486 3 62 
1877 ..| 12,548,451 721,606 5 75 | 1890.| 24,014,908 871,765 8 62 
1878 12,795,693 714,528 5 58 | 1891. 481,069 , 3 & 
1879 12,939,541 719,711 5 56 | 1892.) 20,550,474 902,820 439 
1880 14,138,849 716,126 5 06 |1893.| 21,161,711 899,411 43 








* Export duty not included. 
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1230. It cost $1.16 less to collect each $100 of Customs revenue 
in 1893 than it did in 1868. The large area of the Dominion, and 
the length of its frontiers, together with the number of ports of 
entry it is necessary to keep up considered, the cost of collection 
is moderate. In the United States in 1893 it was 3°32 per cent, 
and in the United Kingdom in 1893, 4°25 per cent. 


1231. The following statement shows the cost of collection of 
Customs revenue in the colony of Victoria for the period 
1881-92. It is taken from the Victorian Year Book, the con- 
versions into dollars having been made in the Statistical Division 
of the Canadian Department of Agriculture :— 


—— — — - a - - — 


Customs REVENUE. 




















YEAR. N Charges of Collection. 
et — — 
Receipts. Per $100 
P Total. | Collected. 
| 

$ $ $ cts. 
Le) ES 8,027,407 272,552 3 39 
1882. UT NT 9,492,331 398 2 95 
1888. 9/487,021 205,348 311 
1884. 9 425,809 "439 3 2 
1885.1... EES 10,266,121 312,644 3 04 
1886... 10,673,320 | 310,582 2 90 
1887... TT 11,235,352 | 341,833 3 03 
1888 UD "354,798 754 2 94 
1889. UT 15,051,111 419,808 2 78 
1890. UT | 13,657,100 404, 2 91 
1891.... 1.0. LDU 13,124,164 | 394,628 2 98 
1892... IPI ID | 127546013 | 391,188 8 12 


1232. The following are statements for the last twenty-six years 
of the amounts received from the principal heads under which 
taxation has been levied by means of Customs and Excise duties. 


T4 


HEADS OF TAXATION BY CUSTOMS DUTLES IN CANADA—1868--1893. 
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HEADS OF TAXATION BY CUSTOMS DUTIES IN CANADA—1868-1808— Concluded. 


Year ENDED 3074 JUNE. F 
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Rice. 





7 
t 
Rye). 

















“The totals are taken from the Trade and Navigation Returns, and include export duty on logs. 


+Collected in 1890. 


= 
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HEADS OF TAXATION BY EXCISE DUTIES IN CANADA—BEING THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF DUTY 
ACCRUED IN EACH YEAR—1868-1893. . 
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Tobacco. | Cigars. [Ins 
Fes. 





Malt. 





Malt 
Liquor, 





Spirits, 











Year ENDED 3071 JUNE. 











* Lees deductions. 
{FY nt ain 


+Thuse figures being for the amount of duty accrued, will not agree with those in p. 1296, which are for 
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1233. The Customs duties are collected by the Department of 
Customs, and the amount of duty received on the various dutiable 
articles imported is set out in detail in the chapter on Trade and 
Commerce. The Excise duties are collected by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and it will be seen from the foregoing table 
that there was an increase in accrued revenue of $393,057, there 
having been increases under every head except those of malt 
liquor and bonded manufactures. Spirits and tobacco together 
contributed 78-7 per cent of the total Excise receipts. The total 
amount accrued was the largest since Confederation. The aver- 
age amount for the three years, 1890-91-92, was $7,471,912, and 
for the thirteen years, 1880-92, $6,242,341. The figures for 1893 
show an increase of over 7°5 per cent over the 1890-92 period and 
of 33 per cent over the 1880-92 period. 


1234. English statesmen take the consumption of tea and sugar 
as a gauge of the prosperity of the people. Whether the tea 
test applies to Canada equally well may be doubted, as coffee 
is largely used. The following table shows the consumption of 
tea and sugar in Canada :— 


CONSUMPTION OF TEA AND SUGAR PER HEAD IN CANADA, 
i- 2 


RS a ES 























YEar. —_—_——_ 

Tea. Sugar. 

Lbs. Lbs 

12868..... ....... . .. ..... ............... ........ 2°80 19°7 
21869.. . .................. .... ...................... 2°49 19°93 
D> (| .... .... ............................. 8'17 24°04 
2871... ...  _.. ......... .. . ..... ....... 3°22 24°22 
Ey ...... .............................. 2°56 21°30 
Average............ ........... ..... wee 2°85 21°85 
18738................... ..................  ............ 6°62 25°64. 
SC ..... .... .., ........ ...  .... 2°77 29°00 
7 6: .... . .. _. ..........., .... .............. 2°77 27°14 
1876 ......... ....  ....... . ................... 3°68 28°85. 
9 .... ................ 3:35 | 24°38 
Average . . 3°84 27 00 
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1236. The amount of taxation in the United Kingdom and 
principal British possessions, with the proportion of population 


and revenue, are given below. 


TAXATION IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


















. TAXATION. 
CouxrTRiEs. Year, | — 
Amount, | er, Pr 
mount 
Head. |povenue. 
— 7 = |. — 
8 8 cts. 
ieee eee eee cee e eens 1898 | 364,026,666 | 9 47 75 
1891 eS 071 10 
1890 3,394,310 | 113 82 
3,251,644 %& ‘91 
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Customs only. 


There are 16 subdivisions of the British Empire having a larger, 
and 16 having a less, per head taxation than Canada. Fourteen 
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have a larger, and 18 have a lower percentage of their revenue 
derived from taxation. 


1237. The average per cent of revenue derived from taxation 
in the 33 divisions of the Empire is 66°99 per cent. 
The average taxation per’ head of the various portions of the 
Empire specified above is $7.37. Canada’s is $5-91 per head. 


1238. The following table gives the amount of taxation, as 
nearly as it can be arrived at, in some of the principal foreign 
countries — 


TAXATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


TAXATION. 








CounNTRIES. Year. | Percentage 
Amount. Per Head. of 





| 8 $ cts. 
Europe— 
Austria-Hungary ....... ee ee eees 1892 284,792,467 6 89 76°59 
Belgium........... ... .. .. .. 1892 32,504, 467 5 36 48°25 
Denmark ........ .... ee wee 189 12,341,866 5 65 79°88 
France (including Algeria)....... 1891 465,594,000 10 96 15 27 
German Empire................. 1892 140,820,650 2 85 46°18 
TOCCE ss... veus ver. 1891 8,779,467 4 01 46° 72 
Italy . .. . . .................. 1891 258,385,933 8 35 81°81 
Netherlands. ... .... Les veus 1891 41,230, 400 8 92 18°54 
Norway ......................... 1891 7,885,479 3 94 56 69 
Portugal... ... .. .......... 1891 33,575,133 7 13 11:85 
Russia .... .... .... ........... 1891 282,933, 400 2 90 64°78 
Spain..... ..................... 1891 110,672,867 6 31 70°58 
Switzerland. .. .............. 1890 4,983,467 1 71 37-08 
Turkey .................... .... 1884 , 865, 066 2 51 86°50 
LA —— 
Jupan........................... 1891 62,152,200 1 b4 90°35 
rica— 
Egypt ....... .................. 1891 35,969,533 5 2% 68 02 
America— 
Argentine Confederation......... 1891 51,951,667 12 71 81°71 
razil .................... . 1891 62,327,400 4 45 79°63 
Mexico ......... . .......... 1891 333 3 34 91°59 
United States..... ............. 1893 365,799,238 5 42 79°23 


1239. It will be seen that the amount raised by taxation in 
France is larger than in any country named in the two tables, the 
United States having second place ; the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, India and the German Empire follow- 
ing in the order named. Taxation per head is much larger in 
the Australasian colonies than in any of the countries named, 
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except in the Argentine Confederation. In Great Britain, taxa- 
tion is $3.56 per head more than in Canada, and in the United 
States it is 49 cents less. 


1240. The gross public debt of the Dominion of Canada on 
30th June, 1893, amounted to $300,054,125 ; on the same date 
in 1892 it was $295,333,274. There was, therefore, an increase 
during the year in the gross amount of liabilities of $4,721,251. 


1241. The net public debt on the same date in 1893 was $241,- 
681,040, and in 1892 $241,131,434, being an increase in the actual 
net liabilities of $549,606. This increase is to be accounted for 


as follows :— 
Expenditure on Capital Account— 





Public Works............. ,............ $ 181,878 
Railways and Canals............. ....... 2,782, 492 
Dominion Lands........... Lecce eeee cence 115,038 
3,079,408 
Railway Subsidies......... ............. $ 811,394 
Charges of Management on Loans........ 139,951 
Expenses, in cunnection with North-west 
Rebellion. .............. .....,. .... 8,911 
Transfers to Consolidated Fund........... 12 
———— 960,268 
$ 4,039,676 
Less Sinking Fund............... ....... $ 2,005,514 
Excess of receipts over Peymen occ ea eee 1,354, 
Cash received from the city of St. John for 
the Carleton Branch Railway......... 40,000 
—— 3,490,070 


Total net increase........... Dose cesse as 8 549,606 


1242. The following table gives the total liabilities and assets, 
and the net liabilities, together with the multiple of revenue, for 
every year since Confederation :— 
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, WITH 


LIABILITIES AND NET DEBT OF THE DOMINION 


THE INCREASE OR DECREASE AND MULTIPLE OF REVENUE, 1867 TO 1893. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE ASSETS 


Assets. 


Increase 
or 
_ Decrease. 


Groes Debt. 
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1243. Three times only since Confederation has there been a 
decrease in the gross debt, viz., in the years 1890, 1883, and 1871 ; 
and only in the years 1882 and 1871 has there been any-‘decrease 
in the net debt. The increase in the gross debt since Confedera- 
tion has been $207,008,474, and in the net debt $165,962,398, 
being an average annual increase of the latter of $6,382,784. 
There was an increase in the assets as compared with 1892 of 


$4,171,645. 


1244. In 1868 the debt was equivalent to five and one-half 
years’ revenue, and in 1893 it would have required just six and 
one-third years to pay off the debt. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the.debt has increased in a somewhat greater ratio than the 
revenue, the proportion of increase being 219 per cent and 179 
per cent respectively. | 


1245. As just stated, since Confederation to June 3oth, 1893, 
the net increase of the Public Debt of Canada is $165,952,308. 

The items which have increased the debt are railways and 
canals, Canadian Pacific Railway and other public works, $1565,- 
285,764 ; Dominion lands, $3,419,915 ; Consolidated Fund trans- 
fers, $13,087,007 ; railway subsidies, $11,596,302 ; expenses of 
and discounts on loans, $11,519,971 ; deficits, $16,854,848 ; terri- 
torial, $3,800,638 ; allowances to provinces, $30,743,393. ° 

The items which have decreased the debt are Sinking Fund, 
$20,828,494 ; surplus, $39,873,068 ; Consolidated Fund transfers, 
$5,768,576 : receipts from premiums on loans, $555,972 ; Domin- 
ion lands, $4,275,526 ; refunds from sales of public works, $53,- 


Of the Consolidated Fund transfers which increased the debt 
(amounting to $13,087,007) the sum of $10,189,521 was for 6,793,- 
o14 acres of land returned by the Canadian Pacific Railwav in 
1886 from their original grant of 25,000,000 acres made by Par- 
liament in aid of that enterprise. 

Of the Consolidated Fund transfers which decreased the debt 
the chief item is the Fishery Award of $4,490,883, obtained by 
virtue of the award of the Fishery Commission of 1877. 

_ The gross increase of the debt was, therefore, $246,307,830, 
and the gross decrease, $80,355,441, leaving the net increase as 
above stated, $165,952,398. 


1246. The allowed debt of the four provinces, as assumed by 
the Dominion at the time of Confederation, was $77,500,000. In 
1869 a further allowance of $1,186,756 was made to Nova Scotia, 
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and since that date additional provincial debts have been assumed 
or allowed by the Dominion to the extent of $30,743,392, making 
a total assumption of provincial debts of $109,430,148, leaving, 
therefore, the sum of $132,250,891 as the actual net liability 
created by the Dominion Government since Confederation. It 
must be remembered that the allowance of these debts to the pro- 
vinces was in accordance with arrangements made at that time, 
and that though the amount of the public debt has been thereby 
increased, no new liabilities have been actually created, inasmuch 
as these debts, if not taken over by the Dominion, would still be 
owing by the provinces, and this assumption of provincial debts 
has been, therefore, a simple transfer of liability, and the burden 
on the people has not been increased, but has been made. actually 
lighter, since the Government were enabled to change the high 
interest-bearing bonds of the provinces for their own bonds at a 
lower rate. 


1247. The following are particulars of the provincial debts as- 
sumed by the Dominion at Confederation :— 


Canada.................... 1... ...... ......... . 8 62,500,000 
Nova Scotia... ..... .........,.... ........ ....., 8, 000,000 
New Brunswick ........ ee voussssseoseee 7,000,000 
$ 77,500,000 

Debts su uently assumed or allowed : 
Nova tia (1869) 20 cee cece cee eee 1,186,756 
The old Province of Canada (1873).... ...... ....... 10.506, 089 
Province of Ontario.... .. . ...... ........ ...... 2, 289 
« juebec........... .. ......... ...... 2,549,214 
‘6 ova Scotia. ... ... .................. 2,343, 059 
‘s New Brunswick ....................... 1,807,720 
“6 Manitoba..................... ......... 3,775,606 
“ British Columbia ... . nee e ee eees 2,029, 392 
“ Prince Edward Island.................. 4,884,023 
Total provincial debts assumed...... $ 109,490,148 


1248. On the Canadian Pacific Railway has been expended 
$62,457,996, on the Intercolonial and connecting railways, $44,- 
527,216, and on canals $38,681,874, making a total of $145,667,- 
086. Not only, therefore, is the whole debt thus accounted for, 
but it will be seen that under the three above heads alone there 
has been spent the sum of $13,416,195 more than the total actual 
increase of the debt since Confederation. | 


*Including the sum of $2,725,504 expended in previous years by the Montreal 
Harbour Commission on the improvement of the St. Lawrence, and assumed in 1890 
by the Dominion Government. 
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1249. The total expediture on capital account since Confedera- 
tion has been $193,249,711, made up as follows :— 


Debts allowed to provi 


Canadian Pacific 
Canals. 


‘Other public works. 


Increase of debt. 






Expenditure in excess of increase of debt. . 





1250. The following table shows the amounts, including ex- 
penditure charged to revenue, spent by the Government in each 
year since Confederation on the construction of railways, canals, 
public buildings and other works :— 








‘YEAR ENDED 30TH! 
Jone, 


Public 
Buildings 


‘Other Public| 
Works. 








BREE BUS URE ERSESSSS57 555 588 


i 





1,342,025 


1,637,819 
2302, 








5,028, 204 








-| 116,929,448 





40,626,010 











23,278,600 | 196,708,859 
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1251. The following amounts, including expenditure charged 
to revenue, have been spent on public works since Confedera- 


tion :— 

Raïlways............ .,..... ... ses. $116, 929, 448 
ous sense stent e ee nees nssesessee 40, 10 

Government buildings and miscellaneous public works, 
including lighthouses and navigation ............. 40,412,117 
| | 8 197,967,575 

Prior to Confederation there was expended on railways 

and canals ..... .... ........ ...... ae ........ 52,944,17 

On public works... . . ........... .... cesse... 10,690,917 





Making a total expenditure on public works of.... 8261, 602,667 


1252. The fine Parliament buildings at Ottawa have been 
erected at a total cost up to the 30th June, 1893, including the new 
departmental building on Wellington street, of $4,979,242. The 
sum of $262,168 has also been expended on the construction of 
a building near Nepean Point for the Government Printing 

ureau. 


1253. In 1868 the assets amounted to $17,317,410, and in 1893 
to $58,373,485, showing an increase of $41,056,075. The assets 
only include interest-bearing investments, loans, cash and bank- 
ing accounts, no account being taken of the unsold lands belong- 
ing to the Government, nor of the railways, canals, public build- 
ings and other public works, which it either owns or has assisted 
in constructing, and which are the material results of the large ex- 
penditure of public money. The following are details of the 
assets on 30th June, 1893 :-— 


Sinking funds................... de nance ce eceeeeseees $ 30,678,989 
Quebec Harbour debentures .... . .................. 3,748,520 
Montreal Harbour bonds............................. 385,000 
Northern Railway bonds.........0 .. ... . ..... ...... 13,000 
St. John River and Railway Extension Company...... 433,900 
Canadian Pacific Railway land grant bonds........... 29,000 
Province accounts ..... .. . ............... ... .... 10,920, 866 
Sundry investments......... ....................... 593,959 

Total interest-bearing investments................ $ 46,863,234 
Miscellaneous accounts. .............................. 1,978,300 
Cash ... .......................... ses 3,071,188 
Specie reserve, ....... .. ...................... Lee 6,449, 348 
Silver coinage accounts............................... 11,420 
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1254. The following table gives the total assets, the assets not 
bearing interest, and the assets bearing interest, for the period 
1867-93, with the percentage of. interest-bearing to total assets :— 







Per cent of 
Interest 





YEAR. bearing to 
Total Assets. 
1867. ....... ... ........ 17,317,410 1,463,690 91°6 
1868. ............. 139,591 4,209, 858. 80°1 . 
1869... 36,502, 679 15,812, 185 56°7 
1870... ce 37,788,964 |  15,674,194 58°6 
31-79 nnn 37,786, 165 14,366,318 61°9 
1872... 00. ee... 40,213, 107 18,107,041 54°9 
1873. ... 02.0. cceeecs 29,894,971 | 20,513,788 ~ BY-4 * 
1874... 00 cc cer. 838,587 | 21,408, 318 - 
1825........ =... .... 35,656, 024 22, 107.852 15,547,172 38-0 
1876. ec... 36,653,174 | 21,167,884 15 423 
1877... . . 41,440,526 | 22,286,314 | - 19,184,212 463 - 
1878... ces... 34,595,199 |  22,516,086 | : 12,279,168 355 : 
1870... see... 36,493,683 |  23,394,301 18: 159,982 360 : 
1880. .: ............. 42,182,852 | 24,778,818 17,404,089 41°2 
1881........... ........ 44,465,757 26,627,758 | 17,838,004 * 40°15 
1882.00.00... ec. 51,708,601 829. 24,879,548 48°1 
1888... eee... 51,703,601 21,524,763 | 30,178,838 . 584. 
1884 .............. cence 60, 320,566 723, 50,596,677 83°9 
1885. ..... cece ec eee sees 68,295,915 10,208,605 |-. 58,092,310 85:0 . 
1886. ............... ..:..l  60,005,284 14,748,758 | ‘35,256,476 70°5 
1887.. 00... cc... 45,873,718 10,288,517 | . 35,590,196 77:6 
1888............ ...... 49,982, 484 10,921,419 |  39,061.065 781 . 
rT. eue... 50,192, 021 9,945,188 | 40,246,888 80°2 
1890................. ... 48,579,083 8,576,101 40,002,982 82°33 : 
1891. 1. 52,090,199 | 9,615,076 |  42:475,123 | 81:5 
1892. nue... 54, 201,840 202, 43,999, 557 812. 
18 . ice eee... 58,373,485 |  11,700,649 |  46,672,836 | 80°0 





1255. The reduction in high interest-bearing debts, and conse- 
quently the decrease in the rate of interest now payable, has been 
very considerable, as shown by the following table, in which the 
amounts given are those of the actual interest paid and received, 
and of the actual net interest ; and the average rate of net inter- 
est is the average rate of the interest actually paid on the gross: 
debt, after deducting that received on assets :— , 


AVERAGE INTEREST ON THE DEBT AND ASSETS OF CANADA, ist JULY, 1867, TO 30rx JUNE, 1898. S 
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1256. The average rate of net interest actually paid on the net 
debt has decreased, it will be seen, from $4.51 per cent in 1868 to 
$2.88 per cent in 1893, being a decrease of $1.63 on each $100. 
The average actual rate paid has decreased to the extent of $1.38 
per cent, owing to the reduction of high interest-bearing debts, 
as shown in the next paragraph. 


1257. The following shows the several rates of interest paid 
and the amounts on which the same are payable :— 


Funded Debt payable in London— 





6 per oent........................ . ..8 453,573 
GB  “  ........ ........., seen teens 433, 383 
Bae cece ee cece caren oc... 140,856,596 
Sh  .............,....... ........ 24,333,383 
a 35,538, 645 
Total payable in London...................... 8 201,615,480 
Funded Debt payable in Canada—- 
6 per cent............... ... ..... ... $ 130,900 
60 dace c ce eeees voue à ones 668, 
a 7,266,406 
BU "eue eue. wee 152,300 
Total payable in Canada...................... 8 8,218,152 
_ Total Funded Debt. .... ............. ... .. 8 209,833,632 
Savings banks, 34 per cent............ ....... Lesssree 41,849,656 
Province accounts, 5 per cent .......... ...... .... 16,407,360 
Trust Accounts— 
6 per cent............................... 8 1,110,205 
5 nes terete eee este eeees 5,414,414 
Sh ccc cee ..... .... oe ..... 771,960 
8 “  ......... .... ................ 1,814,572 
Total trust accounts ........ Less $ 10,111,141 
Compensation to seigniors, 6 per cent... .. .. ..... 166,310 
Dominion notes | { 18, 448, 494 
Provincial ry} J nus a ee ee ee | $9, 70 
Miscellaneous (interest varying) .... .. .. ..... Less. 1,738,361 
* 8300,054,525 
Interest is therefore payable at the rate of— 
6 per cent on.... .................................4 8 1,860,988 
3 sue cece es severe 923, 
4 0 eee cee cen ennnneeeeeee vues teeeeeeee 148,123,002 
ba 107,239 
3 Oe sense os beens eres cece eens 353,217 
In 1968 interest was payable at the rate of— 
7 per centon ... ................ .................. 8 873,200 
BC Hdd de cae ......... ..... .... ceeeeeee 209, 
5 ns ences cece eter eceeeeneases voue 32,015,207 
4 6 a cece eee cece voue teeeeeeeseseeeenes 681, 





* Including Temporary Loan of $1,460,000. 


1258. The Dominion notes in circulation, which bear no inter- 
est, form a considerable item among the liabilities, and have in- 
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creased from $3,113,700 in 1867 to $18,448,494 in 1893. (For 
particulars of circulation see post, chapter on “ Banks and Sav- 
ings Banks.”) The fixed charges, that is, the charges for debt, 
sinking fund and subsidies to provinces, amounted in 1868 to 58 
per cent of the revenue, but in 1893 had been reduced to 42 per 
cent. The Government have made arrangements with the Bank 
of Montreal, by which all the Dominion business in London will 
be attended to by that institution, and this change is expected to 
make a reduction in the charges of management. 


1259. The following table gives the proportions per head of 
estimated population, of the gross and net debt, of the assets, and 
of the interest on the same, paid and réceived i in each year since 
Confederation :— 


mee 




















Net 
YEAR ENDED sora ro Total Net _| Interest Interest Interest 
ow Debt p r Assets per| Debt paid per | received : 

JUNE, Head. | Heed. | Head. | Head. per Head. Paid per 
$ cts. 8 cts. 8 cte. 8 ta 8 cts. 8 cts. 

1868... .. ....… 28 74 627 22 47 1 38 0 04 129 
1869....... ..... | 32 92 1070, 22 2 1 44 0 09 1 35 
1870. 39 58 10 94 22 64 1 46 0 10 1 36 
1871... 32 82 | 1074! 2208 147| 016 1 31 
1872. 33 90 1113: 277 1 46 0 13 1 38 
1878,. .... ...... 35 87 815! 27 22 1 42 0 11 1 $1 
1874... 0.0000" 36 90 8 58 | 28 32 1 50 0 16 1 #4 
1875... ....…. 39 02 9 17 29 85 1 70 0 22 1 48 
1876...... ...... | 40 8 928] 31 54 1 62 0 20 1 42 
1877... 00. | 43 52 10 32 | 3320 1 69 0 18 1 51 
1878... 42 89 848! 9441 1 73 0 15 1 58 
1879.............. 43 29 8 80 | 3449 1 78 0 14 1 59 
1880... ...... 46 17 10 00 36 17 1 84 0 20 1 64 
1881... . 46 09 10 25 35 84 1 75 0 17 1 68 
1882.............. 46 85 11 80 35 06 1 78 0 21 1 56 
1883.............. 45 61 9 86 3575! 178 0 23 1 50 
1884. | 6108) 13 45 40 68 | 4172 0 2 1 50 
188%... 58 34 15 08 43 29 2 08 0 44 1 64 
1886... | 5955| 1090! 4865, 221] oso} 171 
1887... | 58 93 9 90 49 04 209! 02 1 &8 
1888... 60 73 10 67 50 06 210 020 1 90 
1889.............. 60 75 10 60 50 15 214; 0% 1 86 
1890.............. 59 74 10 14 49 60 202, 0% 1 79 
1891... | 59 85 10 7 4910] 198 0 2 1 76 
1892.............. 60 28 11 06 492! 199. 02 177 
1898... 0s... 60 48 | 177} 4871| 198; 038 1 74 





1260. There was an increase of 20 cents per head in the 


QUITTER 


debt, and a decrease of 51 cents per head in the net debt, while Æ = 
the gross and net interest decreased 1 and 3 cents respectivelwe Æ 
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per head, as compared with 1892. The rate of interest paid is 
very much lower than it used to be, and while the amount of net 
debt per head has increased 117 per cent, the amount of net in- 
terest paid has only increased 35 per cent. 


1261. From these statements it is seen that, with the exception 
of the debts allowed to provinces—which were rendered more ot 
less necessary by the conditions of Confederation, and which 
were themselves originally incurred for the purpose of public im- 
provements—the whole of the public debt has been created by 
the construction of railways, canals and other public works of 
importance, calculated to aid in the opening up and development 
of the country ; and it is for these reasons that the debts of Can- 
ada and other British colonies, whose debts have been contracted 
for similar purposes, are on so entirely a different footing to those 
of European countries and the United States, the debts of which 
have accumulated mainly for war purposes. 


1262. The following table gives particulars of the several Can- 
adian loans since Confederation :— 
PARTICULARS OF CANADIAN LOANS SINCE CONFEDERATION. 































| | | | soe gtuat 
Total | Dura] Mini| Price | , Net ne 
Teas. Issue. [Rate | tion. mum.| Realized. Amount of In- 
| | Paid. 

[oat £ £ 
1869, L.C.R. guaranteed. || 1,500,000! 4 |.....| .... |... .. . 2,083,049, 4:12 
1869“ unguaranteed. [| ‘500.000! 5 | 45 |.:!:!.1105,19, 113... à 
183 Susrgtont | 1,500,000! 4] 30 fe K beerets 
Rupert's Land‘ | "800000! 4 | 31 |: 3°91 | 
Loan of 1874....... .. | 4,000,000, 4 | 30 487 

“1875 guaranteed || 1,500,000) 4 | 35 i 

1875 unguarnt’d / | 1,000,000, 4 | 80 |. 416 
876“... 250,000 4| 30 | 9 475 
1878 .... 1,500,000) 4 35 96; sos se aes o 
1878... . {| 1,500,000) 4 | 30 96, 11, 9, 2,861,049) 4:30 
1879 unguarnte'd.| 3,000,000, 4 | 29 | 15 | 95, 1,10) 2,804,805) 4:00 
1884 “| 5,000,000] 34] #25) 91 | 91, 2, 2°|4,450,496) 4:23 
4,000:000 | “25 | 99 101, 1, 8 | 3.961.817] 4-08 
+6,443,136! 4 | 24} ...| 6,350,083) 4°10 
4,000,000] 3 | 50 | 924) 95, 1, 0°: 3,784,497) 3-27 
#00) 3] 4 Si) $2, 0102024 343 





* Or 50 years, calculat . 

+ Sig Fan of b pes teat en only 

1263. The last loan was floated in June, 1892, and was sub- 
scribed for more than three times over. This was the second 
3 per cent loan issued by this country, and though the price ob- 
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tained, viz., £92‘0‘10%, was not so high as that in 1888, yet it 
cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory, when the favourable condi- 
tions of 1888 are considered, and the fact that the money market 
had by no means recovered in June, 1892, from the effect of the 
crisis in 1890. 

The loans of 1869 and 1873, and the guaranteed portion of the 
loan of 1875 had sinking funds of 1 per cent attached to them. 
The other loans have sinking funds of % per cent, excepting the 
loans of 1885, 1888 and 1892, which have no sinking funds. 


1264. The following are the amounts of public debts in the 
United Kingdom and British possessions, with the proportion 
to population and multiple of revenue :— 

PUBLIC DEBTS IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 





EEE ee ee eee eee 




















CouNTRIES. Year. Multiple 
Amount. |Per Head. of 
Revennve. 
nited Kingdom............... .. 1893 | 3,265,741,836 84 98 7°42 
Asie ete ttt ess sus. …....| 1892 385,284 3 31 07% 
sia— 
India ........ ...... . « «.......l 1892 | 1,081,700,018 4 89 2°49 
Ceylon ........... Dousss oo ...| 1892 18,067,644 4 35 2% 
Hong Kong. .... ................ 1892 973,333 4 20 0 
Africa— 
Mauritius. ..... .... .... ..... 1892 3,771,418 10 08 1°04 
Natal........ .............. ....| 1892 $4,895,723 64 15 515 
Cape of Good Hope................ 1892 126,563 346 18 61 5°79 
Sierra Leone... ... Leueseee eeceees | 1892 243,333 3 0-58 
America— 
Canada ...... .... ..... ......... 1893 | 241,681,039 48 71 6 35 
Newfoundland....... .... . ...... 1892 9,066,916 44 55 475 
Bermuda...... ... ...... ..... .. 1892 44,287 2 90 07 
British Guiana ... ............ ... 1892 3,579,088 13 20 19 
West Indies— 
Bahamas .... .. ... . ...... .. 1892 537,893 11 17 1°8 
Jamaica. ........... .. ........... 1892 7,416,527 11 2% 2°14 
Windward Islands...... ..... .... 1892 1,434,138 4 20 09 
Leeward Islands.............. .... 1892 369,259 4 4 6-89 
Trinidad ............... . .... ... 1892 2,962, 924 14 07 117 
Australasia— 
New South Wales. ...... ... .... 1892 265,104,040 231 3: 5 19 
Victoria ..... .. ace eveserecees 1892 227,328, 194 73 | 6°04 
South Australia... 11 1892 | 108392740 | S1147| 8:38 
Western Australia..... . ....... 1892 007, 187 61 | 4°16 
eensland ........................ 1892 143, 948, 135 341 68 , 8°58 
asmania ..... Lap teceseceecececeas 1892 36,008, 466 235 13 | 939 
New Zealand........... .......... 1892 185, 634,474 235 40 8-69 
South Seas— 
Do | eee cesse 1892 1,183,748 9 44 s 0 
Total .....................| ..... 5,768, 191,605 20 85 5°18 
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1265. The total public debts of Great Britain and her posses- 
sions amount to $5,768,191,605, of which Great Britain owes 56 6 
per cent, India, 18°7 per cent, the Australasian colonies 17 per cent, 
and Canada 4 per cent. . The debt of Great Britain was reduced 
by $32,298,733 during the year. With the exception of the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, the amount per head in the United Kingdom 
was higher than in any of her possessions, and with the exception 
of South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania and New Zealand, the 
multiple of revenue was also the highest. At the time of Con- 
federation five years and six months of the revenue would have 
been required to pay off the net debt of Canada; in 1893 it 
would have taken about six and one-third years. 


1266. The proportions of debt to population in the Austral- 
asian colonies and also in Cape Colony are very large, but while, 
as in Canada, the whole amounts have been incurred in the con- 
struction of publia works, by far the largest portion has been ex- 
pended on railways, which in those colonies are almost altogether 
the property of the State, and there is consequently a very much 
larger revenue available for the payment of interest, derived di- 
rectly from the expenditure of loans, than there is in this coun- 
try, where the money has been spent on works productive to the 
country, but only indirectly so to the State revenue. In propor- : 
tion, moreover, to the wealth and general trade, more particularly 
of the Australian colonies, their populations are very scanty. 


1267. The public debts of some of the principal foreign coun- 
tries are given below :— 


PUBLIC DEBTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





Austria-Hungary sete eesecees vo 1891 | 2,792 463,646 67 50 7 51 
gium....... ... . .. . ....... 1891 | 408,373,282 66 48 5°98 

icc ccc cccecccecce ever 1891 $1,417,419 14 37 2°08 

den caescnces euceeee cures 1 5,969,074,7 155 41 9°68 
German Empire..... ....... ..... 189 351,082,666 7 10 1°15 
Greece.......................... 1891 | 146,064,187 66 78 777 
Lecce rece vesutqeateaseneencs 1 2, 359, 958, 600 76 25 7:47 
Netherlands. ..... . ... .......... 1892 | 455,114,626 98 47 8°67 
Norway....................... 1891 31,380, 266 15 68 2°26 
ortugal .................... ..... 1891 | 583,971,000 | 124 08 13:54 
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PUBLIC DEBTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued. 



































Pustic Dest. 
CouxTRIES. Year. 
Multiple 
Amount. [Per Head| of 

Revenue. 

8 8 cts, 
503, $429) 6e 
2692! 6-01 
mas) 7:89 
14 98 2-2 
378 0-81 
23 68 T2 
333,333 006! 0:61 
L | 242470,078 599 353 
Egypt ...000 à cssesseseeessseeees| 1892 617,677,845 7598 979 

America— : 

Argentine Republic. .............| 1802 | 365,515,698 | 89 44 515 
Brazil. si aine 1802 | 576,620,414 | 41 1s 78 
1801 | 107,224,968 | 39 06 23 
* -| 1891 | 186,732,659 | 19 75 377 
Peru... 1888 | 259,000,000 | 87 15 | 49-46 
United States, 1893 | 1,545,985,686 | 2818) 335 
Uruguay 1892 | "104,431,725 | 139 12 628 





1268. The public debt of France is the largest in the world. 
The debt of the German Empire is the Federal debt only, ex- 
clusive of the debts of the several states, which amounted in 
1890-91 to about $2,344,336,000. There are, however, consider- 
able investments and a large amount of Government property 
held as a set-off both against the federal-and state debts. The 
war treasure fund, 120,000,000 marks, is held in gold. Next to 
that of France, the public debt of the United Kingdom is the 
largest, followed by those of Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, 
the United States, Spain and British India, in the order 
named. The united debt of Germany amounts to $2, 
695,368,000 and would place that country fourth in the 
above list, between Austria-Hungary and Russia, while the 
united debt of Australasia, amounting to $972,353,854, places 
those colonies immediately following British India. In propor- 
tion to population, France, Uruguay and Portugal are the most 
heavily indebted countries in the above table, being, however, far 
exceeded by the Australasian colonies. In proportion to revenue, 
however, Peru would appear to be in almost a hopeless financial 
plight, as it requires nearly fifty years of its revenue to re- 
deem its debt, while its unpaid interest alone amounts to more 
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than $111,000,000. Portugal, France and Egypt would appear to 
have the next heaviest indebtedness in proportion to revenue. 
Of all countries Switzerland has about the lightest burden of 
debt, as only one year’s revenue would be required to redeem 
it, while the value of its state property, or so-called “Federal 
Fortune,” amounts to over seven millions more than its liabili- 
ties. The debt of the United States showed a decrease of $42,- 
478,478 on the 30th June, 1893, as compared with the same date 
in 1892. Since the date to which the amount has been made up, 
it has been increased by $50,000,000 of a new loan rendered ne- 
cessary by the decrease in current receipts. 


1269. Under the provisions of the Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act, 1883, retiring allowances are granted to such members 
of the Civil Service, coming within the scope of the Act, as 
have served for not less than ten years and have attained the age 
of sixty years, or become in some manner incapacitated from 
properly performing their duties, or whose office may be abol- 
ished for the better promotion of efficiency, or otherwise. 


1270. These allowances are calculated on the average yearly 
salary received during the then last three years, as follows :— 
For ten years but less than eleven years’ service an allowance of 
ten-fiftieths of such average salary ; for eleven years but less 
than twelve years’ service an allowance of eleven-fiftieths, and a 
further allowance of one-fiftieth for each additional year of ser- 
vice up to thirty-five years, when the maximum allowance of 
thirty-five-fiftieths may be granted, but no addition is made for 
any service over thirty-five years. 


1271. These provisions practically apply to all officers, clerks 
and employees of the Inside and Outside Service, including those 
of the Senate, House of Commons and Library of Parliament. 


1272. As a provision towards making good the above allow- 
ances, a reduction is made of 2 per cent per annum on all salaries 
over $600, and of one and a-quarter per cent on those under that 
amount. 


1273. All persons under sixty years of age, in receipt of a 
superannuation allowance, and not mentally or bodily disabled, 
are liable to fill, if required, under pain of forfeiture of such al- 
lowance, any public position in any part of Canada for which 
their previous services have rendered them eligible. No such 
position, however, is to be lower in rank or salarv than the posi- 
tion retired from. 
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1274. Provision is also made for the granting of gratuities in 
cases where an allowance has not been earned by duration of 
service. 


1275. The total amount paid out on account of superannuation 
allowances and gratuities in 1893 was $263,710, and the following 
table shows the manner in which that sum was divided among 
different departments and divisions :— 


SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES AND GRATUITIES—1838. 











Department. Number, 

{ 
Department of Customs. ARRETE ETES SEEEEEE Leen ee ee ec eeeee 163 
Inland Revenue............ een cece cees te one 2 
“s Marine and Fisheries...... Love secs cece eee e eee enee | 67 
“s Public Works .......... ... .. D ous ween cee eeences 118 
“s Post Office..... ..... . ........ Le nee e eens ous $3 
“e Finance..... .. . ........ .... due osseuse 3 
se Agriculture .... ....... ........... sue eee 3 
“ Justice.............. .. D ous vus sonores cesse, 10 
“ Secretary of State.............. dee e ee cece ee eee ' 4 
“ Militia... ......... ..... .. . ............. cece eee 3 
‘« Railways .......... . ......... ......... .. .... 3 
“ Interior......................... de + crosses ve % 
“ Indian Affairs.................. .. ......... ........ 4 
House s Privy Council. .... ..... ............. use ee cece eee ce 5 
ouse of Commons....... .................. .. . .. ....... Less i 
Cone or General’s Secretary’s Office........ Len ee eee eeeee 0 à Los 1 
Ji of Parl iament wee e ee oe cet e tee ee ennsseseee ee css 1 
High Commissioner’s Office, London, Eng.... . . .............. . 1 
59 


1276. Pensions, which are of a different nature to superannua- 
tion allowances, are also granted in accordance with various Acts 
of Parliament to retired judges and to a certain number of per- 
sons, or their widows and children, for military services, The 


tot amount paid under this head in 1893 was $90,309, being 
$2,148 less than in the preceding year. 


1277. The amount paid out for pensions in the United States 
during 1893 was no less than $159,357,558. 


1278. Great Britain finds in her colonies spheres for investment 
of money which are becoming yearly more important. 
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Of the immense sum which British investors have invested in 
the different countries of the world, about $2,500,000,000 represent 
their loans to the various governments of the colonies of the 
United Kingdom. This sum is not far short of the British 
national debt and is considerably more than one-half of the rail- 
way capital of the United Kingdom. 


DEBTS OF BRITISH COLONIES DUE IN GREAT BRITAIN, WITH 
DEBT PER CAPITA FOR EACH, 





Debt 
CoLony. Total Debt. per head. 














$ $ cts. 

India, including Borneo............. ............... 1,068, 006, 558 4 83 
Ceylon....................... ..... ............... 12,254.267 4 07 
Hong Kong ........ ........................... .. 973,333 4 62 
New ew South ales........... ............... . ..... 238,161,527 204 38 
Victorin............................ ec... ses. 217,840,273 188 17 
South Australia .... ... ..... ..... ... ... 107,567,933 319 14 
Western Australia..................... ............ 11,015,26 187 71 
Tagmania..............,....... cece ec ee ce vus ce. . 222 64 
New Zealand... ....... ......................... 188, 361,400 282 O1 
d..... essuie cos 143,357,400 340 47 

5 | css orooereeese sesssesessssee 1,202,067 9 57 
Natal............ . .............. ess seeeeceaees 34,553,333 63 50 
Cape of Good Hope... .. . cece ececeeeceecee veu 120, 986,667 79 16 
Mauritius................................. eae eees 3,494, 267 100 61 
Sierra Leone................................, ... . 282,267 8 79 
Bermuda.. ...... .... ........ .....  . ....... , 2 35 
British Honduras. ............... .. eee. 85,653 2 72 
British Guiana..... ............,... .... ... . 3,747,833 13 50 
Canada Government—Federal douue vous cee eeeees _— 201,615,500 40 63 
Provincial... ................ 27,691,333 5 72 

Newfoundland cece cee cece eee e eee ose sus ,236, 26 46 
AMASB..... .......... soso cons. 8 52 
Jamaica ......... ... ........ . ....... sise 8,166,267 12 69 
St. Kitts, Anguilla and Nevis.................. ..... 101,713 2 23 
docs de cee eesueseeeuvee eeuceeueee over , 49 
Domfniea dune wees cece cence snes bine eeeeneacenecee 208,913 7 59 
St. Lucia................ ..... .................. 1,137,340 25 12 
St. Vincœnt......................................... 59,714 1 4 
O8 .... sus seus sous. onnnsesesseee 146,487 0 77 

cece cette eee sers eee eect eee eme. 462, 338 7 69 
Monserrat............... .. .............. ...... 18,493 1 58 
ta........ ccc ccc cc cee cece eee vos. 384,467 2 31 





These amounts do not include the sum of £10,000,000, recent 
loan to India, nor the recent loan to the province of Quebec. 
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1279. The following table gives the gross debts, assets, and net 
debts of the several provinces :— 


PROVINCIAL DEBTS. 





cts. 

: 6 

| 8,1 1,673,511 70 

New Brunswick, 1893........ 2,762,297; 5811 37,547| 2,183,564 80 

Manitoba, 1808.............. 4,398,258; 3,707,196; 3,232,340] ..... ee ere 

British Columbia, 1893. ..... 3,187, 583,021; 909,713} 1,694,722, 14.79 

Prince Edward Island, 1891..| 185,000) 775,792).......... 185,000) .......... 
Not including public buildings. 


1280. The following details have been furnished hy the re- 
spective Governments :— 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA.—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 





* This included a sum of $253,066.67 which was deposited by Baring Brothers in 
connection with a railway project, This amount was afterwards repai 
Government to Barings by an issue of debentures, and the deposit was allowed to re- 
main in the debt account. 

+ Not including public buildings. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND 
ASSETS. 














* Not includi blic buildi Value of public buildi about $370,000. 
Crowe a ROUE 7500,000 maman Bl por ner, ge 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA.—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 



































Year. (Gross Debt. 
Total. 
8 8 8 8 
‘Year ending Dec. 31st, 1882. 108,151 243,061 
« » . 88,456 3 
“ 1884... 124,084 |. 
Half year ending June 30th, 1885| 186,850 


Year ending June ‘30th, 1... 






















+196 
8,707,196 
3,707,196 














The Province owns buildings (not including buildings, suck as 
court-houses and jails, which are owned by the various judicial 


4% 
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districts or municipal organizations of the province, and which 
are worth about $150,000), and the lots on which they are located, 
valued at about $650,000, and has swamp lands, reclaimed marsh 
lands, &c., worth upwards of a million dollars, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS, 1882-93. 








Year ended 
30th June, [Pros Debt. 


AsseTs. 





Dominion 
'Government| 
Debt 


Dominion 
Government} +Other 
ile 
Subsidies. 























Year ended 30th June. 














|Grose Debt.| Dominion | Dominion 
Government|Government| Other 
Debt | Railway | Aneta 
Allowance. | Subsidi 

8 8 s 8 
mis | 116,658] 616,566 
499,913 | 159,268 | 638176 

499,018 | 272805 | 772, 
683,021 | 267,000 | 880,081 
683,021 26, 789,829 
saxon | 214144 | 79.18 
588,021 699, 1,382,983 
583,021 | 683,290 | 1,168,351 
588,021 642, 1,125,314 
583,021 | 658715 | 1,141,735 
583,021 | 1,259, Lara 
583,021 | “009, LAS2 TH 





+ Not including Public Buildings. Value of Public Buildings and ground, 
$1,250,000, 
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1281. The following is the statement forwarded to this office 
in response to a request for the statement of the debt and assets 
of the Province of Ontario :— 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO—STATEMENT OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 








Railwa 

Liabilities of Lae 
Yak ENDED 31st Dec. payable in the | Lisbilitics 

extending over presently pay” 

40 Years. 
$ 8 

1882............ ,....... ......... ss... 2, 903,507 4,825, 586 
1883. ..... . . .. ..... ........ ........ .... .... 2,952, 527 4,384,241 
1884. ........... ... cece cee 8 tee vou. 2,798, 692 6,859,666 
1885. ....... .......  ... .... . ........ 2,566,075 6,768,090 
1886.. .......... . .. ........... ................ 2,318,093 6,680,339 
1887..... ........... 4e ous cos sesesesse.se 2,070,111 6,665,352 
1888.......... .. ....................... sect eeares 1,822,129 6,734,649 
DS, | .... . ... ... . ..... 1,574,147 6, 427 ,252 
1890...  ...... .... ..... . .. . ............... 1,382,133 5,809,995 
188L. .... ........... ,. ......... .... ........ 1,241,889 5,285,515 
1892.................... Lect e cee ce ee ose sous 1,379,111 5,838, 758 
1898.. .. . ..... cece c ee cece eect ern ces cee sous 1,401,598 6,135,480 


1282. The following statements relate to cities and towns of 

the Dominion and are the result of a special inquiry made by 
the Statistical Branch. 
- This inquiry is part of a general investigation into the muni- 
cipal indebtedness of the several provinces of the Dominion, in- 
stituted during the year by the Statistical Branch of the Depart- 
fent of Agriculture, but by no means completed. The Provincial 
Governments of Ontario and Quebec publish returns from time 
to time. But examination showed that these are imperfect, 
especially the returns made public respecting the province of 
Quebec. Special inquiries regarding the other provinces were 
made and considerable information collected, which, when thor- 
oughly sifted, will enable us to give a full statement of the muni- 
cipal indebtedness of the counties, parishes, and other municipali- 
ties of the Dominion. An estimate of this indebtedness, based 
upon the information obtained, gives the total municipal debt 
of Canada in the neighbourhood of 100 million dollars. 

In the province of Ontario complete returns from 43 cities, 
towns and incorporated villages give a population of over 470,- 
000, with liabilities of $38,500,000. 

The returns recently published by the Ontario Government 
give the total liabilities of all the municipalities of the province, 
including counties, townshins, cities, towns and villages, for the 
year 1890, at $49,108,171. The assets, including taxes in arrears, 
rates due from other municipalities, &c., are given at $52,888,939. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


MCCLXXXIII. Fire Insurance Companies —MCCLXXXIV, Premiums and 
Losses. —MCCLXXXVII. Business of Companies. —MCCLXXXVIII. Bri- 
tish Companies. —-MCCLXXXIX. United States Companies.—MCCXC. 
Canadian Companies.—MCCXCII. Payments by British and United States. 
Companies.—MCCXCIII. Payments by Canadian Companies. —MCCXCIV. 
Amount at Risk.—MCCXCV. Amount per Head.—MCCXCVI. Inland 
Marine Insurance. —MCCXCVII. Ocean Marine Insurance.—MCCXCVIII. 
Total Marine Insurance.—MCCXCIX. Life Insurance Companies. —MCCC. 
Amount of Insurance. —MCCCI. Canadian Companies.—MCCCII. Amount 
of Insurance since Confederation.—MCCCIII. Increased Insurance.— 
MCCCV. Amount at Risk.—MCCCVI. Amount per Head.—MCCCVIL. 
Lapsed Policies. -MCCCVIII. Policies Terminated.—MCCCX. Amount 
of Business. —MCCCXI Amount in Force.—MCCCXIII. Death Rate.— 

/ MCCCXIV. Insurance Terminated.—MCCCXV. Premium Income. — 
MCCCXVI. Claims Paid.—MCCCXVII. Proportion for Expenses. — 
MCCCXVIII. Financial Position of Canadian Coinpanies.— MCCCXIX. 
Receipts and Expenditure. —MCCCXX. Division of Receipts.—MCCCXXI. 
Valuation of Policies. —MCCCXXIT. Assessment Insurance. —MCCCXXIII 
Accident Insurance.—MCCCXXIV. Plate glass Insurance. —MCCCXXV. 
Total Number of Companies. —MCCCX XVI. Deposits with Government. — 
MCCCXXVII. ‘Deposits with Trustees.—MCCCXXVIII. Total Prem- 
iums.—MCCCXXIX. Burglary Insurance. —MCCCXXX. Comparative. 
Standing of Companies —-MCCCXXXI Fire Statistics. —MCCCXXII. 
Ontario Cities, Towns and Villages —MCCCXXXIII Fire Alarms.— 
MCCCXXXIV. Incendiary Fires. —MCCCXXXV. Property Involved and 
Insurance.—MCCCXXXVI. Fire Protection.—MCCCXXXVII. Toronto 
Incendiary Fires. —MCCCXXXVIII. Quebec Fire Statistics. —MCCCXL. 
Water Supply for Fire Purposes. 

. ¢ 
1283. During the year 1892 the business of fire insurance in 

Canada was carried on by 40 active companies ; of these 8 were 
Canadian, 24 British and 8 belonging to the United States. In- 
land marine insurance was also transacted by 4 of them, 2 Cana- 
dian, 1 British and 1 United States. *Ocean marine was trans- 
acted by two companies, both Canadian. One Canadian and 
two Bntish companies were added to the list and one British 
company withdrawn, during the year. 


1284. The cash received for premiums during the year, in 
Canada, amounted to $6,512,327, being greater than that received 
in 1891 by $343,611 ; and the amount paid for losses was $4,- 
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377,270, being more than that paid in 1891 by $471,573. The 
ratio of losses paid to premiums received is shown in the follow- 
ing table :— 


FIRE INSURANCE IN CANADA, 1892. 














. Percentage of Losses 
: Received - 
Paid for to ums. 
CoMPANIES. for 
Losses. Premiums. 
1892. 189L 
8 8 
Canadian companies sense soso 792,219 1,052,041 75°30 73°37 
British © sers cesse 2,878,149 4,455,474 64°60 60° % 
United States ‘‘ eu. cn à 706,902 1,004,812 70°35 58°76 
Total..... scores ...-| 4,377,270 6,512,327 67°22 63°31 





_ 1285. The following table shows the amount received for pre- 
miums, and paid for losses, as well as the percentage of lusses to 
premiums, in every year from 1869 :— 

















. Percentage 
YEAR ENDED Slst DecenBER. Fre De: vod. Losses Paid. | of Losses 
. to Premiums. 
8 8 
1869......................... ........ 1,785,539 1,037,720 57:56 
1870........ .. .. . ..... ........ 1,916,779 1,624,837 |’ 845 
21871. ... se ssus cesse $21,716 1,549,199 66°73 
5 7 ...... .... ......,.. ...... 2,628,710 1,909,975 72°66 
1878 2, 968, 416 1,682,184 36°67 
1874............... ee... . 3,522,303 1,926,159 54°68 
0 C7 15 scene oO cesoss.e 3,594,7 2,563,531 71°31 
1876........ ........ ..... ..... .…. 3,708,006 2,867,295 73 
1877... .. gk ce cw ncn ewe cece 3,764,005 8,490,919 225 58 
Bw ccc ccc cece eee se curseurs. 3,368, 1,822,674 54°11 
1879... cw essences. 3, 227, 2,145,198 66°47 
1880... ....... ............... 3,479,577 1,666,578 47°90 
1881.......... .... ....... ...... ... 8,827,116 3,169,824 82°83 
DC, vy. 4,229,706 2,664,9°%6 63°01 
1883.......... ........ . ... ....... 4,624,741 2, 920,228 63°14 
1884........ venons en cee te ve 4,980, 128 8,245,323 65:16 
1886...... .... ...,... ........ e 4,852,460 2,679,287 55°22 
DU. .............. 4,982,335 3,301,388 66°98 
1887.............. ..... ... .... 5,244,508 &, 408,514 64°90 
1888. 5, 263 56°58 
5, 51°47 
5 55°97 
63°$1 
67 2 
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1286. The total amounts for the whole period were divided 
among the companies according to their nationalities, as fol- 


lows :— 


Premiums 


COMPANIES. Received. 

8 
Canadian Companies. cee c asec ces ecaces 27,140,657 
ritish "5 ... ............ 62,796, 242 
United States companies.............. 8,582,215 
Total..... ............ . | 98,519,114 


If the year of the fire in St. John, 


average percentage of loss would have been 62:97. 


Percentage 
Losses Paid. of Losses 
to Premiums. 
8 
19,481,824 71°78 
42, 961,426 68°41 
5,717,136 66°62 
68,160,386 69°18 


N.B., had been excluded, the 


1287. The next statement shows the business done by the 
several companies during the year 1892 :-— 


FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN CANADA, IN 1892. 























| Net 
Cash paid 
for 





" ak 


BE 


ge 
pat let 


115,399 
53,611 
59,888 


@ 
+ 
EL 
Gross ES 
Premiums |© © 
Companies. Amount of | charged | 2 
taken . thereon. {6 § à 
te bg 
3 LS 
Canadian Companies. 8 8 
British America. ...... 19,274,110 232,041! 1-20 
Citizens’. .... .... ... 1, 838, 130! 22,668 1°28 
Eastern.. ........ 21,295,899 247,257, 1°16 
London Mutual... 14,673,345 179,847 1°23 
ertantile..... ....... 10,091,660 124,599 1°23 
ueoec .......,... .... 10,550,214; 138,573. 1°31 
yal Canadian. .... .. None. None. |:... 
estern .......,... .. 34,842,807 453,503) 1:30 
Total.,.... . 112,566,165, 1,398,378, 1°24 
British Companies. | 
Agence. seressss eee 21,265,029 244,407 1°15 
Que. noscs e cel 7,770,381; 96,561, 1'24 
Ce edonia. 00) 017 11,539,588} 197,913} 1°11 
ty of London.. ..... 4,399, 936 69,0571 1°57 





42,937 


of Losses 


Net Cash 

received | © 
for 

Premiums 





paid to Premiums 


Percentag 
received. 








172, 414) 86°14 
22,335/127 °70 
190, 663! 62°85 
128, 513| 74°90 
98, 585} 83°55 
111, 578) 73°47 
4,612 180°08 
323,340| 70°08 


1,052,040; 75°30 





288,241| 40°04 
92,890! 57°71 
| 112,084) 52°76 
56,824] 53°43 
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FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN CANADA—Continued. 


CoMPANIES. 








British Companies—Con. | 
Commercial Union... 2] ' 


Employers’ Liability... 
Fire Insurance ‘Assoc’ n. . 
‘Guardian... oo. 


Liverpool and London 
and Globe. . 
London and Lancashire. 
London Assurance...... 
Manchester ......... 
‘National of Ireland .... 
North British........ . 
Northern ... .......... 
Norwich Union... 
Royal of London.. 


tional ...,........... 
Sun Fire............. . 
Union Society.......... 
United Fire......... .. 


Total............ 


United States 
Companies. 


Ætna Fire......... ... 
Agricultural of Watert'n 
Connecticut Fire....... 
Hartford............ 
Insurance Co. of N. A.. 
Pheenix, of Brooklyn... 
Phenix, of Hartford.. 
‘Queen, of America..... 


Total........ .... 
Grand Totals....... 


Risks taken.| thereon. 


Gross Premiums 
Amount of | charged : 


per cent of Risks 


taken. 


Rate 3 Pi 


ee Re re tee 


= 
2 
D 
& 
bé té bed 
to & 


1 
1 
. ! L’ 
17,052,644| 201,820] 1 
13,274,373} 195,174 
12,070,027} 151,256! 1: 
8,444,851| 106,820] 1: 
40,621,900| 441,489] 1 
17,618,744| 204,344] 1: 
12,999,662| 147,825] 1 
26,296,187| 292,50: 1: 
,792,860| 625,735 1° 
16,016,770) 160,009! 1-00 
4,469,77 55,240| 1:24 
9,205,115] 127,247| 1°88 
98,499,695| $96,213} 1°39 





15, 907,628; 173,891) 1°09 
8,049, 992 72, "90 
3,500,000 38,249| 1°09 

14,895,760, 163,868 1°10 
6,994,328 77,358; 1°11 

11,448,640, 130,384, 1°14 

21,890,771; 290,369) 1°33 

026,613 ,420, 1°22 


rs 
Le 
tl 


Prema eee r se NE 





191,150; 271,081, 


of Loanes 





for Premiuma 
ed e 


Peroen 
paid 
rocaly 





Li 
ARKBES 


5 

S 

CE) & 
BES ASGELOBRER 
BKEBSBXSREL 


svt 


i 
F 
| 
| 


Has 


eS | 


107 108,782 1,252,182) 1' _1"16] 


nee Se 


706,903 1,004,812, 10 S 


687,175,688 8,086,508 118 rin| ere 6,763,066 re 
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1288. The business done by the British fire companies resulted 
in a balance in their favour of $452,941, being a decrease of $1 7. 
073, as compared with 1891, as shown by the following statement : 





1891, 1892. 
Paid for losses ............ .. .. ...... 8 2,553,162 $ 2,878,149 
} ‘« general expenses............... 1,165, 1,875,115 
Total... .... ... ...... ..8 3,719,157 $ 4,258,264 
Received from premiums...... ....... . 4,189,171 4,706,205 
Balance in favour.......... 8 470,014 8 452,941 


The adverse balance, which had been in existence every year 
since 1877, when occurred the disastrous fire at St John, NB. 
and when the losses paid by British companies amounted to 
four and one-half millions, was reversed in 1887, when a favour- 
able balance of $341,398 was shown, which was increased in 
1888 to $1,094,894, further increased in 1889 to $2,013,022, and 
now stands at $3,648,958. 


1289. The following is a comparative statement of the business 
done by United States companies in 1891 and 1892 :— 





1891, 1892. 
Paid for losses.................. ...... 8 411,802 $ 706,903 
‘* general expenses....... .... . 217,002 319,562 
otal.... ........... ..... $ 628,804 $ 1,026,465 
Received for premiums..... ... ...... 791,188 1,009,978 
Balanoe...... ............, +8 72,379 —$ 16,487 


1290. A similar comparative statement of the business done 
by Canadian companies is found below :— 











1891. 1892. 
Paid for losses... ........... ......... $ 2,588,894 $ 2,454,822 
“s neral expenses. . .. ... ... 1,198,807 1,440,995 
“ ividends.. ... .. ... . ... 145,257 128,372 
Total ..... ............... 8 3,932,958 8 4,024,189 
Received for premiums................. $ 3,586,852 $ 3,579,894 
se rom other sources. ........ 146,629 201,061 
Total... . ........ ...... 8 3,733,481 8 3,780,955 
Balance. .... .... . .. . ....—$ 199,477 —8 243,234 


1291. The Canadian companies received $629,708 in premiums 
for business done in Canada, and $1,907,652 for business done in 
other countries. The percentage of losses paid to premiums re- 
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ceived for Canadian business was 77-09, and for business in 
other countries 62:46. 


1292. For every $100 received for premiums the payments by 
British and United States companies therefor were as follow :— 














CoMPANIES. —————— | — 
1891. | 1892 | 1891. | 1892. | 1891. | 1892. 
——-—____ _ | } 
| s | 8 8 $ s | 8 
British .......... Lessons 60°95 | 61°16 | 27°83 | 20-22) 11-22 | 
United States. .. .......... 08°73 | 69°99 | 30°95 | 31-64 | 10°32 | 


The business, it will be seen, was not so favourable in 1892 for 
either British or United States companies. 


1293. For every $100 received for income by Canadian com- 
panies the payments were :— 


For Losses. | For Expenses. |For DIvipenps. 





CANADIAN COMPANIES. 





———— 











1891. | 1802 | 1891. | 1892 | 1891. | 1892. 


a 











3 8 8 8 8 : 5 
For every $100 of income..... 69°34 | 64°93 | 32°11 | 38°11 3°89 3°39 
premium....} 72°18 | 68°57 | 33°42 | 40°25 4°08 3°53 


Their total cash income in 1891 was $3,733,481, and in 1892, 
$3,780,955. and their cash expenditure was, in the same years, 


$3,932,958 and $4,024,189. 


1294. The total amount at risk against fire in each year, from 
1869, is given in the next table. When it is considered that the 
very large increase in the amount, upwards of $633,000,000, re- 
presents a proportionate increase in the value of property, it 
_must be admitted that the progress made during the period has 
been considerable :— 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN CANADA—AMOUNT AT RISK, 1869 TO 1892. ° 














Year ended 31st Fire Year ended 31st Fire 
December Insurance. | | December. Insurance. 
——— —.— ee wa — — | — — 
8 3 
1869....... ...... ....... 188,359,809 | 1881 ... ....... esose. 462,210,968 
1870....... . ............ 191,594,586 | 1882....... eus. | 526,856,478 
1871. .... ......... ... 228, 453, 784 | 1883............. ..... 572,264,041 
1872 251,722,940 || 1884. wel. | 605,507,789 
1873 278,754,835 || 1885... lucie | 611,794,479 
1874. ................ oe 306,848,219 |! 1886 ..... ... ......... 586,773,022 
1878................ ..... 864,421,029 |! 1887. ........ ... Lu ‘| 634,767,337 
BIB. ere | 454,608, 180 | 1e 650,735,059 
we DIE | 409 809/701 |, 1890...  790'679621 
1879... ... ... . ....... 407,357,985 || 1891 .... . . ........ 759,602,191 
1880... ................... | 411,563,271 1892......... ose oe . 821,410,072 





1295. In the first year of the Confederation the amount at 
risk in the several fire insurance companies reporting to the Do- 
minion Government was $56 a head of the population. In 1871 
it was $65 a head of the population and was an average of $377 
on each house inhabited, uninhabited and in course of construc- 
tion. In 1881 it was $106 a head and $614 for each house, and 
in 1891, $157 a head and $865 for each house. In 1892 the 
amount per head was $167, or more than three times what it was 
in 1867. Edward Atkinson says: “Progressive wealth can 
perhaps be measured as accurately bv the amount of insurance 
against fire as by any other standard.” 


1296. The inland marine insurance business was, on the whole, 
less favourable than that of the preceding year, the losses in- 
curred liaving been 70°88 per cent of the premiums received, as 
against 51°08 per cent in 1891. 


1297. The ocean business was more favourable, the propor- 
tion of losses to premiums having been 60°73, as compared with 
136°17 per cent in 1801. 


1298. The following figures show the total of inland and ocean 
marine insurance business in 1892 done by the companies report- 
ing to the Insurance Branch of the Finance Department :— 


Premiums received............ ....... ... ......... 8 635,842 
Losses incurred ..............,..................... , 
“6 id..... ......................... $ 389,803 
. ‘* for previous yenrs............... 40,437 
Total losses paid during the year ...,....... 480,240 
Losses outstanding......................... 41,390 
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* 1299. There were 31 companies transacting a life insurance 
business in 1891, viz, 12 Canadian, 9 British and 10 United 
States. One new license was issued during the year. The 
Queen, of Liverpool, Insurance Company has ceased to do busi- 
ness in Canada. 


1300. The value of the insurance effected during the year was 
,013, being an increase of $6,753,726, as compared with 
1891. The business was divided among the several companies 
in 1890, 1891, and 1892 as follows :— 
1890. 1891. 1992. 
Canadian Companies. …. 8 21,904,302 $ 25,585,534 
British “0... 3,890,972 2947,246  3,625.213 
United States Companies. 13,591,080 13,014,739  15,409,266 
$44,620,018 











1301. The Canadian companies do a larger share of the busi- 
ness than all the other companies combined, their share in 1889 
having been 59°34 per cent, in 1890 58-09 per cent, in 181 57°87 
per cent, and in 1892, 57°34 per cent. 


1302. The following table shows the amount of life insurance 
effected in each year from 1869 to 1892, inclusive :— 








‘Yuan epep Sist Deomwpen, [7 | Toul 





e BA SESR Ese 
SSR82 SRBHLSSSSESSREEEES 


SPELUBEEE EE ones on 
SEBARBESERBAR SS 




















39 
7 Mh 15,400) 266 
* Imperfect. + Including 20 months’ business of Canada Life. 
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1303. The increase in the total amount of insurance in force 
has been very considerable during the last five years, amounting 
to the sum of $67,348,682, as shown in the following figures :— 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—1888-1892, 





Lire INSURANCE IN Foro. 



































CoMPANIES. —— ——- —— —— 
1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
8 8 8 8 8 
Canadian......... 114,034,279 | 125,125,692 | 185,218,990 | 143,368,817 | 154,709,077 
British... ........ ,003,210 | 30,488,618 | 31,613,7 32,407,937 | 33,692,706 
United States..... 67,724,094 | 76,349,392 | 81,691,847 | 85,698,475 | 90,708,482 
Total......... 211,761,583 | 231,968,702 | 248,424,567 | 261,475,229 | 279,110,265 


1304. The Canadian companies’ share of the increase in 1888 


was 60°98 per cent, in 1889 54°90 per cent, in 1890 61°32 per 
cent, in 1891 62°45 per cent, and in 1892 64°31 per cent. 


1305. The following figures indicate the very large increase in 
the premium-paying power of the country during the last twenty- 
four years :— 


LIFE INSURANCE IN CANADA—AMOUNT AT RISK, 1869-1892. 


Year ended Life 
31st December. Insurance. 
ee | ............ .., Lune ee cc eceeeevcues .8 35,680, 082 
1870.... ... ...... ........... ........... .. eee. 42,694,712 
1871 ... ........ ............ .......... see. 45,825,935 
1872........ ....... ... . .. noue + à oerosseeveec.. 67,234,684 
1873 .... .. eee beeen esse eess essences eee 77,500,896 
1874..................... esse nee à cece teen eaees 85,716,325 
1875.................. cece cece cece ee enctnentetenaes 84,009, 264 
Dy |: . ...... . .. . 4. ......,......... ... 84,250,918 
1877... sens see msesessse sorssesseee 85, 
0: 4 eee eee ere. 84,751,937 
2879... eue. ce verre euesrer.e. . 86,273,702 
Ds | cc 91,272,126 
1881.... ....... cece ccc cee ccc eect neces sencececes 108, 290, 932 
1882... ........... ....... ce eue ee cer ue 115,942,048 
1883................................. use. 124,196,875 
1884 ................... Lecce nc ee ee veeeeeneeetecs 135,453,726 
1885.... . ....................... ..... ............. 149,962, 148 
1886..... ........................ eee. 171,315,696 
1887................... ........... eee eereusee 191,694,270 
1888..................... see cee veus. 211,761,583 
1889 .... .... . ..............., . eee... 231,963.702 
1890 ..... ..................... eee eee 248,424,567 
1891... ... esse eee eect oneness ressens sue 261,475,229 
1892..................... sos à dessus cesse. 279,110, 265 
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1306. In 1871 the amount at risk in the several life insurance 
companies reporting to the Government averaged $13.12 a head 
of the population, and $73.60 per family. In 1881 it was $23.88 
per head, and $127.18 per family, and in 1891 it was $54.10 per 
head and $283.70 per family. In 1892 it was $57.09 per head of 
the population. 


1307. The following table gives the amount of life insurance 
allowed to lapse by non-payment of premiums in each year, and 
the proportions of such amount lapsed in each $1,000 of risk, 
and in each $1,000 effected in each year :— 


AMOUNT LAPSED OUT OF EACH $1,000 CURRENT RISK. 
































Total | Annual 
Year in Force, | Amount | Total 
H + | Lapeed. 
s 
84,009,264 . 
84,250,918 | 13, : 
85,687,903 | 13,534,667 10153 6424 
84,751,937 | 12,169,755 9,075,186 | 107 08 745 71 
86,273,702 | 11,354,224 | 4 4-721 39 
91,272,128 7974 61 6 
103,290,932 | 17,618,011 45 53 , 266 92 
115,042,048 | 20,112,755 43 96 | 251 23 
124,196,875 | 21,572,960 | 61 41 | $53 56 
195,453,796 | 23,417,912 70 70 408 92 
962146 | 27,164,988 67 52 | 380 40 
171,316,696 | 35,171,348 WTA 361 74 
191,694,270 | 38,008,310 | 1 59 05 297 84 
21761888 | 41,226,529 | 1 Rs F8 
,! 702 | 544, 1 T1138 37158 
248,424,567 | "40.628.466 | 1 702% 41504 
261,475,229 | 37,866,287 | 1. 60 45 461 17 
279,110,265 | 44,620,013 | 1s, 65 01 40668 





{Including 20 months of the Canada Life. 
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- 1308. The following table shows the amount terminated by 
natural course, namely, by death, maturity and expiry ; and that 
terminated by surrender and lapse — 


AMOUNT TERMINATED OUT OF EACH $1,000 CURRENT RISK. 


ee ee ee 


| CANADIAN COMPANIES. | BRrrTISH COMPANIES. 


| UNITEDSTATESCOMPANIES 














es nt ee 




















YEAR. | Surrende Surrender, Surrender 
' Naturally. and | Naturally. and Naturally, and 
Lapse. que Lapce. } Lapse. 
- | 3 cts. 8 cts. «| 8. cts. $ cts. $ cts. 8 cts. 
1877.... 7 90 126 74 18 18 72 41 1128 | 142 37 
1878... 10 S81 125 52 16 17 80 20 9 92 | 146 46 
1879.. 8 18 108 86 17 09 115 08 10 74 106 61 
1880... .: 9 41 95 46 14 70 82 25 15 94 103 61 
1881... 12 41 73 60 16 77 50 99 17 03 : 52 14 
1882... 9 09 67 18 ' 20 84 42 85 14 97 58 38 
1888... 12 02 84 16 | 16 41 71 89 15 24 , 75 42 
1884... 8 25 98 43 | 17 83 74 45 16 11 | 85 69 
1885... 10 62 98 15 20 58 68 87 19 09 66 79 
1886... 9 24 70 04 16 63 59 24 16 66 79 24 
1887... y 79 76 69 14 17 62 84 17 19 : 74 38 
1888... 10 46 93 01 | 15 04 64 76 17° 95 85 37 
1889... 15 50 96 94 16 91 69 68 17 30 | 72 9 
1890... 14 65 87 468 | 21 90 60 68 19 01 81 48 
1891... 15 08 75 85 22 17 55 46 22 26 76 15 
1892... 16 00 77 04 50 81 22 70 94 52 


| 28 





1309. The following table gives the totals of the above :— 
AMOUNT TERMINATED OUT OF EACH $1,000 CURRENT RISK. 


_ + = —— 


Terminated | Per $1,000 | Surrender | Per $1,000 





YEAR. Naturally. [(Currentrisk.| and Lapse. |Current risk. 

—_—__ | — —| — — ——— Jf 
8 8 cts. 8 8 cts. 

1877... eee veus verres. ' 1,072,867 12 52 | 11,138,960 129 99 
1878. ..... .......... eee cees 1,062,601 12 54 | 11,424,559 134 80 
1879. ... .... . ..... Less 1,043,123 12 09 | 10,151,980 117 67 
1880. ............ ............ 1, 201, 223 13 16 | 8,867,215 97 15 
1881. ........... ............. 1,498,175 14 50 ,125,848 59 31 
1882........... .... ........ 1,524,708 13 25 | 6,737,737 58 57 
1883. ... ..... ......... ... 1,754,865 14 12 .937, 964 80 02 
1884............. .... ....... 1,728, 970 12 76 | 12,351,321 91 19 
1885... ... ................ .. 2,257,711 15 06 | 12,196,597 81 33 
1886........................ .. 2,165,665 12 64 | 11,942,792 69 71 
1887. ........... .. ........ 2,445,521 12 76 | 14,044,968 73 26 
1888. ................. ........ 2,867,533 13 54 | 18,375,555 86 50 
1889. ........ . ......... .... 3,806,963 16 41 | 20,024,170 86 32 
1890. ........ Lili ic ii | 4,290,980 | 17 27 | 20,700,595 83 32 
1891 . ...... . ........... 4,899,065 18 70 | 19,630,168 75 02 
1892. .......................... | 5331988 | 19 10 | 22,598,994 80 97 
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1310. The following tables will enable the progress of the 
total business to be traced during the past eighteen years, both 
as regard the amount of insurance effected from year to year and 
the total in force :— 

AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE EFFECTED IN CANADA DURING 
THE YEARS 1875 TO 1892. 








a si, United 
Canadian British Total. 


Yuan. Companies. | Companies, 





$s 
15,074,258 
13,890,127 








+ Including 20 months of the Canada Life. 
AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA, 1875 TO 1892 








Canadian | British | United 
Companies. | Companies, tes Total. 


Companies. 


YraR. 























| 164,709,077 


279, tia 
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1311. The average amount of policies in force in 1892 was 
$1,772, being $10 less than in the preceding year. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF POLICIES IN FORCE IN CANADA, 1892. 





























POLIcrEs. 
COMPANIES. -_—_—___ 
Number. Amount. Average 
$ $ 
Canadian ... ..... pe sens vus wae eeee ee 91,503 153, 194,673 1,674 
British ............ .................... 16,469 83,692,706 2,046 
United States............. ......... tae 47,999 89,502,368 1,865 
Total .. .... ............... 155,971 276,389,747 1,772 


1312. The average amount of the new policies was: for Cana- 
dian companies, $1,660 ; for British companies, $2,085 ; and for 
United States companies, $1,911, the corresponding amounts for 
1891, having been $1,624, $1,857 and $1,970 respectively. 


1313. The death rate was higher in 1892 than in the three pre- 
ceding years as shown by the following table :— 


INSURANCE DEATH RATE IN CANADA, 1889-1892. 





| 1892. 1891. 



































1890. | 1889. 
COMPANIES. Number of| . a 7 EH En 
Lives Ex- Number RD r Death Death Death 
posed to 000 e te. te. te. 
Rieks. | Deaths. 1,000. | 
Active companies.. .... 159,048 1,698 10°676 | 10°178 | 10°148 | 8°846 
Assessment companies. . 22,021 197 8-946 | 9°345 | 8°475 | 8250 
Retired companies. . .... 4,564 121 26-512 : 20-109 | 21°417 | 16-810 
es | =— me pme ces | meme — | 
Total........ 185,633 | 2,616 | 10-860 10-835 | 10-340 | 9-083 


In the calculation of the death rate, the mean number of policies 
in force and the number of policies terminated by death during 
the year have been admitted as approximations to the mean num- 
ber of lives exposed to risk, and the number of deaths during the 
year respectively, in the case of those companies which did not 
report that item, and it is believed that the result arrived at re- 


7 
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presents the actual mortality among insured lives in Canada, as 
accurately as can be gathered from the returns of the companies. 


1314. There was an increase of $432,918 in the amount ‘of in- 
surance terminated naturally, ie, by death, maturity or expira- 
tion, in 1892, as compared with 1891, the amount last year hav- 
ing been $5,331,983 ; and an increase of $2,968,826 in the amount 
terminated by surrender and lapse ; the total amount so termin- 
ated having been $22,598,994, as compared with $19,630,168 in 
1891. 


1315. The next table gives the amount of income from prem- 
iums received by all companies in each year from 1869 to 1892. 
inclusive, from which it will be seen that Canadian companies 
received 52 per cent of the total amount, United States com- 
panies 36 per cent, and British companies 12 per cent. 


INCOME FROM LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN CANADA 














1869 TO 1892. 
7 a Compasies. 
EAR ENDED Sur 
DECEMBER. u Total. 
Canadian. | British. 
8 8 


515,741 





1,250,912 


1,492,315 
575,748 








3,060,652 
3,128, 
38,251,598 





4,729,940 
41,473,926 17,279,784 40,428,590 








Total. . 














* Including 20 months’ business of the Canada Life. 
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1316. The total amount paid to policy-holders during 1880, 
1890, 1891, and 1892 was : 
1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 


Death claims (including bonus additions).82,483,818 $2,539,210 $2,907,461 $3,233,144 
‘s .. 436,683 f 865,006 838,815 


Matured endowment , 598,571 , , 

Annuitants . “ ee 20,856 22, 986 25,994 52,669 
Paid for surrendered policies........... . 804,263 317,016 376,516 509,021 
Dividends to policy-holders............. 696,970 967,884 736,508 818,502 





$3,942,590 $4,445,667 $4,911,485 $5,452,151 





1317. The amount received for premiums in 1892 was $9,- 
070,354 ; therefore, for every $100 of premium $58.33 was paid 
to policy-holders, and $41.67 carried to expense, profits and re- 
serve. In the preceding year the proportions were $56.66 and 


$43.34 respectively. 


1318. The following tables give the condition of the Canadian 
companies in 1892, showing their assets and liabilities, income 
and expenditure :— ; 


CANADIAN LIFE COMPANIES, 1892. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 























soc | 2 at < wt Ce 
RES | aReg] © 6) <4e8 
Bd] | we Re + « & x 7 
2 a-9 © & © en Le en © 2 c= 
COMPANIES. Assets. | 3.553 | 2588 | 53 non 8 
supe. | 222 ST | Bath 
She | Bosh] aa ARE à 
20 80 | 85.5 | 54 | § 250 
= a © an 
8 8 8 8 $ 
Canada Life ... ........... 13,077,130] 11,462,169] 1,614,961) 125,000! 1,489,961 
Citizens’ (Life Department) .. 67,273]  119,2171.......... * * 
Confederation... ..... ........ 4,115,171| 3,721,748| 394,423] 100,000! 293,423 
Dominion Laife.... .......... 110,176 47,012 63,164! 64,400) ..... ... 
Dominion Safety Fund... .... 73,642 19,767 53,875| 29,172 24,708 
Federal............ ... . 268,117; 192,707 70,410] 80,197 
Great West................. . 121,417 32,877 88,539| 91,825)...... ... 
London Life. .. ............ 340,658! 298,427 42,231! 33,750 8,481 
Manufacturers’ Life... ...... 534,465] 402,390! 132,075] 127,320 4,755 
North American..... ... ... 1,413,978, 1,128,342 285,636] 60,000 225,636 
Ontario Mutuai........... a 2,235, 384, 2,068, 45 4 166,930} None. 166, 930 
Sun ......... .. . .. ...... 3,403,701  3,096,272| 307,429} 62,500) 244,929 
Temperance and General...... 237,334, 180,201 48,133}  60,000!....... . 
—' ——— | — | — ————— 
Totals . ............. 25,993, 446° 22,178,585) 3,214,863 834,164 2,380,699 
| 


J 


*The capital in this company is also liable for its other departments, so that these 
columns cannot be filled up. 
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CANADIAN LIFE COMPANIES—Continuad. 
INCOME. 
| I ' 
. nterest 
Net Consider- and 
CoMPANIES. Premium |, * Dividends Sundry. | Total. 
Income. for Annui- 
ties. 
Stocks, &c. 
8 $ $ $ $ 
Cahada Life.......... ....... 1,708,998| None. 604,731; 18,910; 2,332 639 
Confederation.... ... ...... 711,567 5,412 148,496 12,036) 877,511 
Dominion Life.... . .. ... 30,191; None. 4,434| None. 34,635 
Dominion Safety ! Fund........ 34,768| None. 2,174 193 37,135 
Federal... Less 241,796| None. 13,446] None. 22 
Great West. ..... ...... .... 15,388] None. 1,499) None. 16,882 
London Life ......... ....... 106,469] None. 16,103} None. 121,572 
Manufacturers’ Life.... . .... 212,242, None. 18,039] None. 281 
North American ..... ........ 368,022 840 65,765| None. 627 
Ontario Mutual. ............. 503,389} None. 111,562; None. 614,951 
SUN... cece eee cos 967,920 2,500! 143,549; 4,712] 1,108 681 
Temperance and General... 108,221| None. 8,560 None. 116,581 
Totals............,... 4,997,966 8,752] 1 138,158 158 35,851 6,180,727 
EXPENDITURE. 
Payments Dividends| Total Surplus of 
CoMPANIES, neral | to Stock- | Expendi- | Income 
Policy- Expenses. over Ex- 
holders. holders. | ture. -| jenditare. 
8 8 8 $ 8 
Canada Life... . .. . ... | 1,063,647 304,448 25,000 1,393,096! 999,543 
Great West........... ....|.... .. 13,319 ... ...... 13,319 $3,564 
Confederation...... ........ 309,525 174,948 15,216! 499,689; 377,822 
Dominion Life.. ....... ... 5,298 14,581 .......... 9,87 14,746 
Dominion Safety Fund...... 24,468 4,327. ......... 5795 8,340 
Federgl..................... 142,463 71,796 .......... 214,259; 983 
London Life ... .......... 35, 405 40,538: 2,356 78,299: 48,274 
Manufacturers’ Life. ....... 55,012 19,497 ......... 134,509| 96,771 
North American ...... . .. 118,437 110,041 6,000 234,478! 200,148 
Ontario Mutual. ...... .... 216,337 106,968. ........ 325,305 291,646 
Sun ........ .............. 429,556; 247,422 685,415 428, 
Temperance and General... 37,892 42,616 ......... 80,508 36,073 


Totals.... 
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1319. The receipts from income in 1889, 1890, 1891 and 1892 
were respectively made up as follows : — 


1889. 189). 1891. ‘ 1892. 
Premiums and annuity sales........ $4,570,917 $4,236, 746 $ 4,608,834 $5,006,717 
Interest and dividends............. 1,180,416 953, 328 =: 1,048, 954 1, 188,159 
Sundry..... ...... .............. . 53,730 32,587 * 48,756 35,851 
Total. ..... .. .. ....... .85,806,063 $5,222,661 $5,606,544 86,180,727 


And the expenditure during the same years Was :— 


| | | 1889, 1890. 1891. 1892, 
Paid to pomey aders and annuitants$ 2,001,149 $2,081,286 $2,086,711 $2,438,040: 
Lecce aeuceeceeeus 1,091,027 1,906,698 1,093,215 1,210,501 
Di vidende to “stockholders se eeeesees 65,412 121,005 55,465 57,010 
Total... cesser. $3,157,588 $3,208,939 $3,185,391 $3,705,551 


1320. From the above figures, therefore, it appears that out 
of every $100 of income received the companies expended :— 





OBJECT OF EXPENDITURE. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 











| 8 cts. $ cts. 3 cts. 8 cts. 


Paid to policy-holders.. Lee ses 34 47 39 85 36 33 39 & 
General expenses......... ee ose. 18 79 19 28 19 50 19 

Dividends to stockholders wee eeeeeeees 1 13 282 |: 09 0 92 
Reserve ..... Les ous ee | 45 61 38 55 43 18 40 04 














1321. The following table gives the results of the valuation of 
the policies of some of the life insurance companies, The 
valuation was made in the office of the superintendent of insur- 
ance and on the basis of the H. M. Mortality Table of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries at 472 per cent interest, the pure premiums 
only being valued : — 


COMPANIES. 








Canada Life... .... .. ........................... 
London Assurance Corporation ............. ....... 
National Life....... .. ....... 
North British and Mercantile . sonore e ec eeeeeesecnces 
Reliance Mutual. .- douces voue cee nee 
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_ 1322, Eight companies did business on thé assessment plan ire 
1892, five Canadian and three United States, having at the en 
of the year $43,905,575 in force, being an increase of $1,552,672. 
The amount of policies taken during the year was $10,740,475. 
The amount of insurance terminated by surrender and lapse was 
$0,360,743, being $196.15 for every $1,000 of current risk. The 
amount terminated by death was $410,835, or $8.61 for every 
$1,000 risk. The total terminations amounted to 9I per cent 
of the amount of the new business. 


1323. Accident insurance business was transacted by 9 com- 
panies, viz., 5 Canadian, 3 British and 1 United States, and guar- 
antee business by 3 companies, 1 Canadian, 1 British and 1 United 
States. The business done in 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891 and 1892 
was :— 


mé 





| 
ACCIDENT. 1888. ‘ 1889. | 1890. 1891. | 1892. 








oe 8 8 $ $ : + 
Premiums received......... | 249,048! 278,755 295,553 313,177 317,643 
Amount insured ............ ' 38, 078, 066] 43,735,729) 40, 216, 565| 50, 279, 155] 59,086,779 
Paid for claims.............. 112,022: 127,156: 97,839] 127,274) 152,485 

i es | mms commen | re manne, | cere mms | ee 

GUARANTRE. | | 
Premiums received...... . 62, 549 68,549. 66,540 ca cou 66,384 
Amount guaranteed......... , 10, 107, 204 10, 721, 160 10,996,950) 11 PR 11,212,941 
Paid for claims....... . .. 29 589 17 "835 24,802 12,255 13,046 





1324. Plate glass insurance was transacted by 3 companies, 1 
Canadian, 1 British and 1 United States. The premiums re- 
ceived during the year were $39,466, and the losses incurred $15,- 
678. One company and one firm transact this class of business 
on the system of replacement, instead of paying the value of the 
glass broken, and their returns do not show either the insurance 
effected during the year or the amount in force at the end. 


1325. At the close of 1892 there were 94 companies. under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of Insurance. Thev were en- 
gaged in business as follow :— 


Doing life insurance. .... ..... ..... .... ......... .. tee .. 40 
‘assessment plan... _.. .... .. ... ........ .…. 1 
fire 1 Insurance. ... . Ck ue a ee eee ouvre . 37 
inland marine insurance......... .... ... Lone ours ve 8 
ocean marine 60 cece cece eee . a .... 2 
ct 6 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 


66 
66 
66 


‘* ~~ accident 
«6 


guarantee dus esse ss. Le messes 
steam boiler ee dues ee bene eens ee 
plate glass es ee ue dessus see ce 
credit indemnity inrurance.. .. .... ...... .... ...... ... 
burglary guarantee insurance.... .. .... .......... , .... 


oe 
‘6 
6 
66 
66 
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1326. The deposits held by the Receiver-General for the pro- 
tection of policy-holders, amounted on 18th July, 1803, to $22,- 
101,446, represented by the following securities :— 


Canada stock... ..... . ....... .... ........... .... $ 2,687,039 
Canada debentures....... .... ....  ... .............. 642,557 
Canada provincial debentures......... .... ........ . .  2,854,266 
United States’ bonds. ............... . nee nee wees 1, 495, 000 
Swedish Government bonds .... .... ............... . 58,400 
British Government securities...... .......... . .. .... 971,677 
British colonial securities. ...... .... ...... ... pousse 482,77 
Bank deposit receipts. . due nd ue ue vesscrosses 110,000 
Montreal harbour bonds. ..................... ...... .... 500,000 
Municipal securities. ........ . .. .... ..  ............ 10, 192,289 
Bank stock... dus eee ee cate eeeenees 25,120 
Loan companies debeatures ................ ............ 131,600 
C. P. R. and Canada Central bonds. ..... ........ Less 1,650, 425 
8 22,101,446 


1327. The sum of $3,800,697, also, was deposited with Cana- 
dian trustees, making a total of $25,902,143 held for the protec- 
tion of policy-holders, and this amount was distributed among the 
different classes as follows :— 


Fire and. Inland Marine....... ................. ..... ..-8 5,770,448 
Life. ........ .. ......... Lisseur. 19,559,264 
Accident, Guarantee, &c.............. ..... ............ 572,436 

$ 25,902,143 


1328. The total amount of premiums received for all forms of 
insurance in 1888, 1889, 1890, 89% and 1892 was :— 


- _ ——— —————— = _ ——— ———— = —_—_— 2 —_—_—_—_—_—_—_— _—…— _—— 

















COMPANIES. 
YEAR. —- .—| Total. 
Canadian. | British. United 
8 $ | 3 $s 
1888. .... ...... cee eee eae 5,050,337 | 4,841,614  3,168,206 | 13,060,157 
1889 .... ee à cos... 6,473,344 | 5,026,353  3,512,144 | 15,011,841 
1890. ..... .... ........ ...... 5,996,336 | 5,175,868 3,910,636 | 15,082,845 
To) 6,278,200 | 5,322,535  4,185,313 | 15,786,048 


1892 ...... ............... .. 6,361,365 5,678,311 4,720,024 | 16,759,700 
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And this was divided among the different classes in the follow- 
ing sums :— 








CLass OF 
piss oF 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1992. 
8 8 8 8 3 

Fire.…........…. 5,497,263 | 5,688,016 | 5,836,071 | 6,168,716 | 6,512,37 
Inland marine 159,207 146, 138,699 | 86,660 $3,294 
. eT 176/951 241,877 235,736 | 141,420 112,494 
Life. .......... 6,561,818 | 8.224845 | 8,004151  8,417.702 | 9.070351 
Life (assessment). | 367,740 | 404,953 | 450,507 | ‘527,907 #04 
Accident ........ 249.048 | 278,756 295,568 : 913.177 317,643 
uarantee.. ...... 62,549 68,549 66,540 698 66.384 
Plate glass........ 28,068 27,870 33,709 38 686 $9,466 
‘Steam boiler... 18,183 30,649 21,869. 28,682 24 931 
Total....... 13,060,157 | 15,011,841 | 15,082,835 "15,786,048 | 16,754,700 


1329. Burglary insurance was introduced into Canada during 
1893, a license being issued to the Dominion Burglary Guar- 
antee Company (limited) to transact the business of guaranteeing 
against’ loss or damage by reason of burglary or housebreaking, 
and of guaranteeing against loss of jewellery, bullion and other 
‘movable property deposited with it for safe keeping. 


1330. The following table has been prepared for purposes of 
comparison. The London ‘Statist’ (June 2nd, 1894) says: “By 
the amount of the premium income the importance of the office 
so far as the quantity of business is concerned, can be gauged. 
The considerations received for annuities is a supplementary 
guide to the amount of business done by the office. The income 
from interest and dividends received is most important, but with- 
out further information as to the nature of the investments and 
the amount of the invested funds the mere figure of the income 
received is not much guide. When we come to the cost of 
working and the proportion of the annual premium income ab- 
sorbed for management expenses and commission, we touch a 
point of vital importance which is a fairly accurate guide to the 
‘goodness’ of the various offices.” 

In this table the total business done by the several companies 
is the basis of the calculations, and not the portion done in Can- 
ada only. The Canadian business done by the English com- 
panies represents nearly 6 per cent of their whole premium income 
and that done by the American companies about 2% per cent 
of the total premium income :— 
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BRITISH. 
| a Expenses Pro Teeponsee of 
F Ê Interest Manage to Pre: m 
. - miu 
NAME or Company. Fremium a< and ment, Income. 
+ |Dividends moon — 
wa m- 
3 missions, | 1893. | 1892. 
8 8 8 $ 8 8 
London and Lancashire..... 854,07 5 crosse 167,209 198,861; 233 22°8 
British Empire sec eecewecees 954,606, 79,185! 323,647 169,192: 17:7, 179 
Standard............. .... 3,683, 2 201,675| 1,480,965 608,674! 175 17°8 
Star........................ 1,847,771 345 594,312: 322,681) 174 17°2 
Reliance. ................ 382,423! 1,202! 136,661 64,746 169. 17°6 
Life Association of Scotiand. 1,804,157| 224,529) 722,608] 274,061 15:1 15.6 
Edinburgh. ... ........ 25,927 202,112 386,140| 102,721 14:1 13°4 
Scottish à Amicable.......... 1,013,473 102,750! 659,224) 139,512 13°6 138°0 
Royal....... ...... 6 .... ,850, 135,293| 889,524] 244,818 132 129 
Commercial Union.. ....... 776,199, 6,093 295,518 92,914 12°0 11°8 
Liverpool, London & Globe..| 3,106,777| 665,940 862,315 131,619 119 11°8 
London Assurance.......... 710, 4741........ 394,560 82,767, 11°6) 11°7 
Scottish Provident..... .... 2 704,877 253,140] 1,644,082 282,181, 10-4) 10-7 
CANADIAN. 1892. 1891. 
Canada Life................ 1,708,998/None. .. 604,731 48) 7-8 17°7 
Confederation.............. 711,567, 65,412 148, 496} 174,948 236 249 
*Dominion Life... ........ 30,191 None... 4,434 14,581; 48°3 50°6 
Dominion Safety Fund...... 57681 ‘‘ .., 2174 4,327! 12°4' 26°4 
Federal... ... ...... ..... 241, 796: 6... 13,446 71,796 297, 317 
aGreat West 15, 383: ** ... 1,499 13,319' 86°6'...... 
London Life. ........... 105,469, “ 16,103 40,538 38°4, 37'1 
Manufacturers’ Life... ce se 212,242, ‘ ... 18,039 79,497! 37°4' 421 
North American.. Le ee 368,022; 840 65,765 110,041) 29°9/ 29°1 
Ontario Mutual .......... ae 503,389' None .. 111,562 106,968} 212) 21°8 
UM nee ee wee cece 957,920 2,500 143,549 247,422! 25°8) 26°38 
Temperance and General... 108, 221 None .. 8,360 42,616 39°4| 47°5 
| 
UNITED STATES. 1892. 
mnnusssresees ose 4,580,767|....... | 61,874,323 1,100, 222 24-21, wuss 
Connecticut Mutual. . 4,622,203]... .... | 62,866,816, 1,098,216; 23°8...... 
Germania.................. 2780, 475, 13,0771b 712,423) 777,784| 28°0...... 
Mutual of New York....... 31,190,501) 857,264) 7,128,929) 7,419,611 23'8, 
Equitable............... .. 33,372, 003 674, 565) b4,745,573) 7,627,499) 22:9: 
Metropolitan .............. 12,514,078]........ L 688,890; 5,562,238; 44°4, ..... 
National Life ........ ..... 2,088,248)... .... b 398,581) 602,538 239 
New York.......... ....... 24,158,532| 881,582] 65,277,114 7,659,279 SLT, ..... 
North Western............. 11,792,125} 11,891) b2,694,270! 2,560,658; 21°7....... 
Phoenix Mutual Life.. .. 913,523 6,502! b 540,765: 416,078 45°5| sus 
Provident Savings.... ... 1,824,918} 15,000! b 33,773. 452,760| 24-s'...... 
Travellers .................. 1,900, 486 5,1387| 6 544.175| 609,694) 32'11...... 
Union Mutual uses tee wee $93,585 1,319! b 268,445, 404,628 45'3, 
United States... .......... 1,178,8611........ b 313,018 501,831| 42°6 ..... 


*Commenced business, 12th July, 1889. 
bInterest only. 


aLicense issued on 18th July, 1592. 
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1331. An attempt was made to procure statistics of fires which 
have occurred during the year 1893; of fire appliances and of 
systems of water supply. 

The returns were prepared by the several municipal officers 
with great willingness though involving considerable labour. 


1332. Those for Ontario cover fifty cities, towns and incor- 
porated villages, containing a population of 533,500 persons, or 
about 25 per cent of the whole population of the province. 


1333. The number of fire alarms in these fifty places dunng 
1893 was 1,552, and the number of fires 534. Thus there was 
an average of one fire in every three alarms. 


1334. The number of those fires stated to be incendiary is 95, 
or about I in every 6. 


1335. Leaving out Toronto, for which city no particulars could 
be obtained, the total vafue of the property involved in fires is 
given at $1,709,500, the insurance loss on which was $344,419. 
or 9975 cents per head of the population of the cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages included. The total insurance losses paid 
by the fire insurance companies in Canada, according to their 
returns to the Government amounted to $5,010,092, or an aver- 
age per head of $1.01 per head of the population of the Dominion. 
The close approximation of these per head statements indicates 
that the fifty cities, &c., are fairly representative of the Dominion 
at large. 


1336. These 50 urban places have a staff of 1360 officers and 
men for duty in connection with fires. The fire apparatus con- 
sists of 30 steam engines, 20 chemical engines, and ro hand 
engines, 140 hose reels and hose wagons and 79,000 feet of hose. 


1337. Of the incendiary fires 51 are recorded in Toronto, or 
more than one-half. 


1338. The returns from the province of Quebec included four- 
teen cities andtowns, with a population of 283,906 persons. 
In these there were gro fire alarms and 674 fires, 74 per cent of 
alarms materialized in fires. The number of incendiary fires 
was 3I, or one incendiary in every twenty-two fires. Montreal 
reported 27 of these incendiary fires. In the other provinces, 
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St. John City made no return. Halifax returned 4 incendiary 
fires out of 71 alarms, but failed to return the number of fires. 
Winnipeg returned 5 incendiary fires out of a total of 182 fires. 


1339. As the utility of the collection of these facts is forced 
upon the attention of those interested it is likely that the returns 
will be more complete and that the several places will be led to 
adopt a uniform system for statistical information. 


1340. The following statements respecting the system of water 
supply for fire purposes were obtained :— 


ONTARIO. 
Arnprior ......... Five wharves for engines at streets on banks of Madawaski river, 
through centre of town ; 5 tanks in other portions of town. 
Barrie............ Water works. Pumping to water tower for fire and domestic 


uses from artesian wells, but can open a tap and let Lake 
Simcoe furnish supplies if needed. 

Belleville......... A stand pipe, 125 feet high and 25 feet in diameter, togetheriwith 
direct pressure from two Worthington pumps combined, capa- 
city, 3,500,000 gallons per day ; average pressure, 80 Ibs., 
which Îs increased to 125 Ibs. in case of fires. 


Bowmanville...... Tanks filled from mill pond. 
Brantford ........ Water works, Holly’s system, direct pumping ; capacity, 4,000,000 
ga!ls. 
Chatham... ..... Water works, capacity 3,000,000 galls. daily. 
Cobourg.......... “ ‘ _5,000,000 ‘ 
Collingwood ...... ‘4 supply unlimited. 
Cornwall ......... “s pumped direct into mains. 
Dresden.......... Fire docks on river bank, supply unhmited. 
Dundas... ....... Gravitation, pressure about 85 Ibe. 
Forest... .... .... Six tanks, capacity from 30,000 to 60,000 galls. 
Fraserville........ Twelve reservoirs, capacity 150,000 galls. 
Galt............ . Water works, stand pipe, pressure, 112 lbs. 
Goderich ......... “ capacity, 1,000,000 galls. daily. 
Guelph...... .. . se Holly’s system, direct pumping ; capacity, 1,500,000 
falls. daily ; 112 double hydrants ; water pressure, 80 to 90 
bs. ; can be increased 20 or 30 Ibs. in case of fire. 
Hamilton... . ... Reservoir supply, 187 feet above level of Lake Ontario, with stand 
pipe for extra fire pressure. 
Kingston......... Pumping to tank from lake to tower. 
Kincardine.... .. Stanc ipe, capacity 1,000,000 galls.; also direct pumping, 35 
ydrants. 
Lindsay..... ..... Direct pumping into stand pipe of 300,000 galls. 
London...... .... Reservoir and direct pumping, average pressure, 70 lbs. 
Midland .......... Six tanks and Midland bay. 
Mount Forest. ... Private wells only. 
Napanee.......... Tower system, in combination with force pumps. 
Niagara Falls..... Direct pumping, capacity, 2,000,000 galls. daily ; pressure, 120 lbs, 
Newmarket....... “6 steam power. oo. 
WA. ....-..... Ten tanks on east side, along west side is a stream of easy access. 
Ottawa........... Water works, direct gunPine into mains ; pressure ranges from 
| 85 to 120 lbs. for fire duty. | 
Penetanguishene.. Water works. Reservoir on hill and pumping engine at base of 
hill; tank holds 40,000 galls. 
Picton............ Water works. Reservoir, capacity, 400,000 galls. ; gravity pres- 
sure, 210 feet above level of pumping station ; average pres- 
sure, 7 . 
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ONTARIO— Concluded. 
Peterborough wae Water works, Hydrants, capacity, 2,000,000 galls. daily. 
Prescott .......... Four tanks, supphed from St. Lawrence river by fire engine. 
Pembroke ........ Water works. 
Palmerston....... Seven tanks. 
Paris.... ..... Water works, Reservoir, capacity 1,000,000 
Port Hope........ Direct from mill dam adjoining water works ouse; 2 wheels, 52 
inches ; capacity, 250 galls. each ; pump ping direct into mains. 
Renfrew. ... .... Bonnechère river, Smith’s creek and tanks in different parts of the 
; village. 
Ridgetown........ Ten tanks. 
Simooe........ .. Kent’s Creek and River Lynn run through the town, also tanks in 
different parts. 
Seaforth........ . Water works—Waterous or Holly system. 
Strathroy .... .... No system of Water-works. 
Toronto...... .... Water works—Fire Hydrants on all water-mains, average ie 
sure 80 lbs. Hydrants 300 ft. _ apart, except in centre of ci 
| where they are are placed as req 
Tilsonburg........ Water works, né 8 Reservoir - pressure 90 Ibe. 
Thorold .......... - Canal. 


Windsor ......... “ “ Direct pumping “ 312, 500 ‘© per or hoor. 
Whitby. .... purs. Eleven underground tanke--average 20,000 gals. each. 
- Wingham......... Water power. 
Woodstock ....... Water works—Direct pumping, capacity 4,000,000 gals. daily. 
QUEBEC. 
Buckingham ...... River flowing through centre of town. 
Côte St. Antoine.. Water system not given. 
Farnham.......... Water works, 1 power pump, capacity 1,843,200 gals. daily, 1 steam 
Hull Wi pump, capacity 750,000 . daily. 800 gale. 
asec ee es eoes ater works, mains, steam power, capacity per minute. 
Joliette .......... 200 H. P.. pressure 80 lbs. 
Lachine .......... “ ‘‘ steam power, pumping direct to stand pipe, pres- 
sure about 110 lbs. 
Longueuil ........ “ ‘Two steam pumps, capacity 750,000 gals. 
Lauzon........... “s ‘¢ System not given. 
Montreal......... ‘ “Direct pumping to reservoir, capacity 20,000,000 
Nicolet ........... “ ‘Pressure 125 7 Me. 
Richmond ....... “s ‘© Good supply of water, not much force. 
St. Jérôme........ Five cisterns. 
St. Johns..... ... Water works, capacity 3,000 gals. per minute. 
Valleyfield........ pressure 110 lbs. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Amherst ......... Water works, ks, direct pumping, 2 pumps, capacity 1,000,000 gals 
daily, also a reservoir ho ding 3,000,000 gals, at an "elevation 
of 160 feet. 
Dartmouth PRES Gravitation system, pressure 75 to 90 Ibe. 
Liverpool ........ Two large tanks, river running through the town. 
Lunenburg ....... Wells, reservoirs and harbour. 


New Gl w. ... Water works, 45 hydrants. 

North Sidney, C.B Brook at each extremity, wells and harbour along front street. 
Springhill ........ Wells and springs. 

Stellarton......... Water works, hydrants. 

Sydney..... .... Public wells and reservoirs belonging to Coal Mining Co. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—Continued. 
Truro. ..... ..... Gravitation, pressure 75 lbs. augmented by 2 steam rotary pumps, 
50 hydrants. 
Westville......... None. 
Halifax .......... Gravity system, capacity about 6,000,000 gals. daily. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Moncton ......... Reservoir with pumping station. 
St. Andrews..... Public fresh water tanks, capacity 20,000 gals. each. 


MANITOBA. 


Brandon ......... Water works, 52 hydrants, direct pumping, also 6 tanks, average 
35,000 gals. each. 
Winnipeg... .... Cisterns. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
New Westminster.Gravity system, 432 feet, with reservoir 400 feet. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Summerside ...... Six tanks, capacity 150,000 gals. ; also river supply. 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Calgary .......... Water works and tanks. 
Prince Albert..... River Saskatchewan. 
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Ivor Herbert, C.B. 


1341. Previous to the confederation of the provinces, the de- 
fence of this country was entirely in the hands of the Imperial 
Government, who, for that purpose, maintained troops in each 
province, supported by various local volunteer militia corps. This 
volunteer militia had, when called upon, rendered most efficient 
services in times of trouble, an account of which would be beyond 
oe scope of this chapter, being, as it is, part of the history of 

anada. 


1342. After Confederation, the British Government gradually 
withdrew all the Imperial troops from this country, and at pre- 
sent only maintain a garrison at Halifax, and a naval establish- 
ment there and on the Pacific coast. Halifax is said to be one 
of the most strongly fortified places on the American continent, 
and an arrangement has now been made for the fortification of 
Esquimalt, B.C., by which the Imperial Government will construct 
the works, while Canada purchases the sites and contributes a 
fixed sum. The works will be garrisoned by Imperial troops. 
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1343. By the British North America Act the command in chief 

of all naval and military forces of and in Canada was vested in the 

and the control of the same was placed in the hands of 

the Dominion Parliament. A Department of Militia and De- 

fence was at the same time established, the first Minister being 

Sir George E. Cartier, and the first Militia Act was passed in 
1868, 31 Vic., chap. 40. 


1344. This Act was subsequently amended in various ways, but 
it is practically embodied in the present Consolidated Militia Act, 
46 Vic., chap. 2, passed 25th May, 1883. By it the militia of Can- 
ada is declared to consist of all the male inhabitants of Canada of 
the age of 18 years or upwards and under 60, not exempted or 
disqualified by law, this population being divided into four classes, 
as follow :— . 

The first class comprises those aged 18 or upwards and under 
30, being unmarried or widowers without children. 

The second class comprises those between the ages of 30 and 
45. being unmarried or widowers withott children. 

The third class comprises those between 18 and 45, being mar- 
ried or widowers with children. 

The fourth class comprises those between 45 and 60. 

And those liable to serve shall be called upon in the above 
order. 


1345. The following persons are exempt from enrolment and 
actual service at any time :—Judges, clergymen and ministers of 
all religious denominations, professors in colleges and teachers in 
religious orders, persons engaged in the collection or manage 
ment of the revenue, the wardens and officials of all penitentiaries 
and lunatic asylums, persons physically disabled, and any person 
being the only son of a widow and her only support. Half-pay 
and retired officers of the Imperial forces, sailors actually em- 
ploved in their calling, pilots during the season of navigation, and 
masters of schools are exempt from service, except in case of war. 
Quakers, Mennonites, &c., mav be exempted altogether under 
regulations prescribed by the Governor in Council. 


1346. The militia is divided into active and reserve, land and 
marine forces. The land force is composed of corps raised either 
by voluntary enlistment or ballot; the active marine force shall be 
raised in the same way, and composed of seamen, sailors and per- 
sons whose occupation is on vessels navigating the waters of Can- 
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ada ; and the reserve force, land and marine, consists of the whole 
of the men not serving in the active militia for the time heing. 


1347. The period of service is three years. 


1348. The number of men to be trained and drilled annually is 
limited to forty-five thousand, except as specially authorized, and 
the period of drill is to be sixteen days, and not less than eight 
days in each year. 


1349. The Dominion is divided into twelve military districts, 
in each of which a permanent military staff is maintained, under 
command of a Deputy Adjutant-General. 


1350. The permanent corps and Schools of Instruction consist 
of “A” and “B” Troops, Royal Canadian Dragoons, at Quebec 
and Winnipeg ; “A” and “B” Batteries, Royal Canadian Artil- 
lery, at Kingston and Quebec ; Nos. 1 and 2 Companies of Gar- 
rison Artillery at Quebec ; Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 Companies, Royal 
Canadian Regiment of Infantry, at London, Ont., Toronto, St. 
John’s, Que., and Fredericton, N.B. Some changes in these ar- 
rangements may probably soon be made. The total strength of 
these permanent corps is limited by the militia law to 1,000 men. 


1351. The Royal Military College at Kingston, which is under 
the control of the Militia Department, was founded in 1875, and 
has proved a most successful institution.. Of the total number 
of cadets who have graduated, 85 have been gazetted to commis- 
sions in the Imperial army. Four commissions are annually 
offered by the Imperial Government, and in 1888 six others were 
offered, proving that the Imperial Government is fully satisfied 
wtih those graduates who have already obtained commissions in 
the service. In 1893 one cadet received a commission in the 
Royal Engineers, one in the Royal Artillery and two in the In- 
fantry. There are at present 64 cadets at the College. 
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1352. The following is a statement of the regimental establish- 
ments of the permanent and active militia for the year ended 3oth 


June, 1894. 


REGIMENTAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE PERMANENT AND 
ACTIVE MILITIA OF CANADA, 1893-94. 


Permanent Militia. 






| 
Roya! Canadian Dragoons. .. | 10 
Royal Canadian Artillery : 23 











90 
67 
Royal Canadian Regt. of In- 
fantry.................... 2 4 
Total.............., | 57 161 
Active Militia. 

Cavalry*.......... ..... Le. 191 227 1,620 2,088 1,866 

Artillery, Field f........... 102 121 990 1,213 497 
Artillery, Garrisun ||........ 154 121 1,824 2,099 [..... .... 
Engineers §..... ........... 6 6 78 90 |.. ...... 

Infantry **................. 2,566 1,869 24,085 28,520 358 
Total ..... ........ __ 8019 2,344 23,507 | $3,960 | 2721. 
Grand Total........ 78076 | 2446 | 20450 | suo72 | 288 


*9 ents; Squadron ; 3 Troops. 
T 1 Dagades 15 atteries. 
5 Battalions ; 9 Companies. 
§ 2 Compan 
* 92 Battalions ; 6 Companies. 
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1353. The total ordinary expenditure in 1893 amounted to 
$1,419,746, and the special expenditure, in consequence of the 
rebellion in 1885, to $7,224. The following is a summary of the 
expenditure by the Department of Militia in 1890, 1891, 1892 


and 1893 :— 
MILITIA EXPENDITURE, 1890, 1891, 1892 AND 1893. 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1893 
Salaries, headquarters and district staff.$ 18,583 $ 17,223 17,583 $ 18,92 
Brigade majors...................... 15,020 14,209 13,685 11,960 
Royal Military College................ 83,677 69, 248 63,949 70,585 
Ammunition, elothing a and militarystores 198,553 192,000 191,403 21° 04 
Public armouries...................... 60,526 60,928 59,885 59,991 
Drill pay and camp purposes .......... 265,331 272,098 251,126 330,212 
Drill instruction....... ........... ... 36,288 35,996 36,314 31,40: 
Dominion Rifle Association . ......... 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Drill sheds and rifle ranges... ........ 26.211 27,663 31,370 37,461 
Construction and repairs............... 70,632 79,291 63,68! 65,596 
Rifle range Sussex, N.B......................... .. nue cece eee . 339 
Canadian Military Institute................ .... .... ..... .,........ 100 


Grant to Dominion Artillery Association 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Royal Canadian Artil- 


lery. 
Royal al C Canadian Om | panes corps 463,081 459,655 479,166 467,850 





RôyalC: Canadian Regt. | 
of Infant 
Improved ri e ordnance....... ....... 379 ........ . 1,714 2,552 
Formation 48th Highlanders, Toronto sonne voue ven te eee 5,000 . ....... 
Contingencies Derssesssssssssse + se. 36,732 39,200 39,432 40,65: 
Total ordinary militia service . 81287, 018 $1,279,514 $1,266,308 $1,419,746 
North-west service (rebellion 1885)... . 9,797 ___ 8017 17 8,956 1,24 











Total expenditure............. $13 »296,810 $1,287 287,581 531 $1,270,264 $1,426,970 





1354. The Militia revenue in 1893 amounted to $19,285, made 
up as follows :— 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 
Ammunition, sale of du cece eee eneeceee $ 15,225 8 14,013 11,722 & 10,731 
Clothing ee IT AI 2762 8.989 IR 
Miscellaneous stores, sale of. .... Lae 995 618 1,587 60 
Military properties, rent of............ 3,720 4,657 4,451 451: 
Casual revenues............ ......... ..... eee 4,860 163 636 


— 


Total..... ................... r 2048 ‘$ 2,916 $ 21,862 $ 19.2 
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1355. The sums paid for Militia pensions amounted to $31,- 


940 in 1889, to $30,766 in 1890, to $28,547 in 1891, to $27,012 | in 
1892, and $26,203 in 1893, as follow :— 


MILITIA PENSIONS, 1893. 


— OS Ge Wee ee pr 





























Pensioners. | No. | Amount. 
$ 
Pensioners for wounds, 1812-1815......... .... ... . .... . ..... 31 2,480 
Fenian raids.............................. 21 3,040 
se “ Rebellion, 1885°....... ... . . ..... .... 104 20,383 
Annual grant to surv iving veterans of 1812......... .............. 10 300 
Total... see... 166 | $26,203. 





1356. On the 30th June, 1893, there were only 10 survivors of 
the war of 1812, and on the 30th June, 1894, there were only 3. 


1357. The following table is a summary of the amount ex- 
pended by the department upon the militia and defence of Canada 
since Confederation. 


SUMMARY OF MILITIA EXPENDITURE IN CANADA SINCE 1868. 











Amounts 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 1868 to 1893 
inclusive. 
$ 
Salaries, headquarters, district staff and brigade majors . Moss 1,211,658 
Ammunition ......... ......... sueur ae ours 1,308,089 
Military clothing and stores.. . .. .... ........... ............ 3,347,503 
Drill sheds, rifle ranges and armouries... ...... Lda eee eee ee cans 465,019 
Drill instruction. .......................................... Le 1,038,491 
Military schools........................ .. Locket ee ce eee see 429, 292 
Care of arms, public | armouries, &c . déve cee eens ve ae tee 1,411,310 
Annual drill. .............................. 4.4. 2. naeaees 7,417,125 
Rifle associations....................... ........ cee eee soso ; 27,750 
Frontier service—Fenian raid .............. ..................... 400,924 
Red River expeditionary f forces in the 1 North-west........ D ee 1,461,867 
Improved firearms.... ..... .... . .... .... ..... ............ 349,856 
Royal Milita College sens eens oo à cea cence cere eee cee ee eeeteene 958, 766 
Dominion Rifle Association. ............ .... ............ .... 106,000 
Artillery, cavalry and infant schools. ................ ...... . , 5,354,289 
Militia on active service, North-west Rebellion....... ............ 4,740, 165 
Militia pensions..... ... .......... .... ....................... 807,229 
Other expenditure....... ................ ......., .... .. ..... 2,964,761 
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1358. The number of men available for active service in Can- 
ada, between the ages of 18 and 45, is about one million. There 
is, at present, no active marine militia, the naval defences of the 
country being under the care of the Imperial Government. There 
are eleven ships on the North America and West India stations, 
and eight on the Pacific station. 


1359. Since Confederation the active militia of Canada have 
been called upon for service on the following occasions (1) 
Anticipated Fenian raid, when 6,000 men were under arms for 
ten days, April, 1870. (2) Manitoba contingent, under Colonel 
Wolseley, May, 1870; 750 men, afterwards increased to 1,000. 
(3) Fenian raid (Eccles Hill, etc.), May and June, 1870 ; 13,489 
men with 18 guns were under arms for about 10 days. (4) Fenian 
Raid into Manitoba, 3rd October, 1871 ; 942 men for a few days. 
(5) In anticipation of disturbance at the interment of M. Guibord 
(under Imperial Privy Council decision) in Roman Catholic 
Cemetery at Montreal ; November 16th, 1875 ; about 1,100 men, 
for a few hours. (6) Anticipated riot in St. John, N.B, 
I2th July, 1876; 45 men, one day. (7) Grand Trunk 
Railway disturbance, 31st December, 1876; 240 men, two 
or three days. (8) Quebec riot between ship labourers, 
20th June, 1878 ; 1,300 men two or three days. (9) Montreal, to 
maintain peace on 12th July, 1878 ; 3,000 men for a week. (10) 
Montreal riots on Ottawa and Occidental Raïlway, 31st August, 
1878 ; 239 men, four days. (11) Anticipated riots, St. Andrews, 
N.B., 17th January, 1879. 45 men two or three days .(12) Quebec 
riots, ship labourers, 15th August, 1879 ; 800 men, three days. 
(13) Anticipated riots, Long Point, county Norfolk, Ontario, prize 
fight, 18th January, 1880 ; 71 men, one day. (14) Port Dover. 
county Norfolk, one day. (15) Riot at Lingan Mines, Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, miners, 24th March, 1883 ; 100 men, 2 1-2 
months. (16) Anticipated election riot at Rat Portage, 25th 
September, 1883 ; 42 men, one day. (17) Pontiac and Pacific 
Railway, near Aylmer ; anticipated disturbance between farmers 
and labourers, 28th July, 1884; 45 men, one day. (18) Dis- 
turbance at Tamworth, Ontario, railway labourers, 6th October. 
1884 : 45 men, one day. (19 Anticipated riot in Winnipeg, 11th 
November, 1884 ; 247 men, one day. (20) North-west rebellion, 
on actual service, March, 1885 ; 5,400 men about three months. 
Besides these, 1,140 men were held in readiness under canvas, and 
942 (at different dates during the rebellion) in barracks at Toronto, 
Kingston, Prescott and Quebec. (21) Visit to Skeena River, B.C. 
(rom Victoria) ; anticipated Indian troubles, July 16th, 1888; 
“ C” Battery Canadian Artillery, 41 days. (22) Strike of Italian 
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labourers on Hereford Railway, September 27th, 1888 ; detach- 
ment of 58th Battalion and I troop cavalry, 7 days. (23) Anti- 
cipated riot between Red River Valley and Canadian Pacific rail- 
way companies, October 31st, 1888 ; Mounted Infantry School 
Corps, 7 days. (24) Anticipated riot consequent on strike at lum- 
ber mills, Hull, P.Q., September 15th, 1891 ; four companies, 
two days. (25) Suppression of smuggling in the Lower St. Law- 
rence River, July 7th, 1892; detachment of “B” Battery Can- 
adian Artillery, twenty days on revenue cutter “Constance”. 
(26) Similar errand, same place, August goth, 1892 ; sergeant and 
4 men, “B” Battery, until October, 1892. 


1360. By an Act 36 Vic. c. 35 (1873), authority was given for 
the organization of a Mounted Polic Force, for the better preser- 
vation of law and order in the North-west Territories, the number 
of men being limited to 300. Accordingly, in the autumn of 
the same year, a small force was organized, consisting of 190 men. 
Subsequent Acts have amended the original provisions in various 
ways, and the number of men is now limited to 1,000. On the 
30th November, 1893, the strength of the force was as follows : 1 
commissioner, I assistant commissioner, 11 superintendents, 29 in- 
spectors, 5 surgeons, 2 veterinary surgeons, 175 non-commissioned 
officers, 652 constables, and 57 scouts, &c., making a total of 933. 
There were also 782 horses, and 20 ponies and mules. The 
country is divided into 9 divisions, exclusive of the depot, and 
these divisions are subdivided into a total of 80 stations. 


1361. The duties of the force, as defined by Act of Parliament, 
are :— 

1. The preservation of peace and order, the prevention of crime 
and the apprehension of criminals. 

2. To execute warrants of magistrates, &c., and generally dis- 
charge the duties of a constable in relation thereto. 
& 3. To escort prisoners and lunatics to and from jails, asylums, 

c. 

4. To search for, seize and destroy all intoxicating liquers held 
contrary to law. 

For the better performance of the above duties, it is provided 
that the force, in addition to special powers, shall have all the 
powers that any constable has by law. 


1362. The amount of work that is yearly done by this force can 
hardly be realized by any one unfamiliar with the enormous ex- 
tent of territory that they have to watch. They patrol steadily 


LU 
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along the frontier from Emerson to the Rocky Mountains, a dis- 
tance of 800 miles, keeping down raiding, cattle-stealing and 
smuggling—especially of intoxicants—and in this way are of the 
greatest possible use, as well as protecting peaceable settlers alung 
the border. They also see that the Indians do not leave their 
reserves, and keep a watch on their actions generally. The 
maintenance of the ordinance against starting fire on the prairie, 
with the punishment of offenders, is one of their important duties. 
They have immediate charge of the cattle quarantine on the 
frontier. They are, in short, responsible for the preservation of law 
and order throughout a district of upwards of 300,000 square miles, 
and some idea may be formed of the amount of work done when 
it is considered that upwards of 1,500,000 miles are annually 
covered by the force, in the discharge of duty. It is generally 
admitted that the force constitutes a remarkably fine body of men, 
and the regulations for joining are strictly adhered to. 


1363. The following may be said to be the principal regula- 
tions :— 


Applicants, who must make personal a Prenton must be between the ages of 22 
and 40, active, able-bodied men, of thoroughly sound constitution, and must produce 
certificates of exe part character. They must be able to read and write either the 
Er lish or French uages, must understand the care and management of horses, 


be able to ride we he term of engagement is fivé years, and rates of pay are 
es follows : — 
Staff-Sergeants ........... ..... eee cece es $1 to $1.50 per day. 
Other Nôn-Commissioned Officers.......... ... 85c to 81 “ 


Service Good 
Pay. Conduct pay. Total. 


Constables—1st year’s service... .50c — 50c. per day. 
2nd “s ....50 Be. 55 “¢ 
3rd “ ....50 10 60 “ 
4th “ ....50 15 65 ¢ 
5th “ ... 50 20 70 “ 


Extra pay is allowed to a limited number of blacksmiths, carpenters, and other 
artisans. 

The minimum height is 5 feet 8 inches, minimum cheat measurement, 35 inches, 
and maximum weight 175 pounds. No married men are engaged. 


1364. The service is becoming more and more popular, and 
many men re-engage for second and third terms. Out of 213 
men whose time expired during 1893, 125 re-engaged without 
leaving, and 22 who took their discharge, afterwards rejoined. 


1365. The average height of the present force is 5 feet 9 1-2 
inches, and average chest measurement 38 1-4 inches. 
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1366. The deposits by members of the force in the Govern- 
ment Saving Bank amounted to about $8,000 during the year, 
and in addition to this, a considerable amount is annually placed 
in other banks. Some of the men have had from $600 to $900 
to their credit, when they left the service. 


1367. There were 911 criminal cases tried in the North-west 
during 1893. Of those tried before the inspectors of the North- 
west Mounted Police, 99 were indictable offences, resulting in 37 
convictions, and 277 were summary convictions. 

In 1892 there were 849 criminal and other cases tried in the 
North-west. Of those tried before the Mounted Police inspectors. 
there were 296 convictions, 10 being for indictable offences, and 
286 summary; the number of charges for indictable offences. 
being 67. 
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MCDXII. Pupils, Teachers and Attendance.—M C D XIII. Expenditares.— 
MCDXIV. Arbor Day.—MCDXV. Educational Statistics.—M CD X VI. Mani- 
toba System.—MCDXVII. School Lands.—MCDXVIIL Educational Statisties — 
MCDXIX. Progress.—MCDXX. Receipts and Expenditure.—MCDXXI. British 
Columbia System.—MCDXXII. Increased Schools, Teachers and Pupils.— 
MCDXXV. Expenditure—MCDXXVII. Prince Edward Island System.— 
MCDXXX. System of North-west Territories—MCDXXXL School Distriets.— 
MCDXXXII. Religions Instruction —MCDXXXIIL Progress—MCDXXXIY. 
Educational Statistics—MCDXXXV. Schools of Canada.—MCDXXXVI. Higher 
Educational Institutions.—MCDXXXVII. Judicial System—MCDXXXVIII. 
Criminal Statistics. —MCDXXXIX. Classification.—MCDXLI. Number of Con- 
victions.—MCDXLIV. Convictions and Sentences by Provinces.—MCDXLV. In- 
dictable Offences.—MCDXLVI. Charges and Convictions—MCDXLVIL Number 
of Convictions with Details —-MCDLVIII. Juvenile Criminais.—MCDLXL Peni- 
tentiaries and Convicts—MCDLXIV. Proportion of Convicts to Population.— 
MCDLXV. Convicts in the different Penitentiaries—MCDLXVIL Offences of 
Convicts.—MCDLXVII. Convicts Classified.—MCDLXIX. Birthplace of Coavicts 
and other Particulars. MCDLXXVII. Value, Revenue and Expenditure of Peni- 
tentiaries—MCDLXXVIIL Confined in Provincial Prisons —MCDLX XIX. In- 
sane Asylums.—MCDLXXXII. Charitable Institutions —-MCDLXXXIII Receipts 
and Expenditures—-MCDLX XXIV. Government Expenditure.—MCDLAXXV. 
Patent Office Transactions—MCDLXXXVII. Country of Patentees.— 
MCDLXXXVIII. Model Museum.—MCDLXXXIX . Copyrights and Trade 
Marks.—MXD. The Scott Act.—MXDI. Results of Votes—MXDIV. The Dunkin 
Act.—MXDVI. Convistions for Drunkenness.—MXDVIII. Divorce Jurisdiction. 
MXDIX. Divorces in Canada.—MD. Causes of Divorce. —MDIII. Historical Archives. 
MDIV. Work in London.—MDV. Work in Paris.—MDVI. Historical Collection. — 
MDVII. Indian Population—MDVIII. Indian Education.—MDXIL Agricultural 
Progress.—MDXIV. Indian Fund.—MDXV. Indian Lands. 


1368. The census returns, relating to religion, are given in 
paragraphs 204-210. 
846 
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1369. From the same returns it is learned that there were 10,- 
480 churches in Canada in April, 1891. This is an increase over 
1881 of 1,828. 


1370. Divided among the denominations, the increase is dis- 
tributed as follows :—Baptists, 324; Roman Catholics, 301 ; 
Church of England, 415 ; Methodists, 322 ; Presbyterians, 411. 
All other denominations, 55. 


1371. Of the total number of churches, the Methodists have 
nearly 32 per cent, the Presbyterians and Roman Catholics 17 per 
cent each, the Church of England 16 per cent, the Baptists 12 per 
cent, leaving 6 per cent for “all others.” , 


1372. Taking the total population there is a church provided 
for every group of 461 persons. Taking the several denomina- 
tions, the Roman Catholics have one church for every group of 
1,115 of their persuasion, the Church of England one for every 
group of 386 of its adherents, the Methodists one for every group 
of 251, the Presbyterians one for every group of 428, and the 
Baptists one for every group of 240. 


1373. During the decade 1881-91, the Church of England ap- 
pears to have been the most active in providing places of worship 
for the people, the Presbyterians coming next, the Baptists third, 
the Methodists fourth, and the Roman Catholics fifth. 


1374. Territorially considered, the Church of England has pro- 
vided 337 additional churches in the provinces east of Manitoba, 
and 78 in Manitoba and the other western provinces. Methodists 
have provided 227 in the eastern and 95 in the western provinces ; 
Presbyterians, 302 and 109 respectively ; Roman Catholics, 257 
and 44, and the Baptists 305 and 19 respectively. 


1375. Of their total increase, the Methodists have established 
70 per cent in the five eastern provinces, and 30 per cent in the 
western provinces. The Presbyterians have built 73 per cent of 
their increase in the eastern, and 27 per cent in the western pro- 
vinces. The Church of England 81 per cent in the east, and 19 
per cent in the west. The Roman Catholics have apportioned 
their increase by building 85 per cent of it in the eastern, and 15 
per cent in the western, and the Baptists 94 per cent and 6 per 
cent respectively. 
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1376. By provinces the increased number of churches is dis- 
tributed as follows :— 


























Roman | Church 
PROVINCES. Baptists| Catho- | of Metho- Freeby-| Others. 
' lics. |England | ‘ 
Prince Edward Island....... 16 |........ 1 1 15 2 
Nova Scotia....... .......... 71 18 54 75 38 b10 
New Brunswick.............. 81 28 28 58 % b3 
Quebec .....,............. 11 113 37 38 42 b13 
Ontario ......... ........... 126 98 217 55 181 47 
Manitoba.................... 14 18 30 50 61 30 
British Columbia. ..... ...... 4 7 26 24 8 5 
North-west Territuries....... 1 19 22 21 40 | b3 
Total............ 324 301 415 322 411 | 55 

bDecrease. 


1377. The Roman Catholic Church in Canada has one Cardinal, 
seven Archbishops, twenty-three Bishops, and about 1,500 clergy. 
The Church of England has two Metropolitans and seventeen 
bishops and about 1,000 clergy. The first colonial see 
established in the British Empire was that of Nova 
Scotia, 1787. ‘In 1793 the Canadas were erected into a 
separate See. In 1839 the See of Toronto was established. In 
1849, Rupert’s land received its first Anglican Bishop, and British 
Columbia received its first in 1859. New Brunswick became 2 
See, independent of Nova Scotia, in 1845. 


1378. The Methodists were first united into one ecclesiastical 
organization in Canada in 1883. The Presbyterians became 
united as the Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1875. 


1379. The census returns showed that the number of clergymen 
of all churches in Canada, in 1891, was 7,164, an increase of 735 
in the ten years. 


1380. Under the British North American Act, 1867, the right 
to legislate on matters respecting education was placed in the 
hands of the Governments of the several provinces, the rights and 
privileges of denominational and separate schools then existing 
being specially protected. 


1381. The census returns of education are given in paragraphs 
211-226. The same returns gave 112 Universities and classical 
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colleges in Canada in 1891. They were distributed as follows : 
British Columbia, 5 ; Manitoba, 5 ; New Brunswick, 5 ; Nova 
Scotia, 10 ; Ontario, 34 ; Prince Edward Island, 2 ; Quebec, 51. 
Of boarding schools for young ladies, the census returned 
318, with 15,302 inmates. The number of persons giving 
their occupation as teachers was 21,851, showing an increase of 
2,619 in ten years. There was a decrease ‘of 60 male teachers, 
and an increase of 2,679 female teachers. The Universities and 
classical Colleges showed an increase of 27, and the young ladies’ 
boarding schools an increase of 44 in the number of schools, and 
of 2,238 in the number of inmates. 


1382. There is, of course, considerable difference in many de- 
tails in the public school systems in force in the various provinces, 
though they are all based on the principle of free education, the 
funds being supplied by local taxation and Government grants. 


1383. In Ontario the school system is under the control of the 
Minister of Education, who is a member of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment for the time being. In the other provinces there are 
superintendents and boards of education, who report to the re- 
spective provincial secretaries, In Nova Scotia. New Brunswick, 
British Columbia and Prince Edward Island the schools are purely 
undenominational. In British Columbia, “the highest morality 
is to be inculcated, but no religious creed or dogma taught.” In 
the other three provinces religious exercises are permitted, but 
no children can be compelled to be present against the wishes of 
their parents. In Manitoba the schools were Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, but a Bill was passed by the Manitoba House 
of Assembly, during the session of 1800, providing for the ab- 
olition of separate schools—all public schools to be non-sectarian, 
and religious exercises to be at the option of the school trustees 
of the district, subject to the regulations of the advisory board. 
In Quebec the schools are Protestant and Roman Catholic, and 
education is based on religious teaching, the Roman Catholic 
catechism, and, in Protestant schools, the Bible being text-books. 
In Ontario the schools are undenominational, but Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are allowed separate schools within certain 
limitations. Every public and high school is opened and closed 
with prayer, and the reading of the Scriptures, but without com- 
ment or explanation. The trustees, however, and clergv of all 
denominations, are empowered to make special arrangements for 
religious instruction. By this means the fullest facilities for 
religious instruction are given, without the assumption by the 


54 - 
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Government of any responsibility in regard to the instruction im- 
parted. 


1384. Subject to the approval of the Provincial Government, 
all regulations for the public and high schools are made by the 
Minister of Education. These schools are under the control of 
local boards of trustees, elected by the ratepayers, and are allowed 
to have none but certificated teachers. Education of children 
between the ages of 7 and 13 is compulsory for not less than 100 
days in the year, but the law is by no means as strictly enforced 
as is desirable in the educational interests of the province. The 
following table gives particulars respecting the public schools of 
Ontario in 1891, Roman Catholic separate schools being in- 
cluded :— 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ONTARIO, 1891. 





























School 
Number of : Total 
Population : Average 
Schools between 5 and N umber of Boys. Girls. ttendance. 
open. 21 years of age. P 
5,826 615,781 491,741 256,674 235,067 257,642 
TEACHERS. AVERAGE Cost PER PUPIL 
—— ——— ——| Receipts. |Expenditure| ——— 
| 
On Total On Average 
Male. Female. Attendance.! Attendance. 
—— ———— —|— | —_— 
8 8 $ cte. | 8 cts 
2,755 5,581 4,771,311 | 4,076,241 8 34 ! 15 82 





1385. There was a decrease of 4,824 in the number of pupils 
registered in 1891, as compared with 1890, and a decrease af 0°52 
per cent in the proportion of registered pupils to school popu- 
lation, the figures for 1891 having been 79°85 per cent as against 
80°37 per cent in 1890. The average attendance for the whole 
province was 52 per cent, being one per cent higher than in the 
preceding year. In rural districts it was 48 per cent, in towns 
61 per cent, and in cities 67 per cent. Though the compulsory 
education of children between the. ages of 7 and 13 is provided 
for by statute, yet the provision has not been enforced with suff- 
cient strictness, as is evident from the fact that 78,512 children 
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between those ages did not, during 1801, attend school for 100 
days, the period appointed by the Act. The largest number of 
offenders was naturally in the rural districts, the proportion to the 
total number of absentees being 86 per cent. This will doubt- 
less soon be remedied, as by the Ontario Truancy Act of 1891, all 
children between 8 and 14 must attend school for the full term. 


1386. The following table gives particulars concerning the 
Roman Catholic separate schools in Ontario in 1891 :— 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ONTARIO, 1891. 


AVERAGE Cost 











PER PUPIL. 
Num ber| Number Ave rerage - 
of of Boys. | Girls. Receipts.| Expen- On | On 
Schools. | Pupils. tendance. diture. | Total | Average 
Attend- | Attend- 
ance. | ance. 














8 8 Scts.! Scts. 
320,387 | 278,687 | 7 70 | 13 40 





289 | 36,168 | 18,438 | 17,730 | 20,795 


1387. The average attendance at the separate schools was 
better than at the public schools, being 57 per cent of the total 
number of pupils, while the average cost per pupil, both on total 
attendance and on average attendance, was less than in the public 
schools. . 


1388. There were also 11 Protestant separate schools, all of 
which made returns, showing 11 teachers, 535 pupils, average at- 
tendance 300, receipts $6,610, and expenditure $5,784. 


1389. The following are particulars concerning the high 
schools in Ontario, in 1891 :— 
' HIGH SCHOOLS, ONTARIO, 1891. 


AVERAGE Cost 








PER PUPIL. 
Number |Number . Ave vorage Expen- - 
of 9 Boys. | Girls. | Receipts diture. On On 
Schools .| Pupils. tendance. Total |Average 
Attend-|Attend- 


x . ance. ance. 


mms | eee | cee | mt ce | cr ct | ee à gp oe | eee © mens | ce oe | 


. | 8s |. 8 $ cts.| $ cts. 
22,280 | 10,892 | 11,338 13,448 | 828,578 761,568 | 34 26 | 56 63 





! 
| 
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The average attendance was 61 per cent ef the number of 
pupils. 


1390. There were 5,876 school houses in the province, of which 
2,767 were of brick or stone, 2,490 frame, and 619 log. The log 
school houses are gradually disappearing. 


1391. The total number of teachers in the public schools was 
8,336, being in the proportion of one to every 59 pupils; 2,755 
were male, and 5,581 female teachers. In the Roman Catholic 
separate schools the number was 639, being in the proportion of 
one to every 57 pupils. In the high schools the number of 
teachers was 484, or one to every 46 pupils. 


1392. The total receipts for public school purposes in 1891 were 
as follows :— 





Legislative Grant..... ..... ... ........... . cee 8 289,610 
Municipal School Grant and assessments............. 3,168,498 
Clergy rve Fund and other sources.............. 1,313, 203 
Total eu... eee. $ 4,771,311 
1393. The expenditure was as follows :— 
Teachers’ salaries........ ....... 8 2,722,116 
Maps, prizes, &c......... ............. ............. 42,521 
Sites and building school houses.............. ....... , 
Rent, repairs, fuel, &c ................ ............. 850,949 
Total............... ......... ......... 8 4,076,241 


1394. For the High, Normal and Model Schools the receipts 


and expenditure were :— 
Receipta. Expenditure. 


High Schools...... .............. ... 8 828,578 3 761,566 
Normal and Model Schools............. 15,601 45,724 
Teachers’ Institutes............. ...... 11,582 5,725 
Mechanics’ Institutes.................. 85,306 "71,529 
Free Libraries... . ................... 73,786 66,405 


1395. In addition to the public and high schools, there were 59 

county model schools, with 1,283 teachers in training ; 68 teachers’ 
institutes, with 7,761 members, and 4 provincial normal and model 
‘schools, with 1,270 students. There were also 7 art schools in 
operation, with, as far as can be ascertained, about 700 pupils. In 
connection with and under the control of the Department of 
Education were 222 Mechanics’ Institutes, with over 330,714 
books and about 24,170 members. _ Their. property was valued 
at $356,836, with liabilities of $29,505. Besides these, there were 
11 free libraries, with upwards of 137,669 volumes and 51,255 
readers. | 
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1396. The second Friday in May in each year has been set 
apart under the name of Arbor Day, for the purpose of planting 
trees and improving the school grounds. In 1885 on that day, 
38,940 trees, in 1886, 34,087 trees, in 1887, 28,057 trees, in 1888, 
25,714 trees, in 1889, 21, 281 trees, in 1890, 22,250, and in 1891 
15,697 trees were planted. 


1397. The total number of pupils attending public, separate 
and high, normal and model schools in Ontario, not including 
colleges and private schools, was 515,298, a decrease of 2,021 as 
compared with 1800. 


1398. Educational matters in the province of Quebec are under 
the control of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, assisted 
by a council consisting of 35 members, and divided into com- 
mittees for the management of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
schools, respectively. The schools are maintained partly by local 
taxation and partly by Government grants, and are individually 
controlled by local boards, or by the local clergy. As previously 
stated, religion is assumed to be the basis of education, and the 
various Roman Catholic religious bodies and institutions are 
largely interested in such matters. The following table gives the 
namber of educational establishments of all grades in the pro- 

nce :— 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, QUEBEC, 1892-93. 
































SCHOOLS UNDER INDEPENDENT | 
CONTROL. ScHOOLS. 
— ——— ———— —— 1 —— 
INSTITUTIONS. | Ro Ro Total. 
man man 

Catholic. Protestant Catholic. Protestant! 

— — —— | | — _— — | 
Elementary schools .. .. ... 3,961] 906 88 8 4,963 
Model........ .......... a! 323: 49 121| ..... | 498 
Academies ................ 32 2 85: 3 141 
Normal schools ............. lisses... | uses 2: 1 3 
Classical colleges ........ .. FU. rs 17| dec. 17 
Protestant colleges....... .. tes see rs Pee 6| 6 
Universities ............ .. sus ess 2 2 4 

Institutions for deaf, dumb: 
and blind ................l ...... ..l......... 1 4 

Schools of art and manufac- | 
ture ..... je... « |... ES PSE PS PE 9 
Total ... ... ...... 4,316 976 318 21 5,640 


There has been an increase of 53 in the number of educational 
institutions in this province during the year. 
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1399. The number of pupils in the several educational institu- 
tions in 1892-93, were as follow :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, QUEBEC, 1892-93. 

















INSTITUTIONS. _ ___|} Total 
Boys. Girls. Boys Girls. 
Elementary and model schools 
and academies; under controll 106,426 96,375 16,348 15,714: 234,863 
Elementary and ‘model schools, ; 
academies and classical col- | 
leges ; independent......... 9,349 21,913 543 534 3235 
Normal and model schools. . 340 196 184 358, 1,073 
Roman Catholic classical col- 
leges ............. ........ 5,024|..........1..........1....... . 5,024 
Universities ................. 152}.......... 834 123 1,109 
Deaf, dumb and blind........ 168 300 27 19 514 
Schools of art and manufacturel..........l........ 1..........1......... 1,047 
Total ..... encens 121,459] 118,784 17,936 16743 275,969 











1400. The number of Roman Catholic pupils in elementary 
schools was 160,774, and of Protestants 27,205, while in model 
schools and academies Roman Catholics were 71,610 in number 
and Protestants 7,613. 


1401. The proportion of Protestants is apparently steadily de- 
creasing. In 1887 it was 15°1 per cent ; in 1888, 14°2 per cent; 
in 1880, 13°3 per cent ; in 1892, 12°5 per cent, and in 1893, 12°5 
per cent. 


1402. The average attendance of pupils in elementary and 
superior schools was 133,183 and 73,304 respectively. 


1403. The total number of teachers was 9,297, but exclusive of 
universities, special schools and religious orders, the number was 
5,806, of whom 4,535 were Roman Catholics and 1,271 Protestants, 
and the total amount paid to these for salaries was $826,149, the 
average salary having been $142.21. The teachers in religious 
orders numbered 3,226. . 
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1404. The following particulars relating to the schools of 
Quebec are taken from the annual reports of the province. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, QUEBEC, 1892 AND 1898. 





Municipalities dunes vous es sveecee soso Le. 
School houses........................ cece cece aces voue 


are ice osseuses 5 keene cere ence ace cenece 


se Academies..................... 
te Normal schools.... ........................,. 
‘s Classical Colleges.............................. 
“ Universities.............................. Less 
se Blind and deaf institutions............ ........ 
“ Schools of Arts and Manufactures..... sous. 


Average attendance in Elementary schools ne sos 
Number of tenachers 8  “ .........,...... 
‘“ in allothers............. .... ...... 





Expenditure by Government— 


Elementary schools........... ...... ... .......... 8 168,000 | $ 170,000 

All others ............. .......... . Less dévorer 78,410 78,410 
Expenditure by People 

Elementary schools... . .... ......... . . ...... 1,095,914 1,150,635 

Total Expenditure .. .. ..... Lors. $1,342,324 | $1,399,045 


1405. The Council of Public Instruction in Nova Scotia con- 
sists of the members of the Executive Council. There is also a 
Superintendent of Education. The local management of the 
public schools is in the hands of trustees, chosen by the ratepayers 
of the section. 


ad 
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1406. There was an increase of 862 in the total number of 
pupils registered, and 1,637 in the average attendance, the latter 
having been 60 per cent of the number registered as compared 
with 59 per cent in 1891. Attendance at the public schools of 
children between the ages of 7 and 12 is by law compulsory, but 
the regulation is not strictly enforced. There was a decrease of 
14 in the number of sections without schools, and an increase of 
40 in the number of teachers, and of 45 in the number of schools 
in operation. The total number of teachers employed was 2,340. 


1407. The proportion of the population enrolled in the public 
schools based on the estimated population of the province in 1892 
was I in 4°4: 


1408. The total Government expenditure for education during 
1892 was $216,430, an increase of $2,525. The county fund 
amounted to $120,128, and the sectional assessments to $410,017, 
the three amounts making a total expenditure of $746,575, an in- 
crease of $21,291 as compared with 1891. 


hoo The following table of educational statistics explains it- 
self :— 


NOVA SCOTIA—EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3lst OCTOBER, 1892. 


PugLic SCHOOLS. 





| Propor- | Cost 

















Number | Number Ave | tion |toGor- 
Term ended. of of Boys. | Girls. Attend. ‘of Popula- ernment 

Schools. | Pupils. ance. | tion per 

iat School. : Pupil. 
1892, | | 3 | Scts 
April 30..... 2,158 | 82,965 44,627 | 38,338: 49,494; linda! 0% 
Oct. 31..... 2,281 | 87,189 | 43,630 | 43,559, 52,457 1lind2, 0% 

| | 
Country ACADEMIES. 

Neer | Mal Females. | A A Ave A abel 
O es. emaies. ver . eachers AD 
Pupiis. age Age Attendance. Assistants 




















1,696 862 834 16°1 933 | | 4 
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NOVA SCOTIA—EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS—Continued. 
SPECIAL ACADEMIES. 





_ -_-— ee = a —  — —_ 


| 
Teachers | Number | Ave 

















ACADEMY. and of Attend- | Income. Expendi- 
Assistants. | Pupils. ance. ure. 
Institution for deaf and $ 8 
cece ccc cececcavenes 13 72 63 9,625 10,201 
School for blind........... tl 63 46 7,528 , 
NORMAL AND Mone. ScHOOLs. 
Number Number 
SCHOOLS. of of Income. Expenditure. 
Teachers. Pupils. 
8 8 
Normal................ 5 101 6,995 5,465 
Model................. 2 128 1,100 1,100 





1410. At the Victoria School of Art, Halifax, there were 117 
pupils, being an increase of 11 over the previous year. The re- 
ceipts amounted to $2,165, and the expenditure to $1,965. 


1411. The Provincial Board of Education of New Brunswick 
consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, the members of the Execu- 
tive Council, the President of the University of New Brunswick, 
and the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


1412. The total number of pupils enrolled during the year was 
68,909, being a decrease of 83 ; there was an increase in the num- 
ber of schools, as well as an increase in the number of teachers, 
owing to more asssitants being provided in schools where the at- 
tendance was large. The average daily attendance for the year 
was 56°63 per cent, that for the term ended 31st December, 1891, 
having been 59°82 per cent, and for that ended 30th June, 1892, 
53°45 per cent. The proportion of the population attending the 
public schools, according to the census, was I in 4°7. 


1413. The Government expenditure for the year on public 
schools was $142,681 ; the county fund amounted to $93,170, and 
the district assessment to $174,866 and $900 for school-house 
grants, making a total of $410,717. The average cost per pupil, 
including the pupils of superior and grammar schools, was $5.56. 


—_ 
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The total amount expended by the Government in 1892, including 
grants, salaries and expenses, was $163,057. 


1414. An Arbor Day, on the same principle as that in Ontario, 
was held on 13th May, 1892, when 3,622 trees and 958 shrubs 
were planted, and 603 flower-beds laid out. 


1415. The following table gives the educational statistics for 
the year 1891-92 :— 
NEW BRUNSWICK—EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 
Pusiic ScHooLs, 1891-92. 











P 
Number! Teachers | Number Average of 
Term ended.| of and of Boys. | Girls | Attend- | Population 
Schools. | Assistants | Pupils. ance. at 
School. 
1891. 
Dec. 31...... 1,604 1,674 | 56,217 | 28,459 | 27,758 85,203 | 1in 5 71 
1892. | 
June 30 ..... 1,585 | 1,669 | 60,786 | 31,967 | 28,819 | 35,220 | 1 in 5°28. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


SS pee | mt: 














| Teachers |Number| Ave 




















Term ended.| and of | Attend-; Year ended. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
‘Assistants| Pupiis. | dance. | 
1591. 1892. 
Dec. 81.. ... 64 706 520 | June 30....... 38 231 269 
1892. À 
June 30...... 66 683 | 488 


1416. The control of educational matters in Manitoba was for- 
merly in the hands of a Board of Education, divided into two 
sections, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic; but by the 
Act of 1890, this arrangement, together with the separate school 
system, was abolished, and a Department of Education established. 
consisting of the Executive Council and an advisory board com- 
pased of seven members, four appointed by the Department of 
Education, two by the public and high school teachers, and one 
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by the Council of the University of Manitoba. The validity of 
the above Act was called in question and the matter carried 
through the courts to the Imperial Privy Council, by whose com- 
mittee the Act was sustained.’ 


1417. Two sections of land, 640 acres each, in every township, 
are reserved and held in trust by the Dominion Government as 
school lands for the purpose of aiding and promoting education, 
and it is estimated that upwards of 1,500,000 acres are available 
for settlement. These lands were, for many years, purposely 
kept out of the market, in order to allow their value to increase ; 
but in January, 1888, a number of sections were offered for sale 
at several points in the province, when 19,986 acres were disposed 
of for the sum of $140,189, being an average of about $7-00 per 
acre ; in January, 1892, 53,030 acres were sold by auction, and 
realized $421,518, being an average of $7.95 per acre, and again 
in January and February, 1893, 12,603 acres were disposed of for 
the sum of $89,505, or an average price of $7.10 per acre. 


1418. The progress of education in Manitoba has been very 
rapid, as the following figures show. The figures previous to 
1890 are for Protestant schools only :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF MANITOBA, 1871, 1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890, 1891 AND 1892. 





Number Number School Number 














Year. of of ° of verage 

Sch ools. T each ers. Population. Pupils, Attendance. 

1871 ...... ...... 16 | Lecce eecaces wee 816 |............ 
1887 .. ....... 464 581 17,600 16,940 9,715 
1888.............. 495 675 18,850 18,000 9,856 
1889....... ..... 524 668 21,471 18,358 11,242 
1890.............. 627 840 *25,077 23, 11,627 
1891...... 612 S66 28,678 23,871 12,483 
1892.............. 660 902 29, 564 | 23,244 | 12,976 

*Incomplete. 


1419. The school age is 5 to 16 vears, inclusive, and from the 
above table it will be seen that the average attendance was 56 per 
cent, while the proportion of the population at school was 1 in 7. 
Figures such as these.not only demonstrate the wonderful pro- 
gress of the province during the last 20 years, but must effectu- 
ally dissipate any ideas that intending settlers might have about 
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the difficulty there would be in educating their children, and must 
convince them that life on the prairies does not mean life without 
the most important benefits of civilization. Collegiate depart- 
ments for more advanced education are attached to the public 
schools at Winnipeg and Brandon, and the total number of pupils 
enrolled during the year was 393 and 70 respectively. There is 
also a Normal School at Winnipeg, for the training of teachers, 
at which the attendance in 1888 was 150; in 1889, 157 ; in 189), 
81 ; in 1801, 180, and in 1892, 213. 


1420. The receipts and expenditures in 1892 were as follow :— 





RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
Legislative grant. ....... $ 98,538 Teachers’ salaries ........ $291,329 
Municipal taxes...... ... 262,297 Buildings, furniture, &c.. 399,637 
Miscellaneous... .. eens 139,392 Fuel, repairs, &c.... .... 68,957 
Total......... ... $500,227 Total.............. $636,592 











The amount of debenture indebtedness was $537,676, and the 
value of the school sites, houses and furniture was estimated at 


$796,413. 


1421. The educational system of British Columbia is free, un- 
denominational, and supported entirely by the Government 
There is a Superintendent of Education, acting under the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, and each school is locally controlled by trus- 
tees, elected by the ratepayers of each school district. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council is empowered to create new school 
districts as they become necessary, provided that no school dis- 
trict shall contain less than 15 children of school age, viz. be- 
tween 5 and 16 years of age. 


1422. There was a general increase in schools, teachers and 
pupils during the year ended June 30th, 1892. The increase in 
the total number of schools was 21, in that of teachers 43, and in 
that of pupils 1,513, while the percentage of attendance was 57°80 
per cent, being an increase of 2°35 per cent over the preceding 
year. 


1423. The educational progress of the province is illustrated by 
the following figures :—In 1873, there were 25 school districts, 
1,028 pupils, and the èxpenditure amounted to $36,764 ; in 1892, 
corresponding figures were: School districts, 154; pupils, 10- 
773, and expenditure, $160,628. 
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1424. The following table shows the number of schools, teach- 
ers and pupils in each class :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1892. 
CoMMoN SCHOOLS. 





Number Teachera Number Average 
of an of Boys. Girls. Daily 
Schools. Assistants. Pupils. Attendance. 

















124 130 4,137 | 2,116 2,021 2,209 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


21 | 89 | 6,324 | 3,196 | 3,128 | 3,813 


Hieu SCHOOLS. 





so | me jt | 16 | + 





TotTaL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


149 | 228 | 10,773 | 5,437 | 5,336 | 6,227 


1425. The expenditure during 1892 was as follows :— 


Teachers’ salaries .......... ................ 8 148,377 
Incidental expenses.......... ... .......... 5,206 
Education office..... ..............,....... 7,045 
Total education pruper.... ............... ... 8 160,628 
School houses.. ............ .............. . 43,497 
Furniture, repairs, &c........................ 3,6 
47,192 
Total................ . .. .. ......., ...,,... $ 207,820 


1426. The cost of each pupil on enrolment was $14.91. and on: 
average daily attendance, $25.79, being a decrease as compared 
with 1891. The whole of the expenditure is borne by the Gov- 
ernment. 


1427. Educational matters in Prince Edward Island are under 
the control of a Board of Education appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and of a Chief Superintendent, and are supported partly by 
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Government grants and partly by district assessments. The Gov- 
ernment expenditure in 1892 was $114,570, and that of the school 
boards $36,542, making a total expenditure of $151,112, being a 
decrease of $4,329, as compared with 1891. 


1428. The school age is between the ages of 5 and 16, and it 
was estimated that there were upwards of 24,000 children between 
those ages in 1892, of whom 22,169 attended school during some 
portion of the year. These figures show a decrease of 161 in 
the number of pupils enrolled, but the daily average attendance 
increased from 12,898 to 12,986, and the average percentage of 
attendance from 57°75 per cent to 58°58 per cent. The number 
of vacant schools in 1892 was I, while in 1882 there were no less 
than 19. An Arbor Day was established in 1886, but the results 
have not yet been very extensive. 


1429. The following table is a summary of the educational 
statistics of the province in 1892 :— 


"EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 1892. 












































Number! Number | Total | Average 
SCHOOLS of 0 Boys. | Girls Pupils Attend- 
Schools. | Teachers. | | Pie: |" ance. 
as a ee | 
Queen’s. 
Primary schools .... .. ... 155 155 | 8,493 | 2,976 | 6,469 3,596 
Advanced graded schools . 16 32 | 724 606 | 1330 205 
First class schools ......... 6 12 267 231 504 : 320 
Charlottetown public schools 3 29 | 839 586 | 1,425 1110 
Total. .. ....... 180 228 | 5,323 | 4,405 | 9,723 ! 5,831 
| 
Prince. | 
Primary schools.... ..... 128 128 | 3,028 | 2,680 570 708 | 3,199 
Advanced graded schools . 9 18 400 | 276 HS 
First class schools . ..... 4 11 246 236 pi S01 
Summerside public schools. . 3 11 340 | 255 596 419 
Total... ...| 14 168 on 8,447 | 7,461 | 4,96 
King’s. | 
Primary schools ........... 104 104 | 2,133 1918] 4,04) 29 
Advanced nied schools . 5 10! ‘191 | ‘164! (355; ‘2 
First class schools .......... 4 18 334 245 579 S6l 
Total............ 118 127 ! 2,658 | 2,322 | 4,980 | 2798 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
1892. — Concluded. 





Sumber! Number 


























So Bo Girl ‘Attend 
HOOLS. fe oO ys. iris. tten 
Schools. | Teachers. Pupils ance 
| 

Totals. | 
Primary schools............ 387 387 8,654 ! 7,569 | 16,228 | 9,002 
Advanced graded schools . 30 60 1,315 1,046 2,361 1,473 
First class schools ........ 14 36 847 718 | 1,565 982 
Charlottetown and Summer- 

side public schools...... 6 40 LUS 179 841 | 2,020 | 1,529 : 
Grand total ..... 437 623 “11,995 995 | 10,174 | 22,169 | 12,986 


1430. The educational system of the North-west Territories is 
under the control (within its attributes) of a Council of Public In- 
struction, consisting of the Executive Committee (4) and four 
appointed members without votes. 


1431. The law provides that no school district shall comprise 
an area of more than 25 square miles, nor shall it contain less 
than four resident heads of families, or a smaller school popula- 
tion than 10, i.e. children between the ages of 5 and 20. 


1432. No religious instruction is allowed in any public school 
before 3 o'clock in the afternoon, at which time such instruction 
as is permitted by the trustees may be given, parents having the 
privilege of withdrawing their children at that hour, if desired. 


1433. The following comparative figures show what progress 
has been made of late years :— 














Schools 
in Teachers. Pupils. 
operation. 
1887, June 30................ ....... ... 111 125 3,144 


1892, September 30 ........ ................ 249 295 6,170 
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1434. The following are the figures for 1893 :—Number of 
schools : Public, 245; Roman Catholic Public, 26; Roman 
Catholic, Separate, 8. Number of pupils on the rolls, 7,789, dis- 
tributed thus: Public Schools, 6,698 ; Roman Catholic Public, 
668 ; Roman Catholic Separate, 423. Number of pupils attend- 
ing, 5,562, distributed : Public, 4,801 ; Roman Catholic Public, 
444 ; Roman Catholic Separate, 317. 

The expenditure for schools for 1893 was $121,057. 


1435. The following is a concise summary of the preceding 
tables. Owing to the fact that the various provinces issue their 
reports at different periods, it is not possible to give the figures 
for the whole Dominion at a given date ; but as, vear by vear, 
returns are made for, as nearly as possible, the same periods as 
those given below, the figures are almost as valuable for compari- 
son as if they all represented the same year. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF THE PUBLIC, HIGH, NORMAL AND 
MODEL SCHOOLS OF CANADA. 


























—|— | | 
16,154| 908 889, 840| 109,967) 506,414| 572 


ATTENDANCE, 

SCHOOLS. PUPILS IN of cpu 

OOLS. 
PROVINCES. Year ended —— À —— Pan 
Pub- Public | Other | Aver- | ** 
lie. [Other Schools. |Schools.| ‘age. oat 
Ontario. .............. Dec. 31, ou 5,826| 189| 491,741) 23,557, 251,307, 511 
Quebec... June 30,98; 4,963| 67] 187,979] 80,296! 135,183. 70 
Nova Scotia. ...... .. .lOct. 31, 92 2,281 21] 87,189 1,821! Ga Arr 60°2 
New Brunswick........ Dec. 21, 92| 1,585 14 60,786,  952| 35,220! 57:9 
Manitoba ............. do 81, °92| 660 16 28,214] 1,081 12976 559 
British Columbia... ...….. June 30,92} 145]  4| 10,461 312! 0x) 56-6 

| 

Prince Edward Island..; do 30,92} 423| 14] 20,604! 1,565 12,004 582 
The Territories... .... do 30,%3] 271] 8} 7,966] 423 = 12 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF THE PUBLIC—Continued. 


f 


TEACHERS. REVENCE. 



































Total 
PROVINCES. —_—-———| Expendi- 
Public | Other | Govern- Other | ture. 
Schools.|Schools.| ment. Sources. | 
8 8 8 

Ontario. ................,....... 8,336 518) *1,602,818| 3,168,498; 4,076,241 
Quebec ....... . . .........,... 5,020| 4,277] 248,410] 1,150,635| 1,399,045 
Nova Sootia............ .... . 2,340 73] 216,430)  A30,145, 746,575 
New Brunswick................ 1,669 66 vas 268,036| 410,717 
Manitoba ...... .... + sus. T _. cures 98,654 401,689) 636,592 
British Columbia. ............... 219 9] 207,820 | 207,820 
Prince Edward Island..... ..... 487 86; 114,570 86,542! 151,112 
The Territories.......... ....... + + 121,067 I 121,057 
Canada........ es. - 18,973) 4,949) 2,752,435) 5,556,545] 7,749,159 





* Including Clergy Reserve Fund. “ Includes all teachers. 
|| Schools are supported entirely by Government. 
+ No returns. 


1436. In the Year Book, 1889, a cancise history was given of 
all the principal higher educational institutions in the country, 
which it is not considered necessary, at present, to repeat, but the 
following summary table will show that the value of their build- 
ings, endowments, &c., was upwards of $12,000,000, and that some 
9,000 students were attending them. If the students attending 
these institutions, as well as those receiving tuition at a large 
number of private establishments, particulars of which cannot 
be obtained, are added to the pupils of the public, high and nor- 
mal schools, it will be seen that the whole number of those under- 
going instruction of some kind is considerably over one million, 
so that more than one-fifth of the population of Canada is at the 
present time receiving direct education. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF CANADA. 
à 
E 
3 road Value Number 
OW- re 
NAME. 8: ment Property Income. Eur 
3.3 wned. (About). 
A 
Universities. 8 8 
University of King’s College, Wind- 
sor, N.S..................... .... 1789} 155,000! 250,000 18 
University of New Brunswick, Freder- 
icton, N.B........................ 1800! “8 S844).......... 60 
McGill University, Montreal, Que...| 1813; 842,418) 400,960 650 
Dalhousie College and University, 1891 169 
Universit of Toronto, Toron Ont. 1827| 1,042,000; 1,800,000 800 
Victoria University, Cobourg, 1836] 150,000 75, 666 
University of Acadia Cullege, Wolf. 
ville, N.S........... ....... ..... 1838} 100,000) 100,000 120 
Univ ersity of Queen’s College, Kings- 
ton, Ont... ee. 1841| 400,000! 125,000 425 
University of Bishop’s College, Len- 
noxville, que cece ees cecwaeetceeee 1843 37,400} 162,600 32 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont..| 1848|..........|.......... 396 
University of Trinity College, Toronto] 1852| 750,000] ......... 399 
Laval Universi "Quebec Se eeeeseees 1852] . a 1,000,000 2% 
University of ount Aion College, 
N.B .......... .......... ....... 1862} 120,000] 110,000 25 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg...| 1877 ,000!.... ... .|........ 10 
Colleges. 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont..| 1852}..... ....|......... 120 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont......... 1845} 200,000! 470,000 116 
Assumption “College, Sandwich, Ont. 1856].... ..... 110,000 135 
Presbyterian College, Montreal 1868} 160,000! 225,000 84 
do do Winni a 1870 15,000 50,000 & 
do do Halifax, en ee ,000!..........1........ 30 
Wesleyan College, Montreal. ........ 1873 52,000 50,000 4l 
Methodist College, Winnipeg, Man..| 1888}. less. |. sees 
St. John’s Coll do aad .....1.......... 60,000!........1........ 
St. Boniface Co do ..| 1820).......... 50,000 106 
Woodstock Coll Woodstock, Ont.|...... 160,000} 200,000 100 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont ... ..|...... 65,000 © 
Classical Colleges.— Quebec. 
Chicoutimi........ ....….........,.. 1873 |..... .... 000 1% 
Joliette.................. ....... ot 1846 |..... .... 75,494 308 
L’Assomption................. 1832 | .... .... , 000 315 
Levis. 1853 |.......... 179,817 331 
Nicolet..... ............. .... .... 1803 |..... .... 255,000 26 
Rigaud (Vaudreuil). ................ 1850 |...... ... , 22 
imouski......... .......vosss.see 1854 |...... .. . 12 
Sherbrooke............. ...... ..... 1876 |.......... 100, 3 





*Government grant. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF CANADA—Concluded. 











3 

5 Value Number 

ics Endow- of of 

NaME. =. ment. | Property |Income.| Stu- 
3 Owned. (About ) 
\ s+ ° 
A . 
Classical Colleges—Quebect—Con. 3 8 $ 
Ste. Anne (Kamouraska)........ ee | 1827 | .. . 00. 175,000! 10,837 228 
St. Hyacinthe............... ..1 1816 }.......... 200,000! 21,500 335 
St. Laurent J acques-Cartier). . 1847 |.......... 129,000} 24,800 466 
Ste. Marie de Monnoir (Rouville). . 1853 |.. . .... 62,000! 7,794 190 
Ste. Marie (Montreal). .............. 1848 |..... ... 303,000, 35,000 501 
Ste. Thérèse (Terrebonne)........... 1827 |.......... 130,000! 15,961 257 
Three Rivers. .... .. ............. 1860 : . . .... 97,500 10,300 235 
College of Montreal...... Lessons 1767 ...... ...1..........1........ ee 
{Seminary of Quebec................. 1668 ee Cee | cece ee cesse 
Ladies’ Colleges. | | | 
Wesleyan Ladies’Col., Hamilton, Ont. 1860 |. ... 80,000, 17,000 144 
Hellmuth do London 1869 | ......... 80,000! 30,000 100 
Brantford do Brantford ‘ | 1874 |........ - 60,000! 20,000,70 to 140 
Ontario do Whitby ‘“ | 1874].......... 80,000! 23,500: 175 
Demill do Oshawa ‘ | 1876 ......... 55,000, 14,000, 138 
Alma do St. Thomas ‘ | 1878 |.......... 110,000 24,000! 225 
Agricultural Colleges, dc. 
Ontario Agricultural Col.,Guelph, Ont} 1874 |.......... 340,900} 118,564 135 
Provincial School of Agric., Truro, N.S| 1885 | ... ....l...... ... +1,967 25 
School of Practical Science, Tor., Ont.| 1877 *8,800 |........ solos... 71 
School of Agriculture, L'Assomption, Q RE | cnrs. . 4,500 24 
uses ,000 21 


do Ste. Anne de la Pocatière, (Qt 1859 | sonner 





* Government grant. 

+ Government expenditure. 

? The classical colleges in Quebec are a combination of school and college, attend- 
ed by both boys and Gone men. They confer certain degrees, and are mostly 
affiliated with Laval University. It not being ible to se cvarate them, the pupils 
in these colleges are counted twice over, viz., in this table and in the one in the pre- 


ceding paragraph. 
|, No returns. 


1437. The judicial system of Canada has been described in 
paragraph 30. 


1438. The Act authorizing the collection and compilation of 
Criminal Statistics, came into operation in 1876. The returns are 
yearly becoming more valuable, greater care being exercised in 
the collection. The whole system has been reviewed during the 
year 1893, with the result of adding to the returns the criminals 
dealt with by the North-west Mounted Police. 
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. 1439. The returns are compiled under two headings : “ Indict- 
able Offences” and “Summary Convictions,” the first including 
all cases tried by competent magistrates, with the consent of the 
persons accused, in accordance with the Acts relating to “ Speedy 
Trials,” “Summary Trials by Consent,” and “Juvenile Offend- 
ers,” chapters 175, 176 and 177, Revised Statutes of Canada. The 
second includes all cases of summary convictions by justices of 
the peace out of session, under chap. 178, Revised Statutes of 

- Canada. 


1440. The various indictable offences, which comprise the 
more serious crimes, are divided into six classes, as follow :— 


Class I. Offences against the person. 
II. Offences against property, with violence. 
III. Offences against property, without violence. 
IV. Malicious offences against property. 
V. Forgery and offences against the curren 
VI. Other offences not included in the foregoing classes. 


And the following list gives the principal crimes and offences 
that are included in each class :— 


Crass I.—OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 


Murder and attempt to murder. 
Manslaughter. 
ing: stabbing, wounding, &c. 
d other offences against females. 
area offences. 
Bigamy 
Abduction. 
Assault, aggravated and common. 
Other offences against the person. 


Crass II.—OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY, WITH VIOLENCE. 


Robbery, with violence. 
Burglary, house and shop-breaking. 
Other offences against property with violence. 


Crass ITI.—OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY, WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Horse, cattle and sheep-stealing. 
reeny. 
Embezzlement. — 
Felonious receiving. 
Fraud. 


Crass IV.—MaALICIOUS OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY. 


Malicious injury to horses, cattle and other property. 
Arson, burning, &c. 


Crass V.—FORGERY AND OFFENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 


' Forgery. 
Offences against the currency. : 
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CLass VI.—OTHER OFFENCES NOT INCLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 


Carrying unlawful weapo 
Offences against bling, 3 municipal, liquor, and other Acts. 
Keeping disorder Ay houses and houses of ill-fame. 
erju 
Smuggling, and offences inst the revenue. 
Other offences not included in the above classes 


1441. The following table gives the total number of convictions 
of all kinds in Canada, according to the above returns, during 
the years ended 30th September, 1887 to 1802 :— 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS IN CANADA, 1887-1892. 














Convictions 
for the Year ended 30th September. 
OFFENCES. tl". 
| 1887. | 1888. | 1889. [2850 1891. | 1892. 
| | 5 tee mans . ee 
—.— — — —|—— 
I. Offences against the person..... ' 4,902 4,790 | 5,284 | 5,093 | 4,787 | 4,864 
II. do property, with, 
violence, . .| 225' 23] 276/ 283] 251 
ITI. do property, with- 


out violence 2,784 | 3,497 3,774 | 8,614 | 3,614 | 3,431 
IV. Mahcious offences against pro- 
176 | 332 9236| 2171 253! 242 





lecnedesacctueueseas 43| 45, 41! 46] 36} 41 
VI. Other of offences, not included in | 
the above classes. .......... 26,340 | 28,820 | 28,813 : 29,264 | 28,442 | 26,168 





Total ..................! : 34,458 37,649 38,431 | 88,540 87,415 | 34,997 


Since the report of 1892 was published, it has been discovered 
that the returns received by the Statistical Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture did not include the cases in the North- 
west Territories tried by the inspectors of the Mounted Police 
Force, with the exception of those appealed from, and tried by 
the judges and stipendiary magistrates of the North-west. On 
the discovery being made, the staff examined all the Mounted 
Police records from 1883. This work, involving a great amount 
of labour, has been completed and the following table prepared, 
giving the number of cases which should have been included i in 
the reports published since 1882, 
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CASES TRIED BY STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES AND INSPECTORS 
NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE. 




















INDICTABLE OFFENCES. § § 

YEARS — -- ——-—_—_—_—_——_ PS É 

| ‘Charen Acquittals. Convictions. 5 go 

1883..... .... ... .. .... 29 10 19 16h 184 
1884................ .... 58 36 2 235 257 
1885 . 92 75 17 156 173 
1886...................... 56 39 17 314 331 
1887  . ........... .... 45 28 17 173 190 
1888 ..... .............. 29 25 139 148 
1889 ....... .. .... ..... 32 27 172 177 
1890..................... 47 36 11 154 165 
1891. . . .......... .... 42 32 10 192 202 
1892 .. . ... .. ....... 77 67 10 286 296 


1442. Including the Mounted Police Returns, the num- 
ber of convictions was less by 2,324, it being the second 
time for several years that there was any decrease in 
the number, and as the returns are collected with so 
much greater accuracy than formerly, it would seem as if there 
was some ground for assuming that the reduction in number re- 
presented an actual decrease in the amount of crime. The de- 
creases in 1892 were generally distributed, occurring in all the 
classes of crime, excepting forgery and offences against the cur- 
rency and offences against the person. 


1443. It must be borne in mind that the number of convictions 
does not represent a like number of individual criminals, because 
any person convicted more than once during the year, whether 
for the same or a different offence, is counted as a separate person 
for each conviction ; as is well known, the same persons are con- 
victed several times a year for such offences as drunkenness, vag- 
rancy and similar offences. . : 
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1444. By provinces, the totals given above, not including the 
North-west Mounted Police returns, are distributed as under, for 
the period 1884-02 :— 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS OF ALL KINDS IN THE SEVERAL 


PROVINCES IN THE YEARS 1884 TO 1892, TOGETHER WITH THE 
KIND OF SENTENCE IMPOSED. 





ee 























SENTENCES. 
Year ee 
Total . 
PROVINCES. ended Convic-| Committed to Vari- 
tions. — — - ous 
Sept. Peni-| Jail |Refor- Death Sen- 
ten- or ma- tences 


tiary. | Fined. |tories. 








(| 1884] 16,284] 159) 15,864 73 6! 182 

! | 1885 211] 19,392 74 2; 418 

| 1886| 19,174) 227) 18,339 79 2} 527 

1887 , 148 , 91 1! 385 

Ontario ... ......... ....... 1 1888} 23,017; 158} 22,148) 128 21 581 
1889| 22,527; 186; 21,447) 122 2} 770 

1890} 21,301) 173! 20,171 89 5! 868 

1891| 19,389) 172) 18,351 79 8) 784 

1892] 17,081) 101] 16,087 96!...... 797 

(| 1884) 6,192! 121) 5,901 76)..... 94 

| 1885; 7,223] 114| 6,479 81 1! 548 

1886} 7,854) 135] 7,190 72|...... 457 

1887; 8,527; 101) 7, 69!..... 448 

Quebec. ...... ... ........ 1888} 9,190; 110) 8,415 83)...... 582 
1889} 9,521) 140) 8,583; 129 1, 668 

1 10,301; 110 9,158, 107 2| 924 

1891} . 10,743; 182; 9,081: 115 2] 1,463 

1892] 10,493] 146 8,565) 74)..... 1,708 

(| 1884; 1,420 15 1,401'...... 1 3 

1885) 1,701 40! 1,634 41...... 23 

| 1886} 1,542 241 1,402 21... 0. 114 

1887| 1,266 34, 1,138 7 1 86 

Nova Scotia............ .... +4 | 1888; 1,203 22! 1,151 5 1 24 
1889} 1,373 40| 1,299 20 1 83 

1890} 1,479 41; 1,360 8| ... 70 

1891 1,478 38; 1,353 61...... 8! 

1892} 1,619 45} 1,456 17|..... 101 

(| 1884] 2,456 23! 2,430)... ..|...... 8 

| 1885| 2,047 26) 2,004). 1 16 

1886} 2,176 22} =2,143!...... . 11 

1887| 1,860 23) 41,817). . |...... 20 

New Brunswick.. . 1888} 2,072 25) 2,0061......1...... 41 
1889] 2,246 21! 2,168) .....|.... . 57 

{| 1890} 2,597 22!  2,528|..... |...... 47 

|| 1891) 2,540 S| 2,502!..... |..... 83 

(| 1892! 2,267 19] 2,207)...... 1 40 

1884} 2,148 10{ 2,133] .....1...... 5 

| 1885| 1, 18} =1,648)......]...... 17 

Manitoba..... .. ........... 1886} 1,411 15] 1,380)..... |...... 66 
| | 1887 11 845| . .. |..... 35 

Ll 1888 748 6 683}. 1 58 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS—Continued. 











SENTENCES. 
Year ~~ ~~ 
Total . 

PROVINCES. ended Convic- Committed to Vari- 

tions. | ———_—_——— ———— ous 

Sept. Peni-| Gaol [Refor-[Pesth gen. 
ten- or ma- tences 

tiary.| Fined, |tories. | 
— |_| — — —_—————| —___ ] ——| — 
i] 

{ 1 1,115 12 1,015 eee 1 ya 

ee en afese evs 4 
Manitoba—Con...... ...... 4 1891 997 15 889 1 9° 
LI 1892 1,228 12 1,142]... . 1 13 
(| 1884 485 13 469] ...... 1 2 
1885 297 19 276|...... 2 
| 1886 999 32 935! ..... 4 28 
1887 732 18 6971...... 2 15 
British Columbia... ....... 4 | 1888 799 25 760} . . 2 12 
1889 882 34 835]... 3 10 
1890} 1081] 20] 1,081! . 1 % 
1891 1,360 32 1,320! ..... 2 6 
1892 1,321 22 1,249]...... 2 48 
(| 1884) ‘527 4] BANE 2 
1885 698)...... 694,..... [...... 4 
1886 658] . ..... 654 1 3 

. 1887 510 4 606!......] ... 0 |..... 
Prince Edward Island.. .. ..4| 1888 4691......[ 467|..... 1 1 
| |! 1889 535 4 528|...... 3 
| 1890| 477] SG] 4G AY. | 7 
1891 555 7 546|...... | 2 
L| 1892 576 4 B69,......1...... | 3 
(| 1884 10 221...... 3 4 
| | 1885 1233 62 41|...... ré 18 
1886 10 40,...... 7 3 
1887 37 4 31,......1. .... I 2 
The Territories.............. 1888 151 7 138]..... 2 9 
1889, 282) 6]  210j............. 6 
1890 311 20 260! ..... loss. $1 
1991; 358, 19 SB. ....| ...… | 9 
1892 412 15: 370 ...... 1: #$ 





1445. Out of the total number of convictions in 1892, 4,030 
were for indictable offences, being 66 more than in 1891. 


1446. The following table gives the number of persons charged, 
the number detained for lunacy the number convicted and the 
proportion of convictions to charges. It will be seen that the 
proportion of convictions to charges is considerably higher in 
1892 than the average. 
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INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 








Proportion 

Year Charged Detained for Convicted. of convic- 
° ° Lunacy. tions to 
Charges. 
1884...... ..... .............. 400 6 2,506 57°0 
1885.11... ee sce eeee | 5,518 12 3,797 67-9 
1886. ......................... 5,497 11 3,509 63'9 
1887........................... | 4,770 6 3,253 68°2 
1888. voce eee e cee et en eceseesees 5,867 Ê 31a 3° 
1890. .... .... ................ | 5,819 10 3,934 67°6 
1891............. ........... 5,988 10 8,964 66°2 

VETAZE... ......... vee , 

A 5,520 9 3,615 65°2 
sonore ne cusssoee core 5,925 9 4,030 68°0 


1447. In the following tables the number of convictions only 
are given, the convictions being treated as individuals :— 


NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES AND THE 
NUMBER OF SUMMARY CONVICTIONS IN EACH PROVINCE IN 
THE YEARS 1884-92. 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 


| | 
PROVINCES. 1884. va. 1885. | 1886. 1887. | 1888. 1889. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 








{ 

Ontario.............. 1,436] 2,090] 2,016 1,807; 2144, 2,318: 2,123) 2,046) 2,064 
ebec...... ........ 790 1218} 989 1,028] 1,201 1,361| 1,220] 1,356! 1,338 
ova Scotia.......... 120} 101! 170 131; 126! 124 150 

New Brunawick...... 47 80 65 54 711 80 79 96 93 

Manitoba............ 90/ 101 77 70 67 93 91 93 82 

British Columbia. .... ar 7 55, 169, 96) 1221 146! 183) 145) 187 

Prince Edward Island.: 40, 15 39 18! 13' 22. 20 29 31 

The Territories....... 39, 118 53 15 49 57 | 92 75 85 

Totals ....... | 2,006 3797 3,509 8,258 3,747 4,208 3,934! 3,964] 4,030 





SUMMARY CONVICTIONS. 


= —_—-—- —— 








Ontario .... ........ 14,848] 18,007117,158. 18,823 20,873) 20, 209) 19,178 17,343| 15,017 
bec...  ....... , 6,005] 6,865. 7,504! 7,989) 8,160) 9,081) 9,387 | 9,155 
Nova Scotia.......... 1,383) 1,581) 1,441 1,096] 1,123) 1,242) 1,353) 1,354 1,469 
New Brunswick 2,409| 1,967| 2,111 1,806) 2,001] 2,166] 2,518) 2,444: 2,174 
Manitoba ...... .... .| 2,058] 1,581} 1,334, 821) 681) 1,022) 902) 904: 1,146 
British Columbia... 458| 243) 830 636) 67 736} #98] 1,215. 1,134 
Prince Edward Island} 487| 683) 619 192) 456, 513 57| 526) 545 
The Territories. .. . |... . 5 7 22; 102 4175) 219, 278 327 
Totals ...... 27,045 30,072} 30,365 1,200 | 38, 902] 34,223 34,606 88, 451| 30,967 


Grand Totals. pan 33,869 $8,874 34,453 458, 37, 649| 38, 38,491. 88,640) 97,415) 34,9 94,997 


— 
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1448. The following table gives the number of convictions for 
offences classified :— 


NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS 1884-92. 
INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 


OFFENCES. 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 | 1888 | 1889 | 1890 | 1891 | 1892 








Murder, attempts at 


and manslaughter. . 23 30 26 24 32 28 1 13 
Rape and other offen- 

ces against females. . 52} 136 94 60 78 87| 104; 107} 116 
Other offences against 

the person.. .. .. 411} 675} 610) 656; 720] 878) 747; 781] 901 
Robbery with viole 

burglary, house an 

shop-breaking ...... 228| 222) 255] 208) 225! 283) 276 283 251 
Home cattle and eee? 

ing ............ 38 57 26 43 34 41 33 7 6 


perty . ......... 1,444] 2,288; 2,096} 1,999] 2,342) 2,650! 2,469 2,505 2,159 
Other Prelcnies and mis- 


demeanours ........ 128] 174| 103} 96! 111! ssi 78! 631 84 
Other minor offences. . 182| 265) 292; 165] 213; 149} 199) 159; 160 
Total ............ 2, | 2.506 "3.797 3.509 | 3,258 253 ETES 4,208 | 3,934 | 8,964 4,000 





SUMMARY CONVICTIONS. 





Various offences 
against the person... 
Various offences 
against property....| 2,087) 1,517) 1,830; 923] 1,399 
Breach of munici 
by-laws and. othe | 
minor offences...... "| 11,286! 13,093; 13, 414) 14,423) 15,728! 14,766. 14,979} 15,213) 14,541 
Drunkenness ...... .. 9, 877: 11, 246] 11,156 11, 694 12,807 [18,841 14,045 12,997 1415 


Total .... . _. | 27,048} 80,072) 30,965 81, 200 28,902 34,228) 34, 606] ss, a51' 90,967 


OF | | 


Grand total...... 29,551) 33,869) 38,874 34, 453| 37,6491 $8, 481] $8.540| 37,415 34,997 





4,287| 4,212) 3,880, 5,854 
1,829! 1,970] 1,961] 1,177 
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1449. The following table gives the number of persons charged, 
acquitted, detained for lunacy, and the number and proportion, 
of convictions to charges, in 1802 :— 

INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 





‘ 














NUMBER OF PERSONS. Pro- 
—— ——— —_____ —| portion 
Offences. Detained | Gon. of Convic- 
. Charged. | Acquitted for victed tion to 
| Lunacy. * | Charges. 
1 Offences against the person 1,524 463 3 1,080 67°58 
ences against property 
violenoe ..... ........... 372 120|. ........ 251 67°47 
8 Offences against property 
with without violence..... 8,516 1,064; 4 2,446 69° 67 
4 Malicious offences against 
property we eee sons. 106 53 1 50 47°17 
5 Forgery and offences against 
the currency... .. ....... 62 211.......... 41 66°13 
6 Other offences not included | 
in the above classes ....... 345 127 1 212 61°45 
Totals............... 5,925 1,888 9 4,030 68°02 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1892. 
Class 1....... ............. 11,872! 3,787 47 7,446 65°48 
66 2, ,...... ... ce... 3,511) 1,268! .......... 2,231 63°54 
4 8...... ... . Love 30,098 9,935 21 20,051; + 66°62 
6 4... 8281 377 5 436 52°66 
66 B........... . .... .. 565. 1971.......... 343 64°25 
Te ss 3,724; 1,267 12 2,421 65°01 
Totals... ...... .... 50,098! 16,831 85] 32,948 .......... 
Average ............. | 5,566 1,870 9 3,661 65:77 


1450. The following table gives the sentences passed on per- 
sons convicted for indictable offences, from 1884 to 1892 :— 


SENTENCES. 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 
Death... dene eeenes 11 11! 14 4 9 8 8 7 5 
Penitentiary, two years | 

and under five......| 267; 341, 316] 249/ 231, 300; 284 299; 249 
Penitentiary, five years 

and over. ......... 88} 148 136; 91] 117; 138] 124 4119, 111 
Penitentiary, life.....)...... 1| 13 3 5 5 2 2 4 


Jail, with option of a 

fine ............... 362] 660; 622) 543) 596 
Jail, under one year...| 1,192) 1,812) 1,731) 1,717| 1,887 
Jail, one year and over. 142; 206) 203) 201, 180 


592] 668] 571] 646 
2,109] 1,927| 1,916] 1,881 
196| 215! 184) 208 





Sent to reformatories..| 149, 159] 153] 167| 216| 271! 204] 201! 187 
Various sentences ....| 295! 439] 321, 278] 606 589) 602 665| 744 
Totals ......... x 3,797 <a 3,253| 3,747| 4,208| 3,984] 3,964! 4,030 
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1451. The following table gives the birth places of persons con- 
wicted for indictable offences in 1892 :— 


BIRTH PLACES. 







































































‘OFFENCES. BririsH IsueEs. Other 
, United | Foreign} British | Not 
England t- Canada! States. | Coun- given. 
and | Ireland. land tries. 
Wales. . 
Class 1..... 7 90 33 720 37 36 35 
‘6 2... 15 10 2 190 22 5 5 
ss 3..... 168 122 45 1,860 103 72 72 
ft 4... 3 5 4 34 2 1 | 1 |... 
se 5... 8 2 1 24 2 2 | 2... .... 
‘0 G..... | 20 11 7 135 29 2 1 
Totals......! 292 | 240 | 92 | 2963 195 118 119 
| 
TOTALS FOR 1884-92. 
Class 1..... 571 706 168 5,131 330 304 | 2 | 214 
ss 2... 175 122 47 1,591 182 62 7 | 4 
‘6 3.... | 1923 | 1,43 402 |18,966 | 1,081 570 : 46 . 610 
4 4 ,. ; 29 17 304 16 11 2 21 
6. 5..... 52 19 17 201 39 17 7 ul 
56 6..... 228 195 58 1,511 236 61 6 1% 
Totals...... 2,985 2,494 709 | 22,704 1,884 1,015 90 | 1,06; 
Average....| 332 277 79 | 2,523 | 209 | 113 | 10 | 119 


PROPORTIONS OF CONVICTIONS BY BIRTH PLACES TO THE TOTAL 
NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1892 AND THE PERIOD 1881-1892 


2°28 
2°15 


& 


"96 


5 73°52 
7°57 


68°91 


TD 
9: 


4°84 
7°72 


on meaovseve 


wore 
to 


3°20 
3.35 “34 
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1452. The following table gives the occupations of persons. 
convicted for indictable offences in 1892 :— 


OCCU PATIONS. 














. Agricul-; Com- | Dom- | Indus- | Profes- |Labour-| Not 

O¥YENCES. tural. mercial| estic. | trial. | sional. | ers. given. 

Class 1............. 80 182 30 190 | 18 465 115 
6 2.............. 4 15 4 38 |........ 132 58 
8 8..... . ...... 202 136 | 374 12 856 784 
6 4,,,........... 12 3 2 6 |........ 9 18 
4 5........ ..... 5 15 |........ 8 2 9 2 
“ 6 14 22 5 28 5 58 80 
Totals..... ..... | 197 | 389 177 | 644 87 | 1,529| 1,057 








Claes 1...... 642 | 923| 339] 1,386| 169 3199/ 788 
I, 50 | 158 68 16: 1045 | 468 
6 Bi... 623 | 1,607 | 1,208 | 2729 | 296 | 8.385 | 5,273 
Tr SES 67 26 3! ‘161 117 
OR, 40 | 105 14 60 
CRT EEE 134; 246] 177| 273 58 | 615| 938 
Totals......... .| 1,556 3,060 | 1,815 | 4,934 495 | 13,499 | 7,589 

Average........- 178 | 340| 202) 548 B5 | 1,600 | 845 





PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY OCCUPATIONS TO THE TOTAL. 
NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1892 AND THE PERIOD 1884 TO 1892. 
15°98 0°92 | 37°94 | 26°23 
14°98 1°50 | 40°97 23°08 


wees c cere eeeee 9°65 4°39 
9°29 5°51 
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1453. The following table gives the ages of persons convicted 
for indictable offences in 1892 :— 


























AGES 
Under 16 Years 21 Years 40 Years Not 
OFFENCES. 16 Years. {and under 21./and under 40.| and over. | Given. 
M EIMlIEIM FB] M |F. | MF 
CR ee | 
Class 1 .,.. . 26 1} 101 2 en 21 178 10) 69 1 
6 2 5l 1) 62)...... 116; 2 18...... 6..... 
“ 3 ......1 577, 28) 406, 49] 949) 75] 220 3 14 3 
6 4 oo, 14 2 19 11 rs (rs (nes ae 
6 p 11... 3 1 71. 9... [111 NN 
«6 13). 19 3 75, 28] 36 16, CB 
Totals..... 682 a2 601! 55 rs 126) 466| 64 198 19 
TOTALS FOR 1884-92. 
| 
Class 1 ...... 183 8! 887 gl 4,287 2001 1,826, 80] 416 % 
6 2 1... 353) 5} 608 3' 1,020} 24! 135 2] 79 4 
6 3 3,369, 196] 3,523! 333! 8268) 753 2971) $12) 701 % 
“6 4 Se 79 8! 66 4, 14 9! 79 7| 38... . 
6 5 ,..... 4 2| 45 21 217 71 61 21 13'..... 
6 6 ... .| 110] 43! 190] 139 846 415 307! 115| 186! 6; 
Totals....- 4,398]  262| 5,319 = 14,734 1,408 4,179] 518] 1,483 113 





Average. .... 159 æ| 61 “pal 1.648 166, 464 58 159! 13 


PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY AGES TO THE TOTAL NUMBER 
FOR THE YEAR 1892, AND THE PERIOD 1884 TO 1892. 


1892. . . ..... 16°28 
1884 to 1892.... 17°72 


17°72 
14°14 


47°77 
49°14 


13°15 


5°06 
14°26 4°74 
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1454. The following table gives the educational status of per- 
sons convicted for indictable offences in 1892 :— 





EDUCATIONAL STATUS. 



































OFFENCES. Convictions. Unable 
Superior. |Elementary. either to Not given. 

or write. 

| 
Class 1. ......... 1,080 23 786 187 84 
cog 25 5 193 48 |, 5 
eo ge 2,446 44 1,784 B41 77 
Ce ESS 50 1 7 |. 
ue Gi 41 8 32 1 17 
weg 212 10 159 36 7 
Totals........ 4,030 91 2,996 820 193 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1892. 

Class 1........... 7,446 118 5,655 1,189 482 
“ 2 CT 2 231 15 1,726 353 137 
“ 3 20,051 198 14977 . 3,617 1,261 
Tr rrr 436 2 299 74 61 
wooo 363 3 | | 14 18 
eg UE 2,421 47 | 1,749 : 375 250 
Totals....... 92,948 417 | 24,700 | 5,622 2209 _ 
Average. 3,661 | 46 | 2744 | 625 245 





PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS, ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS, TO THE TOTAL NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1892 AND 
THE PERIOD 1884-1892. 








70 





20°35 3°05 
06 6° 





aa 
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1455. The following table gives the residence and use of 
liquors of persons convicted for indictable offences in 1892 :— 


—— ee ——+, 


























RESIDENCE. Use or Liquors. 
OFFENCES. - ———- — | ————S— ———————— 
Urban. | Rural. |Not given.| Moderate. moda ste. Not given. 

Class 1........... 776 226 28 414 582 # 
‘6 2... .. 206 40 5 148 98 5 
6 3........... 1,994 397 55 1,419 949 78 
6 4... ...... 29 211... .... 33 131..... .... 
6 5 ....... . 28 18j.... .... 23 18 .... .... 
8 | rn 166 39 7 . 117 80 15 

Totals ....... 3,199 736 95 2,158 1,740 182 
TOTALS FOR 1881-1892. 
— 

Class 1........... 5,503 1,851 92 3,048 8,758] 640 
> .... 1,782 430 19 1,080 898, 253 
6 8. ......... 16,410 3,332 309 10,097 7,358 2,396 
6 4,,......... 239 190 7 237 119 80 
6 5........... 250 105 8 215 115! $3 
“ 6...... ess 1,887 479 55 1,162 887) #3 

Totals. . 26,071 6,387 490) 15,839 13,135, 3,974 
Average .. 2,897 710 o4| 0) 450 us 





PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY RESIDENCE AND USE OF 
LIQOURS TO THE TOTAL NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1892 
AND THE PERIOD 1884 TO 1892. 


79°38 
79°13 


sense sue 3% 
19°38 49 87 12°06 











18°26 2°36 53°55 48°18 
1° 48°07 | 39° 
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1456. The following table gives the religions of persons con- 
victed for indictable offences in 1892 :— 









































RELIGIONS. 
OFFENCES. TT 
| Other 
Bap- Roman Church Metho-|Presby-|Protes - | Deno. | Not 
tists lics. | gland. dists. |terians.| tants. mina- Given. 

Class 1 .......... 17: 529 156 88 69 | 101 35 35 
6 D OL... 5, 118 7 5 8 6 
6 3 ............ 69 | 1,193 | 470 | 248 | 170 | 12%: 98 72 
6 4 3 7 5 9 2 Vi... 
6 D ............ 1 19 4 4 | 1 ....... 
6 6 ........... 9! 92! s1{ 21! 17| 29, 6| 7 

Totals........ 104 | 1,969 | 739 | 393; 289] 267: 149! 120 
| 
TOTALS FOR 1884-92. 

Class 1 ............ 168 | 3,831 | 1052 | 688] 516| 601] 26| 304 
nn 68 | 1,088 | 380 | 286| 174| 192 76 87 
6 g ....:.… . .| 814 | 9,742 | 3,451 | 2,096 | 1,428 | 1,210 | 807 | 808 
OR EE 11 | 149 64 65 43 30 32 42 
6 DB era 12 111 77 59 45 24 19 16 
6 6 ... ...….... 71 | 981}; 410] 214 190 | 178 98 | 179 

——_—_—_———_(oeoe——Oe ote eee | ee me es owe | ee eee mm eee | ee eee 
Totals.......... 839 115,902 | 5,484 | 3,453 | 2,896 | 2,165 | 1,328 |-1,481 
Average ............. 98 | 1,767 604 384 266 241 | 148 | 159 











PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY RELIGIONS TO THE TOTAL 
NUMBER, FOR THE YEAR 1892 AND THE PERIOD 1884 TO 1892. 


18°34 
16°49 


9°75 


6°62 
10°48 6° 


57 


7°17 3°70 | 2°98 
727 4°04 | 4°34 
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1457. The following table gives the sex and conjugal state of 
persons convicted for indictable offences in 1892 :— 





_ - — —— ——— a —— ee 


Sex. ConJUGAL STATE. 











SSE - 








Males. | Females. | Married. | Single. | Widowed. Not given. 








Class 1..... ..... 995 . 35 427 545 2% 8 
> pn 248 3 36 207 3 5 
hr, 2,256 190 510 1,794 76 66 
6 4........... 5 14 36} ......... bce eeees 
“6 5........... 40 1 18 19 2 2 
“© 6........ 157 ! 55 75 121 9, 7 

Total...... 8,741! 289 1,080 2,722 115 113 


TOTALS FOR 1884 1892. 





Class 1... ....... 7,101 345 3,052 3,916! 167 su 
ae ,...... 2,196 35 326 1,823 24' 58 
46 3,.......... 18,432 1,619} : 4,287 14,586 584 . 6H 
6 4... .... 408 28 128 71 12 30 
6 5,......... 351 12 135 203 12. 18 
6 6, ........ 1,636 785 732 1,422 83 134 

Total. . 30,124 2,824 8,605; 22,221 882 1,940 
* Average ... 3,347 314 966] 2, 469 ae 138 








PROPORTION OF CONVICTIONS BY SEX AND CONJUGAL STATE TO 
THE TOTAL NUMBER FOR THE YEAR 1892 AND THE PERIOD 183 


TO 1892. 
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1458. The following table gives the ages of juvenile criminals 
convicted for indictable offences by provinces in 1892 :— 


JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 





16 YEARS AND 


UNDER 16 YEARS. UNDER 21. 


PROVINCES. a ——————— 








ed 


Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 














Ontario ............ .. .........,,... 445 20 346 24 
Quebec cence cece essences 173 9 166 19 
Ova Sootin..... ... ...... .......... 38 2 42 8 
New Brunswick.. ......... ....... 19 | . ....... 18 |.......... 
anitoba ............ ...... ........ 4 |....,..... 6 |... ....... 
British Columbia..............,...... 1 |... ......… 14 3 
ince Edward Island.. .. .... ....... 2 1 2 1... ..... 
The Territories. ..... poses musee ve o Oe 7 1 
Totals ...... ................... 682 32 601 55 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1892. 
Ontario. ...... .......... .......,.. 2,866 133 8,291 331 
Qu os seu. 1,195 114 1,419 134 
Ova Scotia.... ... ..... ............ 79 6 141 18 
ew Brunswick............... .. a . 155 5 192 15 
Manitobe.......... Le ee esse ses 70 3 , 119 5 
British Columbia....... ....... ... .. 14 |.......... 66 7 
Prince Edward Island...... des ae ee 15 1 38 7 
The Territories............. .... . ... 8 |... ...... 53 1 
Totals ........... ...... ae . 4,402 262 5,319 518 
Average ........ ............... 489 29 591 58 
e 


56} 
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1459. Juvenile criminals furnished 34 per cent of the total con- 
victions for indictable offences for the year 1892, and 31-86 per 
cent for the period 1884 to 1892, inclusive. 


1460. The following table gives the ages of juvenile criminals 
convicted for indictable offences in 1 1892: — 





AGES OF JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 


ee Es a Se SEE 








16 YEARS AND 






























































‘UNner 16 YEARS. . 
OFFENCES. UNDER 21. 
| Male. |Female’.| Male. Female. 
—- D | | 
1. Offences against the person..... ............ 26 1 101 2 
2. Offences against property with violence....... 51 1 62 |........ 
3. Offences againet property without violence. 577 28 406 49 
4. Malicious offences against property...... ... 14 2 10 |........ 
5. Forgery and offences against the rene 1 |...... - 3 1 
6. Other offences not included in the above c 13 |........ 19 3 
Totals........... . ,.................... 682 32 601 35 
TOTALS FOR 1884-1892. 

L Offences against the person. . cu. 183 8 gr | 37 
2. Offences against property witu violence....... 353 5 608 | 3 
3. Offences against property without violence. . 3,669 196 | 3,523 | 333 
4. Malicious offences against property essor oe 83 8 66 4 
5. Forgery and offences against the curren 4 2 45 | 2 
6. Other offences not inched | in the above ai 110 43 190; 139 
Totals....... . ........... . ke eens 4,402 262 | 6,919! 518 
Average.............,..... ............. 489 29 591 58 





1461. For the punishment of criminals there are five peniten- 
tiaries in the Dominion, situated at Kingston, Ontario ; St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Montreal, Que ; Dorchester, N.B. ; Stony Moun- 
tain, Man., and New Westminster, B.C. The total number of 
persons confined in these five penitentiaries on the 3oth June, 
1893, was 1,194, of whom 1,160 were “males, and 34 were females. 
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1462. By three-year periods, since 1881, the following is the 


average of convicts in the penitentiaries ‘— 


Average 

Period. Number. 
1881-88........ ... Louis sessonnssssee 1,163 
1884-86...... ....... Lersesessssressesssse. 1,126 
1887-89. ...... ................ ....... . 1,149 
1890-92...... ..... ......... ...... . 1,243 
Se 65 ....... .,......................... 1,194 


Average 
of Females. 


32 
41 
26 
24 
34 


1463. The number of convicts in 1893 was less than in any 
previous year since 1888. The number of female convicts in 
1893 was greater than in any previous year since 1886. 


1464. Considered in relation to the growth of population, the 
following table shows that in every group of 4,155 persons one 
was in the penitentiary in 1893. This is considerably smaller 
proportion than the average of the period 1881-93, which is one 


convict to every 3,965 persons. 


PROPORTION OF CONVICTS TO POPULATION, 1881-93. 


1881..... ...... .:. ................, ..... One in 
1882..... ... ........... ................. . 
1883. ................. .. ........... .... “s 
1884.... .... .............................. “ 
1885. . ........ .................. ... .... . 
1886....... . ..................... .. . .... ‘e 
1887.................. ...................... ‘ 
1888.................... ........... ........ “s 
1889. ........................................ ‘ 
1890.... .. ........ . ................. ... “ 
1891...... .. ..................,... ....... “s 
1892........ ...................... .... .... “s 
1893...... .... ............ ... ......,..... “ 
OL :) .. . ... ee ne... 


3,560 persons. 
3,886 «sé 
3,882 “s 
4,204 66 
4,082 66 
3,824 66 
4,002 CL 
4,285 «6 
3,966 66 
3,831 ‘6 
8,881 ‘6 
3,993 “s 
4,155 sé 
3,965 


1465. The following tables give the number of convicts re- 
maining in each of the penitentiaries on the 30th June of each 


year, the number discharged in each year, and the causes :— 
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KINGSTON PENITENTIARY. 





Convicts REMAINING ON DISCHARGED BY 




















30TH JUNK. 
YRAaR. - — ————————— 
*Expira- 
Males. |Females; Total. | tion of | Death. | Pardon.| Escape. 
Sentence. 
1881.. ... .....:.. 681 24 705 199 2 36 6 
1882... ........... 577 24 601 184 11 29 1 
1883..... ......... | 512 23 535 158 11 30 3 
1884......... ..... 446 28 474 145 11 30 1 
1885............. 496 41 125 5 2 2 
1886... 537 41 578 140 4 26 4 
1887. ............. 526 28 554 140 6 30 |........ 
1888..... ........ 501 25 526 158 5 22 2 
1889............... 530 24 554 131 7 18 1 
1890. .... ........ 565 21 586 122 7 2 6 
1891...... .... 4. 562 24 586 140 9 18 2 
1892. . . 506 26 532 125 9 34 2 
1893............. 448 33 481 143 8 18 |........ 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL PENITENTIARY. 

1881...... ........ 318 | ....... 318 157 3 20 | 2 
1882...... ........ 317 |........ 317 105 2 17 | 1 
1883. ............ 309 |... .... 809 108 2 5 : 5 
1884.............. 265 |........ 265 117 4 20 .......… 
1885... ....... Lee. 261 |........ 261 108 1 13 1 
1886.... .......... 278 !.. ..... 278 108 2 T'issccs.se 
1887. ............. 280 | .. .... 280 89 3 10 .. ..... 
1888. . . ........ 276 | ....... 276 99 2 11 1 
1889............... 822 |........ 322 7 5 7 ........ 
1890. ..... ... Les. 342 |.... ... 342 97 1 4 2 
1891..... ........ 350 | ....... 350 118 4 6 ........ 
1892..... ..... .. 374 |........ 374 105 1 9 ......... 
1898..... des oo. 374 |... .... 874 92 3 10 |....... . 





| 

1881. ............. | 94 | 2 96 | 74 1 13 ‘.. 

1882..... ......... 96 5 101 33 1 8 ........ 
1883............... 120 5 125 25 5 3 
1884........... ... | 182 6 138 38 |........ 3 .. eee 
1885...... ... .... | 145 1 146 49 2 9 ....... 
1886. ..... ....... 148 1 149 42 4 9 ........ 
1887...... ........ 153 |........ 153 38 3 6 ....... 
1888. ............. 156 1 157 31 2 14 2 
1889. .............. 162 |........ 162 35 4 8 .. 

1890............... 174 |........ 174 36 1 2 | 1 
1891...... ........ 169 |........ 169 43 1 9 | ...... 
1892. ............ 172 |... 172 58 1 13 1 
1893. .............. 177 | 1 | 178 44 |........ 20 | uso 





*Includes the number of convicts sent to asylums, transferred to other peniten- 
tiaries and reformatories, removed by order of the court and remission of sentences. 
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MANITOBA PENITENTIARY, 





CONVICTS REMAINING ON DISCHARGED BY 















































JUNE. 
- Yar. —_— —--—_. 
* Expira- | 
Males. |Females} Total. | tion of | Death. | Pardon. | Escape. 
Sentence. | 
1881............... 52 4 56 7 2 ,........ 2 
1882..... . ....... 52 5 57 15 5 |........1........ 
1883. ..... ........ 96 3 99 1 11 1 17 
1884........ ...... 92 5 97 19 4 15 1 
188h..... .... .... 72 |........ 72 60 8 3 4 
1886....... ...... 90 |........ 90 28 6 36 |........ 
1887.......... .... 83 |........ 88 15 2 18 1 
1888............... 67 |........ 67 28. 1 2 |.. ..... 
1889.......... .... 66 |........ 66 14 |........ 4 1 
1890... ...... .... 73 |........ 78 23 1 2 1 
1891............... 71 |....... 71 16 1 12 1 
1892. ..... ... .... 75 |........ 75 29 |........ 1 2 
1808, .............. 71 |....... 71 21 |........ 2 |........ 
BRITISH COLUMBIA PENITENTIARY. 
1881.......... 48 |........ 48 9 1 1 
1882... .......... 52 |........ 52 6 4 |........1........ 
1883............... 74 |........ 74 12 2 2 1 
1884..... .... .... 93 | ....... 93 13 |........ 3 |........ 
1885... 96 |........ 96 22 4 |........1........ 
1886. ........... .. 105 |..... .. 105 22 |........ 2 1........ 
1887............... 89 |........ 89 32 3 1 |........ 
1888............... 68 |... .... 68 36 3 6 |........ 
1889. ............. 90 1 91 18 |........ 2 2 
1890. ........ ..... 75 1 76 25 |....... 8 |........ 
1891............... 73 |........ 73 33 1 es 
1892. .............. 75 |........ 75 15 | ....... 1 2 
1893...... ........ 90 90 22 1 1 |........ 
RECAPITULATION. 
1881. ......... ... 1,188 80 | 1,218 446 9 70 11 
1882......... .. . 1,094 34 | 1,128 343 23 54 2 
1883. .............. 1,111 31 1,142 304 31 41 26 
1884....... ....... 1,028 39 | 1,067 327 19 71. 2 
1885. ........ ... 1,070 42 | 1,112 364 15 47 7 
1886. ............. 1,158 42 | 1,200 340 16 80 4 
1887....... lose 1,131 28 | 1,159 314 17 60 1 
1888..... ... ....| 1,068 26 | 1,004 352 18 55 5 
1889...... ........ 1,170 ! 25 | 1,195 274 16 39 4 
1890............... 1,229 22 | 1,251 303 10 58 10 
189L ............. 1,225 24 | 1,249 350 16 47 8 
1892. ...... ....... 1,202 26 | 1,228 332 11 58 7 
1893. ... .... .... 1,160 34 | 1,194 322 12 51 wee 


*'Includes the number of conyicts sent to asylums, transferred to other peniten- 
tiaries and reformatories, removed' by order of the court and remission of sentences. 
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1466. The following table gives the offences for which persons 
were committed to the several penitentiaries for each year, from 
1881 to 1893, both ÿears inclusive : 








OFFENCES. 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
Murder and attempt at.................... . 7 5 7 | 5 8 12 
Manslaughter ...... Lesessosese te ee ce 8 8 14 13 8 | 10 
Rape and other sexual offences............ i 6 22 23 14 Ie 
a DS GO DO 4 1 
Shooting at, or wounding with intent to 
bodily harm....... ... ............ 20 8 28 19 18; 13 
Assault....... .......................... 13 12 12 22 9 2 
Burglary and robbery with violence. ...| 54 51 90 | 120 78 | 66 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing........... 16 23 20 26 18; 3 
Other offences against property......... .. 178 | 160 | 210; 165 | 127 | 149 
Forgery and offence against currency.. ...! 15 11 10 15 16; 19 
ALBION ......4..., see. oO te eee eens 6 4 8 12 3 14 
Other felonies and misdemeanours. . 15 11 12 16 277 11 
Total ................... *417 | +349 | $482 | +528 | (351 | 359 





OFFENCES FOR WHICH PERSONS WERE COMMITTED TO THE PENI- 
TENTIARIES IN THE YEARS 1883-93—Concluded. 


— 





HE 
| 





OFFENCES. 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. : 1898. Les. 

| 

| 1 
Murder and attempt at.................... 11 5 3 4 8 :...... 
Manslaughter .... .......... ........... 21 13| li 6, 12... 
Rape and other sexual offences............ 15 26 24: 3% 2... 
Bigamy.................... ........ os 8 4 3 | 5 4 '...... 

ne de barn at, or wounding with intent to 

cnbeseemosresnsneneseesese 15 14 23 14 ...... 
Assault........ 2 ................., .... 15 14 10 9 10 ...... 
Burglary and robbery with violence........ 92 | 131 92 | 110 86 ...... 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing........... 18 19 24 26 17 ...... 
Other offences gesinst property .. seine 186 173 18 142 2 css... 
ro and offence against currency......| 22| 15| 14! 14{| 17)...... 
Arso son weeee so "= ween eeeueeee 7 sure. 11 5 12 9 13 |...... 
Other felonies and misdemeanours......... 16 15 25 9 14 |. .... 
Total ...... ............ 433 | 435 | 414 | 387 | 351 |...... 








including 3 of which no details are & ven. 
+ té 66 66 
L 66 HA oe 66 
| 66 24 CL 66 
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1467. Analysis shows the following proportions of the several 
classes of crime for which the convicts were sent to the peniten- 
tiary :— 











| 
—— cd Average for three years. 
rer 


1883-85, | 1886-88,| 1889-91.) 1892. | 1898. 
Offences against the person... | 147 | 179| 179: 2° | 21-2 
property. ........ ., 662 64°7 73°7 741 70°0 

Forgery ............... .. .. ..... 2°9 4°0 4°0 3°6 4°8 
Other felonies and misdemeanours ..... 3°1 4'3 4°4 2°3 40 
Offences not apecified.. ... ........... 13°1 + as Me a 





100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0; 100°0 





1468. Taking these convicts as an index, in a general way it 
appears that offences against the person have increased, that 
those against property have a slightly diminishing tendency, and 
that forgery is on the increase. 


1469. The succeeding tables relate to the birth places of the 
convicts, their ethnology, conjugal state, occupations and edu- 
cational status :— 











Per cent 
of total 
BIRTH PLACES. Popula- Convicts—per cent. 
tion in 
1891 

1883-85. |1886-88.l1889-91.| 1892. | 1893. 
Canada ......... Lee ee ee eee 86°5 56°6 58°4 61°4 66°7 70°0 
England ...... . ..... ...... 4°6 7°38 8°8 8°9 9-0 10°0 
Scotland ........ 2°2 1'5 2:2 1°9 3°6 l'1 
Ireland ........ ....... ... 3'1 6°8 85 1 71 3°8 4°2 
United States 1°7 8°7 9°8 10:0 14°2 71 
All other............ ........ 1'9 18°6 15°3 10°7 27 7:6 





1470. In proportion to their numbers, those born in the United 
States supply by far the largest quota to the penitentiaries. The 
large number of “All Others” in the 1883-85 and the 1886-88 
periods is probably due to foreign railway navvies, then in the 
country, building the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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With respect to youthful convicts, the table relating to ages 
shows that in the 1883-85 period 17°5 per cent of the convicts 
committed to the penitentiaries were under 20 years of age; in 
the 1886-88 period, 15°6 per cent ; in the 1889-91, 14°6 per cent ; 
in 1892, 15°5 per cent, and in 1893, 12°3 per cent were under 20 
years of age. 


1471. The following table gives the birth places of persons 
committed to the penitentiaries during the years from 1879 to 


1893 :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS COMMITTED TO THE PENITENTIARY 
DURING THE YEARS 1879 TO 1893. 


————— dû ee Ce ee men 


BreTH PLACES. 


























YEAR. England [Scotland | Ireland. United Canada. | Norway.|Hungary ney. 

| M. F, | M.| F. | M.| F. F. M. | F. “Tr || M.| F. 

1 | | 

1879....| 49} 1] 11/....] 30) 2 51!....| 406 10! cossleeee less. al. 
1880....| 471....| 111....| 32] 6! 35) 1) 331) 6. 7 LU 4! . 
188L....| 901... 8...) 927] 6 29] 3275 7... 1. 
1882....| 15) 2 3)... | 19] 31 28)....) 114! 7....1... |... Jeers} 2. 
1883....| 33] 2) 2....| 20] 3! 271... 213 61....|....).... leeee| 4. 
1884... 28] 1| 10) ...| 19] 2 30! 31178 15... |....!.... 1... 4. 
1885....| 30] 4 71....| 30} 10° 37] 1) 270, 19....1....1....,....| 4... 
1886....| 33) 1] 9...) 20] 2, 47)....) 276 9 4... 1 5... 
1887....| 34... 81....1 28] 2 8n....1 206, 2. ..l....1....] Li... 
1888....| 38) 3) 9! & 17 ' 401....1 2231 81....1....1 Bb. 2. 
1889....| 35). 91... 30] 2 60!....1262| 71........l.... 1... 9. 
1890... :| 35 8.1: 28} 1 S7i....| 257 121.1 [IT al. 
1891....1 39) 6! 8....| 25 5! 38) 8 91....1....l.... on 3. 
1892...:| 33) 2! 14. 1] 14] 1] 44] 11249) 91... | 6. 
1893....| 32] 4 4 3| 15|....| 24 1) 232 13]......-. ! 5 
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BIRTH PLACES OF PERSONS COMMITTED TO PENITENTIARY—Con. 








BIRTH PLACES. 



































YEAR. Den- New- Other 
Sweden.| France. | Italy. mark. lfoundl'd. China. | Japan. Co'ntries 
PLE PE PE eee 

1879....1.... eee | en ve | weefeess| 291... 

1880,...].... este. secsleces[ecesferee[ecee] cosfeees 7 wevelees | 14 2 

1881....|.. .|.. 5... LL... | 9,....1....|.... 68! 2 

1882... .l.... eee] 4... | | ee 25, 2 

a EN 3. 3 11....|....1....1... |... a vecaleveefecs 79 3 

1884....| ...]. ht. Le LL RON Zlececleoeeleces 

1885..../....) ...l....|.... 11... |....1....1... oot. 11 wev[ecee 58, 5 

1886....; 4 | sf 2. Palais ag In 89}... 

1887... | eue. 1... A... 3|.. 11....1 6... 0... 28]... 

1888... .|.... | Qh. Bl... |....|.... 1|.. 4... ....|.... 1|.... 

1889... 2... 21....1.... D...) 11...) 16,... .. . at 161... 

1890,...|....j).... 7\.. 41........1.... 5|.. 5. 1|.. 8}... 

te 8 6) ...1....l.... oe . aad sols... HS 

1898... |... poe] RER FER CEE PSE EYE (ESS |. | 6| 2 


1472. The following table gives the ethnology of convicts com- 
mitted to the penitentiaries during the years 1879 to 1893 :— 


ETHNOLOGY OF CONVICTS. 




















YEAR. — -— ———— 
White. Coloured. | Indian. | Chinese. Not Given. 








M |F | M |+F M | Fo] M | Fo | M | F 
1879 ve] 11] 10) 1] (2) 11}... 5 ...….. 39 1 
1880.... .... 13)  31l...... ( eee. 5 ...... 32 2 
1881......... 362 15 5|...... (3) 10 ..... 10 ...... 62] 2 
1882 267| 10] 18 2) (1) 61......1......... 19 2 
1883......... 291) 11] 12)... . 21... 70 3 
1884 248, 19) 18 3} (2) 12... .. 71... 37 3 
1885. ...... 864] 30 2] 4 41...... 11| . 44 5 
1886........ 388 12 13 2 Bl. | 20!...... 88|...... 
1887......... 303 44 10... . Hoo... 6 24|...... 
1888. ........ 829] 161......|...... (4) 6:...... ee ..l... 1... 
1889... 9" 1. (3) 8.) 15... 
1890. ........ 411, 13) ..... lees. (2) 31...... 6! .....l. ....1...... 
1891......... 383| 23... l...... eres 5| .. . |...... 

1892. ........ 355| 15)... I ceases (4) 6...... 7... feces 
1893... ... J snp 2. | a, (1) 10,111. 7) PIS 

| 


Nore.—The figures in brackets under the head of ‘‘ Indian ” are half-breeds. 
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1473. The following table gives the conjugal state of persons 
committed to the penitentiaries from 1879 to 1893 :— 





CONJUGAL CONDITION. 



































YEAR. —— — —_—_—<——<<—— ————— 
Married. Single. Widowed. Not Given. 
M. | F. M. F. | M. F. M. | F. 
| ‘ 
1879 ........ 154 él 392 A 8 2 39. 1 
1880. ........ 121; 6 318 5' 8. 2 $2. 2 
1881. .. .... 85, 'g 282 3 6: 3 79 a 
1882......... 89: 6 200 5 3 1 19 2 
1883. ..... . 117 6 214 5 21........ 70 3 
1884......... 132 10 154] 10: 1 2 Er 3 
1885......... 110, 20 287 14! 21........ 44; 5 
1886......... 98 10 325 4 ae ( 88!. 
1887..... ... 118 2 304 2 1... .... 24! ....... 
1888......... 110 10 203 5 6 1: 24... 
1889......... 119 7 252 1 61........ | a 1 
1890......... 114 6 284 7 5l........ 19'....... 
1891......... 96 12 260 11 21........ 33|.... .. 
1892. ........ 111 7 238 5 4 2 19 1 
1893. ........ 11 199 9 


91 


1474. The following table gives the ages of persons committed 
to the penitentiaries from 1879 to 1893 :— 





























| AGES. 
£ Under .From 20 to From 80 to| From 40 to| From 50 to| Over |Not Given 
Le 20 Years.| 30 Years. | 40 Years. | 50 Years. | 60 Years. | 60 Years. 

M.| F.| M. | F.| M |F.| M. ib M |F] M |F.| MF 

| 

1879} 98] 4| 277] 11 106! 6)  51|... 15]... 7 tes 1! 
1880| 83] 1! 221! 5 72] 4) 33] 2 17] 1 12... M 2 
1881| 62 | 181! 93! 74) 4] 32) 3] 15) 3} 9, 2 7% 2 
1882| 64] 2 120] 6, 68) 3 34 1] 15... 7... ® 3 
1883, 65! 2 141] 41 67) 3 30! .. 15!.... 15 2 70 3 
1884) 654] 2| 186! 11] 55! 3| 91] 2 11) 2 10 2 & 3 
1885| 941... 181, 11  62| 144 37; 5 16! 2 9, 2 4 5 
1886} 80! 2! 209 1 79) 5| 38 4] 13 1! 12 1 8 … 
1887| 60|....) 152} 1 66] 1 2 |... 15| 2 10... Ww... 
1888! 651 3} 145! 5 80) 3] 2 2 ll 3 7. H 
1889| 671... 187) 2| 65 3) 36] 2 17, 1 5... 4 ! 
1890} 58! 2 197! 2 611 3} 341 3 11] 2 9).. AS … 
1891! 57 €] 149] 10 68] 6 99} 2 16! 1| 121. 6 ! 
1892) 60]. ..! 143: 8! 68] 4 291... 16 1 7... BH © 
1893| 37 6: 133] 5! 58 6 25)..." 10| 3 8... | BB 2 
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1475. The following table gives the religions of persons com- 
mitted to the penitentiaries during the years 1879 to 1893 :— 
RELIGIONS. 


Other 
. Roman | Church of . Pres- Protes- | Denomina- 
Baptists. Catholics. | England. Methodist. byterians. | tants. tions and 
5 Not given. 
> 








me eee | eee 


MIFIMIF| MIFI MIF 











MIF | M.1F . IF. 
1879! 19!. 3961 7| 119! 2 41) 4 35 15)... 38|...… 
1880! 29]. 219) 7| 114 4 49! 1 40 3\.... 25| 3 
1881} 8 1| 227 11 80|.... 34, 3 29 7| ... 67; 2 
1882) 6)....| 183; 8 lj} 2 8|.... 9]... 71....| 181] 9 
1883! 8}....} 123. 3} 9380) 1 8|. 8 11].. 215! 10 
1884) 5} 2| 101! 6] 25) 1 11; 1 5 16... 161! 15 
1885: 11}; 1! 114| 8 991 3 13} 1 y 11|....| 256| 26 
1886| 8 1! 146 3 22) 1 6|.... 9}... 8} 1| 218} 8 
18871 7| ..| 108) 1 28|.... 7\.... 10|.... 6|... 181| 3 
1888 15} 2| 169) 7 64, 2 43|... 18|.... 25) 4 10)... 
1889' 19]....| 201) 7 sl} 1 51|.... 35 .... 8| 1 29|.... 
1890; 16/....1 204] 10 84] 2 Bal... 26|... 22; 1 16|.... 
1891, 17| 2] 197) 11 72| 4 $0; 1 35, 1 22; 1 19} 2 
1892} 20) 1] 184] 5 60 4 36! 2 $3) 2 25| 1 14]..., 
1893 1. 168, 11 sl 4 61 a} 19] 2 18 à 17. : 








1475. The following table gives the occupations of persons 
committed to the penitentiaries during the years from 1879 to 
1893 :— ; 


OCCUPATIONS. 


— ee —————_—_————— _ 





Year Agricul: Commer- Industrial. Erofes- Domestic. |Labourers. |Not given. 




















MIE M | F.| M | FL] Mo IF! My FR] M !F.| MOOR. 
1879.| 17 |....| 48 185 5 13 |....| 285 |....| 90 | 18 
1890.) 9| ...| 29 |... | 154 | 2 6 |....! 201| 2] 80 |13 
1881.| 11 |....| 43 | ...| 128 | 6 12 |....| 184| 4] 74 |13 
1882.| 11 1....l 19 .. .| 95 | 4 10 |....| 153! 2]| 19-] 12 
1883. 18 |. 30 95 | 92 12 }....| 159 | 4] 87 | 10 
1884. 14 |. 23 101 .t 9 10 |....] 1351 5| 99 | 20 
1885. 19 |. 43 !....| 114 … $8 10 |....|} 209 | 91 45 | 80 
1886.| 19 |. 42 | 154 |....| 4 13 |....| 194] 2] 88 |12 
1887.| 22 |. 31 ; 105 |....| 6 12 81 148 | 1! 94 |... 
1888.| 18 |. 35 91 |. .| 7 5 | 5| 1% | 2] 61 9 
1889.) 14 35 | 122 |... 6 15 11 135 |....| 97 8 
1890.| 20 51 : 108 ,.. | 16 24 11 124 |... | 79 | 12 
1891. 81 | . .| $0 |....] 91 |....! 8 11 16 |....| 188 |....] 82 | 2 
1892.) 21... | 47 |....1107 |....| 7 12 |....| 85 |....| 98 | 15 
1893.| 23 35 |....| 80 … 2 10 …..l 77 |....|108 | 2 
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1476. The following table gives the educational status and use 


of liquors of persons committed to the penitentiaries during the 
years from 1879 to 1893 :— 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS. Use or Liquors. 

















Cannot | Read |Read and] Not [Total Ab-| Tempe- | Intem- | Not 
Year Read, only. write. | given. |stainers. | rate. | perate. | given 





mirimirlmirlmuirlmirlmirim rimr 




















1879..| 154] 3) 73] 7| 348, 3| 18 73] 4/186; 6,245, 1 8 2 
1880..| 106] 1! 86 2) 270} 10] 17| 2 65; 1/140] ‘6: 188 5 86 3 
1881..| 118! 8 40} 2/210} 5] 84] 2 60} 4] 192) lol 181; 1 79 © 
1882..| 67| 2) 171....| 145) 7| 82] 5) 24] 1/126] 7| 79) 1 & 5 
1883..| 61] 2, 19)....| 157] 9 166} 3] 17| 2 132} 4! 88] 5 7 3 
1884..| 44] 6, 19] 5145) 6] 116] 8] 22) 6/114 5| 721 6 116 & 
1885..| 84] 8] 19] b|203| 17,137] 9] 371 2180) 16, 89| 12 1% 9 
1886..| 65 19,....1 255] 5). 12} 2| 250) 6) 751 4 175 4 
1887..| 39) 4: 26)....| 187]....1 96 211....1 158} 41 73... 95. 
1888..| 38] 2 12 1/205] 9: 88] 4) 41{ 2/151) 3! 63 7 æ 3 
1889..} 67! 3) 19|....} 223, 3,115) 3 91....| 198} 1 99 6|us 2 
1890... 52 5] 9)....| 238; 6123] 2 14] 11179) 5 105, 6 1% 2 
1891..| 58} 3 21] 1) 206] 16, 106, 3  S8| 1|166| 8l 111) 11,106 3 
1892..| 55) 2} 10)....| 184) 4) 126) 6[ 4... 131] 4' 111) 51% 6 
1893..| 38] 1] 13/....] 155) 13] 124, 8] 9| 1) 117 12 80 214 * 
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1477. The following table gives the value, revenue and expend- 

iture of the penitentiaries from 1883 to 1893. The revenue is 

derived from prison labour and miscellaneous resources :— 





— ——— —_— 


KINGSTON PENITENTIARY. MANITOBA PENITENTIARY. 





| 






































Yean| Buildings, | Re Expen- sun] Buildings, | Re Expen- 
gAR.| Bui , venue. h RAR.| Buildings, venue. : 
Stock, ee diture. Stock, "fe diture. 
$ 8, 8 + §$ $ $ 
1883 1,214,696 19,458 102,916) '1883. . 185,099 4,068 36,165 
1884 1,220,650 14,979 98,613 1884... 232,926 5,614 47,719 
1885 1,228,895 10,929 98,183) 1885... 247,316 6,169 46,382 
1886 1,262,016 12,675 99,218! 11886. . 284,770 331 58,597 
1887... 1,281,305 ,908 107,788 |1887.. 258,640 7 47,546 
1888. . 847,693 ,646 113,039, 1888. . 315,907 1,906 50,727 
1889 894,692 2,100, 118,321,11889.. 429,134 1,912 50,852 
1890 948,486 2,682,  136,877111890.. 342,976 4,706 51,305 
1891 1,126,605 1,732 144,816 11891... 346,193 4,019! 54,862 
1892 1,007,007 3,601 139,386 |1892. . 347,170, 1,018; 49,075 
1893 1,017,147 | 3,101 125,142 |1898 .. 350,712 959 47,818 


Sr. VINCENT DE PAUL PENITENTIARY, 


British COLUMBIA PENITENTIARY. | 




















1883. .| 455,412 1,377 a5,255|[1888. ; 176,409 84] 19,848 
1884. 460,758 1,620 82,610:1884.. 227,902 141) 28,207 
1885... 470,811 927 717,948 1885.. 244,007 1,041| 27,777 
1886... 603,174 836 78,123 /1886.. 249,668 1,089] 33,026 
1887... 618,553 1,603 79,500 |1887.. 280,516 2,456] 34,723 
1888... 706,635 1,621 80,468 |1888.. 290,39 751| 35,353 
1889... | 718,098 1,547 82,680! 1889. 306,251 195] 36,882 
1890. 805,784 1,239  82,886|11890.. 327,139 653] 41,736 
1891... 830,024 1037, 87,436 1891. 347,821 489| 37,840 
1897. 881,018 1,230) 87.148 [1892 . 472| 36,712 
1898. | +846) 1168 86,780) 1808. 848,120 879) 41,777 
DORCHESTER PENITENTIARY. RECAPITULATION. 

1888.. 341,155 1,101 41,860! 1883..) 2,372,771| 26,042] 286,042 
1884. . 357,666 706}  45,775,11884..|  2,449,902| 23,060 

1885... , 570]  43,332/1885..| 2,549,689]  19,636| 293,622 
1896..| 401841! 2,069) 42515/1886..| 2781,469| 17,000! 311,479 
1887... 401,999 3,162!  42.982,1887..| 92,841,013| 19,863. 312, 
1888. . ,821 3,757|  42,248/1888..| - 2,566,451 9,681| 321,836 
1889... 412,507 5,500|  41,695/1889..| 2,660,683] 11,254] 330,430 
1890. . 414,332 4,641]  44,116/1890..| 2,838,717; 13,921} 356,920 
1891... 421,180 5,702 47,117||1891..] 8,071,823} 13,069) 372,071 
1892... 421,776 ,837 ,465||1892..; 3,000,958 ,158} 355,786 
1893. . 3,903!  44,876/:1893. | 3,041,960|  .10,010| 346,493 

| 
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1478. The following table shows the number of prisoners in the 
common jails and prisons under provincial jurisdiction, at the 
dates mentioned :— 


PERSONS CONFINED IN PROVINCIAL PRISONS IN CAN ADA,18%. 


À 





NUMBER CONFINED. | 

PROVINCES. o Date. —— —————, Total 
Jails. 

Males. | Females. . 


Ontario..... ........... *54 Sept. 30, 1893 689 250 , 939 
quebec denses voue 24 (Dec, 31, 1892 368 199 56; 

ova Scotia............ 733 [June 30, 1893 138 6 144 
New Brunswick ........ 4 “s , 189% 71 8 19 
Manitoba. ... .. ,.... 8 |Dec. 31, 1892 107 9 116 
British Columbia........ 4 lOct. 31, 18921..........1.......... 144 
Prince Edward Island... 3 [June 30, 1842 20 4 A 
The Territories (Regina). 1; ‘ , 1893 14 2 | 16 








*Including 10 Lock-ups, Central Prison and Mercer reformatory, Toronto. 
. tIncluding 8 Lock-ups. 


1479. The Provincial Governments of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick do not publish any returns of persons in their prisons, 
consequently application was made to the sheriffs of the several 
counties, almost all cf whom responded, and thanks are due to 
them for their attention. One county (Kent County) in New 
Brunswick made no returns. 


1479. The general census of figures relating to the insane will 
be found in paragraphs 228-242. 

With the exception of Nova Scotia and Quebec, the 
principle adopted throughout the Dominion in the treatment of 
insane is that known as State-cure, and even in the case of the 
two provinces named the institutions are subject to the super- 
vision of Government inspectors. Nova Scotia has the county 
farm system in part, and Quebec wholly so. 
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1480. There are 18 asylums for the insane in Canada, all of 
which are supported entirely by government, aided in some cases 
by municipalities, and the following table gives particulars of the 
number of patients, &c. :— 


ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE IN CANADA, 1892—INMATES 




















AND DEATHS. 
NUMBER Propor- 
TREATED DURING tion 
Number Year THE YEAR. Number) of Deaths 
PROVINCES. of ended o to 
Asylums. ° Deaths.| Total 
Males. |Females Total. Number of 
Inmates. 
1892. | 
Ontario. 5 |Sept. 30) 2,429 2,856 | 4,785 4°87 
ebec... ..... .. 5 |aDec. 31! 1,231 1,315 | 2,546 196 11°26 
Nova Scotia....... 3 do 31 228 227 13 37 6°04 
New Brunswick... 1 do 31 322 247 569 51 8°96 
Manitoba ......... 2 do 31 138 85 223 6 2°69 
British Columbia... | 1 do 31! 142 5 187 13 6°95 
P. E. Island...... 1 do 31 83 86 169 8 4°73 
Total.......... 18 |... 4,678 | 4,361 | 9,092! 64 | 6-00 














a1890. bIncluding 158, sex not given. 


In addition to the particulars given above, there were a number 
of persons of unsound mind in the Halifax city asylum and poor- 
house. ' 


1481. In Ontario, on 30th September, 1892, there were 4,073 
persons in the provincial asylums, and 21. in the Homewood Re- 
treat, Guelph ; 27 insane convicts in Kingston Penitentiary, and 
46 insane persons in the common jails, making a total of 4,067 
persons of unsound mind under public accommodation, while 
there were 126 applications for admission on hand, making a total 
of 4,193 persons of unsound mind known to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. The census of 1891 gives the number as 5,855. The 
number of insane in this province is increasing faster than the 
population. 


1482. The following table gives such particulars as are avail- 
able concerning the principal public charitable institutions in Can- 
ada in 1892. Ontario is the only province that publishes complete 
details of its various institutions ; and no particulars are available 
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of the General Hospital in Montreal, or of the charitable institu- 
tions in the province of Quebec, other than thase given below :— 


PUBLIC CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA, 1892. 











Proport'n 

Number Number ' Number of Deaths 

INSTITUTIONS BY PROVINCES.| 7, .¢:¢,., Males. |Females| of of to Total 
tion Inmates| Deaths.| Number 

ns. treated. 











Ontario— | 
General hospitals......... 29], 5,855; 5,549) 11,404 6 65 
Deaf and dumb institu- 
tion, Belleville. ....... 1 158 127 285 0° 5 
Blind institution, Brant- 
ford ............... oe. 1 70 1551........1.......... 
Houses of refuge... sees 32| 1,477 1,775] 3,252 7°” 
QU à asylums css ee 21........ 142 142 0°70 
n asylums.......... 26; 1,882| 1,860) 3,742! 3°05 
“Dont and dumb institu- 
4|........o..ssee 416)... ....| ... ..... 
Blind. ‘institution, Mon- | 
eae ecneccvee veu 21........1........ 138,........1......... 
Industrial and reforma- 
schools. . 9 710 511; 1,221 1°14 
Nova tia— 
General hospital.......... 1 756 348 1,104 5G 
Deaf and dumb institution. 1 45 26 1°41 
Blind institution... ..... 1 37 17 54 1°8 
Poor-houses. ............ 13 a a 615: 63 
New Brunswick— 
General hospital, St. John. 1 366 232 598 4°85 
Deaf and dumb institution. 1 18 19 371....... |.......... 
Manitoba—- 
General hospitals......... 3 985 501] d 1,686: 4°4 
Home for incurables...... 1 33 22 55 1% 
Deaf and dumb institution. 1 23 17 40 2°50 
Children’s Home......... 2 20 79 99,........1... ...... 
Women’s “6 co. 11........ 27 27:........1.... 
British Columbia— 
General hospitals......... 13/ 1,001 202} c 1,338: 6°75 
Orphan’s Home.... ..... 42 22 64........1.......... 
Houses of refuge.......... a | ......1. 10 b71 56 
Juvenile reformatory..... | 1 1) rr er 





a | Sex not given ; 1890. 
b Including oh sex not given ; returns from two not given. 


c 
d ‘6 200 66 


1483. The next table. gives the receipts and expenditures of 
the several institutions in 3892, distinguishing between Govern- 
ment aid and other receipts. The funds derived from other 
sources are generally made up of patients’ fees, subscriptions and 
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donations, and, in some cases, municipal aid. Thé amount de: 
rived from patients is, in most cases, very small. — 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL PUBLIC CHARIT- 
ABLE INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA. 1892. 














REcgrprTs. 
INSTITUTIONS BY PROVINCES.  __ —— — EXPENDI- 
Govern- Other 
ment. Sources. 
| 8 8 8 

Ontario-- 

General hospitals.... ........... .... eee 84,448 | 256,948 278,200 | 

Deaf and dumb institution, Belleville.... ... 43,971 |.......... 41,673 

Blind institution, Brantford...... eu. 35,623 | ... . ... 36,750 

Houses of refuge....... ............. ..... 50,136 | 164,419 176,984 

Orphan asylums... .. ......... . . ....... 14,641 93,837 99,096 

Asylums for the insane. .. ..... ........ 551,201 73,241 544,581 
Qu Magdalen asylums..... .................., 517 17,639 15,822 

e ses 

Deaf and dumb institution... ... .......... a18,200 c 18, 200 

Blind institution, Montreal.......... ...... a1,990 c 1,990 

Industrial and reformatory schools... ..... 124,140 |.......... b124,140 

Asylums for the insane.. .... conure verso 369,857 |.......... b369,857 
Nova Scotia-- 

General hospital. .. ...,.......... ....... 41,008 7,217 38,662 

Deaf and dumb inatitution.. . ........ ... 6,560 3,370 10,201 

Blind institution........ .... Le sensor 1,575 8,319 | 9,540 

Asylum for the insane........... .......... 70,278 7,124 77,402 

Poor-houses.., .......... .,.. .. ....... 927 c , 
New Brunswick---- 

Deaf and dumb institution............ ... 1,300 810 2,310 

Asylum for the insane..... ................ 46,501 5,108 49,188 

General hospital, St. John ..... .......... 4,500 20,870 17, 
Manitoba---- 

General hospitals. ...... .................. 22,385 20,520 41,499 

Asylums for the insane...................... | 40,924 |.......... , 

Home for incurables............ ... ....... | 10,895 |... . .... b10,895 

Deaf and dumb institution.................. 10,093 |..... .... b10,093 

Children’s home...... ..................... 1,000 |.......... b1,000 

Women’s esse e acne voue ous 500 |..... .... b500 
British Columbia.--- 

Asylum for the insane...... ..... ue wee ,292 | . 2,418 |. 23,710. 

General huospitals.................. ........ 30,556 31,769 64,622 

Orphan’s home......... rs cooocsese 5,785 3,681 

Houses of refuge.......... .. .... ........ 1,000 3,721 7,172 
Prince Edward Island---- 

Ayslum for the insane...................... 16,146 |: - °942 17,885 


Total... … .... ee .. ..... | 1,618,364] 712,062 | . 2,181,494 
a1890.  bGovernment expenditure.  cNo details. 


1484. The above figures show a Government. expenditure of 
$1,618.364, to which may be added the sum of $52,825, given as 
Government aid in the province of Quebec to charities generally, 
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making a total Government expenditure of $1,671,189. It is 
probable that the Government aid actually amounted to a larger 
sum, but it is difficult to get the exact figures from the various 
provincial accounts. . 

1485. The following table shows the different transactions of 


the Patent Office in each year since rst July, 1867 :— 
BUSINESS OF THE PATENT OFFICE OF CANADA, 19681898. 















































| Fees 
Gas ‘Assign: | received, 
rtifi- ments | im ir 
Cates, | Totals. (Caveats. MO | hee 
Patents.|and Trade 
Marks. 
546 |. 546 |. 387 
DSS bag |‘ 60) 470 
556 |. 556 | 182] 431 
509 | 509 | 151] 445 
671 | eri | 184 | 37 
1,016 0 | 1,08) 171 7 
1,218 2 | 1245) 200) 7 
1,266 b7 | 1923) 194 | 701 
1337! 46 | 1,983) 185!) 761 
127% 75| 1352) 168) 841 
tid) 96! 1388 | 172 
1137} 101 | 1,288 | 203 | 72% 
222! 156 | 1,408) 227 | 85 
1510| 222] 1732) 226] 907 
1846) 21! 2137 | 198 | 955 
2178; 201! 2469) 42! 1,062 
2456 | 167 | 2623 238 | 1,172 
2oss| 214! 2447] 292] 1,075 
2610! 250 | 2860) 197 | 1,32 
25 24 | 280) 219 | 13% 
ost | 22 | 20% 1,159 
2,725 | 356! 3,081 221 | 1,437 
2498! 360! 2797 | 248] 1307 
2343) 303 | 2786 | 215 | 1,281 
3417) 415 | 3832) 242| 1600 
Sms] S| S919 | 280] 1,640 
| 61,451 | 41,092 | 4,443 | 49,185 | 5,044 | 24,077 








*Thero were no caveats until 1869. 


1486. The limit of duration of a patent was formerly fifteen 
years, but by the Act 55-56 Vic., c. 24 (1892), this was extended 
to eighteen years, which period can be reduced by the applicant 
to six or twelve years on payment of a proportionate fee. In 
1888 there were 2,257 patents granted, of which 67 were for 
fifteen years, 7 for ten years, and the remainder, 2,183, for five 
years ; and of this last number, 1,952 were allowed to lapse at 
the expiration of the term, showing that the large majority of 
Canadian patents are not kept in force more than five years. 
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1487. The patentees in 1893 resided in the following countries, 
viz.: United States, 2,061 ; Canada, 685 ; England, 206 ; Ger- 
many, 88; France, 24, and other countries, 89. 


1488 The model museum, which is designed to be a school of 
instruction in every department of science and mechanical inven- 
tion, attracted upwards of 20,000 visitors, and as it is now situ- 
ated in the new departmental block, Wellington street, whereby a 
much larger space is available, it is hoped that arrangements will 
‘be made by which the great variety of models may be properly 
classified and exhibited to advantage. 


1489. The business in the copyrights and trade-marks branch 
in 1892 showed a slight increase, the receipts being $259 more 
than those of 1891, and the following table shows the large in- 
crease in the business of this branch since Confederation :— 


COPYRIGHTS, TRADE MARKS, INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS AND TIMBER 
MARKS REGISTERED IN CANADA, 1868--93. 









Total 


























YEAR Number 
EN DED De- Ron Regis 
signs © - stra- 
ems NE. Regis- red. 
| tered. . 

1868. . 32 6)... 
1869... 50 12). 
1870... 72 23 351 
1871... D 115) 106 22 $48 
1872... 87 108! 17 267 
1873... ; 122 95 80 932 
1874... 134 163 30 41 368: 289 19 1,340 
1875 . 181 149 31 21 332 251 15 1,175 
1876... 178 238 47 N] 480, 3659 33 1,758 
1877... 138 297 50 18 433) 392 31 1,733 
1878. . 193 293 40 10 466' 3341] 14 1,671 
1879.. 184 154 41 13 392 277 24 2,435 
1880... 185 113 40 19 357 265 3,806 
1881... 225 156 38 ! 449 318 22 4,773 
1882. 224 160 45 21 450: 313 64 4,956 
1883... 253 160 68. 24 503] 350 33 5,398 
1884... 281 196 68 14 559, 407 49 6,273 
1885... 556 209 48 16 8281 398 54 6,899 
1886 . 574] 203 54 17| 848] 375 58 6,795 
1887... 245 105 16 920 56 8,193 
1888... 566( 288 71 954 555 71 9,268 
1889 . 616. 280 88 26) 1,010) 572 49 9,112 
1890.. 688 293 68 21 1,070, 604 104 9,876 
1891. 541! 907 129 11 988 621 51 9,237 
1992. . 536 294! 30) 27| (| 510 66! 9,496 
1893... 584 318) 43 25 970, 561 65, 9.847 
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1490. By the Canada Temperance Act, 1878 (commonly known 
as the “Scott Act,” from the name of the member who introduced 
it), it is provided that any county or city may petition the Gov- 
ernor General in Council praying that the Act shall be put in 
force in such county or city. Such petition must be signed by at 
least one-fourth of all the electors in the district applying. A 
proclamation is then to be issued, naming a day on which the 
votes of the electors are to be taken for or against the adoption 
of the petition, at which election, only persons qualified to vote at 
the election of a member of the House of Commons are entitled 
to vote. If the adoption of the petition is carried, an Order in 
Council may be issued, bringing into force that part of the Act 
which provides “that no person shall, within such county or city, 
“by himself, his clerk, servant or agent, expose or keep for sale, 
“or directly or indirectly, on any pretense or upon any device, 
“sell or barter, or in consideration of the purchase of any other 
“property, give to any other person any intoxicating liquor.” 
Certain provisions are made for the sale of wine and intoxicating 
liquor for sacramental, medicinal and mechanical purposes, and 
for the disposal of the manufactures of brewers and distillers. 
Such Order in Council cannot be revoked until after the expira- 
tion of three years, and then only on a similar petition and election, 
and if the result of the first election is against the adoption of the 
petition, no similar petition shall be put to the vote of the electors 
for a like period of three years. It is also provided that every 
person who, by himself or another, violates the above provision 
against the sale of intoxicating liquor, shall, on conviction, be 
liable, for the first offence, to a fine of $50 : for the second offence, 
$100 ; and for the third and every subsequent offence, imprison- 
ment not exceeding two months. 


we ee se ee mew eee — - em eee ew we 
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1491. The following are particulars of the results of the various 
elections that have been held under the Act, since it came into 
force :— 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PLACES IN WHICH THE 


“CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT” HAS BEEN VOTED ON SINCE 
1878, AND THE RESULT OF THE VOTING IN EACH CASE. 








Votes POLLED. Magsorrry. 























PLACE —— —— 
For Against. For. Against. 
1878. 
Fredericton (City), N.B.. ... ......... 403 203 |! 200 |.......... 
ork, N.B.................. .. ..... 1,229 214 1,015 |.......... 
Prince, P.E.L ... ........ ... ....... 1,762 1,491 |.......... 
1879. 
Charlotte, N.B..... ............ ..._.. 867 149 718 
arleton, N.B...... ..... ........... 1,215 1,146 |. ........ 
Charlottetown, PKI. ................. 258 584 | ......... 
Albert, N.B.................. ...... 718 114 604 |.......... 
King’s, P.E.L ......... ...... ....... 1,076 1,017 |.. ....... 
Lambton, Ont. ... ..... ..... . ... 2,352 215 | . ..... 
King’s, N.B................... 798 245 568 |.......... 
een’s, N.B............... .......... 815 181 134 |.......... 
eetmoreland, N.B. ............. Le. 1,082 299 783 |.......... 
Megantic, Que sos ones ee . 372 844 ss... 472 
1880, 
Northumberland, N.B. ...... .... ... 875 673 202 |......... 
Stanstead, Que......... .............. 760 941 |....... .. 181 
Queen's, Nb. ee cea e tence aus vue 1,317 99 1,218 | ......... 
Marquette, Man. ..... ....... . ... .. 6 195 417 |..... .... 
Digby, N.S...... .. ...........,....., 944 42 902 
1881. 
een’s, NS. cos ce cee e tere reese 763 82 681 
unbury, N .B...... ne mono 176 41 135 |.......... 
Shelburne, N. ES EE . 807 154 653 |.......... 
Lisgar, Man ................ ... ..... 247 120 127 |.... ... 
Hamilton TT Ont .... ..... ... 1,661 2,811 |.......... 1,150 
King’s, N.S.................... 1,478 1 1,370 |..... .... 
Halton, Ont. . ....................... | 1,402 81 |.......... 
Annapolis, N.S...... .. .  ....... 1,111 114 990 |........ 
Wentworth, Ont ... . ... .......... 1,611 2,209 |.......... 598 
Colchester, NS. ee. ee 1,418 184 1.234 | .. ...... 
Cape Breton, N.S 216 523 |.......... 
Hants, N.S... ............. .. ee .... 1, 92 990 |.......... 
Welland, Ont.............. .......... 1,610 2,378 |.......... 768 
Lambton, Ont....... ................. 2,857 2 962 . 106 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PLACES IN WHICH THE 
“CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT” HAS BEEN VOTED ON SINCE 1878, 
AND THE RESULT OF THE VOTING IN EACH CASE—Continued. 


Vores POLLED. MasoRITY. 








am 


For. Against. | _ For. Against. 


PLACE. 





1882. 
Invern wv. Sr 960 106 854 |.......... 
Pictou, N.S. ......... .............. . 1,555 453 1,102 |.......... 
St. John (Gi , N.B................... 1,074 1,076 | ......... 2 
Fredericton, "B............ Less. 293 252 41 |.... .... 
1883. 
Cumberland, N.S..... ..... ......... 1,560 262 1,298 |........ . 
1884. 
Prince County, P. E. I... de ae 2,939 1,065 1,874 |.......... 
Yarmouth, N.S....................... 1,287 96 1,191 |.... ..... 
Oxford. Ont.. ............. .... ..., 4,073 8,298 775 |.......... 
Arthabaska, Que de noces. 1,487 235 1,252 |......... 
Westmoreland, N. B....... ... ..... 1,774 1,701 73 |.......... 
Halton, Ont......... .... .........:.. 1,947 1,767 180 | ......... 
Simcoe, Ont. .... ..... .............. 5,712 4.529 1,183 |..... .... 
Stanstead, Que .. ........... ...... 1,300 + 975 | 325 |.. ....... 
Charlottetown, P. E. I, vee eseceeteeees 755 715 40 |.. ..... 
Stormont and Dundas, Ont.......... 4,590 2,884 1,706 |... ...... 
Peel, Ont.......... ............ ...... 1,805 1,999 |..... .... 194 
Bruce, Oni bone ene e ccc cec eee ceeetees 4,501 3,189 1,312 |........ 
uron, Ont....... ....... .... ..... * 5,957 4,304 1,653 | ......... 
Dufferin, Ont.. .. ............... .. . 1,904 1,109 79 |..... ... 
Prince Fayard, Ont................... 1,528 ,653 |...... ... 125 
York, N. B.......................... 1,178 655 523 
Renfrew, Ont ween ec eeee es core 1,748 1,018 730 |......... 
Norfolk, Ont. eines ieuue cece voue 2,781 1,694 1,087 |.......... 
Compton, Que ve cenccecccaescee ses wes 1,132 1,620 |..... .... 488 
Brant, Ont...... ... . ...... .. .... 1,690 1,088 602 |.......... 
Brantford (City), Ont.................. 646 812 |.......... 166 
Leeds and Grenville, Ont ... .. .. .. 5,058 4,384 674 |.......... 
1885. 
Kent, Ont.... .... ........  ........ 4,368 1,975 2,393 | ......... 
k, Ont.......................... 2,433 027 | 406 |.... ..... 
Lennox and "Addington, Ont.......... 2,047 2,011 36 |.......... 
Brome, Que............ . ........... 1,224 739 485 |.......... 
Guelph (City), Ont..... .............. 694 526 168 |..... ... 
Carleton, Ont. . .... ............. 2,440 1,747 | 608 |...... 
Northumberland and Durham, Ont..... 6,050 3,863 2,187 |..... ..…. 
Drummond, Que..... ......,......... 1,190 170 1,020 | .... ... 
Elgin, Ont.... .. .........  ........ 3,335 1,479 1,856 |.......... 
Lambton, Ont...... .... ....... ie: 4,465 1,546 2,919 | .. ...... 
St. Thomas, Ont......... ........... 754 7 1 
Missisquoi, Que....................... 1,142 1,167 |.......... 
Wellington, Ont........... Mesessssssse 4,516 3, 1,490 | 


_), 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PLACES IN WHICH THE 


“CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT” HAS BEEN VOTED ON SINCE 
1878, AND THE RESULT OF THE VOTING IN EACH CASE—Continued. 


VOTES POLLED. Magoriry. 








PLACES. 
For. Against. For. Against. 

















1885. 
Chicoutimi, Que........ feocccceeens Lee 1,157 529 (628 |.......... 
Kingston (City), Ont... ..... ........ 785 842 |.......... 57 
Frontenac, Ont.................. or. 1,334 693 641 |.......... 
Lincoln, Ont............. .. ......... 2,060 1,490 570 |.... ..... 
Perth, Ont... ................. . eee 3,368 8,536 Lee 168 
Middlesex, Ont... ..1..... .......... 5,745 , 2,370 3,375 oes 
Guysborn’, N. S.... .................. 463 | 31 432 |.. ..... 
Hastings, Ont... .. ...... .... ...... 2,369 2,376 | .... ... 7 
Haldimand, Ont ..... ......... 1,755 2,063 |. ss. 308 
Ontario Slee ces cece een eeee ve 3,412 2,061 1,351 wee 
Victoria SO cece. ne cesse 2,467 1,502 965 |. ........ 
Peterborough nsc sus wee 1,915 1,597 408 
Fredericton, N, B.... ..... . ...... 298 285 13 | . ....... 
Argenteuil, Que déesse vreseeessssee . 526 601 |.......... 75 
Prescott and Russell, Ont........ ... . 1,535 $3,181 |.......... 1,596 
1886. 
Pontiac, Que........... Lessssusee . 533 935 402 
St. John (Gir) N.B. Sou ee eee ae 1,610 © 1,687 |.......... 77 
St. Jobn County), N.B......... ...... 467 424 43 |......... 
Portland, N.B....................... 667 520 147 |.......... 
1887. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... ........... 689 669 20 |.......... 
1888. 
Arthabaska, Que.... . eek 230 455 |.......... 725 
Bruce, Ont..... ..... Users . 3,693 : 5,085 |......... 1,392 
Dufferin, Ont.. . .. . ..... . 1,451 | 1,664 |......... 213 
Halton OO kee nee ween see 1,853 | 2,050 |. 197 
Huron Ce cee cece eeaes Loue 4,695 | 6,005 |.......... 1,310 
Norfork “ ............. Lu odeur 2,082 2,804 | ......... 722 
Renfrew ‘ 5 ke ee eee eee ous. 1,670 ' 2,580 |....... 910 
Richmond, Que...... .... ........... 1,231 : 721 510 ace 
Stanstead “ .... ........ see 1,187 1,329 |...... .. 142 
Simcoe, Ont........ .... .. .. ..... 3,894 | 6,996} . ...... 3,102 
Stormont and Dundas, Ont ........... 3,155 5,298 |........ 2,143 
Westmoreland, N.B ....... .. ... 2,464 | 1,698 766 1....,..... 
1889. 
Brant, Ont..... ............ ......... 1,289 1,441 | ....:.... 152 
Carleton, Ont......... ... . ......... 1,682 2,407 |..... .... 
in EE 547 | 1,770 |........ 1,223 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PLACES IN WHICH THE 
“CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT” HAS BEEN VOTED ON SINCE 
1878, AND THE RESULT OF THE VOTING IN EACH CASE—Cou.. 














VorTEs POLLED. | Magoniry. 
PLACE. — | 
For. Against. | For. Against. 
me ES memes me mm |, comemmmememmme _ 
1889, | 
Frontenac “ ......................... 1,177 1,690 :.......... h13 
Guelph ‘* (City)..... ..... . ..... 480 929 ... ...... 449 
Kent  ‘“ ..................., .... 2,835 4,45 .......... 1,620 
Lambton “ ..... 2,044 7). Sn 1,330 
Middlesex ‘6 . ... ................... 2,992 5530 ......... 2,538 
Victoria ‘ ..... ....... ... 1,560 2,552 ..... .... 992 
Oxford “ 1,538 3,460 ,.......... 1,922 
Drummond, Que..... ....... .. ... 739 600 139 : 
Ontario, Ont.......... .. . ..... 2,866 3,787 ..... .... 921 
Lincoln ‘ ... ........ .. ......... 1,493 090 .......... 597 
Leeds and Grenville, Ont........ wees 3,660 4,938 1,278 
Peterborough, Ont..... ........ ..... 1,564 1,926 .......... 362 
Northumberland and Durham, Ont... 4,306 4,932 | 627 
Lanark, Ont............. .....:...... 1,538 2,309 |... 2... 171 
Lennox and Addington, Ont............ 1,462 _2,066 ......... 604 
Colchester, N.S.............. 5 wees 43 1,107 ..... .... 1,064 
Wellington, Ont.......... ........... 2,084 3,944 ,.... .... 1,860 
St. Thomas ‘“ . ......... ..... ... 429 1,001 ,...... ... 52 
Fredericton, N. Buse... ce... 370 302 68 !_......... 
1890. 
| 
Portland, N.B............ . ......... 124 558 |. sue co. 434 
1891. | | 
Charlottetown, P.E. EI wee cee cece eens ° 686 700 |...... ... 14 
Charlotte, N. ne sous cu 1,785 855 930 |... ... 
1892. 
Drummond, Que........... ee ue wee 505 1,010 !.......... 505 
Northumberland, N.B...... .......... 1,780 1,561 219 !.......... 
St. John Co................ .... .... 556 715 |.......... 159 
| 1898. oi 
Brome, Que.... . .. ... ....... .. .. 1,207 ms | 14 j...... ;- 





1492. Since the passing of the Act it has been submitted to the 
electors 133 times. Itis in force in 29 places. It was submitted 
to the people four times in Fredericton, N.B., and carried on each 
occasion. Westmoreland voted three times on it, and carried it 
each time. Charlottetown voted on it four times, carried it 
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three times, but voted against it on the fourth occasion. Lambton 
voted on it four times ; carried it the first time, defeated it the 
second, carried it the third, and defeated it the fourth time. 
Halton carried it the first and second times, but defeated it. the 
third time. Stanstead sandwiched a carry between two defeats. 
St. John City defeated it on the two occasions it has been brought 
before the electorate. 


1493. The Act has been submitted to public opinion in nine 
cities and seventy-one counties. It is in force in one city and 
twenty-eight counties. The following is a summary :— 


| Places. 
Carried four times and still in force ......,............ « . il 
. “ three “ “6 Le nee eee ceeceerteees 1 
‘4 twice see 6 deen ee 0 ecw c eee eecece 5 
‘6 once ‘6 ‘6 Lene consosesees oe 
At present in force in ... ... .. ........ . — 29 
Defeated the first time and not submitted again............ 16 
Carried first election but defeated the second..... ...,.... 29 
Carried three times but defeated once. . ..... ..  ...... 1 
se twice and lost twice ....... eo as 1 
“6 once “ ie wane cou ee ee eee 1 
‘6 twice “ once .......... ..... 2 
Lost twice and not carried at all ...... .. .......... .. 51 
Total...... ....... cee à vers error 80 


1494. Richmond County, PO, is under the old Dunkin Act, 
but an election was held in 1888, on petition, to repeal that Act. 
It resulted in the defeat of the petition. 


1495. The following statement. gives the places in which the 
Act was in force on the 31st December, 1893 :— 


Fredericton, N.B. Queen’s, N.S. 
York, N.B. Sunbury, N.B. 
Prince, P.E. I. Shelburne, N.S. 
Charlotte, N.B. Lisgar, Man. 
Carleton, N.B. King’s, N. 
Albert, N.B. Cape Breton, N.S. 
King’s, P.E.I. Hants, N.S. 
King’s N.B. Inverness, N.S. 
een’s, .N.B. Pictou, N.S. 
estmoreland, N.B. Cumberland, N.S. 
Northumberland, N.B. . Yarmouth, N.S. 
Queen’s, P. E.1. Guysboro, N.S. 
Marquette, Man. Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
Digby, N.S. Brome, P 
Annapolis, N.S. 


Two counties in Quebec Province have adopted the Act ; none 
in Ontario, and none in British Columbia ; all the other places 
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are in the eastern Maritime Provinces, excepting two, which are 
in Manitoba. 
One county in Quebec (Richmond) is under the old Dunkin 


1496. According to the returns there were during the period 
1884-92, 109,078 convictions for drunkenness. This is an 
average of 12,120 a year. The convictions in 1892 were 11,415: 
They were, therefore, 705 below the average. The average of 
the period 1884-92 is 2,584 convictions in every 1,000,000 of the 
people. The convictions have, therefore, decreased 9:8 per cent 
in 1892 as compared with the average of the 1884-92 period. It 
is, of course, impossible to tell whether this decrease is due to 
decrease in drinking or to decrease in activity of prosecuting those 
who get drunk. 


1497. The convictions for drunkenness in the several provinces 
are given in the following table :— 

‘It appears from this table that in 1892, out of every group of 
539 of the inhabitants of Ontario, one had been convicted for 
drunkenness ; out of every group of 393 of the people of Quebec 
one had been convicted for drunkenness, while in the province of 
Nova Scotia one out of every group of 668 had been so con- 
victed. Ranged according to position, with respect to sobriety, 
as tested by convictions, the provinces stand thus : Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia. The North-west Territories appear 
to stand next to Nova Scotia. But in the returns of 1892, as 
in previous years, the convictions before the North-west Mounted 
Police were not included. Including these the North-west 
Territories would stand on a par with Prince Edward Island. 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS BY PROVINCES, 1884 TO 1892 





| 


| | 
1887. | 1688. | 1889, | 1890. 


PROVINCES. 1884.| 1885. | 1886. 























1891. | 1892. 
| — 
| | t 

Ontario ......... 4,694! 5,868| 5,468! 6,200] 6,833) 7,059! 6,552 4,973 3,96, 
Quebec Leosees 1,624] 2,163) 2,367| 2,947| 3,860| 3,412} 8,999] 4,199, 3.882 
ova Scotia . . .| 591! 768 687)  462| 501] 657] 642] 6% 66 
New Brunswick..[1,402! 1,800! 1,290} 1,011) 1,141; 1,883! 1,561} 1,698: 1,991 
591] 486] 318 6 


Manitoba........ 1,085] 711] 631, 629 479 
British Columbia.| "2951 108 389, 261 370! S68| 469, 651 66 
P. E. Island...... 246, 928, 359 214 287 590) BT, SLL ML 
Territories :.... |... | nue velescses | 10 $6 41! 48 & 10 


Total....... 9,877 11,246) 11,156, 11,694) 12,807] 18,84] 14,045, 12,997: 11,415 
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NUMBER OF INHABITANTS TO EACH CONVICTION. 

















PROVINCES. 1884. |1885 .|1886.| 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. |1891.|19892. 
Ontario.. ......... ....... 423| 342| 371) 3291 311) 295! 320) 426]. 539 
ebec. .... .......... .. 862| 653! 602) 488! 432 9] 370] 356! 398 
ova Scotia. ........ .... 751l 6579) 668] 967| 893! 683] 700! 710| 668 
New Brunswick............ 299! 247| 249| $18) 282! 9282] 206! 197| 249 
Manitoba.................. 83| 141! 175 224| 264 220] 298] 300! 262 
British Columbia ......... 263) 618) 182, 291 220; 337) 199) 153] 177 
Prince Edward Island ceceee 443} 332) 304; 398) 380; 330; 380) 351! 362 
Territories . .: - ...| -...|.....| 5,460! 1,600) 1,483 1837 826] 656 
Average for Canada ....... wf a 454 #4) « 4i1| 397 2e] 2 842) 41 "37a 430 








1498. In Canada, under the Union Act, 1867, divorce is one of 
the subjects assigned to the Federal Parliament. As, however, 
some of the provinces had established Divorce Courts before Con- 
federation, they have been permitted to continue the jurisdiction 
which was conferred upon their courts. These provinces are : 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and British. 
Columbia. A Divorce Court was first established in Nova 
Scotia, in 1739. It consisted of the Governor or Commander 
in Chief and the members of Executive Council. By Act, 1866, 
the Judge in Equity became Judge Ordinary of the Court. One 
of the assistant judges of the Supreme Court is now at the head 
of this Court. The Court has jurisdiction to declare any mar- 
riage null and void for impotency, adultery, cruelty or kindred 
within the prohibited degrees. 

In New Brunswick, a Divorce Court was established in 1791, 
and consisted of the Governor and five members of the Executive 
Council. In 1835 a judge of the Supreme Court was added, and 
in 1860 a Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes was created. 

Prince Edward Island, in 1836, received a Court of Divorce, 
composed of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

British Columbia exercises the power of granting divorces 
under an ordinance passed in 1867, after the union of the two 
colonies of Vancouver Island and the Mainland, which enacted 
that the civil and criminal laws of England, as they existed on 
the 19th November, 1858, were in force in all parts of British 
Columbia. 

For Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and the North-west Territories 
the Federal Parliament constitutes a Court of Divorce, proceed- 
ings being begun in the Senate, by arrangement. 


pe 
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1499. The following are the statistics of divorce, as piven in 
the public records :— | 


DIVORCES IN CANADA. 


GRANTED BY PARLIAMENT, GRANTED BY CotURTs. 


| 
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_ * In British Columbia, in addition to the divorces, two judicial separations have 
been granted, one in 1892 and one in 1893. 


This’ table shows that 202 divorces have been granted, of 
which 48 were by the Dominion Parliament and 154 by the 
several provincial courts. Prince Edward Island courts have 
not granted a single divorce in the 26 years. The general figures 
give an average of eight divorces a year for the whole of Canada 

The provinces which have Courts of Divorce have absolutelv 
and relatively to population very many more divorces than the 
provinces which depend upon Parliament for divorces. With 
respect to the province of Quebec, the comparatively small num- 
ber of divorces must be attributed to the influence of the Roman 
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Catholic Church there. The large number in the province of 
Nova Scotia is probably due to the fact that the cost of fees estab- 
lished many years ago, is so small that the poorest in the land 
are not prevented from seeking relief in the courts. 


1500. The 202 divorces were granted in 113 cases where the 
husband was petitioner for relief, and in 89 cases where the wife 
was petitioner. 


1501. The following table gives the divorces by provinces and 
SEX :— . 
Males. Females. Total 


Ontario ....... vous ose pence eceecceces 18 13 31 
P. Quebec ...... ..................... … 6 7 13 
Nova Scotia .... ...,..... Lecce eee eee 35 35 . 70 . 
New Brunswick ... ...... ... ... .... 31 27 58 
British Columbia . ............... . .., 21 7 28 
itoba. . cance weceeececee svreseee 1 u 1 
N. W. Territories...... ........... Less 1 .. 1 
Total.................. cece voce 113 89 202 


Male petitioners predominated in Ontario, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia. Females are one more than males in Quebec; 
both sexes are on an equality as to numbers in Nova Scotia. 


1502. By far the largest proportion of the divorces granted by 
the Dominion Parliament, and by the several provincial courts of 
divorce, were granted for adultery. | 


1503. The importance of the Historical Archives Division of 
the Department of Agriculture, which has not ceased to assert 
itself since its foundation in 1872, grows year by year by the con- 
stant augmentation of numerous historical documents and copies 
of historical documents from the Archives of England and 
France. Such is the interest caused by this collection in its 
present form, that scarcely a day passes in which the office does 
not receive from all points of Canada and the United States re- 
quests for information which this office alone is in a position to 
answer satisfactorily, seeing that it alone, on the continent of 
America, is in possession of copies of unpublished historical docu- 
ments concerning the wars, the politics and diplomacy which have 
taken place between England, France, the United States and 
Canada. These papers contain copies of the Bouquet collection, 
comprising 30 volumes of manuscript, and embracing the years 
1757 to 1765, inclusive ; the Haldimand collection, which com- 


an, 
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prises 132 volumes, and contains the documentary history of the 
years from 1758 to 1787, inclusive. The office has now besides, 
in hand, 364 volumes, copied from.the State papers of the Colonial 
Record Office, London, containing the correspondence between 
the English authorities and the Governors and other official per- 
sonages of Canada, from 1760 to 1831. The copying of these 
interesting documents is now being continued in London under 
the direction of Mr. Brymner, the chief archivist, who is about to 
complete a series of valuable researches which will serve as a 
- guide for the staff of copyists engaged in the completion of this, in 
America, unique historical collection. | 


1504. The copying at the same time is continued in London, of 
the War Office papers, of which at present 15 volumes have been 
received, and those of the Board of Trade, of which the office is 
in possession at present of 29 volumes. Apart from this col- 
lection, so rich in new revelations relative to the history of the 
continent during the English dominion, the branch has the ad- 
vantage of possessing 1,063 manuscript volumes of military docu- 
ments—all originals—concerning the events of the military opera- 
tions during the occupation of Canada by the English troops from 


1760 to 1867. 


1505. The French part of this historical collection, which is at 
the present moment a little in arrears in consequence of uncon- 
trollable circumstances, comprises about 100 volumes of manu- 
script concerning /e papier-terrier, les arréts des intendants under 
the French regime, as well as the commencement of the corres- 
pondence between the Court of France and the French Governors 
and Intendants in Canada. A continuation is being made in 
copying, at Paris, the numerous state papers relative to Canadian 
history, which are found very largely in the archives of the new 
Ministry of the Colonies (formerly the Ministry of Marine and 
Colonies), selected by Mr. Marmette, the assistant archivist, and 
catalogued by him a few years ago. 


1506. Besides the rich collection of manuscript archives above 
referred to there is in the Historical Archives Division a very 
valuable collection, consisting of several thousands of volumes of 
printed works having relation to the history of Canada. 


1507- A comparison of the figures published in 1892 and 1893. 
will disclose an apparent decrease in Canada’s Indian population, 
amounting to 9,488 souls. Closer examination will show that 
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of that number, 9,341 have been taken from British Columbia, 
and it may be explained that the reduction is entirely attributable 
to the correction of former approximate estimates, rendered pos- 
sible by improved facilities for ascertaining facts. It appears, 
therefore, that the population has about reached the stationary 
limit, even: among the Indians of Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories. Considering the comparatively short time that has 
elapsed since many of these Indians began to abandon their 
natural manner of life, the extent to which they have inter-married, 
the great difficulty in getting them to submit to the treatment and 
care required to cope with the various diseases which have ac- 
companied the invasion of civilization, it may be assumed that 
we have arrived at a “survival of the fittest,” and that hereafter a 
slight increase of population may be expected. 


| 1892. 1893. 
Ontario ....................... .. ......... . 17,589 17,557 
ebec .......... ......... ..... ........... 11,649 11,779 
Nova Scotia............. .......,. ..... esse 2,151 2,129 
New Brunswick.... ... .................. …. 1,611 1,540 
Prince Edward Island ... .... ........... 312 304 
Manitoba and N. W. Territories............. . 238,852 23,608 
Peace River District................. sos 1,725 1,725 
Athabeska Rj Dis k. APPROXIMATE. 
t a Niver tric sous. 
poe ter oe ela iael ercres \ eu 6441 5,589 
Eastern Rupert’s Land ................. ..... 4,016 4,016 
Labrador, Canadian Interior........ .......... 1,000 1,009 
Arctic Coast ........................ ........ 4,000 4,000 
British Columbia................... ......... 34,959 25,618 
Nelson & Churchill River District . . ..... ...... 852 
Total ........ccccccececeecceceeeceees 109,205 «9,717 











1508. It is satisfactory to note that an increasing interest is 
taken by the Indians in the education of their children. The 
establishment of industrial and boarding schools at various points 
is deemed of great importance, as these schools have a much 
greater beneficial effect on the minds of the Indians than the day 
schools, by removing the children from deleterious home in- 
fluences and bringing them in uninterrupted contact with a higher 
civilization than their own. 


1509. The number of industrial institutions and boarding 


schools is as follows :— 
| Industriel Semi-industrial 


1893. an 
Institutions. Boarding schools. 
Ontario ......................... .... ..... 7 
Manitoba. .... ......... ..... ..,......... 8 9 
N. W. Territories .............. .......... 5 22 
British Columbia .......................,.... 7 2 


58 
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There are at present no institutions of the above nature in 
Quebec or in the Maritime Provinces. 


1510. The following figures show that the Indians are becom- 
ing more and more sensible of the benefits of education :— 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AT THE INDIAN SCHOOLS IN THE SEVERAL 
PROVINCES, IN THE YEARS 1892-93. 





Provinces 1892. 1893. 
Ontario ..... ......... ........ .. . ......... 2,273 2,310 
Quebec. ...... .. . .... ....................... 559 
Nova Scotin...... ................. .......... 114 124 
New Brunswick..... .. . ......... ......... 104 108 
Manitoba. ......... .... ........... .. . .. . 1,500 1,488 
British Columbia ..... ...................,.... 687 7 
Prince Edward Island..... ........ ........... 43 43 
North-west Territories.......... .... .... ..... 2,295 2,284 

Total..... ............ . ..... 7,575 7,699 


The increase in the general school attendance is not marked, 
being 124. 

This, however, means more than is at first sight apparent, be- 
cause the gradual introduction of the boarding schools to replace 
the day schools on the reserves necessitates a separation of child- 
ren from parents, to which both are naturally strongly opposed. 
and Indian parents have to be educated up to the point at which 
they will exercise present self-denial, with a view to the ultimate 
benefit of their offspring. 


1511. A very interesting feature in connection with the older 
industrial schools in the North-west Territories, is the farming 
out of advanced pupils among the white population. 

The success so far attained in this direction is encouraging, and 
while help, so greatly needed in new countries, is afforded the 
settlers, the Indians acquire the ideas and habits of the settlers. 
and their mutual sympathy increases. 


1512. The Government’s treatment of the Indians has always 
in view their ultimate conversion into useful citizens. This as a 
rule must be done by engaging them in agricultural pursuits. 
The great success attained with regard to those most recently 
taken in hand, was amply attested by the display of products at 
the Chicago Exposition. Cattle, upon which the Indians wil 
have in all districts to depend largely, and in some look to as 
their mainstay, are carefully herded, and the practice of supplying 
Indians with anything in the shape of harness, implements or 
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utensils, which they can be taught to make for themselves, is 
being discontinued. 

The aptitude displayed by Indians up to the point where imita- 
tion ceases is very remarkable. 


1513. Only those brought into personal contact with the In- 
dians can understand the ignorance, superstition and inaptitude 
that have to be overcome before the Indian can be persuaded to 
persevere in the simplest farming operations ; but that the efforts 
of the Government are meeting with some success is shown by 
the following table of Indian farming transactions in 1893 :— 



























































Total 
Resident Acres of Acres of Nota Na 
Indian Tes Land 
PROVINCES. Popu- : newly of | Horses, 
lation, |Cultivated Loken. Imple- Cattle, 
| and Pigs 
Ontario. ..... .............. .... 17,261 76,434 | 555 | 10,462 | 13,822 
Quebec cece tween ee eeceneeee canees 7,240 10,825 81 2,500 955 
Nova Scotia. ................. .. 2,129 2,301 44} 556 285 
New Brunswick.. .............. 1,540 839 4 391 439 
Manitoba and North-west Terri- 
tories..... .... ............... 23,608 16,327 | 1,007,,| 23,205 | 19,492 
British Columbia...... .......... 23,118 9,8074 278 8,706 | 21,975 
Prince Edward Island............ 304 225 7 102 60 
Unorganized Territories...... .... 24,517 | .... ... |........1 .......1........ 
Totals ............... 99,717 | 116,7584 | 1,97 764 45,922 59, 028 
Bushel Bushels T F ish, Burs 
ushels o ons 
PROVINCES. of Potatoes of other Indus 
Grain. and Hay mes. 
Value 
er ee i je | D À —. 
| $ 
Ontario...... ............. ...... 327,300 | 108,322 10,8264 135,976 
Quebec ..... ................ .. 49,7983 8,991 2,598 164, 242 
Nova Scotia. ..................... 936 10,172 883 22,392 
New Brunswick........... ...... 5,297 7.386 2574 26,383 
Manitoba and North-west Terri- 
tories....... ................ 84,5794 | 88,0343 | 25,579 233,493 
British Columbia................. 80,491 76,262 5,367 691,112 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,383 2,240 25 6, 
Unorganized Territories. ..........1.... .....1..... ... |..........1.......,..... 
Totals.............. ,...... | 549,7848 | 301,407? | 45,536 1,279,898 


fl 
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1514. The amount at the credit of the Indian fund, which con- 
sists of moneys accrued from annuities secured to the Indians 
under treaty, and from sales of land, timber, stone, etc., surrender- 
ed by them was, on 30th June, 1893, $3,530,774, the expenditure 
from which, charged principally to interest, amounted to $263, 
964. The expenditure from Parliamentary appropriations was 
$933,729, making a total of $1,197,693. 


1515. The quantity of land sold for the benefit of the Indians 
during the year was 25,515 acres, realizing $42,715. The quantity 
of surrendered Indian lands now held by the Government for 
sale, is about 499,040 acres. > 





ADDENDA. 


On page 46 is given the list of the representatives of the Legis- - 


lature of Ontario. 


Since that list was printed an election was 


held in the province (June 26th), resulting in the return of the 


following representatives :— 


Constituenctes . Representatives. 

Addington ....... .........,.......... James Reid. 
Algoma, East.... . ......... ........ C Farwell. 
Algoma, Weat..... .,.................. James Savage. 
Brant, North........... ..... .. ..Wm. B. . 
Brant, South ........... .............. Hon. A. S. Hardy 
Brockville... ......... .. . .. ...... Geo. A. Dana. 
Bruce, North...................... .... D. McNaughton. 
Bruce, Centre ..... ................... J. S. Macdonald 
Bruce, South........................... R. A. Truax. 
Cardwell ..................... . , ..... E. A. Little. 
Carleton..................... ... ..... G. A. Kidd 
Cornwall and Stormont.................. John Bennett 

fferin............... ............. .W. Dynes. 
Dundas.............. ........ ... . J. P. Whitney 
Durham, East.. ....................... W. A. Follis 
Durham, West. ........................ W. H. Reid. 
Elgin, East. .............. ............ C. A. Brower 
Elgin, West.... ........ ...... ..D. MeNish. 
Essex, North............. ..... ... W. J. McKee. 
Essex, South........................... W. D. Balfour. 
Frontenac..................... . J. L. Haycock. 
Glengarry.….......... ..... .  ......... D. MacPherson 
Grenville....................... ... ..O. Bush. 
Grey, North... .. ....... .... ........ James Cleland. 
Grey, Centre.... ................ .... . Gamey. 
Grey, South........................... D. MacNichol. 
Haldimand....,........................ John Senn. 
Halton. ....... ................ .. .... william Kerns. 

. on. J. M. Gibson. 
Hamilton............ ................ JF T. Middleton. 
Hastings, West................,... ...W. H. Biggar. 
Hastings, East. .. ........... ..... W. McLaren. 
Hastings, North..... .... ....... James Haggart. 
Huron, East.................. ......... Thomas Gibson. 
Huron, South ................... .,..... M. Y. McLean. 
Huron, West............. ... ..dJ. T. Garrow. 
Kent, Kast............................. Robert Ferguson. 
Kent, West.................. . ... .... T. L. Pardo. 
Kingston. . . ...... Bonus cece eee eens FE. H. Smythe. 
Lambton, East. ...... ......... ....... P. D. McCallum. 
Lambton, West.................... A. T. Gurd. 
Lanark, North....... ... ......... .... R. J. Prestcn 
Lanark, South................. . . ..... J. H. Matheson 
Leeds. .. ........ ......,............ Walter Beatty. 
Lennox... .................. ......... W. W. Meacham. 
Lincoln....... .... ................... James Hiscott. 


917 
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Constituencies. Representatives. 
London...... eee a cee ct nese ceenseeacses W. R. Meredith. 
Middlesex, East......,. .. .. . .......W. Shore. 
Middlesex, North. . ................... W. H. Taylor. 
Middlesex, West ................ ...... Hon. Geo. W. 
Monk ........... ....., ........... ... Hon. R. Harcourt. 
Muskoka. .............................. Charles Langford. 
Nipissing.....,................... . .... John Loughrin. 
Norfolk, South. .................. .. .. W. A. Charlton. 
Norfolk, North.................... .... E. arpenter 
Northumberland, East.. . ....... ..... N. A. Willoughby. 
Northumberland, West....... .......... C. C. Field 
Ontario, North........ ... ............ T. W. Chapple. 

tario, South................... .... Hon. cl ohn den. 
on. Erskine ronson. 
Ottawa .... Lena + ee (eo QO’ eefe 
Oxford, North................. .. ..... Sir Oliver Mowat. 
Oxford, South dsconsrersr esse 4 Me cay. 

Arry SOUNG, ............. cee eee eee . H. t 
Peel................ ........... ....... J. Smith. v 
Perth, North................. ... ..... T. Magwood. 
Perth, South. .. ...... ........ ..... John McNeil. 
Peterborough, East. ..:................. T. Blezard. 
Peterborough, West .. ........ ...J. R. Stratton. 
Prescott .......... Lace e eee + sos. ....A. Evanturel. 
Prince Edward. ......... ... ......... John Caven. 
Renfrew, South ..... ... ... ........ .R. A. Campbell. 
Renfrew, North .................... ... Henry Barr. 
Russell......... . .... ..... ... ..... A. Robillard. 
Simcoe, East..... ............ ........ A. Miscampbell. 
Simcoe, West .. .....................,. A. Currie. 

Simcoe, Centre..... ... ............... R. Paton 
Toronto, West.. . ............... ..... omas Crawford. 
Toronto, North.............. ......... G. F. Marter. 
Toronto, South.......... .......... :..0. A. Howland 
Toronto, East.............. ..... .... G. S. Ryerson 
Victoria, East.... ..... .. Lossrerees .J. H. Carnegie. 
Victoria, West..... .................... J. McKay. 
Waterloo, North .......... Desserte A. Roberston. 
Waterloo, South.. . .................. J.D. Moore. 
Welland... ........ .................... W. M. German. 
Wellington, South...................... John Mutrie. 
Wellington, East...................... John Craig. 
Wellington, West .......... .......... George Tucker. 
Wentworth, North ..... Lever ee veus N. Awrey. 
Wentworth, South............ ......... John Flatt. 
York, East... ... ... ......... . ....John Richardson. 
York, West... ....... .. wee eee .……..J. W. St. John. 


York, North. ...... ......... ......... E. J. Davis. 





COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


On the 28th June, 1894, the formal opening of the Colonial 
Conference took place in the Senate Chamber of the Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa, Canada. 

Accredited to the Conference were the following Imperial and 
Colonial delegates :— 

The Imperial Government—The Earl of Jersey, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

New South Wales—Hon. F. B. Suttor. 

Cape Colony—Sir Henry DeVilliers, K.C.M.G.; Sir Charles 
Mills, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; Jan. Hendrick Hofmeyer. 

South Australia—Hon. Thomas Playford. 

New Zealand—Albert Lee Smith. 

Victoria—Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C.M.G., Q.C. ; Hon. Nicholas 
Fitzgerald, M.L.C. ; Hon. Simon Fraser, M.L.C. | 

Queensland—Hon. A. J. Thynne, Hon. William Forrest. 

Canada—Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, P.C.: Hon. Sir Adolphe 
Caron, P.C., K.C.M.G. ; Hon. George E. Foster, P.C., LL.D. ; 
Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. 

Addresses were delivered by His Excellency the Governor 
General, the Premier of Canada, Sir John S. D. Thompson, the 
Ear} of Jersey, and several of the representatives from Australasia 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 


Sir John Thompson said :— 

“ After the address which you, Sir, have made, little remains 
for me but to express in a few words the heartiest of welcome to 
the delegates assembled, on behalf of the Canadian Government, 
the Canadian Parliament and the people of this Dominion. (Ap- 
plaiise.) Your Excellency, I can assure the delegates here assem- 
bled, in the name of the people of Canada, that the people, filled 
with zeal for the greatness and development of their own country, 
and for the strengthening of the Empire, are delighted to see the 
kindlings of the same ambition in the sister colonies throughout 
the world. (Cheers) While entertaining these cpinions, the 
people of Canada rejoice that the business which has assembled 
you on this occasion is not necessarily connected with our rela- 
tions with foreign countries, not necessarily connected with con- 
siderations of peace or war, but is immediately concerned with all 
these questions which relate to the prosperity, the peace, the pro- 
motion of civilization throughout the most distant colonies of 
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the Empire. We fully realize that the questions which you shall 
have to deliberate upon are questions requiring the greatest zeal, 
the closest examination of details. When we are to consider 
questions relating to the promotion of trade between the different 
colonies, trade with the mother country, the facilities of communi- 
cation throughout the different portions of the Empire, we realize 
that while there is ample field for the widest patriotism and the 
warmest loyalty, there are matters of pure business, needing the 
closest examination and the closest scrutiny, matters connected 
with trade, with steamboats, and with telegraphs, in order to 
arrive at a practical result, and which will require the most patri- 
otic deliberation of the gentlemen who are assembled to-day ; that 
they may be guided to a practical conclusion with regard to all 
these matters is the great ambition to-day of every portion of the 
Canadian people among whom they are assembled. We realize 
that the great aim which we shall hope to see advanced by the 
conclusions at which the deliberations of the Conference shall 
reach is that the ocean which divides the colonies shall become 
the highway for the people and for the products that the colonies 
produce. (Applause.) Your Excellency has recalled some con- 
ferences Letween col:nies which preceded this, and which Your 
Excellency has truly said have preceded this rather than given ex- 
amples for us. We cannot but recall, in recollecting colonial 
history, that conferences have taken place between the colonies, 
when tney met after years of great development and great pro- 
gress to consider whether the relations which bound them within 
the Empire were not too restraining for their future progress, and 
whether the time had not come when a separation should take 
place from the motherland. We are in the fortunate and happv 
position of meeting these gentlemen to-day at a period in the his- 
tory of the Empire when the result of long vears of perfect self- 
government, of greater progress and development than anv col- 
onies of the Empire have ever seen in the past ages, is that we 
shall meet not to consider the prospects of separation from the 
mother country, but to plight our faith anew to each other in 
the future—a faith that has never yet been broken or tarnished, 
and will be plighted anew with the motherland. Under these 
circumstances, I beg to express, as Your Excellency has done in 
our behalf, the welcome to the delegates who are assembled, and 
the heartiest aspirations of the people of Canada that their delib- 
eraions may result in wise and practical conclusions, which shall 
have the effect of binding the colonies together in greater 
strength, and of making the people in the motherland feel that 
their Empire is becoming greater and stronger with the practical 
growth and development of self-government of her colonies 
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throughout the world. If that result shall have been reached, it 
will indeed be a happy conclusion to a most auspicious gather- 
ing. And we might voice another sentiment, too, that the happy 
circumstances which have called this Conference together will 
be but the prelude of occasions on which we shall not only have 
the opportunity of meeting the statesmen of other colonies in 
Canada, but in which we shall have the greater opportunities 
and facilities for meeting in the times to come the people they 
represent.” (Loud applause.) 


The Conference held several meetings, and on the rith July 
the following resolutions were given to the press :— 


Sir Henry Wrixon, in accordance with previous notice, made 
the following motion, which was seconded by Hon. F. B. Suttor : 


“ Resolved, that provision should be made by Imperial legisla- 
tion enabling the dependencies of the Empire to enter into agree- 
ments of commercial reciprocity with Great Britain, or with one 
another, without foreign nations being entitled to share therein.” 


A discussion having arisen therefrom, the mover and seconder, 
with the consent of the Conference, withdrew the resolution as 
submitted, and substituted the following :-— _. . 


“ Resolved, that provision should be made by Imperial legisla- 
tion enabling the dependencies of the Empire to enter into agree- 
ments of commercial reciprocity, including power of making 
differential tariffs, with Great Britain or with one another.” 


After discussion the latter resolution was unanimously adopted. 


It was moved by Hon. Mr. Suttor, seconded by Hon. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and 


“Resolved, without dissent, that this Conference is of opinion 
that any provisions in existing treaties between Great Britain and 
any foreign power which prevent the self-governing depend- 
encies of the Emnire from entering into agreements of commer- 
cial reciprocity with each other, or with Great Britain, should be 
removed.” 


On motion of Hon. Mr. Suttor, seconded by Sir Henry 
Wrixon, it was resolved :— 


“That, in the opinion of this Conference, immediate steps 
should be taken to provide telegraphic communications by cable, 
free from foreign control, between the Dominion of Canada and 
Australasia.” 
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On motion of Hon. Mr. Foster, seconded by Sir Henry 
Wrixon, it was unanimously 


“ Resolved, that the Imperial Government be respectfully re- 
quested to undertake at the earliest possible moment, and to pro- 
secute with all possible speed, a thorough survey of the proposed 
cable route between Canada and Australia; the expense to be 
. borne in equal proportions by Great Britain, Canada and the 
Australasian colonies.” 


On motion of Sir Charles Mills, seconded by Sir Henry De 
Villiers, it was unanimously 


“ Resolved, that it is for the interest of the Empire that, in case 
of the construction of a cable between Canada and Australasia, 
such cable should be extended from Australasia to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and for that purpose arrangements should be made 
between the Imperial and South African Governments for a sur- 
vey of the latter route.” 


On motion of the Hon. Mr. Fraser, seconded by the Hon. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, it was unanimously 


“ Resolved, that in view of the desirability of having a choice 
of routes for a cable connection between Canada and Australasia, 
the Home Government be requested to take immediate steps to 
secure neutral landing ground on some one of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, in order that the cable may remain permanently under 
British control.” 


On motion of Mr. Lee Smith, seconded by Hon. Mr. Foster, 
it was unanimously 


“ Resolved, that if the words ‘ Australasian Colonies’ be used 
in any motions or amendments that may be brought before the 
Conference, they shall mean the colonies of Australasia and the 
colony of New Zealand.” 


It was moved by Hon. Mr. Foster, seconded by Sir Henry 
Wrixon, and resolved : 


. “Whereas, the stability and progress of the British Empire can 
be best assured by drawing continually closer the bands that 
unite the colonies with the mother country, and by the continuous 
growth of a practical sympathy and co-operation in all that per- 
tains to the common welfare ; 

“ And whereas, this co-operation and unity can in no way be 
more effectually promoted than by the cultivation and extension 
of the mutual and profitable interchange of their products ; 
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“ Therefore, resolved, that this conference records its belief in 
the advisability of a customs arrangement between Great Britain 
and her colonies by which trade within the Empire may be placed 
on a more favourable footing that that which is carried on with 
foreign countries. 

“Further resolved, that until the mother country can see her way 
to enter into a customs arrangement with her colonies, it is desir- 
able that, when empowered so to do, the colonies of Great Britain, 
or such of them as may be disposed to accede to this view, take 
steps to place each other’s products, in whole or in part, on a 
more favoured customs basis than is accorded to the like products. 
of foreign countries. 

“Further resolved, that for the purposes of this resolution the 
South African Customs Union be considered as part of the terri- 
tory capable of being brought within the scope of the contem- 
plated trade arrangement.” 


Moved by Sir Adolphe Caron, seconded by Hon. F. B. Suttor, 
and resolved, 


“1, That the Conference expresses its cordial approval of the 
successful effort put forth by Canada and New South Wales for 
the establishment of a regular monthly steamship service between 
Vancouver and Sydney, and affirms the advisability of the reason- 
able co-operation of all the colonies interested in securing the 
improvement and permanence of the same. 

“2. That the Conference learns with interest of the steps now 
being taken by Canada to secure a first-class fast mail and pas- 
senger service, with all the modern appliances for the storage and 
carrying of perishable goods, across the Atlantic to Great Br‘tain, 
and the large subsidy which she has offered to procure its estab- 
lishment. 

“3, That it regards such an uninterrupted through line of 
swift and superior communication between Australasia and Great 
Britain as is above contemplated, as of paramount importance to 
the development of intercolonial trade and communication, and 
to the unity and stability of the Empire as a whole. 

“4, That as the Imperiat Post Office contributes towards the 
cost of the mail service between England and Australia, via Brin- 
disi or Naples, the sum of £95,000 per annum, while the sea post- 
age amounts only to £3,000; and to the mail service between 
Vancouver and Japan and China £45,000, less £7,300 charged 
against the Admiralty ; this Conference deems it but reasonable 
to respectfully ask that assistance be given by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to the proposed fast Atlantic and Pacific. service, more 
particularly as the British Post Office, whilst paying the large 
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subsidy of £104,231 a year to the line from Liverpool to New 
York, has so far rendered no assistance in the maintenance of a 
direct postal line between Great Britain and Canada.” 


It was moved by Hon. Mr. Thynne, seconded by Sir Henry 
Wrixon, and unanimously resolved : 


“That the Canadian Government be requested, after the rising 
of this Conference, to make all necessary inquiries and, generally, 
to take such steps as may be expedient, in order to ascertain the 
cost of the proposed Pacific cable, and promote the establishment 
of the undertaking in accordance with the views expressed in this 
Conference.” 


It was moved by Sir Henry Wrixon, seconded by. Hon. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and unanimously resolved : 


“That this Conference desires to call the continued attention 
of their respective Governments to the proceedings of the Col- 
onial Conference of 1887 in regard to the bankruptcy and wind- 
ing up of companies, with a view to completing the necessary 
legislation upon the questions thereto raised.” 


Moved by Sir Henry Wrixon, seconded by Hon. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and resolved : 


“That the Chairman be requested to forward the resolutions 
and proceedings of this Conference to the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and to the premiers of the 
colonies represented ; and to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary for calling continued attention thereto.” 
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Banking crisis in Australia...... den de ee cee ve cee e eee eee 355 
United States. ........... ....... Les lee.) ……. 366, 4645 
Banks and savings banks... .................... ..... ... ......... 813-894 
Banks, annual meetings of ... .. . ... ... ... .... .... .... ..... 7-335 
o agsets of..... .............. ..... .... ... ................. #28 
do branches of.... ....... .............. .... . .. ...... .. .. 82; 
do charters 0f......... ................................... Lee 822 
do circulation of .. ......... ............. ... . .. . .....828, 835, 838-840 
do discounts by............ .... ............ ............... nee 828, 812 
do discounts, rate Of.................. .................... Less 819 
do  deposits in...... ... see eee sesssrsseeees ce ve eee 828, S41 
do early history of.... . ..... ................ ...... ...... . 821 
do government deposits in .............. ..... ses eee eee eee 844 
do wth of business of. .... . .. ............... . . ........ 822 
do interest in, rate of.................... ......... eae ee ee ve &79 
do liabilities of ........... ............... .... .......... . 823 
do notes of chartered ......... eee cece eee e ee ee scene eeeee 824-5, &28 
do number of...................... ...... ne eee ee ve ne ee 822, 8% 
do \ overdue notes of... ............ Meee e soesesocooseeres . 848 
do  particulars of, 1868-93....... .... ................ ........... 838 
do position of ................. ..... .. . ... ............... 852 
do proportion of assets and liabilities of, in detail. . ............ 846 
do do liabilities to assets...... ....... ................ 818 
do do ie and dominion notes in . ....... ......... 831-833 
do reserve funds o de een ce creer sense. es .. 831-4, 847 
do redemption fund..................... Dessus Leen eee eo ses. 
do savings (see savings banks). 
do specie held by.................. .... .......,.........,. tenes 831-854, 845 
do statement of, 1891-2-3... .... ............ ... .... .....…. nae &3 
do sterling exchange cece cece tenet esate sers Less . 850 
do stocks, prices of ...... . ........ ........... .... ... Loose 851 
do suspensions of........ ........................ ......... . .. 838 
Banque Jacques Cartier. ................ .............., ceceteeceees 851-2 
do de St. Jean........................ ...................... 
do de St. Hyacinthe ..... ... .............. .............. 
do d’Hochelaga ... .. jee ones covse ses oser eee eee e eens ..... SLI, 1-3 
do du Peuple....................... .........,, ses 851-2 





PARAGRAPHS 
Banque Nationale................... .... ..... ....... ............ 851-2 
da Ville Marie ............ ... ....... ,... .................. 
Baptists .. ...................... 4 4... ess. ..204-210, 1370 1376 
Bark extract.............................. ses 
Barley, exports of ... ............................... os 455, 475, 485, 487, 489, 493 
O imports Of ......... ..........,.,.,. ... Lance eee eececerceees 
do o by United Kingdom 0 . eue essences 491 
do production 0f........,. .,.............. Le bee eeeeee es 406-7 
Barrie, municipal statistics of........................................ 1282 
do protection from fire at... .. ......... ...............,..... cae 1340 
Basket making ............ .... .................................... 298 
Bays of Canada. ... ............... ..............,................ 56 
Beans, production Of ...,....... osseuses sseccee 406-7 
Beef, export of. ..... ...... Leen ences corses. sos 441-2, 446-7, 467-8, 483 
Beekeepers’ supplies. ........................., .. .. .... ......... 304 
Beer, consumption of...... .......... ........................... .... 806, 809-10 
Bees wax refining wee eee cece eee tees e eens eee nee trees ences 297 
Beet sugar.... ................. ..... .... 0... cesser. bp cceeene 484-5 
Behring § Sea question... ...... ee. eue. eee eee... 350 
Belgium, production of coalin ..... cence cere essreeesre scene 626 
Be ville: municipal statistics of... ... .. .........,...,....... ..... 1282 
do protection from fire at....... ...... .......... ............ 1340 
Bell foundries. ................... ... .............. ss. 296 
Belt and hose factories. .......... ......................... . . 294 
Bicycle manufactures................ .... osseuses so... 296 
Bi iard 6 table factories................... tae tee eee ressesessses 304 
Bills, bank... ...... .. ............ .....................,,.. eee 816 et seq. 
Birth- pines ‘of the blind........ .. ....... see eee. 252 
do do deaf and dumb..... ................ ............ 246 
do do INSANO .............. eee esse. ve 235 
do people ................,.... Less + vessssoosesee 143-146 
Birth rate by Provinhes dose hee eee ete n tee eeseesees seat eeeeeeee 188 
do in Canada an and Australia...... accent cece wet e cette etceetes 187-190 
Births, census returns of.............. .. de sos cece eencetrees 187 
do  excess of, over deaths .........................,.............. 190 
do male and female. ........... Len nee ceases snresecseseneesees 187 
Bituminous coal (see coal). 
Blacking making..... .... ........................ ........... .... 304 
Blacksnithing. ....................... ..,.,.................. seneee 296 
Blanket making. .... . ....... ..... .............. .,. ........... 303 
Blind, in Canada ...... 2. cc ccc cect cence ec cette uses renee wees 250-256 
by conjugal condition... 2.0.00... cc cececececcece eesceueeens 251 
de by education............ .. ...... 4, ............ sc... wees 254 
do by nativity ....... .. ........ ......,.., esse 252 
do by occupation desroseesseneseseses as sen beeen vrorseoseree 255 
nnnenerese vues cee cece eee es sonsssveseer eee 250, 251 
Blind, sash and door factories.......... sonne ewan ee Lenssesee 
Block-making ensure cece vrsseues © ce snnecresessesseenscessesess 301 
Boards of Trade, annual meetings of.....................,........ .. 307-343 
Buerd of Trade, Fredericton, annual meeting......................... 847 
do Halifax, do ters cece ccccccecaccces 344 
do Mitchell do __...................... 345 
do Montreal, de elec cecceceucceaeceee 337 
do do Chamber of Commerce, annual meeting..... 338 
do Peterborough, annual mesting........... .......... 348 
do Three Rivers Go  ...... le secceteceee ve. 346 
do Toronto do __............ .......... 339 
do Victoria, B.C do _..................... 840 
do . Winnipeg do  __........ . . .......... 841 
do do Grain and Produce Exchange, annual meeting. 842 


Woodstock, annual meeting....... ..... ............ 347 
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Boiler compound Works................... cnn teen ee eeee teen cesse pal 
Balt and Mut works. 0. cc ccc cnet e ence ee rece eee eeeceuneesens 296 
Bone and horn works....................... ses ss. 2% 
do crushing mills.................. ........... eee e eee eee secs 296 
Bond, imports of foreign "goods i °c 800 
do transport in........... ................... Done cece ee secoue 1004- 1090 
Bonded warehouses, articles remaining in .. ........... ..... Deere 751 
Bonus to agricultural settlers........ ...... ... .................... 87 
Books and stationery......... .................... ..... Lea ceeee eens 285 
Bookbinding................................... ss... 235 
Boot and shoemakers................................................. 294 
Boundaries of Canada.......... .........,...........,. . ........ 45 
Bounty fo jor | OS cence nec e cnc cece ce cee esse seems 528, 511 
do on pig iroN.............. su. s.sssesessesssessnessnesmeseee 701-2, 631 
Bowell, “Fone Mackenzie, Minister of Trade and Commerce— Mission 
to Australia................,.............u40ie cece reneeaece ae 359 
Bowmanville, municipal statistics of .................................. 1282 
do tection from fire at............................ ..... 1340 
Boyd, Hon. John, necrology...... .... ..... .......... . ........ 364 
Bradstreet’s list of failures............. .......... Les esse. 862 to 870, 872, 875 
Braid and elastic works .. . ................. .... Des venons 303 
Branch experimental farms.. ... ............................ ....... 500-1, 504-5 
Brandon experimental farm................... ...................... 500 
do municipal statistics of ........ pe ee ee nne ceeeee teens ose 1282 
do protection from fires at.................. .... .......... ... 1340 
Brantford, municipal statistics of............................ ......... 1282 
do protection from fire at.............. . .. .................. 1349 
Brass fitting works ........... ............ Lésseseresessssese « ce. 296 
Breadstuffs, imports and À exports 0f..........,... . Dessssses vooosses 400-1 
Brewers and maltsters .... .... .............................. Less 288 
Brick and stone.... ..... .... ......................,.......... . 302 
Bricks, production Of. cece ec ceccecccretcecsceeeveseesereeeeens 588 
British America Fire Insurance Co................................. oe pbs ag 
British Columbia, area of.. .... ........ .............,...... Lesesee 50 
do do forest and woodland in..................... . 121 
do assumption of debt of....... ... ............ …. . 99, 1346-7 
do asylum for insane in................................ 1480 
do : birthplaces of people of. .... ..... ................ 144-5 
do charitable institutions in..... .. . .......... wees 1482 
do churchesin..................... ........ Leu. se. 1376 
do coal mines of............ ............ ............ 602-9, 612-16 
do coasting trade of................... . ...... ...... 1090-91 
do constitution of...... ......... .... .............. 27 et seq. 
do convictions in . Loue nues cece e ee eeeneee as 1447 
do cut from forests Of. cee cece cs cccececceccccccceecens 119 
do dairying in... ..................,................. 519 
do defective classes in.... ........ ......... ........ 1-356 
do density of population in... ..... .................. 148 
do divorces | + essor veus. 1501 
do drunkenness in.................................... 1407 
do dwellings in....................................... 
do early history of.. . .......... ................... 2-5 
do educational statistics in ........................ 211-26, 1431-26 
do experimental farms in........... eee e eee sus. 500 
do failures in...... Lecce ee ene saceescceeeercoes bosse 861-62 
do farmersin............ .. ................ sus. > fl 
do fisheries of .....................,..... ............ b41 
do do value of boats, nets, &c., 1883-98......... 512 
do fishermen in............. ...... ........ ......... 
do forest area leased in............................ coe 118 
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British Columbia, forest pro lucts of.............,............,...,.... 107-8 
do gold in..... CRETE TES EEE TEL IEEE ces oo tke eee ee oe 649-53 
do in crops | ms coronosoouuse 406-8 
do BY IN... soso eenesssssesee ce 409-10 
do imports of coal by................ . ............... 623 
do do live stock by....... ..............,.,... 426 
do Indian statistics of........ ..........,............. 1507, 10, 13 
do uvenile crin:i 1 sons coroscsses …. 1458 
do d regulations in.... . ..... ......,. .. ........ 95 
do islatures since Confederation............. ....., 41 
do lighthouses, &c.. in........ . .... ................ 1033-40 
do list of Lieutenant-Governors of......... Lesenssseres 41 
do live stock in............ ......... ............... 415-20 
do mMINErBIN.....................,,................... 279 
do mining districts of................ ................ 593 
do municipal system in. .. ...... ................... 29 
do names of executive council of. .... . .. ........... 41 
do do _ legislative assembly of...... ............. 41 
do occupations in. ..................... eee eee see. 271-80 
do physical features of............................,... 61 
do potatoes in........ ... ..... .................... 409 
do proportion of sexes in.... ..... . . Less cece eee eee 140-41 
do public debts of .................... ......,....... 1279 
do railway belt in............ .................,... 74, 89 
do rain and snowfall in ................ceecccecce.ee 68 
do receipts from forests of................ ............ 120 

do regis tonnage of.......... .... .... .... .... 
do religious denominations in ...................... 204-10, 1876-7 7 

do revenue anc expenditure of.. cence cece eseeees 121 

do savings banks in .................................. 884-90, 894 
do schools in........ .... ....................... 1421-26 
do Shipping in. ...................... ....... ...... 1074 
do statistics of population in................ .. .. 133-78 
do subsidy paid to.........................,.......... 29, 1202 

do temperature of .......... ... ........ . .... ..,. 
do vital statistics of................................... 133-78 
do wheat cropsin............................... ..... 879 
British Empire Life Insurance Co.................................... 1330 
British North America Act........... ......................... cen 6 et seq 
do bank of........... .... .....,,............... 821, 851-52 

do discovery of... .............. ..,. ... ..... 

British possessions, area of......... ... .. ................... ...... 46 
do excess of exports or imports in .................... 789 
do exports from United Kingdom to .... .... ....... 796 
do do of minerals to............................ 591 
do do to Urited Kingdom from............. .... 795 
do imports and exports of..... .................... we 786-7 

do do from United Kingdom and foreign countries 
into..................... cs... so 797 
do do into............ . ..................... 793 
do do into United Kingdom from................ 794 
do public debt in............... ..................... 1264-6 
do TAUWAYS IN .. .... .... ............. os. 941-2 
do revenue and expenditure in........................ . 1219-20 
do shipping in................. ... . .... issues 1094 
do taxation in...... .. _............................ 1235 
do trade of.......................................... 788-9 
do trade of Canada with.......... .... ........ .... 704 
do do with United States wee eeee ous Less 792 
Brockville, municipal statistics..... ... . ..................,.,...... 1282 
Bronze monument works...... . .. ........................... ae ee 304 
Brush and broom making...........,... .................. pees ose 297 


59} 
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Buckingham, municipal statistics of.................. ........ . . . 
do protection from fire at. ........... ......... ........... 1340 
Buckwheat, production of..................... ... .......,... ...... 406 
Building stone....................... ..........., cere nate eeceeeeee 561, 588, 698 
do societies .. . ....  ...... dsssssessercossesesesessresesessee 895-904 
do do particulars 6) ss eue soso. 900-1 
Bullion, imports and exports of. wee e cere cee enes eue ee mecs eee 106 
lary insurance. ......... noue one ee + perverse ose 1329 
Burlingvon Bay Canal........................ ........ ....... Lou oe 
Bushels, weight of...........................,......,.. , .. ...,.... 
Butter, UXPOTtS Of......... ..............,..........4... 471, 483, 487, 489, ‘ss 
imports 0 ne nues oo cae e eee ete eee eee ee cee ee ete cures 488 
do by United Kingdom of........ .......... ............ 491 
do making dose one we ence cen eet w ence scene en te sence essences eee 509, 319 
do prizes gt Chicago for............. .. eee vue + verse sec 357, 520 
Button factories. ............................... sos ee corses 303 
CABINET and. furniture making .................................... 292 
do ministers. ....... cee eee teen cece cece ste ceeas 22, 30, 38 
Cable telegraph lines (See Telegsaphs). 
Cabot, John and Sebastian, discoveries of................ ........ ... 1, 374 
Caledonian Fire Insurance Co............................ Lee eweseeee } 
Calgary, municipal statistics of................ .. .......... ........ 122 
o protection from fire at.. ... ........... . ena sonsersesess 1340 
do temperature and precipitation at..... .............. ...... 69 
do and Edmonton Land Co. ... ............. ,.........,...... 84, 101 
Canada, administration of..................... Lors Lessoses sons 30 
Canada and Australia. .......... ........ ................... ....... 358 
do area and quantity of pine in................................... 12 
do do in crop and pasture in................ Le ses cee ee se. 376 
do do leased to lumbermen in. cece ek corses. 118 
do do of..... ... ...... ... .......... ........ 4 cee 45, 48 
do do of forest and woodland i IN... . .. Less eee ween eset en eens 121 
do asylums for insane in...... .. Dessensese sense sorsseresessee 1480 
do  birth places of the people 0) ... se. ce. 144 
do births and deaths in.. . ... .. .. .. ............ .,....... 179-190 
do boundaries of.... ... ......... ......... nes 45 
do business failures in................. .......... ......:..... 961-3 
do canals of......... .. ...............,........................ 977 et seq 
do causes of death in. ... ............. ......... .............. -a8 
do charitable institutions of ... . ............... . ............ 1482 
do churches in ... ..................................... teeanes 1376 
do climateof ....................... sos. 58, 62-72 
do coal areas of...... ..... ...... .... .... _.......,..... -- 549 et srq. 
Go coast o0f.... .... .... ......... cece eet 4. sers. 
do comparative dimensions of................. .................. 49 
do confederation of....... .. ..... ....... Dogue tue soso $3 
do constituencies of............................ .... ............ 0 
do constitution of.......... Less cece knee eee en ween ates ee eeees 6-33 
do consumption of coal in.................. .... ...... ..... os Nd 
do o wheat in..... . ... ne. tee à presses 392 
do cropsof... .. . .. . ...........,.... ...., ............. esas 379-413 
do cut from foreets of...................................... 119 
do discovery of......... .... ..........., se esssossssee 1 et eeq. 
do dual lan D2 crosses vsscosesssensrsesesessse 10 
do educational statistics of......... _.................... .... 211 26 
do exports from fisheries of....................................... 545 
do exports of live stock of.............................  .. .... 893-3 
do events in the history of...... ... ee sus 1 to 5, 307 to BS 
do failures, business, in............................... .......... 8611 
do fisheries of.......................... .... Lessons .. . Get se. 
do foreign, bornin...... ........................ eee nee e eee eees 144-5 
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Canads forest products 0 uses courses sense secousses. 107-8 
forests of........ .. ... so... Lecce Lesnonsessosese vus. 58, 103-131 
$0 Governor General of.................... ......... Leeeeeeecene 12 
- do Governors General, list of...... ....... EEE EEE EEE 34 
do High Commissioner for.............,......................... 42 
do High missioners, list of previous............. ............ 42 
do Indian population of.............................,............ 1507-13 
do imports and exports of bread stuffs of ......................... 400-403 
do do statistics Of............. .... ....... .. ,. 700 et seq. 
do industrial establishments in... .. .... .. .. ................ 282-306 
do insanein............. ............sessssteesesesssecssesee 227-244 
do ielands of .. ............ ..... .. ........ ... ... ..... 
do jurisdiction of................ ............................. 
do lakes af..... ... .... .. ...............,.................. 51-3 
do latitude and elevation of principal places in................... 
do  Lieutenant-Governors of provinces of ........................ 
do Life Insurance Co.. .........................,.........:..1318, 1821, 1390 
do live stock im... 1. ..................................,....... 415-421 
do members to population of . ................................. 26 
do militia of ................................................... 1341-1359 
do Merchants Bank 0f.......................................... 318, ~51-2 
Go mineralsin........... .........4,. ces cece eect c ence scneees 60, 699 
do Ministers of, since confederation ............................. 
Go mountains of...... .........,... ............................ 51-54 
do names of members of Commons of ............................ 
do do mate vf........... .................., 
do native bornin.........................,.................... 144-5 
do natural resources of......... Lace cence eee e ses 103 
do occupations in................... ........................... 261-280 
do origin of name 0f.....,...................................... 44 
do Parliament of............................................... 14 et seq. 
do percentage of forest and woodland in ..... ................... 121 
do ermanent Loan and Building Society seen srrreesseeseee 325 
do physical features of............... . ..................... 51, 59, 60 
do population of. ... ..........................,............. 133-17 
do Ipitation in 6... cee cece teen teeter tere eee 66, 68, 69 
do rivy Councillors of......................................... 35 
do production of coal in...............................,......... 626 
do pro portion of sexes in........................................ 140 
do rovince of (now Ontario and Quebec)........................ 1, 3, 5, 25 
do = railways of..............,.. .. . .......................... 906 et seq. 
do rain and snow fall in ......................,................. 66, 68-69 
do receipts from forests nf........................,.............. 120 
do  religious denominations in .............................. ..204-210, 1368-79 
do revenue of ............................. Lenten ee caeeeeeeeeeee 1199 et seq. 
do rivera of ........ . ............. .......................... 55 
do savings banks in............ ..... .......................... 892-3 
do semi-independence of ....................................... 6 
do shipping of..... ................................... Lt aweenee 1032 et seq. 
do short history of................................... .......... lto 5 
do snow and rain fall in......................................... 66, 68, 69 
do  telegraph lines of.............................. . . ......... 1159 et seq. 
do Temperance Act ..................... ......... ............ 1490-4 
do temperature of .............................................. 63-69 
do  timber trees of .............................. ......,....... 124 
do trade of............. .. . ....................... ......... 700 et seq. 
do Union Bank of...................... .....,................ 851-2 
do Upper and L and Lower, division of...... .................. ,... 1 
dnneeeresereeeseseneeese tebe eeneeeeeeeneaee 851 
Canniian Pacific Rail. (See Railways. ) 
do do land lations of ....................... 97 
do do do sales of ........................ .... 84 
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Canadian Pacific Railway, subsidies to .... .......... eee e et anees wees 
Canal, Baie Verte .............................................4..... 1001 
do ‘Burlington Bay.......................................,,,... 984 
do Chambly ...................................,.............. oe 983, 1001 
do Erie.......................................4..... ue 9% 
do Lachine................ ............... ... . .............. 1001 
do Lake St. Peters............... ............................... 
do Manchester Ship ............................................. 352 
do Murray ....... ................................ eens 0 teeeee 987 
do Ottawa........ Loue cece ee cece eee eee sms esse ses esse 982, 1001 
do Ridenu................. .........................,,.4...... 982, 1001 
do St. Peters.......................................,.......... 985, 1001 
do Sault Ste. Marie...................,........ ................. 977-8, 1001 
do Suez................, cee tet secs sense sure 958 
do Trent Valley ........................................ Vos 1 
do Welland.................................................. 979-80, 996, 1001 
Canals, depth of ......... .. ......... ............ ............ cee 989 
do expenditure OM... oooress  nouee noressesseseuene 1001 
do forest products carried on ......... ............ ............. 117 
do  freight on .. ..................,.... ......... ............ 1000 
do government ex nditure OD................ eee cceuee 968 
do grain passing through Welland and St. Lawrence. ............. 999 
do revenue from ...............,... .................. as cesser 990, 1003 
do St. Lawrence .... . .. ..... ..... ............. .......... 974-5, 1001 
do do distances by .... ...............,.... .......... f 
do traffic through, 1887-1892....... .... .... .............. ... 991-2 
do tollson.................. .................. . .............. 995 
do United States freights through ........ ........ Lecce cee 999, 1002 
Candle and soap works ................... ........,.. ............,. 297 
Cape Breton, discovery of..............., .. ........... ..... RE 1 
do early history of ................ ...............,....... 2 
do railway. See Government Railways.) 
Cape of Good Hope, copper in ..... ......................... ....... 665 
do ‘CTOPS Of....... ............. ses sessscee 414 
do forests of.......... ..., . ...... Lee cee eeeeeeee 130 
do imports and exports of...... ..........,.... -... + 786-7, 789 
do live stock in........ ...... , .. ..........,..... 421 
do postal matters in....... ............... cesser 1158 
do public debt of.. . ....... ... ... ..... ........ 1264, 1278 
do railways of............... ........... Los + ou. 925, 927, 941 
do revenue and expenditure of.. .... ............... 1219 
do shipping of... ............ ......... .... .... 1094, 1196 
do taxation in..... ............, ... ... ... cone. 1236 
do telegraph lines of ... ........... dose ensure 1170 
Cape Race Lighthouse ..... .... ........ .. .......... eases cesse 1043 
Capital account, payments on ... . .... ...... ......,............... 1210-1 
o invested 1n industries.............. ..........,............... 282-306 
do of the Dominion ......................... .............,... . 10 
Carding and fulling mills............ ...........................,.... 308 
Carpentering. . ................., .............,.................. 298 
Carpet making.............................. ......., , ceteseneveeen 303 
Carriage and wagon making............ ...........,................ 286 
do tops making .... ... ..... .... ... ...... cues ..... .... 236 
Cartier, Jacques, discoveries by.. .. eee cece ee eee eee eee te teeeee 1, # 
do Sir Geo. E., first Minister of Militia..............+.-. 0-0 ee. 1348 
Carving and gilding wake eee nee vor vorcoererese eee sucres tence 298 
Casket and coffin making....... ..................................... 23 
Cattle. (See also live stock.) 
do exports of............... ........... .. 427-435, 438, 460, 483-4, 487, 489, 493 
do imported by United Kingdom...... ........................... 491 
do of 488 
434 


tes eee es ss sue ess ese ete + se 
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Cattle, prizes at Chicago for............... ..... ............... wee 357 
do quarantine of .... .......... . ... ... ................... . 494 
do scheduling of ............................ ................... . 492 
Causes of death...... ................. . .. ........... ..... 4. 191-203 
Celluloid goods works............ ................................... 304 
Cement mills.......... ... ...............,.....s.e.ssssssssss 291 
Census of ages, 1891, 1881............................................ 162-178 
do agricultural produce, 189L......... ...... .. ............. 378-410 
do agriculture .... ..... ........ ..,. ........ ............. 376 et seq. 
do birthplaces, 1891, 1881.. .. . ....... ...................... 143-146 
do - capital invested in industries, 1891.... ..................... 282-306 
do causes of death, 1891..... .... . ..... ........ .. ...... 191-208 
do conjugal condition, 1891, 1881.................... ......... 150-160 
do deaths and births, 1891, 1881........ ...................... 179-190 
do defective classes, 1891, 1881, 1871..... ..................... 227-256 
do dwellings, 1891, 1881.... ..... . ........... ..... ........ 257-263 
do education, 1891, 1881, 1871............. ... ......... 211-226, 1380 et 
do forest products, 1891, 1881, 1871... . .......... . . ...... 107- 
do  French.s ng population, 18 1891, 1881 ne 147 
do industrial establishments, 1891.........  ................. 282-306 
do live stock. 1891.......................... .... ............ 415-420 
do  Newfoundland....... ee eeeeees a eeee ae Lénssessoroue ces 371 
do oceupations, 1891 . weer ee ee © eee + use ee 264 281 
do population, 1891, 1881, 1871.................. Lerrsssssssesse 133-144 
do religions, 1891, 1881, 187L........... ésesssssse oe 204 to 210, 1368 to 1379 
do sexes, 1891, 1, 1881... ire eee 140, 142 
Central Canada Loan and Savings Co. ...............,..., . ....... $22 
do Experimental Farm .............. ........................... 500-503 
Cereal crops .... ...... .. ........ ................................. 406-408 
Certificates of masters and mates....... ...... ....................... 1048 
Chambly Canal.... .. ........................... ...... 44. 983, 1001 
hainplain, ct ee settlement by. .... .... .. .. .... eae cceuaseee + 1 
Chanda elier making .. ......... ... eee ee corcrssenesesesee vues 295 
burning .. .. ....................... ......... eens eanees 298 
Charte institutions. .........,..............4..... secs 1482-1484 
Charlottetown, latitude, longitude and elevation of ........... ....... 65 
do municipal statistics of........................... .. .. 1282 
do population of ............ ... ... ......., ........... 136 
do Precipitation at..... ................ , ............ . 66, 69 
do rain and snowfall at .. . .. ... ........ ....... ee 66, 69 
do seat of government of | Prines Edward Island ........... 41 
do temperature Of ... . .... .. ....... .... ........... 65, 66, 69 
Cbatham, municipal statistics Of ce ccceccecccccs eeeteueen wus eee 1282 
do protection from fireat..... . ................ ...... ....... 1340 
Chattel mortgages ...... .......... ................, .. . .......... 904 
Cheese box making ............ énrssses soeurs œsssesss cos 298 
do exportsof................... ... sosesss + ve ee 451, 472, 483, 487, 489, 493 
do  factories...................... ............................... 291, 607-521 
do imports b by United Kingdom................. .... ........... 491 
do do of............... ..... .. coseresnensssree sors oe 488 
do price sof TR SE 957 ton 
prizes at Chicago for.................. ....................... , 
Chemicdl establishments..................... .............,... ..... 9357 287 
icago exposition see cette wee eee tote sus. eae e eee cence , 
Chicory kïilns............ .... ......... ccc cease à ceeeeeccceeseeeees 
dren, deaths of .............................,. .,....... .. .... 183, 188-9 
o education of...... .......... ............ .......... ...... 21 
China, decorating.................. .... .........,. ...... ......... 302 
do imports and exports of......................................... 790 
do trade with Canada..... ...................... Loos sosssssessee 704-5, 715 
Chinese in Canada......... . ....................................... 144 
Church buildings ........... ........................,.......,. oc... 1869-1376 
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Canadian Pacific Railway, subsidies to .... .......................... 
Canal, Baie Verte ................................................... 1001 

o “Burlington Bay.............................................. 
do Chambly ..............................,....,..........4... os 983, 1001 

do ot eneeeemesesneses eee sessesesree Losresree 
do Lachine................ ............... ... messes 1061 
do Lake St. Peters............................................... 981 
do Manchester Ship ............................................. 352 
do Murray ....... ................................ Less + see 987 
do Ottawa........ Lans sense screens creer 982, 1001 
do Rideau................. ..................................... 982, 1001 
do St. Peters ..........................,..,........4..ue 985, 1001 
do Sault Ste. Marie...... Lecce cca twee cece ences teen eenceeesneees 977-8, 1001 
do Suez... ccc cece cee eee e reese eetecenenee a cen eeeee 978 
do Trent Valley ........................................ voor 986, 1001 
do Welland................................................ 979-80, 996, 1001 
Canals, depth of......... .. ......... ............ ........4... wees 989 
do expenditure on............ ....... ..... ................ 1001 
do forest products carried on ......... ............ ............. 117 
do  freighton .. ..... cece cece en ee à eo wee e neces sosscoresesee 1000 
do government expenditure on................................... 988 
do grain passing through Welland and St. Lawrence. ............. 999 
do revenue from ................... ................4, ss... 990, 1008 
do St. Lawrence ...... .. ..... ..... .... penne eee cece canoes 974-5, 1001 
do do distances by .... .................... .......... 975 
do traffic through, 1887-1892....... .... .... .............. ... 991-2 
do tollson.................. dace e eee rore ee a nen e ee eeeseees 995 
o United States freights through ........ ........ Lev eeeee eee 999, 1002 
Candle and soap works ................... ...... .... .............. 2% 
Cape Breton, discovery of..............., .. ........... ............ 1 
do early history of ................ ....................... 2 

do railway. See Government Railways.) 
Cape of Good Hope, copper in ..... ....................,.... ....... 665 
do ‘CrOpS Of ....... .......,........... sosie 414 
do forests of.......... .... . esse Lees wee wens mene 130 
do imports and exports of...... .................. . 186-7, 789 
do live stock in........ ...... . .. ................ 421 
do postal matters in....... Lersssereeees doccsosese 1158 
do public debt of.. . ....... ... ... ....,. ........ 1264, 1278 
do railways of............... ........... ne . teens 925, 927, 941 
do revenue and expenditure of. .... ............... 1219 
do shipping of... ............. ......... .... .... 1004, 196 
do taxation in..... ............. ... ... ... wee. 1236 
do __ telegraph lines of ... ........... nue eus. 1170 
Cape Race Lighthouse ..... .... ........ .. .......... nusses sos 1042 
Capital account, payments on ... . .... ...... .... a cenereccceneeses 1210-1 
O invested im industries.............. ......,................... 282-306 
do of the Dominion ......................... ................. . 10 
Carding and fulling mills............ ........................,....... 308 
Carpentering. . .........,........ ......................,........ 298 
Carpet making...........................,., ue essences 303 
Carriage and wagon making............ ................ ss... 286 
do tops making .... ... ..... .... ... ...,.. .... ..... .... 236 
Cartier, Jacques, discoveries by.. .. ...................... .. ...... 1, 44 
do Sir . E., first Minister of Militin.......................... 1343 
Carving and gilding....... Dose cece weer e ween nee vue eaten eee eee 298 
Casket and coffin making....... ..................................... 398 
Cattle. (See also live stock.) 

do exports of...... seen nee teeeee eee os 427-495, 438, 460, 483-4, 487, 489, 493 
do imported by United Kingdom...... .......................,... 491 
do imports of...... . Lee sueur Lésresseees eens cee vos 458 
do ports to which shipped.......... . ..................,... ..... 434 
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Cattle, prizes at Chicago for. 
do ‘quarantine of . 
do scheduling of 

Causes of death...... 




















Suis cen 1891. 
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oven] 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, subsidies to .... .......... ...........,... 1206 
Canal, Baie Verte ................................................... 1001 
do ‘Burlington Bay.......................................... 984 
do Chambly ..........................................,...... of 983, 1001 
do > o (: ss. ss 995 
do Lachine ................ Lecce cee eeeeecee eee cee tence eens 1001 
do Lake St. Peters...........................................,... 981 
do Manchester Ship ............................................. 352 
do Murray ....... ..............,.......,........, ween 6 neces 987 
do Ottawa........ Loue cece seen eme eneeesesesesessesessssesee 982, 1001 
do Rideau................. ..................................... 982, 1001 
do St. Peters ...........................................4........ 985, 1001 
do Sault Ste. Marie......:..................... ................. 977-8, 1001 

do Bonnes mener essences. 1 

do Trent Valley ................................................ 986, 1 
do Welland................................................. 979-80, 995, 1001 
Canals, depth of......... .. ......... ............ ..........., eee 989 
do expenditure on............ ....... ..... ............... 1001 
do forest products carried on ......... ........ cure snsssseeosse 117 
do  freighton.. ..................,.... ......... ............ 1000 
do government expenditure on................................... 988 
do grain passing through Welland and St. Lawrence.............. 999 
do revenue from ................... .................. as Less 1008 
do St. Lawrence ...... .. ..... ..... .... sonores rene 974-5, 1001 
do do distances by .... .................... .......... 975 
do ___ traffic through, 1887-1892....... .... .... .............. ... 991-2 
do tollson.................. ............,. ..... .............. 995 
do United States freights ikrough cece ee messes Lev eceee ee 999, 1002 
Candle and soap works ................... ...... .... .............. 295 
Cape Breton, discovery of................ .. ........... ........,... 1 
do early history of ................ ....................... 2 
do railway. See Government Railways.) 

Cape of Good Hope, copper in ..... ......................... ....... 665 
do CYOPS Of....... .....................s..s.scsse 414 
do forests of.......... .... . Less Nee cee e ee venece 190 
do imports and exports of...... .................. . 186-7, 78 

do live stock in........ ...... . .. ................ J 
do postal matters in....... ......................... 1158 
do public debt of.. . . ..... ... ... ..... ........ 1964, 1278 
do railways of............... ........... Les et ve. 925, 927, 941 
do revenue and expenditure of.. .... ............... 1219 
do shipping of... .. eee eee e ees cee e eens ve .... 1004, 1096 
do taxation in..... ............. . Le nee ses ou. 1256 
telegraph lines of ... ........... ose ose. 1170 
Cape Rave Lighthouse..... .... ........ .. ................ seveees 1042 
Capital account, payments on ... . .... ...... ...................... 1210-1 
o invested in industries. ....... ..... sieur. eee... 282-306 
do of the Domimion ......................... ................. . 10 
Carding and fulling mills............ ................................ 308 
Carpentering. . .................. ...........................,.... 298 
Carpet sand sons Bagg UU cit corse peo 

arriage and wagon making............ ........................sse. 

do making pese eee wees eee. de ones sos veus une 236 
Cartier, Je ques, discoveries A 1, #4 
do Sir Geo. E., first Minister of Militia................e..e..c... 1343 
Carving and Zilding enseenesesse voue vescossssess es cee beeen tween 298 
Casket and coffin making....... ..................................... 298 


Cattle. (See also live stock.) 
do exports of............... ,.......... .. 427-435, 438, 460, 483-4, 487, 489, 5 
do imported by United à Kingdom 
do imports of.. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
Cattle, prizes at Chicago for............... ..... ............... aes 357 
do quarantine of .... .......... , ... ... ................... . 494 
do scheduling of ............................ ............,....... 492 
Causes of denth...... ................, ace wate eet doses vec 191- 203 
Celluloid goods works................................................ 304 
Cement mills.......... ............................................. 291 
Census of ages, 1891, 1881....................... Lenenesessssesrsorsee 162-178 
do agricultural produce, 1891......... ...... .. ............. 378-410 
do agriculture .... ..... ........ .... ........ ............. 376 et seq. 
do birthplaces, 1891, 1881.. .. . ....... ...................... 143-146 
do - capital invested in industries, 1891.... ..................... 282-306 
do causes of death, 1891..... .... . ..... ...,.... .. ...... 191-203 
do conjugal condition, 1891, 1881 .................... ......... 150-160 
do  deaths and births, nn 1881........ ,..................... 179-190 
do defective classes, 1891, 1881, 1871..... .............,........ 227-256 
do dwellings, 1891, 1881 vos te eee à cesser ence en secs 257-263 
do education, 1891, 1881, 1871............. ... .......…. 211-226, 1380 et seq. 
do forest products, 1891, 1881, 1871... . .......... . . ...... 107- 
do  French.s ng pulation, 1891, oT: :) ce. 147 
do  industri tab ments, 1891. ....... ................. 282-306 
do live stock. “189 Lace e cece eee e cence eet et ees bene voor 415-420 
do Newfoundland. cesse Loseoreres uses ce cece eee e eens vue 871 
do occupations, 1891 . does nu ne à eee à re se 264- 281 
do po tion, 1891, 1881, 51:15 eee eeaeeeenece 133-144 
do religions, 1891, 1881, 1871........... eee eee eee oe 204 to 210, 1368 to 1379 9 
do sexes, 1891, 1881... sure ie ee re rene se rereeceeeees 140, 142 
Central Canada Loan and Savings Co. .................... sors 322 
do Experimental Farm .............. ........................... 500-503 
Cereal crops .... ...... .. . ...... ................. ses. 406-408 
Certificates of masters and mates....... ...... ....................... 1048 
Chambly Canal.... . . ........................... ...... ......... 988, 1001 
Chanplain, first settlement by. .... .... .. .. .... Losssssererse cee 1 
Chandelier making .. .. ...... ... eee eee Face ee eens ebeeeee ose 295 
Charooal burning .. .. ....................... ......,.. ............ 298 
Charitable institutions. ............................................... 1482-1484 
Charlottetown, latitude, longitude and elevation of ........... ....... 
do municipal statistics of........................... .. .. 1282 
do population of ............ ... ... ......., ........... 136 
do precipitation at .... ................ . ............ . 66, 69 
do rain and snowfall at .. . .. ... ........ ....... sees 66, 69 
do seat of government of ‘Prince Edward Island ........... 41 
do temperature of ... . .... .. ....... .... ........... 65, 66, 69 
Chatham, municipal statistics of... done che ecee ccc en eee euceeeees tne Lees 1282 
do protection from fireat..... ................ ...... Lesssr.e 1340 
Chattel mortgages ...... .......... ...............,. .. . .......... 904 
Cheese box making ... ........,........,............. ........ se. 298 
exports of............. ences ccete teens oo see ee 451, 472, 483, pot 489, 493 
do factories. . DU: cd Kingdon 291, bo7-521 
oO imports nl ingdom consonnes ces osseuse 
do ov wee cece ee eee cere e ete eee e ene eeretens wee 488 
do price sof ve ceed à + à ween eee eee e neta eee ee ese eeeeceeeees 507-8 
do prizes at Chicago for.................. . ..................... 357, 520 
Chemical establishments..................... ................. ..... 287 
Chicago exposition... .............. ..... ......... ............... 357, 520 
Chicory kilns............ .... ................. , .................. 
Children, deaths of .. ..........................,. ......... ee tees 183, 188-9 
do education of...... .......... ............ .......... ...... 218-224 
China, decorating.................. ..., .......,... ...... ......... 302 
do imports and exports of......................................... 790 
do trade with Canada..... ...................... cee ............ 704-5, 715 
Chinese in Canada......... . ....................................... 144 
Church buildings ........... ................,.,................ eeees 1369-1376 
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Church of England ....... .......... ........... Leseresrsessses 204-210, 1870-1877 
Chocolate making..... ... .. ..... . ....... . ............. Lee. 283 
Cider making... ............ .... ................... Dose ce cae 238 
Cigar box making weenie eee vers cee cece eee e een r eset neaee 298 
factories.... ....... pass munie tonne cee cece nace escesesesecess 288 
Cigars, consumption of. ... ...... ....... .................... .... 807-81.) 
Circulation of notes...................,.... Lens Lecce ncceees cos. 835- 810 
Cities and towns, assessments of............ .... ........... ........ 1282 
debts of ... ................ or Lac eneecceees 1282 
do exemption from taxation in........................ 1282 
do fire rotection 1 in (see also ‘‘ municipal statistics ” next 
ess ous sonne mess bee ccc enc cencenssesens 1331, 1340 
do municipal statistics, and fire protection of .... .. ... 1331, 1340 
do herst, N.S.. .... .......... 1282, 1340 
do Arnprior, Ont...... . ... ..... 1282, 1340 
do do Barrie, Ont........ ............. 1282, 1340 
do do Belleville, Ont......... .......... 1282 
do do Bowmanville, Ont............. .. 1282, 1340 
do do Brandon, Man...... .... ........ 1282, 1340 
do do Brantford, Ont.......... ....,... 1282, 1340 
do do Brockville, Ont... ...... ....... 1 
do do Buckingham, Que................ 1282, 1340 
do do > N.W.T.. .... .......... 1282, 1240 
do do Charlottetown, P.E.L............ 
do do Chatham, Ont.................... 1282, 1340 
do do Clinton, Ont..... .. ............ 
do do Cobourg, Ont... ..... .......... 1282, 1340 
do do Collingwood, Ont ......... ... .. 1282, 1310 
do do rnwall, Ont.................... 1282, 1340 
do do Côte St. Antoine, Que........ ... 1282, 1340 
do do Côte St. Louis, Que............... 1332 
do do Dartmouth, N.S.... ....... ..... 1282, 1340 
do do en, Ont .......:117,1 . 1282, 1340 
do do Dundas, Ont........ ............ 1 
do do Farnham, Que... ..... ....... .... 1282, 1340 
do do Forest, Ont................,..... 1282, 1340 
do do raser ville, Que.................. 1282, 1340 
do do Galt, Ont....................... 1282, 1340 
do do Goderich, Ont.................... 1282, 1340 
do do Hee RE Ont. eee enee veus sus 1282, 1340 
do do N.S..................... 1282, 1340 
do do Hamilton, Ont..... ....... .... 1282, 1340 
do do . ull, Que. ...................,... 1282, 1340 
do do Joliette, Que .... ............... 1282, 1340 
do do Kentville, NS. ...... Lee so 1282 
do do Kincardine, Ont.......... ....... 1282, 1340 
do do Kingston, Ont... 1282, 1340 
do do Que .................... 1262, 1340 
do do Lauzon, Que.. .. ............... 1282, 1340 
do do . . Lévis, Que......... .. .... ..... 1232 
do do Lindsay, Ont . sos os 1282, 1340 
do do Liverpool, N. CRT 1340 
do do London, Ont... ................. 1340 
do do Longueuil, Que........ ... eee 1282, 1340 
do do Lunenbu .S.................. 1282, 1340 
do do Midland, Int... sees, 1340 
do do Moncton, N B poumons ve oe 1310 
do do Montreal, Que...... ...... ...... 
do do Mount Korent Ont............ …. 1282, 1940 
do do Napanee, Ont.................... 1282, 1340 
do do New Gleagow, NS............... 1282, 1340 
do do Newmarket, Ont................. 1282, 1340 
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City and towns, municipal Statistics, New Westminster, B.C........... 1282, 1340 
do Niagara Falls, Ont............... 1282, 1340 
do 4 North Sydney, N.S. . .... 1282, 1340 
do do Nicolet, Que....... . . ........ 1340 
do do Notro Dame de Grace, Que bev acees 1282 
do do Oshawa, Ont. .................... 1340 
do do Ottawa, Ont... ............... 1282, 1340 
do do Palmerston, Ont. ............. . 1282, 1340 
do do Paris, Ont. . .. .......... .. . 1282, 1340 
do do Pembroke, Ont....... .. ........ 1282, 1340 
do do Penetanguishene, Ont....... .... 1340 
do do Peterborough, Ont ............... 1282, 1340 
do do Picton, Ont....... .............. 1282, 1340 
do do Port Hope, Ont......... ........ 1982, 1340 
do do Prescott, Ont... . ............. 1282, 1340 
do do Prince Albert, N.W. CE. soso ace 1282, 1340 
do « do Renfrew, Ont..... wees -eeee 1282, 1840 
do do Richmond, Que de sonore esse 1340 
do do Ridge town, Ont.................. 1282, 1340 
do do St. À ndrew’e, N.B..... ....... 1340 
do do St. Catharines, Ont .............. 1282 
do do Ste. Cunégonde, Que .... ........ 1282 
do do St Hyacinthe, Que. bce eeunceceees 1282 
do do St. Jérôme, Que.. .. ............ 1282, 1340 
do do St. John, N.B... ............. . 1282 
do do St. John's, Que... See ne eee sons 1282, 1340 
do do St. Stephen, N.B.. ....... ... . 1282 
do do Seaforth, Ont..... .............. 1282, 1340 
do do Sherbrooke, Que. ons css 1282 
do do Simcoe, Ont. ...... «eee. 1282, 1340 
do do Springhill, NS .....1... ........ 1282, 1340 
do do Stellarton, NS... .... .. ..... 1282, 1340 
do do Strathroy, Ont.. . ses. veee 1282, 1340 
do do Summerside, P. E. I.. .. see 1282, 1340 
do do Sydney, N.S. .. ........ .... 1282, 1340 
do do S dne ney Mines, N NS ....... ...... 1282 
do do Don eee cence eas 1282, 1340 
do do Tilsonbu , Ont... ...... .... 1282, 1340 
do do Toronto, Ont.......... ....... .. 1282, 1340 
do do Truro, N.S.......... ............ 1282, 1340 
do do Uxbridge, Ont. dense cece ween ees 1 
do do Valleyfield, Que................. 1282, 1340 
do do Vancouver, 1282 
do do ‘Welland, Ont © Leds ce deuecccers 1340 
do do West Toronto J unction, C Ont...... 1282, 1340 
do do Westville, N.S. .. wee 1340 
do do Whitby, Ont.... ....... ........ 1282, 1340 
do do Windsor, Ont.................... 1282, 1340 
do do Windsor, N.S...... .... ..... .. 1282 
do do Wingham, Ont. .... ..... ...... 1282, 1340 
do do Winnipeg, Man..... ........... 1282, 1340 
do do Woodstock, Ont....... .. .. . 1282, 1340 
Citizens’ Fire Insurance Co ..... ............. ... ........ ......... 1287 
City of London Fire Insurance Co.... ... ... . .................... 1287 
Civil Service of provinces ..... .................. .. ..... .. Less 
do superannuation for .... ..................... .......... 1269-75 
Classification of deaths.... = ......... des be ween eee couscous oe 191 
Clearing-houses. ........ ..... ..... .. .... ... ................. . 853-59 © 
o in London and Manchester. .  .......... ... Less 858 
do in principal cities of North America...... .... -....... 13775 
does cece eee e eee teeny keene e cee ee eee e estes eee neseeeees 7 
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Clinton, municipal statistics Of ........... ..................... .... 
Closing of navigation... Se cee e cence canes seen ene reese neeees 64 
Clothiers ............................... Lene ceneaes eee e nent acc eenes 30 
Coal..... .. ...................... 4. osseuses sise mors 559 et seq. 
do analysis Of. ee uns voor. 597, 606, 608 
do Canada’s production Of... ccccccecccccceccce vues ec 581, 587-88 
do consumption of coal .. . ... ........... ... Less Losscesse 625 
do districts of British Columbia. .................e...u. es ee... 602-8, 614-15 
do do North-west Territories ........... ................... 595, 601 
do do Nova Sootia.......................................... 595-99 
do exports Of... .. .... sous resume semer moseseess 590, 618, 621 
do importa of..................................... ................. 622-24 
do oil. (See Petroleum). 
do on Dominion lands............ ... . ...................... tenes 89 
do production and distribution of, in British Columbia............... 614 
do do in Nova Scotia... ................ 611 
do do of, by counties in Nova Scotia....................... . 610 
do do of, by provinces....... ... ..... ..................:. 609, 616 
do sales of Nova Scotia. ......... cece neue euenece eee eee. 617 
do world’s production of............................................ 626 
Coasts of Canada .............:........ Lenensssssssssresesssesesese 56 
Coasting and inland certificates Lecce cence eeree wee secs co. 1038 
Coasting trade......... ..................................... cu ce. 1090-91 
Cobourg, municipal statistics of...... ........ ....................... 1282 
do protection from fire at ................... .................. 1340 
Codfish, catch of........ . ............,............... 0 se. 5% 
Coffee and spice mills ...................,.....4.. ass ee ceeetene 288 
Coffin and casket making.... ........................................ 298 
Coin and bullion, ex x ports a and imports of........ ... ................ . 7 
Coinage of the world................................................. 656 
do profiton ... .... ..... ................ Los Las nee 121$ 
Coins in circulation ............................. 4... 813-15 
Coke...... ............. PS 581, 588 
do ovens... ...... ................4... ceca tee ones ssssesssesee 
collar ar making week cour cee vee e nee eecees vosue sons teeseeees 298, 
Colleres wee ce ecee weeeeceeereee as OUI tuners ee 1381, 1496 
good, municipal statistics of.......... ........................ 
Re. pe from fire at ................................ . 1340 
Colonization of Newfoundland ........................... ee we eens 33 
Columbian exposition................................................ 357, 520 
Comb factories............ .......... ........... .................. 2% 
Commerce ............................... sise ssssereree 700-812 
do Canadian Bank of.............. .. ........... ..... .. .. 810, 351-2 
do of Newfoundland .......... . ... ................. ....... S372 
Commercial Bank of Windsor ..... ........ .,................... .. 852 
Commercial Treaty with France....... Les ween en nous cece sure 351 
do Union Insurance Co.. Dessus ce ct eee ec eeeeens eae 1287, 1390 
Commissioner, High, for Canada. ..................................... 4 
Commons, House of......... .......................... 4... oe se. 14 et seq. 
do constituencies of.......................... . ..... D 
do debates published 0) essence. A 
do franchise for. ..... + esse meee eee eee ae 1° 
do freedom of debate in..............ce... ce... 3 
do ners election C0) bo 
do  ~—_—_s Vibrary of 2... ............................. tees 24 
do mi int irs members of. . been wee teens vo. 40 
do number of voters to.. ............................ 26 
do standing committees of ................,....,... . 23 
do writs for ........... ..... eee wane eene sorcoosse 18 
Condensed milk factories. ............... .. ... .. ... ............. SN 
Confectionery.. .................. dus uses cence susssvessessessse 290 
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Elevator factories............. .. .... .....,................. ..... 292 
Embroidery works................... ... ............., ..., eeeneee 303 
Emery wheel factories. ............ .. ....... ............ ........ 304 
Employers aapiny Fire Insurance Co... .. ........ .............. 1287 
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do on public works.............................,. .... .... 52 
do MATING. ........ ce cece eee à ne sonne 1055, 1057-& 
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Experimental farms.........................................,........ 500 to 6 
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value compared......0 .......................... .. ..... 
do of Canadian produce by countries. .......... .... ....... ... 487, 152, 766 
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do of coal ..... ... .... ............. Le eue verser 590, 618, 621 
do of coin and bullion..... .............. . eee ee oser ee 706 
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Farms, experimental...... ................. ponsssosesssesess cesse 500-506 
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Fires, incendiary .............. ,......... sce e eee ee cee tenes . 1334-1337 
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Fiscal year, the................. ..,............. .............. one 1190 
Fish canning ween eee eee rene feet eet ee ote fabs eee eee neneee - 291 
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do do by provinces ....... ........... ce nes tate vers 550 
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do  lobster, ...........................................,.. 532 
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do number of men engaged in .................................. 280 525 
do of British Columbia................... .......... ..... .... 540 
do of the Great Lakes.... ............... ..................... 536-538 
do do do fleet of ............ . .................... 537 
do do do value of catch..... . . ............. .... 638 
do do do yield of Canada and United States......... 538-539 
do of Newfoundland......................................... 365 
do  prizes at Chicago for........ Less 357 
do  valueof................... .. ....... .. ................ 526, 546-7 
do do boats, nets, &c., on.. .... ......................... 542, 548-9 
do yield by provinces C0 ses ve sscooscee 545, 550 
Fishery intelligence DUTEAUX.. .... ............................1..... 528 
Fishing bounties. ... .... ... .............. Lossosseee se ee eee ou 528. 541 
do do statistics by provinces of....... ................. .... 541 
do industry of Canada, value of ................................. 527 
do do number employed in....,....... .... . .. 527 
do mackerel, catch of... ...................................... . 544 
do tackle makers wee e ee cece ec teen meee tebe eee e eater eeeeees 289 
dus ee anne c ec enw eee e ee cece eee eeetencetceeeeees 542, 548-9 
289 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
Flour and grist mills............................... acne cee ce ee ees 
do exports of. . . ................. sosessse vec 478, 480, 483-4, 486-9, 493 
do oe and ‘exports 0) Leet esceneeess 400-1 
dures ve cet e ee vane necee tees eeseesseerseta vas 483 
de oy United Kingdom ....,............ wee eeeceeees ye. 491 
Food and drink, Imports Of ......... ............. Le à so 717, 724, 128-9, 731 
do animal, reparations C0) esse ses 291 
do imports into United Kingdom of.............................. . 491 
do vegetable, preparations of.... ....................,......... . 290 
Foreign born, blind............ Lovers nee s ence eee e eee eene ses cae 252 
do do (Canadians................... ..................... .... 143-146 
do do deaf and dumb..... .......... Lessesoosusee Lésssssorsre 246 
F do do insane......... des poe Leone 235 
oreign countries, imports and exports of........ Less ess arcs 7 
do ‘en do public debt in.............. .. . ......... ........ 1 
do do railway Mileage in. ..... ...... ... ............... 941 
do do revenue and expenditure in............. .... ...... 1291 
do do savings banks in .... ............................. 892 
do do shipping in.... ............. ..... ., ...... ..... 1063, 1096 
do do taxation in.............................. ss... 12338 
do do total trade of.. .......... Less or. corses. 791 
do do trade with... ...... .............., ieee . 704-5, 710-1, 715 
do currency, conversion of. © .. ................. D... cece oc... 1191 
do produce, exports of................... Les cece eee cen neces 133-199 
do do  imports in bond of................... Late es eeeeecee Le 800 
Forest, Algonquin Park reserved.............. ..... ....... Lesssousee 13 
do and woodland area.............................. ... teen eee 121 
do area leased to lumbermen. ................ ... ... .......... 118 
do ‘do of pine............ Los ne eue cece e eee e eee ee cee neeen 122 
do do per head of people................. ...... Loken eee cm ceee . 126 
do areas of Europe..... ... ..... ..... ............. .......... 15 
do cultivation of coniferous........................ ............. 12% 
do cut from crown lands........... ...... Loose cece neces ec eeees 119 
do Douglas fir....... .... ... .................... Lessssssssseee 12 
do established in in prairie COURTTY...... ss ccc e cet eens nes L2 
do exporte of otp ucts 6) .... ............................, 111 
do nited States of sawlogs from...... ..........,...... 113 
do of notes, Asia, Africa and Australasia. .............. ..... 1) 
do of Europe............ ........................ .......... .. 15 
do on Indian lands .......... ...... Lecce eee cena seen 118 
do on railway belt.................... . .. ... ......... none sees 11s 
do products, census 1891.......... .....,,................... eee 10, 
do do do 1871-81 ....... Le heme e cence eet ence ee eres 108 
do do  exports of. ... ........,... eee sosressesses ene: 111 
do do consumption of...................................... * 116 
do do transportation Of ......... .....,... ........... .... 115 
de do value 0f..................... .................... . 109 
do proportion of, requisite.......... ., ................. ........ 1% 
do  reservations.... ......................... as sssssccsssese 123 
do revenues from crown lands............................ 120 
do Rocky Mountain parks reserved......................... .. 133 
do spruce.... ....... ............ss.ssssssesssssese covers. 122 
do trees.... ......... ...,.............. us deu à see se 124 
do do at Experimental Farin.......................... Less. . 508 
do do of Pacific coast....... .... .. .. .. . ................... 12 
do wealth of Canada............................................. 104 et sey. 
Forest (town of) municipal statistics of....... .. .... ........ . .... 1282 
do do protection from fire at........................ ....... 1340 
‘ Forum,” D. A. Wells in, on Canadian and United States.......... . 349, 356 
Foundries and machine shops.................. er 296 
France, coinage of............. .. ........ Lossssereesossssesseses as 658 


do consumption of wheat in.......... Lk eee ve nouvo 3% 
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France, crops of....... ..... .. ......... weer eas tac eee cos 414 
do duties on wheat, &e. ep | + sses voresoovus pores ve vus 395 
do do  collected on from ...................... ........ 748 
do exports from Canada to. ...................., .... eee eee 758-9, 766, 769 
do forestry in.............. ..............,............,........ 25, 127, 129 
do imports and exports of... cee et eee cee teen nee eenen 790 
do insane in. Se cee cee eee eect eect esse 239, 241 
do native in Canada of.............-...- ccsccrsccce eee tees 144 
do phosph ates, consumption in Canada, of... ... see eeeeweerees 691 
do o production of, in................. ........., ..... 690 
do postal affairs Of.. ..........,. . Lesresees corssecseessssressee 1158 
do production of coal in....... ...... .... ......,.., ........,. 626 
do do Id in........ ieee cece cere sees ocre 655 
do do iron and steel......... .... ........, ......... 643, 646 
do proportion of sexes in ........................,,... ... ..... 141 
do public debt of ....................... sesssserres Le messes 267 
do railways of .......... .. .........,., .. .. ...... 924-5, 927-8, 940, 943 
‘ do revenue and expenditure Of. voc ccscccccecceccerey sete eee 221 
do savings banks in..... ..............,. ... ................... 892 
do shipping in.:.......................................... seeee 1063, 1096 
do taxation in............ ................................. eee 1238 
do  telegraph in.................... ne ...............,..., ..... woe 
do telephone in...... ..... .......................... ,....,... 187-8 
do trade of, with Canada........... Desesesorssosses sou. 704-5, 710, 72, 715 
do  trenty With 000 seueccccccesccececccccc acceder ecc cc eeueee 353 
Oo wheat crops of. ....... ...... ... ................,... . ... 390 
Franchise for Dominion ... ... ...........................,..,...... 7 
do  provincial.......................... Lénesesses à vote acces 29 
Fraserville, municipal statistics of ...... .... Lossssscssersreres esse 1282 
protection from fire at...... . .............,... ........ 1340 
F redericton, Board of Trade..... ........ ............. cee ........, 7 
do hours of sunshine at...... ............ ................. 69 
do latitude, longitude and elevation of....... Lee e eee eeee cece 65 
do population of...... .... ................................ 136 
do precipitation at...... .. .............................. 66, 69 
do rain and snowfall at...................................... 66, 69 
do seat of government of New Brunswick..... eee. 41 
do temperature and precipitation at............. .... ..... 69 
do do 0) ee esse snoseueses 65-6, 69 
Free and dutiable imports........................... .... ... ..,... 714, 733 
Freedom of debate..... .. ............. ......................,..... 23 
Freehold Loan and Savings Co... ........................... eee 336 
French shore of Newfoundiand.............................. ... .... 37 
do speaking Canadians.......................................... 147 
do state papers on Canada................ .,..................... 1505 
Fringe and tassel making..... ..... ................. .............. 303 
Fruit and vegetable canning...... ... . . ................... ....... 290 
Fry, distribution of ............. ... ..... ........................ 651 
Fulling mills ........................................ 4... 303 
Fur seals, treaty as to..... ...................,. .................... 349 
Furnaces, iron. .................... ... ............... ee cesse 630 
do  stoves and heater factories .... ............................ 296 
Furniture and cabinet making................ sence eet e eee c cee caaecee 292 
do and houses and building............... .....,.......,..... 292 
Furriers and hatters. ........................................... ene 303 
Furs sold by Hudson Bay Company..... ...,.............., ........ 60 
GALENA ............................ eue cursus 555, 592 
Galt, municipal statistics of................. Losvereneseseeseeseeseses 1282 
do protection from fire at.......................................... 1340 
Galt, Sir A. T., necrology.............................,..,........... 361 
Galvanized iron Works. ....... see ss: secccstes. verser ce. 296 


604 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
Garden, ) meee cece ee cen een eae eee eeseeesees 
Gas fitting s and plumbing...... cece cece eee e cee ee ene eeesaseee 
do natural...................... ses 587, 678-9 
do works........................... ses ssssessmesesssessese 295 
General election for House of Commons............................... 25 
Geological survey, department of. .... .............................. 2 
do do mineral statistics by .. ... .......... ............. 365 et seq. 
do do  Tyrrell's expedition for.......... Lene c eee ceeccceeese 355 
Germania Life Insurance Co............................ eee cess ceens 1330 
Germany, British imports of wheat from..................... ........ 396 
do  coinageof.. .... ... ........... .... ...... Lee eeesatees 656 
do  copperin..............., ... ..........esssss.ssssse ae 665 
do consum tion of wheat in......... .. . ............... Las. 392 
do rOpS Of............ ..........................esssesses 414 
do duties collected on gouds from........ Lenovo voue de. 7 
do do on wheat, &c., in... . ................. ............ 395 
do  exports froin Canada tu............... concu ve messe 758-9, 766, 769 
do o of minerals to........................... consroreses 591 
do  forestryin............. .... .. .... ms neato oe Dose 125, 127, 129 
do imports and exports of...... eee ence eee ee ses . 90 
do INSANE ÎN..................... ses. 239 
do ne in Canada Of. ........... eee eee... 144 
do phosphates, consumption Of ............................... 691 
do production of....................... .... ...... 690 
do postal affairs of ........................................... 1158 
do production of coal in. .. .. ....... .... .... Dose corse 626 
do do goldin....................................... 
do do IFO IN... cece er cece cee ccc ee voccseseee 643, 616 
do railways of................ ....................... 924-5, 927-8, 949, 945 
do revenue and expenditure of. ...... . ...................... 1221 
do shipping in...... .... .............................. Los 1063-1096 
do taxation In .... ............. ..., ....... ee. es... 1238 
do  telegraphsin............................ ............... 1170, 1174, 1177 
do tele hones in...... .......... donnees ee cece tens cece 1187 
do e with Canada by........ .................. .... 704-5, 710, 712, 715 
do wheat crop Of....................., bee ee eee ee eer eseeeeee 390 
Gilding and carving. . wee ne cee nerveuses à sonores 298 
Glass works... ............ .. crete eee tee ree cnet ene ssessseesesese 902 
Glazing a 292 
Glove and mitt factories. ........................, .. ..............,. 308 
Glue factories. .......... .........0.. 4. ses ier ss sossseuse 29 
Glycerine works........... ..... .............. esse vue. 27 
Goderich, municipal statistics Of........ .... ....................... 1282 
do protection from fire at... ......... eee cece see + ous 1340 
Gold and silver-smithing ................................ ...... Le. 298 
do coinage of the world........................... . Lessessessee 656 
do coins in Canada.... ..... . .. . ........ ... . ….............. 313-5 
do exports 0f....................... ....................ss.e 590 
do in Africa. .................. esse at eeeseneeeces 656, 650 
do in Australasia.............. .. . .................. ........... 655 
do in British Columbia........... Lecce ce cece eee eet tec eee c tees eeee 53 
do in Canada....... ............... ............. ess... 555, 575, 578, 592, 647 
do in Nova Scotia... 02. .. ..... ce cee cece cence cee ceca cenees 647-8, 651, 653 
do in United States. ........ . .. . .... ... . .. ................ 655 
do leaf working..................... .................. lence esees 293 
do production of Canada...................., .. cee .......,..... 586, 588, 651-3 
do do the world. ....................... .. .............. 655 
Government deposits in banks.................. .................... 844 
do lines of railway (s (see also also Railways.) 
do do ape Breton............................. 945 
do do decreased ex penses and increased earnings on 851-3 
do do earnings of..... cece renee ceca ceces . 955, 957 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
Government lines of railway, Eastern extontion....................... 945, 961, 969 
do do expenditure On.........,..............,.. 954, 956, 971 
do do freight carried on... . ................. 962 
do do Intercolonial...... 944-8, 950, 952, 959 to 61, 962-4, 9678 
do do Oxford branch............................ 
do do psssengers on core sssssssreuee 955, 957, 959, 960-1, 964-9 
do do rin ward Island.......... 944, 949-50, 953, 965-6 
do do revenue and expenditure on........... .. 955 
do i do be ae rele ne) ee aeneee Lea easeeeens 946, 950, 965, 970 
0 ines of telegraphs (see Lelegra 
do notes............. .....,.... P cece cece tencas cteeee oe 816-820, 836 
do of Canada ween ce weet cece nes eees checeecectetereccense 6-33 
do savings’ banks (see Savings’ banks. ) 
Governor-General, The.... .. ....................................... 12 
Governors-General of Canada, list of the .......... .. ......... ..... 34 
Grain and produce exchange, Winnipeg..... .. . ..... ... .......... 342 
Grain crops in Canada.......... ............. mures eos. 379-412 
United States..................,...... ............... 413 
Grand” Trunk Railway (see Ra Railways.) 
do loan to. .......... .. . .... ............ .. 1207-8 
Graphite (see Plumbago. ) 
Grate factories. 0.0... cc ccc ccc cece cece cece eeceeecereeseers 292 
Graving docks.......... ...................,........,............... 1111-1117 
Grazing lands, leases of...... .......................... ............ 89 
Great Britain (see Gaited Kingdom. ) 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, area of.... ..... .... ........... .. 50, 976 
do catch of fish on the ................... cee .... ........ 538 
do fisheries of the............................. .....,....... 536-538 
do fishing fleet on the............................. ......... 537 
do ield of fish in Canada and United States on.............. 538-9 
Great West Life Insurance Co...................................... 1818, 1330 
Grindstones ................. TT ccc ne teen cece ence ewe eceececes 562, 581, 588 
Grist mills....... .........,.. ........ soso cu. 
Guarantee insûrancs...................... cece cent eee eceeteescene 1328, 1329 
Guardian Fire Insurance Co......................,,.....,............ 1287 
Guelph and Ontario Investment and Savings Society................... 330 
do municipal statistics of.... ............ .......,... .. ...... 1282 
do protection from fire........... .........................., eee 1340 
Gulfs of Canada .... ... ... ............................,........ 56 
Gunpowder mills.......................,.... ...................... 284 
Gunsmithing........ .... Lensserenesee cote ete e eee consseeesee sue 
Gypsum......................... PRET wee acecnccereeeees 557, 581, 587-8, 590, aor 
O  WoOrk8.............. ccc eens cece tects teen ceeee tee ours 
HADDOOK, catch fu cece ccc cc ee cece ccc cece cece esse soso 525 
air clothing, making.................. .,........, .. . ............ 
do works... ............ .......... cece cence sc ososssusses ssssest 297 
Halifax Banking Co. ......... aes Lenessessssenensmesseeeeses ve. 852 
Board of Trade...............ee cecceeeeees Lessssoress . 344 
a clearing house at.......... Lovers vous lee cece wecees 853, 859 
do  duties collected at..................... .... .... . .......... 812 
do fortifications at............................. . ... .... ..... 1342 
do garrison at .................................................. 1342 
do imports of live stock at. ................. ......... dunes vu 42 
do latitude, longitude and elevation of................ .......... 65 
do municipal statistics of.......... RE EEE EEE EEE TEE 1282 
do population of .................. Leen eee m ecw se eeee crosse . 136 
do precipitation at .................. .......................... 66 
do protection from fire at......... .. .... Lonncssresusse sun 1340 
do rain and snowfall at................. ........................ 66 
do seat of Government of Nova Scotia ........................... 41 


do shippingat................................. ................ 1093 
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PABAGRAPES. 
Halifax, temperature of ............ .. ...... ee 65-6, 69 
do Union Bank of..................,............................ 852 
Hamilton, Bank of..... ...... ces mouse Les sure sensor 316, 851-2 
do clearing-house at......... ................................ 853, 859 
do municipal statistics of.................... .... .. . ....... 1282 
do retection from fire at... ...... ..... .......  ......... 1340 
do rovidence and Loan Co. .............................. .. 332 
Hansard, report of debates... . ... . .. .. ................... ence 24 
Harbour police. Jess cee cee bee e eee eens eee see see css. 1045 
Harness and saddilery................................. ..... sos. . 294 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co.............. ,. .... ... ,.......,., ... 1287 
Hatcheries, fish................ Lucene tee sosseee venues toses ve 533 
do lobster...... ...... ................................ eee 532 
du distribution of fry from...... ....................... ss. 551 
Hatters and furriers.......................,.......,. . ....... ...... 303 
Hay, exports of....... ccc ccc ec cee teen teen eee e nese sens vo 486-7, 489, 493 
O imports Of oo. Lecce cece cece cece neenee sous ve 
do production of. ......... ...........,......................... 409, 411 
Heater making... ........... .......... ... . ........ .......... 
Herbert, Maj. General Ivor, in command of Militia. ... ............. 1341 
Herring, catch of...... .... ....... .............................. 525 
High Commissioner in LOndOn............e.s ee ee eee. 42 
Historical archives... . ................ Lecce eet eee ces ce nes se ee 1503-6 
Histury of Canada, BhOrt......... ccccccceccceeccccencee cer eee. 1-5 
do Newfoundland............ ..................... ......... 373 
Hochelaga Bank..... . . ... .... ....... ............ ............. 311, 851-2 
Holdings increased.. ...................................... ........ 278 
Holland, duties collected on goods from............................... ‘ 
Home Savings and Loan Company ..........................,..... Lees 331 
Homatead entries... ........ ...... ............................ cee 14-85 
do  settlers, nationality of.......... ............ ............. 85 
Hop curing..................... cece cee cece tence eens sossssessssee. 298 
* Horn and bone works ................. ... ......................... 297 
Horse blankets and bags....................,.................. .... a 308 
Horses. (See also live stock.) 
do  exports of. vec eee e ce ee eee à sers 427, 437, 460, 483, 487, as 
do _ imports by United Kingdom of......................... 
do  imports of....... .... .............. ...  ................ he 
do  prizes at Chi for....... ................ ..........,,.... 357 
Horticulture, prizes at Chicago for.............. . ....... . ......... 357 
Hosiery factories. ......... ..... ..... .... .... penne 8 ce use. 303 
Hospitals. (See charitable institutions. ) ° 
do MAPINE. ses Lec eececece 1046 
House decorating...... .. ........... ............................. 
House of Commons. (See also Commons).. .. ......... Loose se. 14 et 
o members of the........... ..............,....... 
Houses, inhabited .. ........ tweet e tee teen cece tenes cee ee 258 
do material and size of............. ... ,.. ................... 259, 260 
Hub and spoke making. .... .. .......... . ...................... 236 
Hudson’s Bay, area of islands in... ee we ee ee ee eo ve tee ees 50 
do do territory east Of... eee... 50 
do do do south of....... 5 tee eee ee sers 50 
do Company’s fur trade.......... .. ................... 60 
do o , land regulations ........................... 99 
do do land sales .... ............. ............... 84 
do dimensions of .... ... ... eee e eens + oO vunsoesssee ee 56 
do discovery Of. ................ uses essor sesossses 1 
do dition, Tyrrell’s ween ec ee cece ent ec eens ceeeeesseses $355 
do fishe eee ur à crosses Léssoneresenesessess corse 535 
Hull, municipal statistics Of... sense rescousse 1282 
do protection from fire at........................................ . 1340 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
IMMIGRATION, bonus to settlers in North-west Territories.......... 87 
do discontinuance of assisted............................... 87 
do of farm labour, demand for.................. .. osseuse 86 
do of feinale help. sens sors Moss consensus 86 
do of mechanics not required.......................,....... 86 
Imperial Bank .... ............................ ....... Loose ses 851-2 
o Loan and Investment Co. of Canada . ....................... 324 
Implement making.....................,................... Less 268 
Imports, analysis by classes ....... ..... ... messes see Loseseseseeees 716 et seq. 
do by classes, proportion of.. ..... . . ......................... 724 
do by countries..... ........................ ........... ..... 704-5 
do by provinces. ...,.. .... ......  ........,....,........... 749 
do duty collected ON .. ... .... ...........ee.eeeeeree 707, 715, 735 
do do per head on.... .................... ......... ......, 786 
do  entered for consumption. ...........................,......... 703 
do do since Confederation...... ............ 703, 710 
do do 1872, 1882, 1892 ...................... 746 
do do by provinces................... ...... 747 
do do from United Kingdom and U. States. 713 
do do proportion by countries............ 712 
do excess of .......................... ....,....... Less use 709 
do for voluntary USO... eee eee ee eee Leon de crosses 721, 724-7, 7289, 731 
do free and dutiable ........................, .................. 714, 733 
do from United Kingdom. . .. ......... eee cece ween eee ceees 704, 710, 712-18 
do States. ....... ....... ...., .......... 704, 710, 712-13 
do from West Indies and South America (credited to U. States)... 745 
do into Ontario and Quebec ............... ........ ..... ..... 749 
do of agricultural produce from United Kingdom and U. States... 488 
do of British possessions........................................ 786, 789 
do of coin and bullion........ ............... eee ee cece eens 706 
do of crude materials..............................,...,... 718, 724, 728-9, 731 
do of iron and steel...... ......... ... ...... 635, 637 
do do from United Kingdom and United States...... 638-642 
do of food and drink ..................................... 717, 724, 728-9, zt 
do do into United Kingdom. wee eben à oosessesssmsseess 
do of foreign countries....................... Los nossone ve 790 
do of luxuries .......... ...........,. ........... .... ...... 721, 724-9, 731 
do of manufactured articles............................ 719-20, 724, 728- 9, 731 
do of petroleum ........ ............ ......... ................ 674 
do of raw materials..................... ....... . Lessrsssssss.s 750 
do of wheat into United Kingdom. .... .......,............ ... 394, 397-8 
do per head..............................,.... ween cece ee eens 
do quantity and value compared ................................ 737-40 
do remaining in warehouse.... .............,.......,....,...... 800 
do value of, by countries. ....................... .,............. 741, 743 
do do compared, 1891-2- Bunneeiriire cie ceetctesncterrens 734 
do do from United Kingdom and United States. ... ..... 744 
Imports and exports, 1893......... . ..................,...... ...... T 
do | 1868-93.........,.............. Lecce ere ee ee eeees 703 
do by countries. ............ .... ................. 704 
do classification of................... Lesssssssssesee 759 
do eompared as to quantity and value.. .......... .. 708-9 
do of agricultural produce ..... ...., .............. 400, 402-3 
do of British possessions ............,......... ..... 786 
do of coin and bullion .............. .. ............ 706 
do of each port........ ........................... 811 
do of farm produce. Dose muse ve teen serres 400, 402-3 
do of foreign countries......... ................. a 790 
do of United Kingdom ......... .... .......... ... 786 
do of wheat and other breadstuffs.............. .... 402-3 
do value o0f...................... .. .............. 703 


do with United Kingdom and United States... .... 763-4 
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PARAGRAPHS. 

Incendiary fires..............................,.......... ss. 1384, 1337 
Incubator making. ................ seen ene ethene eneeee vreeosenre 304 
Index numbers showing average English prices..... .................. 784-5 
do comparison of ex 0 776 et seq. 

India, British imports of wheat from......... ccc c ce nc ec cece cease cece 396-7 
do coinage of.. .. .......... ...................4 esse ee Less. 656 
do exports and imports of........ wane cece cence ene scnseeeeeeseeses 786-7, 789 
do gold production of... . ......... ............ Le à soso 655 
do wheat crops of.... ........................... Lensssssse .381, 384, 386, 390 
Indian Affairs, Superintendent-General of... ......................... 37 
do education.... ...... ... ............ ............ . teens 1508 12 

© population...........................,.......us ee sos se 4 

do progress in farming .........................,................. 1513 
do property...... ................ us... eee ee 6 tee 1514-15 

O WATES 2.2. ete ee ene tec e cnet cena ren Conners sos. 304 
Indians, pagan................... ............ sect e eens sous. eee 206 
Indust: establishments, a summary of statistics...... ............. WS 
do do census, definition of........................ 22 

do do details by provinces ....................... 306 

do do of Canada .... .... perce eect eee cece ee ses 282-306 

do do aerated waters. ............................ 238 

do do agricultural implements. ....... wo serres 296 

do do altar linen....................... cesse. 308 

do do arms and ammunition ..................... 284 

do do artificial flowers....... .................... 303 

do do artists materials........... ............... 304 

do do asbestus works .... ... .................. 239 

do do asheries..... ......... ............ cos ee 298 

do do factories ................ ............. 239 

do do eries.... ...... Densrsossssesensessne 290 

do do baking powder.......................,.... 287 

do do bank note engraving................. ... . 285 

do do bark extract......................... eee 298 

do do basket making............................. 298 

do do beekeepers’ supplies ................... ... 304 

do do beeswax refining ............... .......... 297 

do do bell foundries....................... ..... 296 

do do belt and hose............... .... ......... 294 

do do bicycle factories ..................... cesse 26 

do do billiard tables. ............................ 304 

do do blacking ............................. Le. 304 

do do blacksmithing................. .. Leurs 296 

do do blanket making ..... ..................... 308 

do do block making ............................. 301 

do do boat building... ............... Pouces one 301 

do do boiler compounds............. Sew eceeeeees 287 

do do do making.........................….... 2% 

do do bolt and nut works..... ................. 296 

do do bone crushing mills.....................!.. 297 

do do book binding.............................. 285 

do do books and stationery ...................... 285 

do do boot and shoe making ..................... 294 

do do braid and elastic... ............ ee sous. 308 

do do brass fitting............. . ........... ... 296 

do do brewers and maltsters........ ......... .. 28 

do do brick and stone ........... ... ........... 302 

do do bronze monuments ..... .... ...... ... . 304 

do do brush and broom making................... 2% 

do do button factories ........................... 308 

do do cabinet and furniture making .... ........ 292 

do do carding and fulling mills...... ............ 303 

do do carpentering .... .......... cee ........ 298 
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Industrial establishments, carpet making.... ....... ... ............ 308 
do do carriage and wagon making................ 286 
do do carriage tops making.... ... ............. 286 
do do cartridge making ... .........,. .... .... 284 
do do carving and gilding ....................... 298 
do do celluloid B, ms... cece à cou. 304 
do do cement mills ........ .................... 292 
do do charecal burning...... ............... . . 298 
do do cheese box making......................... 298 
do do cheese factories. .. ................,..... 291 
do do chemical establishments......... ......... 287 
do do chicory kins......... ...... .. ... .... 290 
do do china decorating............ .... ........ 302 
do do church decorations................. ....... 804 
do do cider making............ .... .......... . 288 
do do cigar box making ... ............. ...... 298 
do do Cigar factories.............,....,........... 288 
do do cocoa and chocolate making................ 288 
do do coffee and spice mills............. ........ 288 
do do coffin and casket making................... 298 
do do coke ovens... . .. ...... .............. 298 
do do comb factories. ... ....... Less sense 297 
do do condensed milk ........... .…........... .. 289 
do do confectionery.. .. . ...... ......... ..... 290 
do do : COOPEFAGES .........e...esere veus vous 298 
do do copperine facturies. ....... cesse cesse 296 
do do coppersmithing ss. nee eee eeeee renee 296 
do do cordage, rope and twine ............. wee 289 
do do cork cutting.............. ......... ...... 298 
do do corset making............ ..............., 303 
do uo cotton mills ......... ........ . ......... 303 
do do CTEAMMETIES .............se.sesee vence. 291 
do do cutlery................... ............ see: 296 
do do dentistry.............. .... ......... .... 304 
do do distilleries ......... ............. Dose 288 
do do dressmaking and millinery............... . 303 
do do dried fruit and vegetables ... ............ 290 
do do drinks and stimulants ..... ..... Leeeee cee 288 
do do duck and yarn faotory................,..... 303 
do do dyeing and scouring... ................... 287 
do do dynamite works. .. ........ ............ 284 
do do ge tools................... see oser. 296 
do do electric appliances. ... .............. .... 295 
do do do light works.... . . . ............ 295 
do do do supplies..... . ..............,..... 295 
do do electro-stereotyping ....................... 285 
do do elevator factories...... ... ....... ....... 292 
do do embroidery.... .. .. .. ......... ........ 303 
do do emery wheel factories. .................... 304 
do do engine building................. ......... 296 
do do engravers’ supplies...................... . 285 
do do engraving and lithographing......... ..... 285 
do do facing.... .... ..... ..... ............ 304 
do do fancy guods....... ...... . ses so 303 
do do feather factory................. .......... 303 
do do fertilizers..... ........ .. . .............. 287 
do do fibrous material ...... .. ..... ..... ..... 289 
do do fireworks........ eee ee ene ee cee eeeaeees 304 
do do fish canning......... ....... Len eeeeeeees 291 
do do do curing ...................... cocon 291 
do do do oil retineries..,.... .......... ......... 295 
do do fishing tackle ...... .... Deserreseseesssse 289 
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Industrial establishments, flax and scutchin mills sonner os... 289 
do do our and grist mulls ................. .... 290 
do do food, animal ........... ........... cesse. 291 
do do do vegetable...... ..................... 290 
do do foundries and machine shops......... ..... 296 
do do fringe and tassel making................... 303 
do do fruit and vegetable canning . ............. 290 
do do furnaces, stoves and heaters. .............. 296 
do do furniture and houses and building....... . 292 
do do furriers and hatters............. .......... 303 
do do galvanized iron works..... ..... ..... .... 296 
do do gas works................................. 295 
do do glass works............. ........... ..... 302 
do do gloves and mitts........................... 303 
do do glue factories............ eee e cece cece ene 297 
do do glycerine works. ...... ..... .............. 297 
do do gold and silver smithing...... ... . ...... 293 
do do do leaf working .......... ......... .... 293 
do do gunpowder mills. .... ... ........ wae 284 
do do gunsmithing.................... .......... 284 
do do By 5 eoese cocscemererseees 304 
do , do ir cloth making....... ............. ... 29 
do do do works............... ...... ......... 281 
do do harness and saddlery ...................... 294 
do do OP CUMING .. .......... us... voor 298 
do do horn and bone works. .... ..............c. 2 
do do horse blankets and | bags. sense. 308 
do do hosiery . .... ... ..... ................ 303 
do do house decorating. wc e eee eect een ccnnes 232 
do do hub and spoke making..................... 286 
do do incubator. . ................ Lene ee eens 304 
do do Indian wares..... ........................ 304 
do do ink maki ing ee cee ecw cece cece ee cence sence 237 
do do invalid and baby chair making............. 286. 
do do iron and brass fittings............ Leone 2% 
do do do steel bridges...................... 296 
do do jewel case making. .... .................. 23 
do do knitting factories.................. ....... 303 
do do do machine factories ................ 296 
do do lace 393 
do do lamps and chandeliers. ......... .:........ 205 
do do lanthorns ........... ........... eae e eens 295 
do do last and peg making................... esse 294 
do do lath mills. ............... . . Lune sous 298 
do do lead pi making. ... se... .. 296 
do do leather lace making.......... unes ue 294 
do do do works............................. 29 
do do lighting .......... .... . ................ 295 
do . do lightning rod makers. .................... 2% 
do do lime kilns... ............................. 292 
do do linen factories............................. 306 
do do linseed oil. .... ............... .... ..... 298 
do do litharge WOFKS ...... ... cceccecccceeeess 287 
do do lobster can and box making................ 298 
do do do trapmaking ... .............. .... 298 
do do locksmithing.... ... ....... .............. 296 
do do lubricating oil...... . .................. 298 
do do macaroni and vermicelli... ~........-...---. 290 
do do machines, tools and implements ance es eeceee 296 
do do mantel and grate making ...... ... ....... 292 
do do marble and stone cutting................... 302 
do do mast and spar making................. ene 301 
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Industrial establishments, mat and rug............................... 308 
do do match factories....... ............ ......, 295 
do do mathematical instruments. ....... ......... 299 
do do mattress making.... ...................... 292 
do do Meat CANNINY.................,............ 291 
do do do curing............... eee eeecencee os 291 
do do metal cornices and signs.................... 296 
do do methylated spirits............. .... ...... 287 
do do mica cutting .........- .. ................ 304 
do . do miscellaneous ............................. 304 
do do morocco leather............ ... «tee cere 294 
do do moes factory ........... css cu. 298 
do do musical instruments... ..... corses sesres 300 
do do nail and tack making................... . 296 
do do neatafoot oil............................... 297 
do do needle factories. . ... . .... ............... 296 
do do net making...........:.................... 289 
do do nickel plating........... eaten eeenees Lo. 304 
do do oiled cloth and clothing.................... 303 
do do oil refineries............................... 295 
do do opium factories. ...... .................... 298 
do do optical instruments....... ........ .... 299 
do do packing case factories......... ............ 298 
do do pail and tub factories. ...., ........, ... . 298 
do do painting and lazing. ......... ste oe oe 292 
do do do and’ sus à ere tee eeeen eer asees 303 
do do paints and “varnish making. drones. 292 \ 
do do paper bag and box.....................,... 298 
do do do collars............................... 238 
do do do mills.............. ............ .... 298 
do do do patterns ............ . .... Lossessee 298 
do do paraffine and Wax. ....................... 297 
do do patent fuel............. .................. 295 
do do do medicines ........ .... ............ 287 
do. do pattern mould factories.... ... .......... 296 
do , do paving materials ............ .........., 302 
do do photographers. . Le eee cece ee eee ses eeees 287 
do do photographic supplies...................... 287 
do do piano actions.............................. 300 
do do pickle making..... . ............ ........ 290 
do do picture frames. ............................ 298 
do do planing and moulding............ ......... 298 
do do plaster and stucco. ..... ................. 292 
do do plumbago ris ec cece cece sososssesossseee 304 
do do plumbers’ supplies............ ............ 296 
do do plumbing ant Patte seu. msn. 296 
do do plume making............................. 303 
do do potteries ........ ... .......... cesse 302 
do do prepared cattle food....... ............... 290 
do do preserved food ............................ 290 
do do do fruit and vegetables ....... ..... 290 
do do press stamps and dies............ ........ 298 
do do printing and publishing....... ...... .... 285 
do do pulp muills.......... ...................... 298 
do do pump and wind mills ..................... 298 
do do quartz crushing mills...................... 296 
do do quilting factories.. .... Dessous ose 292 
do do railway supplies........................... 304 
do do refrigerator supplies................ ...... 304 
do do regalia making...... ..... ............... 303 
do do rivet factories............................. 296 
do do rock drill making... .. .. ................. 296 
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Industrial establishments, rolling mills....... Lecce cece eee eene cos 296 
do do do stock ..... .... .. ............... 286 
do do roofing material. . Love cesse cece ewes 292 
do do rubber factories ...... .................... 298 
do do do Boece cece ee summer. 298 
do do do stamps ............ .... .......... 29 
do do rug patterns. .............................. 303 
do do e and vault works................... ... 296 
do do sail making..... ..... . ......... ...... 289 
do do salt works. .............................. : 28: 
do do sash, door and blinds...................... 292 
do do saw and file cutting........... ............ 296 
do do o mills...... .. ...... ................. 298 
do do scale factories........... ........... 296 
do do BCTew do ............................. 296 
do do sewing machines . ene e ee sons 296 
do do Bhingle mills .............. .............. 298 
do do ship yards................................. 301 
do do ships and boats.................. ... ..... 301 
do do shirts, collars and ties .......... .......... 303 
do do sheepskin mats ......................... ; 297 
do do shoddy mills.............. ...... ........ 303 
do do shoe lace making............... .......... 294 
do do shook and box mille bccn ee ee nen enee cence 298 
do do show cases .......... .................... 302 
do do Bilk mills ...... .......................... 308 
do do skate factories. ................... ........ 296 
do do . smelting works...... ... ................ 296 
do do soap and candles ....................... .. 297 
do do sorghum syrups, &c. ......... ............ 298 
do do spectacles.... ............ see ner + wee 299 
do do spinning wheel works..... ................ 296 
do do spool factory... . ... ................ .. 298 
do do sporting goods. . wee c cee eeee sons 304 
do do spring and axle works. ........... .... ... 2% 
do do do bed making......................... 292 
do do stained glass works................. ...... +302 
do do starch factory............................. 298 
do - do stationery ........................... .... 285 
co do stave factory............ .. Less eo ses 298 
do do stove polish .............................. 304 
do do straw works. ......... . ............. ... 298 
do do street car works........................... 236 
do do do lamps............................... 295 
do — do sugar refineries.. ........ ................ 238 
do do superphosphates .......... . ............. 281 
do do surgical instruments.. ...... .... ........ 299 
do do suspender making...... ..... ..... ...... 308 
do do tailoring and clothing............. ........ 303 
do do tallow refineries. ... ...................... 2 
do do tanneries. ....... .. .................... - 294 
do do taxidermy ............ .... .............. 29: 
do do tent and awning.. eee cece cece verres. 289 
do do terra Cotta ... ........................... 302 
do do textile fabrics..... ... .............. vas 303 
do do thread making............................ 303 
do do tin and sheet iron works...... ............ 296 
do do tinsmithing............................... 2% 
do do top wee cee eee cece ee seeeeeeees 28 
do do  toy8................................ ..... 304 
do do ton and box factory........... eee eee 2% 
do do type foundries....................... ..... 2%6 
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Industrial establishments, umbrella and parasol...........,......,,.. 303 

do do underwear ........................ sc... 303 

do do vaseline .....,... ........................, 287 

do do ventilators.,............ .......,... ..... 303 

do do vinegar WOFKS........... .............,.. 290 

do do wadding.......... ...................... 303 

do do wall paper ........... .................,.. 298 

do do washing compounds ....................... 287 

do do do machines.................... .... 296 

do do watchmaking and jewellery.............. 293 

do do wax candles..... ............,...., ..... 297 

do do do working .......... .................. 297 

do do WEAVING .......... ............... ...... 303 

do do whip factories............................. 286 

do do wig making......... ..................,.. 303 

do do wine do ....... ....................... 288 

do do wire Works............................... 296 

do do wood turning.. ... .............. cece eee 298 

do do WOO] yarn............................... 303 

do do woollen mills..................... ........ 303 

do do yeast making................,. . .......... 290 

Industrial occupations ............................................... 265, 269, 276 

Industry, agricultural ..........................................,.... 375-521 

Infantile mortality and its causes. .................................... 183, 199 

Infectious diseases, deaths from chief ...... .......................... 201 

Infirmities. (See also defective classes) ............................... 227-256 

Ink making ........................................, cee teen ee eeees 287 

Inland and coasting certificates ...................................... 1048 

do marine insurance...... 0... ccc cee cece e erst cee eeceenens 1296, 1298 

do Revenue, Controller of ....................................... 22 
do do Ministers of, since Confederation..................... 

Insane..................................44.4 esse. 227-242, 1479-1481 

do asylums beeen eee eee e eens ee ee eens e eee eneebnee detec eteeeene 147 1 
do do proportion of insane in .................................. 

do according tc ages............. ....,..................... ..... 232 

do do age and 8x................................,....... 232-234 

do do conjugal condition ............................... 230-1 

do do  education......................................... 23 

do do  occupâtion........................................ 237 

do DY provinces .....................................ss.se..ssss. 236 

do by 8exes ...................................................... 229 

da foreign born ........... ......................... ........... 235 

6 Com «00 1; rr 235 

do nativity of ................................ cesser s 235 

do number of ................................ ................... 228 

do proportion of in various countries .............. .... .......... 239 

Insanity, causes of, in Canada........................................ 240 

do do in other countries........... ........ ....... .... 241 

Instrument making.................................................. 299 

Insurance, accident....... Vossseossecereseseessneseesseeereseesees 1323 

do urglary ....... . ................. essor 1329 

do Company of North America............................... 1287 

do deposits with Government .....................,,,........ 1326 

do do trustees............................,........ 1327 

do fire, amount at risk, 1869-92................................ 1294 

do do balance in favour of British companies ................ 1288 

do do do against Canadian companies ....-............. 1290 

do do do do United States companies.............. 1289 

do do British companies, business done by.................. * 1286 

do do business abroad of Canadian companies................ 1291 

do do do done in 1892................................. 1287 


do do Canadian companies, business done by ................ 1286, 1291 
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Insurance, fire, companies bccn cece tweceeesentecees cece cece ects cecee 1285 
do do o ‘tna Fire ................................ 127 
do do do icultural of Watertown................. 12 
do do do af NCE... cee c cece cece © ee vues LS; 
do do do Atlas ..... ............................... 127 
do do do British America ......,. ............ ... . 1287 
do do do Caledonia .......... uence ccc ee eee acecees 12 
do do do  Citizen.................................... 12 
do do do City of London............................ Lx; 
do do do Commercial Union .................... ... 127 
do do do Connecticut Fire .......................... Lx; 
do do do Eastern ................................... I 
do do do Employers’ Liability....................... 1% 
do do do Fire Insurance Association........ ........ 2; 
do do do Guardian.................................. 12 
do do do Hartford .................................. 125 
do do do Imperial .................................. 1s 
do do do Insurance Company of North America... ... 2 
do do do Lancaster ................................. 12; 
do do do Liverpool and London and Globe........... LL 
do do do London and Lancashire.................... Las 
do do do London Assurance......................... 1287 
do do do London Mutual ........................... 12 
do do do Manchester ............................... 127 
do do do Mercantile ............... ................ LS 
do do do National of Ireland ..... .................. Lx 
do no do North British ....................... Deus 127 
do do do Northern .. . ..... ......... .. ....... iw 
do do do Norwich Union...................... ..... 1X7 
do do do  Phœænix of Brooklyn .. . ... .... ........ iA 
do do do Go ‘ Hartford........................ ) 
do do do do London ............ ..... ...... wa 
do do do Quebec. ................................... LS 
do do do Queen, of America..... .. ................ Lx 
do do do yaL...... .............. La cee cece cecece LS 
do do do Royal Canadian ........................... 1X 
do do do Scottish Union and National................ 1% 
do do do Sun Fire ........................,.., eee: 1257 
do do do Union Society................ See ee ee ee eens 1» 
do do do United Fire ..... .. .. .. ................ 7 
do do Men) 9 | wy 
do do losses at St. John ..... .... ... ........ ose 1286, 1288 
do do do paid 1892 ................. ........ .......... 12M 
do do do do 1869-1892... ...................,.......... 12% 
do do number of companies. ... ............ ............. 13 
do do percentage of losses to premiums............... ... 124 
do do premiums received 1892. ... .. .. . ..... ... ..... 124 
do do do do 1869, 1892... 0.0.0.0. ceci... Ls) 
do do progressive business ......... . .......... ........ Law 

do do proportion of payments to receipts by Canadian com- 
PANIES .............. ............ . ....... .... 1234, 128 

do do proportion of payment to receipts by British and United 
States companies .............. .... ......... 12 
do do pro rotection by municipalities ......................... 1331-1340 
do do nited States Companies, business done e by. corses 12 
do rAntee............ssues sou «oo... oe 1323, 12" 
do inland marine........... ..... ..... ......... . consue 1296, 17e 
do life, amount at risk 1869-1892................ ........... . 130 
‘do do do do 1888 1893.............. ............... 130 
do do do do ratio to population. ..”.................. 13». 
do do do effected 1875-1892 .............. . .. ..... eee 1310 
do do do do 1869-1892.............. tons sense 130 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
Insurance, life, assessment companies ... ........................... 3 

do do assets and liabilties................................... 1818 
do do ave amount of policies............. donnees. 1311-2 
do do British companies’ share of business........ wee eee rees 1300 
do do business done 1890, 1891, 1892...................... .. 1300 
do do Canadian companies’ share of business .......... ...... 1300 
do do companies.......... us... se cate e eet sosoeseseueee 1330 
do do o Ætna..... uses cece cece encens . ee 1330 
do do do British Empire.............................. 1330 
do do do Canada Life. ...... ... ................. 1818, 1321, 1330 
do do do Commercial Union.......................... 1330 
do do do Confederation...........................,.... 1318, 1330 
do do do Connecticut Mutual.......... ..... ......... 1330 
do do do  Dominion Life.............................. 1318, 1330 
do do do do Safety Fund......... ............ 1318, 1330 
do do do Edinburgh ... ........ .............. .... 1330 
do do do Equitable. ... ...............  .... Les 1330 
do do do Federal. .... ... ................ .. aes. 1318, 1330 
do do do Germania....... .... ............. ........ 1330 
do do do Great West. .. ... . ........... ......... 1318, 1330 
do do do Life Association of Scotland... .......... .. 1330 
do do do Liverpool, London and Globe ..... ......... 1330 
do do do London and Lancashire...................... 1330 
do do do do Assurance ........... .. .......... 1330 
do do do do Life......... .......... ........... 1318, 1330 
do do do Manufacturers’ Life. ............... ........ 1318, 1330 
do do do Metropolitan ................. ,............. 1330 
do do do Mutual « of New York........................ 1330 
do do do National Life...... ........ .. .... wees 1330 
do do do New York............ Len ee vous ween eaees 1330 
do do do North American. ede ccwencwsececcccavns Louve 1318, 1330 
do do do du Western..... ...................... 1330 
do do do Ontario Mutual.............................. 1318, 1330 
do do do Phenix Mutual Life ........................ 1230 
do do do  Provident Savings ...................... seve 1330 
do do do Reliance we cece ence eee ceseeecncaetenn eee 1330 
do do do 1) ........, 1330 
do do do Socttish Amicable...... .................... 1330 
do do do do Provident ....................... 1330 
do do do Standard .................. .... ........... 1330 
do do do NO secoue seceseseresses 1330 
do do do SUN. ..... cece messes sense 1318, 1330 
do do do Temperance and General. .................... 1318, 1330 
do do do Travellers. ................................., 1330 
do do do United States. .............. .... ..... Le 1380 
do do do Union Mutual ...............,......... Lou. 1330 
do do death rate........... ............. ............. ... 1313 
do do expenditure 1892...................... ... .... ..... 1318 
do do Se 1219 
do do financial position of companies. ................ eee eees 1318 
do do in force 1875-1892. ... .. ... ... . .................. 1310 
do do do 1888-1892 cece cece ence tee er ete teense vos 1303 
do do lapsed....... Lecce weet neces crosses ae 1307-9, 1314 
do do liabilities... ... ... .................... cee cece ..... 1318 
do do number of companies... .... .............,............ 1299 
do do payments to policy holders ........ ................... 1316 
do do premium income ....... ........ .................... 1315, 1318 
do do premiums, division of...................... ......... . 1317 
do do proportion of expenses to income....................... 1330 
do do payments from income........ .......... 1320 
do do receipts, 1888 -1892 .............. Loue snnsssseseessses 1319 
do do terminnted....... D oo nues ee cere eee e eter teen cu 1308-9 
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Insurance, life, terminated by lapse. . .... . ......................... 1306-9, 1314 

do do do naturally... ...... ....... .. ene eee eenes 1308-9, 1314 

do do United States companies, share of business............. 1300 

do do valuation of policies. .......... ...... ............. . 1321 

do marine, inland. .... ................ . .................. 1296, 1298 

do do ocean... .......... ..............,. ......... 1295 8 

do number of companies of all kinds. . .... .. .............. 1325 

dp, OCean marine ........................ .................... 1297-8 

do plate glass............... ... .... .. .. ......... ...... 1324 

do total receipts.............. ......... ....... ............. 132 

do  safe-keeping ...... . ............. ... .................. 1329 

do securities, nature Of... . .............,...............i.. 1326 

do steam boiler................. . .............. ..,........ 132 
Intercolonial Railway. (See Government Railways. ) 

Interest on public debt per head ... ............ .................... 1259 

do rate of, in savings’ banks....... Lossesersesse eee enews eeseees 879 

Interior, Minister of th@..........uus veus ceccccccccscecececeeeuces 22 

do Ministers of the, list of.. ........... Lee e eee ee ences cuves 37 

International postal union.................. ......................... 1123-1129 

do telegraph bureau............... Laem ete weer e ee eeweeees 1172 

Interprovincial trade. ... nee nee cece cece eee ccee vos 736-7 

Invalid and baby chair making. beeen ee eee e sence anees vues ses - 286 

Ireland, Canadian convicts born in................... .......... ..... ° 1469 

Treland, natives of, in Uanada........................................ 144 

do occupations in. dus ween nee + we eee eee cence eee e nese 215 

Iron and brass fittings................................................ 296 

Iron and steel, bridge making..... ............ ... ee tees os. 304 

do exports Of.............. .... . .. ......... .......... 590, 634 

do imports of ........................ ... .............. 635, 637, 612 

do production of, in Canada............. ..  ... ...... 632 

do do in United Kingdom and United States. . 643 

do do in world............. ........ ........ 613 

do 8hips................................ .......... .. ee. 1075, 1080 

Iron, bounty on pig .... ....... .... ses nues à wee esse 571-2, 631 

do furnaces. .. .... .......... ........... ..,... ss sus. 630 

do ore, exports of. . . ............. ......,..... ..... ... ...... 90, 633 

do do home production and consumption of in Canada.555-6, 572, 586, 588, 52, 627 

do Sir W. Fairbairn on Canadian........... ........ ......... us. 627 

do tariff .. ................... ....... .. esse cosssosseee 636, 640-1 

Islands of Canada.... eee... Lace even w eee oe av 

JACQUES Cartier, Banque......................... .. ............. 851-2 

Japan, exports and imports of... .... ......... .. ........... ...... 109 

4 ns o of minerals tO..... .. ... ... ss. 591 

o shipping of.... ........ .......... .,.. .. ................. 1063, 1096 

do trade with Canada.................. ......................... 704-5, 715 

Jewel case making.............. ........... ... .... .............. 238 

Jewelry and watch-making. .............. eee cece nee cae ee cere e cane 238 

Joliette, municipal statistics Gf......... ....... ..................... 1282 

do protection from fire at.............., . .. .... . . ......... 1340 

Judges.................... .... ...... cece teen eet ee eet e serene oe 30 

de qualification of..................................... ea ee oneness 3 

Judicial system............................ Lee wet e neces eeneeees 30, 143 

Justice, administration of...... ............ .............. . os... 30 

do Minister of.................................,. sence rene cee 2 

do Ministers of since Confederation....... ....................... vf 

Jurisdiction in Behring Sea waters........,. ......., .. ............ 849 

do of Canada......... ...... ............,.. .......... cane 6 

do Of provinces......................0. es... 4 

KEEWATIN, area of district...... ..... .......... ...... . ....... 50 

Kentville, municipal statistics of .. De ve weet ween eee teen nee 1282 
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Kincardine, municipal statistics of......................... .. ....... 1282 
do protection from fire at........ .. . ......... ... ........ 1340 
Kingston, municipal statistics of............................,.... .... 1282 
oO protection from fire at.......... ........................ 1340 
Knitting machine making................. Le sessessseesosessessoeses 290 
do works ........ ..... See e ween teens css cee cours essor 303 
LABRADOR, discovery of ...............,. ................ ....... 1 
Lace making .......... ............ .......... esse ve 303 
Lachine Canal ............. .. . ............................,.... 1001 
do municipal statistics of........ ...... .. . .....,...,..,...... 1282 
do protection from fire at.. .................. .... Less euros 1340 
Laflamme, Hon, T. A.R., necrology dnsrueeeeeesseee de vereeesseuses 362 
Lake Huron, mining district Of . . ......seccecce eee cccccce 592 
do Superior, wining district A idees nencees vecee eee 592 
Lakes of Canada............ ...............,.. ..... durs vu. 50, 52, 53 
Lamp and chandelier making.... ... ............................... 295 
Lancaster Fire Insurance Co ............... ........ ..... .... Leese 1287 
Land in crop and pasture .... .......4.. . . ....... .. ........ 376-7 
do regulations, Dominion, Provincial railway, etc.................. 89-102 
sales in Manitoba and North-west Territories. ....... .... ., ... 76-85 
Landed Banking and Loan Co......................, ................ 329 
Language, dual..... ............. ......... .... cece eee reece eeeees 10 
Lanthorn making................ .......... ........... eee eeeeeeee 295 
Lard and tallow, export of .................................. Loue 448-9, 470, 483 
Lath mile. ses... ‘pai wees tt teeeeassssttes ttes Denver 298 
titude o cipal place...........,............ .. ....,.....,2..,. 65 
Laurencian ae bccn eee eee ee ee eee eee ees nee ee eee eeaeenens 51, 54 
Lauzon, municipal statistics Of...............................,,...... 1282 
do protection from fire at... . .................................. 1340 
Load ore....................................................... 555, 569, 586, 588 
do pipe making......... . ....................... ............... 296 
Leather lace aking...... ......... ........ ..... ......... ...... 294 
de worke wee nec cece eens nate ++ ween ence recent eesensteees 818 294 
Legal tender............. ..........................,...,...,... tee 13 et seq. 
Legislative Assemblies... ............. ................ ........... 7-8 
do uncils .... ............. wees eue, cece e eens es vessuss 28 
Legislatures, Provincial... ........................ Lk eee ee ne 27-29 
Letters. (See Post Office.) 
Levis, municipal statistics of..... cnt e nee eee neeeee cesser 1282 
Liabilities. (See ‘‘ Banks,” “ Failures, ” 4 Insurance Co.’s,” etc. ) 
Liberal Arts, prizes at Chicago for................. ..........., ..... 357 
do convention........... ...........................e.s ve. . 351 
Library of Parliament... ........... ...... .... ee ....... Los. 24 
Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces since Confederation................ 41 
do do position and powers of........ ... ........ wees 29 
Life Association of Scotland.... ........ ....... .................... 1330 
do Insurance. (See Insurance.) 
Lighthouses, &ec...... ..... ................, .............. teneees 1633-43 
Lighting.................. . .. .... .. dose vnsssesssssseseese 295 
Lightning-rod makers..... .............................. ..... .... 296 
Limekilns.... .... . ...... .... .. ............ .. ..... Lense eee eee 292 
Lindsay, municipal statistics of................ ... .................. 1282 
do protection from fire at....... ... .............. .... ...... 1340 
Linen factories..................... ........... see ou sors 303 
Linseed oil making .... ........................................ cee 298 
Litharge works...... ................. ...,.. cae ceeeeeeeeeneeeenes 287 
Live tock. os bee e eee cece eee ee eee eee cette eee e eat secs 285 
Live stock, exports of.................... ...,..........., cecee Les. 427-434, 759 
Live stock in British possessiuns......, .. .............. .... wees 421 
do Canada .. ... ........... soso essor 420 


do the world..." Lil ide cereueueceses. . 422 
61 
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Live stock, prizes at Chi 0) oa 4 
Liverpool, London and Globe Life and Fire Insurance Co.............. 1287, 1330 
do N.S., protection from fire at .......................... occas 1340 
Loan companies and building societies. .............. .............. 319-332, 895-904 
do Canada Permanent Loan and Savings Co.............. 325 
do Central Canada Loan and Savings Co ................ 322 
do debentures and deposits of.. .. ...... ... ........... 898-9 
do establishment of......................... ........... 895 
co Freehold Loan and Savings Co.............. ........ 336 
do Guelph and Ontario Investment and Savings Co....... 330 
do Hamilton Provident and Loan Co..................... 32 
do Home Savings and Loan Co........... ............... 331 
do Imperial Loan and Investinent Co. of Canada.......... 324 
do Landed Banking and Loan Co...... ................. 329 
do London and Canadian Loan and Agency Co..... .. .. 320 
do do Ontario Investment 00 319 
do mortgagus tO........:.. ........... .,....... ....... 897, 899 
do number of................. . sus on ees 896 
do official statements at annual meetings. . dons mors 319-32 
do Ontario Loan and Debenture Co...................... 326 
do do do Savings Co.......... .............. 32 
do statements of assets and Miabilitics Of ................. 900-1 
do Union Loan and Savings Co.......................... 323 
do value of lands mortgaged to................... ... .. 902 
do Western Canada Loan and Savings Co..... ......... . 32; 
do with Ontario charters ................................ 905 
Loans, public, since Confederation.................................... 1262 
Lobster can and box making............ .... ..... . ............ wee 298 
do hatchery...... ........ .... ...., .... ................. 582 
do trap making .... ..... ................. Dassesssersssseee 298 
Lobsters, catch of .. ........... ...... ......,.......... users 532 
Local diseases, deaths from.. ................... ... . ........,..... 191-1% 
Locksmithing.... . ..................................s....... we 
London and Canadian Loan and ney Co ................ .. ..... 0 
do Lancashire Insurance nee ee tee eee meee w eee 1287, 1330 
do Ontario Investment Co.. ........ ..... ...........,. . . 319 
do Assurance Co .. ............ unie cession sssssuees sous 1287, 1330 
do High Commissioner for Canada in .... ....................... 42 
do Insurance Co .......................,.............. cane 1318, 1330 
do Mutual Fire Insurance Co............................. cesse. 1287 
do Ont., protection from fire at................., Lesssnnenssee oe 1340 
do Ont., temperature and precipitation at.... ........ ......... 69 
Longitude of principal places. ........ ............ ........ ........ 65 
Longueuil, municipal statistics of............ Décors Late eee cee Lees 1282 
o protection from fire at................, . ........... ..... 1340 
Lubricating oi] works...  ....................... ........... .... . 238 
Lumber, cut and ex ort a 107-112 
Lumbering in Canada ........................ de ossi ce sus 104 et 
do occupations... dunes à were nee e een eneeneee sens teens 267, 271 
Lunenburg, municipal statistics Of........... enecccececec co. 122 
do protection from fire at................,. .... ............. 1340 
Lung diseases, deaths ffom........ ....... ................. cos 202-3 
Luxuries, imports of........ ........................ ..... ...... 721, 724-729, 731 
do do by Canada and United States...................... 125-6 
MACARONI and vermicelli, factory. ............... ................ 290 
Macdonald, Rt. Hon. Sir John À...... oe see. cerner. 37-8 
Machinery, prizes at Chicago for...................................... 356, 520 
Machines, tools and implements ................. ................... 2% 
Mackenzie, Hon. Alex............ ................... oe ... . 38 
do River and tributaries........ ................. .........., 55 
do do region.......... sus. + soon cosesssseesesese Gu 
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Mackerel, catch of . : 54 
Mail. (See Post Office. 
Malt, manufacture and consumption of 
tsters . 
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352 

587-8 

215 

29, 1247 

50 

“do agricultural iand in 876 

do do forest and woodland in 121 
do birth places of the people of 144-5 
do charitable institutions in. 1482 
do  churches in. 1376 
do climate of 62 
do coal fields of. 593, 600 
do coasting trade of. 1090-1 
do constitution of. 27 et seq. 
do convictions in. 1447 
do crops in. 379, 406, 412 
do cut by lumbermen on Crown rade à in. 119 
do 617 
do 221-256 
do 148 
do 1501 
de : 1407 
do dual language in 10 


do dwellings i in. ot 
: 
Sueur 


: : 623 
jan statistics of. -1507, 1510, 1513 
do insane ne aaÿlur . pret 1480 





do juvenile crim : 1458 
do d regulations in. 80 
do legislatures since confederation. 41 
do list of Lieutenant-Guvernors of. 41 
do live stock in. 415, 420 

41 


do members of Executive Council of. 
de Legislative Assembly of 


204-210 
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Manitoba, revenue and expenditure of.......,.. . .................... 1217 
do sales of land in...................... ...... .... ........ 76-85 
do  savings banks in. ... ........ conssousrse Lens. . 8384-890 
do schools in............. ......... ............., ......... . 1416-19 
do S.W. Colonization Railway Co.... ........................ 98 
do statistics o fone sect eee cece ee ee cue eeneseeseeesees 133-1738 
do subsidy paid to................... ........ .. . ......... 29, 1202 
do swamp lands given to......... ..... Les beta e eee ee ee eeee 29 
do _ telegraph lines in.... .......... sous mess cee ewe teense eens 1168 
do telephone lines in......................................... 1184 
do temperature of .... ........................ Le rss 67 
do value of boats, nets, &c., in fisheries of...................... 542 
do vital statistics of.......... .. ....... ...........,.......... 133 et seq. 
do  wheat crop of.............................................. 379, 391 
do ield of fisheries in .... ............................ ..... 5145 
Mantel and grate making .....................,....... ..,..... oe 292 
Manufactured articles, imports of........ errors . 719-20, 724, 728-9, 731 
Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Co. vu cee es unes à ce wee eee 1318, 1330 
Manufactures, output of, census Ct) eee... 282 et seq. 
o prizes at Chicago for................... css. 357 

Manufacturing industries. (See Industries.) 

do OCCUPATIONS. .........................s..... Len sou. 356 
Marble and stonecutting...................... .. .................. 302 
Marbles.......... ...... ...................44444 esse teeeee 561, 588, 592 
Marine and | Fisheries, Minister Of... ............... .......... ce. 22 
Ministers since Confederation. .................. 37 
Marine Departinent. nee eo vence nee e eee eee cence eee ee ee enc eeeeeeeees 1031 et seq. 
do do Ro 0f................. ..........,,...... 1055, 1057-8 
do do thouses, &c., of.... .. . ...................... 1033 to 43 
do do lei 6) eee cece ceeeeee 1066-7 
do do  steamers and cruisers of........................... 1043-4 
do divisions, British Columbia.................................... 1040 
do do New Brunswick. . . ................ ........ .. 1088 
do do Nova Scotia................................ ....... 103; 
do do Ontario....... beeen cece eee recenser 1035 
do do  Quebec...................... ......,,.............. 1036 
do do Prince Edward Island............. ....... Leceeeee 10% 
do hospitals .. ............ .... ......,...............,....... 1046 
do insurance, inland .. ......................... ............. 1296, 1298 
do do ‘ ocean.................... .......,................ 1297-8 
do scientific station, report on .......... ........................ 552 
Maritime Provinces, experimental farm in........ dec euesseses cos 500 
do do quantity of pine in.......... ... .. ..... . ..... 12 
do do wheat cropin....................... ............ 379 
Marriage statistics. ........... .. ................................ . 149-160 
Mast and spar making wee eee cssreseesesesess cesser M1 
Masters’ and mates’ certiticates................ .... ............... 1043 
Mat and rug factories.. . .......... Lee cence ene see use ses veu 303 
Match factories........ .... ... . ............................... os 25 
Mathematical instrument makers.... ................................ 299 
Mattress making......................... ....... ............. seen 293 
Measures and weights.......,.... ............ ..................... 701 
Meat canning........ ...... ............ cece ek verse eee 291 
do curing............................, se. tee Levsseessosesesse 291 
Mechanics not encouraged to immigrate.............. .. .. ........ 86 
Mechanical occupations ... ................................. ..... 265, 269, 275 
Members in Proportion to population ... 0 ..... .................... 36 
Mercantile Fire Insurance Company...... . .......... a eeee vossure 128 
Merchants Bank of Canada.......... ... ...,....................... 318, 851-2 
do do Halifax .... ....... ..... ..... ....... ss... 852 
do do Prince Edward Island................. ........... 852 


Metal cornices and signs..... . Lecce eee cece cetera ne vosscosess veu 296 
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Metals.... ............................... ......,...,..... .... 56+ 5, 566-579 
Meteorological information....................... .. .... esse oc... 65-72 
do BETVICO. ... sonores cece eee e eee tec cena saees 
Methodist statistics.... .. . .....................,....... . 204-210, 1370-6, 1378 
Methylated spirit making.. ....................... eee e teen ec eenees 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company..... ................... Decvees 1390 
Mexico, coinage Of ........................ .......... ... Lovers 656 
do corr en | | eet cee rennes een esse cesser 665 
do d silver in........... Lecce eceateaccces Levee sees eay ace 655 
do Exports of minerals to.............. Done eee e eee ee ereeenes 591 
Mica .................... ce seen essor 560, 581, 587-8, 502 
do cutting .. ............ .....,............... ses 304 
do export of.................. Less eect ee vues soso 590 
Midland, protection from fire at..................... Leurs cee sous 1340 
Military llege...................,................... Leanne eeeeanes 1351 
Militia Act . . ... ccc ccc cece cect eee secousses 1344 et seq. 
do Active and Reserve........ ............. .......... ......... 1346 
do active services of................... . Lossossee csssssesose os . 1359 
do and Defence, Minister of ................ ... ............... 22, 1343 
do do Ministers since Confederation..............,...... 37 
do classes of....................... .,....................... 1 
do command in chief of................................ . ..... 1341, 1343 
do ‘ early history of........ pounssense verre Déesse soeeseee 
do exempt from serving in............ ........ core wees we. 1345 
do expenditure of.......................... ............... .... 1353 
do do since Confederation..... bees cee e eee vosossssses 1357 
do fortifications .... ........................ ence ec taeeeeeeeenee 1342 
do military districts. ............. ... .......................... 1349 
do number of men available............... ...... .. ........... 1350, 1358 
do pensions.. . ..... . . ... ..................... ............ 1355 
do period of drill.............eeeeseses coceue eee eecucee 1318 
do do BETVICB.... sense + eue cence eee nen er eeceace 1347 
do permanent cOrps................. ....................... .. 1350 
do persons composing the........................................ 1344 
do do exempt from the...................... nu cee e cence 1345 
do revenue........ ....... ..... ....... ............ ous 1354 
do Royal Canadian Artillery Musee ve eee e ates ener ee enenee 1350 
do Dragoons.............................. .. .. 1350 
do de Regiment of Infantry......................... 1350 
do Royal Military College de nce cece ee severe sae 1351 
do services of...........,...................... ................ 1359 
do strength of............ . ..............,.................... 1350 
do veterans.......... cee à cece cece eect tenn aee wee sees 1355-6 
volunteers .. . ....... . .. .. .............. sous 1341 
Milk condensed. ................ ..... ... ee... 288 
Millinery.... ...... ........ .........,.........,,. 4 se 303 
Mineral paints dure soc cece ee ee cece eee e weer e tee vec ces. 588 
Lee ene cece ee cence ee ween eec arene tees testes tenes 564, 581, 588 
Minerale’ claseitied secu cece ence cect ene ete ete ses nee Less. 554-560 
do commission on Ontario..... donnees veus cee Cece eeue cure 592 
do exports of............................. .................. 590 
do do _ to principal countries of..... ..................... 591 
do lists of Canadian ... .... ........ ...... ...... Less vo 555, 564, 592 
do production of, in Canada .. . ... ......... .............. 588 
Minerals of Canada ......... ............. ........... .......... 60, 554-699 
do Newfoundland ...................................... leas 366 
do 1s (0 ......, .... ,. .. 592 
do Provinces.......... . .... .............. ....... ... 592 et seq 
do on Dominion Lands.......... Dee c en cece cee cee. conconserie 
Miners. ... ............... ..... ... ......... ones ven see. rik 
Mining districts of Canada............ eee eue. ee... ee 


do  occupations................ ............ Love eee eee eens 267, 271, 275, 779 
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Mining, prizes at Chicago for..... ............... .... ren 
Ministers in Cabinet since Confederation.... ........... Lancet eeeeees 38 
do Provincial. .. .... ... .......... eee tence cee eens soso. 41 
Ministries since 1867 ......................... ........... ese eee eee 37-8 
Ministry, present ................... ....................,. ..,..... 35 
Miscellaneous industries ...... ........... ..... ................ eee 304 
Mitchell Board of Trade................... . ........, cence Le sos. 345 
Model museum .......... ...... .... ................ Leen ete eewceee 1488 
Modus vivendi fishing licenses...................................... 531 
Molsons bank .......... ........... ... .................... ceeeee 851-2 
Moncton, protection from fire at................ ............. vonseses 1340 
Money or cr 8 stem and transactions. (See Post Office). 206, S84, 
ontreal, Bank of............. Less cee ceca cece ccc cecens 851-2 
do Board | ti Trade of ...... ............................... sa 337 
do Chamber of Commerce of..... .......... .................. 338 
do City and District Savings Bank............................ 881 
do  clearing house at. ......................................... 353-359 
do  closing and opening of navigation at..... Lou + sense 
do  duties collected at................. ...... ................ 812 
do exports of live stock and provisions from nous ces ses 487 
do grain by canals to ween cece e ee eees See oo ee cee eee ees 999 
do ours of sunshine at. .................... .... ............ 69 
do latitude, longitude and elevation of..................... ... 65 
do municipal statistics of.............,........ .... ........ . 1282 
do population of, 1881-1891.................................... 136 
do  precipitation at..... Le cee eee en cee renee tence sen eencenees 66 
do price of cheese at............,............................. 508 
do protection from fire at ..... ...... . .....,..... .... ... . 1340 
no rain and snowfall at....... Love sonores unes. 66 
do rates of discount at.... ............................ ...... 849 
do shipments of cattle from........... ....... ................ 434 
do erature 0) ............. ......... Les sussssesseee . 65-6 
Monuinent à ma ng (bronze) .... ... ... ....... ............... ee 304 
Moore, Licutenans General A. G. Montgomery, Commanding J Forces... 1341 
Morocco leather making... ..... . . ..................,....... ..... 294 
Mortality statistics. .................... .. ......................... 179-208 
Mortgages ................ ....................... veeeeeecues Less. 897-9, 905 
Moss factory ................,...... .. . ................... erases 298 
Mount Forest, municipal statistics of.................................. 1283 
protection from fire at ....................... ... ..... 1340 
Mount, ‘Sir Donald Park. . .. ... eee e eee see center e sent eeeees 13 
Stephen Park................. ,.........,... .......... co. 123 
Motataing of Canada.......... .. ....... ... ....................., 51, 54 
Mounted Police. (Sce North-west Mounted Police). 
do partment of...................... .. .......... 2 
Municipal assessments.. . .... ... ...................s..e.e soeur 1283 
debts and assets .................. ....... ................ 1282 
do statistics. ........... .......... ..... see eee en a we 1282 
do system of provinces...................................... . 29 
do water-works .................... asus cesse. couseess 1282, 1340 
Murray Canal........ ... ..:..... ....................,........ 987, 1001 
Museum of patent models .......... .................... .......... 1488 
Musical instrument factories .......................... ............. 300 
Mutton, exports of...... eee eee eee teen eee sous 446-7, 463-5, 483, 487, 489, 198 
do imports of. ..................... ....... ,. . .............. 488 
do do by United Kingdom........... ....,... .......... 491 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York.............................. 1330 
NAIL and tack making ................ ...... .... .... cee ... ane 296 
Napanee, municipal statistics Of ..... .... ..... ............... 1282 
do rotection from fire at............... .........., .......... 1340 


Nappan, dairy station at... ........................... .............. 514 
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Nappan experimental farm at. .................. ...... ve ones 500 

National Life Insurance Co.... . ...... .... ............,. ...,...,. 1330 

National of Ireland Fire Insurance Co............. ....,... Lessse ou 1287 

Nationale, Banque........................ ...., .... .....,......... 851-2 

‘Nationality of homiestead settlers ..... ..........,.................... 85 

Native born Canadians. . ............. ............................. 143-146 
Nativ vity (see birth place). 

Natural gas .... ...... ... ..... ............ Loos conmesnsscs ones 587-8, 678-9 
Navigation, opening and closing of........... .... ..... ............ 64 
Neats foot oil making ......................... ......... teen ...... 297 
Necrology............. ....... 4. bee ........e… seus use Le messe 360 
Needle factories. ..... ..... ............. . .................... eo: 296 
Net imaking............. ................ eee ........ ue... 289 
New Brunswick, area leased to lumbermen in.................. ....... 118 

do area Of . .. ..... ... ... .... sers ssss. 50 
do area of forest and woodland in............. ........... 21 
do assumption of debt of.. ..........................., 29, 1247 
do bank: of ............ . .. ........ .. .. . ......... 

do birth plates of people of.............. . ............. 144-5 
do charitable institutions of.............................. 1482 
do churches in........ ........ .... eee c ee ecercereneece 1376 
do coal in .... .... .... sise esse oreseeree 595, 609 
do coasting trade of...............,..................... 1090, 1091 
do constitution of................,...................... 27 et seq. 
do convictions im... .. .... .... .. ................... 1447 
do crown lands regulations sous users ses. 

do dairying 1n........... .............,.... esses eecees 514 
do defective classes in............ .... ,................ 227-256 
do density of population in......... ,................... 148 
do discovery Of...........,.... ........ ............... 1 
do divorces in ....... . ................,.......... eee 1501 
do drunkenness in ................................ .... 1407 
do dwellings in......................................... 258 
do early history of...................................... 2-5 
do educational statistics in........................ ..... 211-226 
do failures in......... ............................ ... 861-2 
do fishermen of......... de see sonseosenesesessseee 280 
do fishing bounty statistics. .......... .. cc... 541 
do forest products of....... Lise whee ea ee cece ec eneesceees 107-8 
do imports of coal into........... ...... .... .......... 623 
do Indian statistics of.. .... ........................ 1507, 1510, 1513 
do insane asylums in............ ..... anses wee ee eeeee 

do iron Of ................... Lo ous verser 1629 
do juvenile criminals in.................... ......... ... 1458 
do nd regulations of........ ......... .. .... ........ 94 
do legislative council abolished.............. . ......... 28 
do legislatures since confederation..... ................. 41 
do lieutenant governors since confederation ..... ........ 41 
do lighthouses in ..... ..... . ........... ............. 1033, 1038 
do live stock in. ... .......... ............. ......... 415, 420 
do members of executive council of..... Lecce see eeee cece 41 
do do legislative assembly of............. ss 41 
do minerals Of ......... ...... .... .......... .... .. 593 
do Miners Of.................... ...............e....s 279 
do municipal system of....... Lors nee + ee Lors. 

do occupations of................... .................... 271, 280 
do postal affairs of  .. ....... ................. sus 1134-5, 1149 
do production of grain crops in.............. ........... 408 
do do AYIN sos... eee vos. . 409 
do do potatoes Im... ce cece cece eee eee 409 
do do wheat in...... Lae oo Les se. 319 
do proportion of sexes in..... ...... ......... ....,... 141 
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New Brunswick, public debt of... ....... ..........,........,....... 127% 
do quantit Y Of PINE in.................. ................ 122 
do rain and snow fall in..... .................. ........ 63 
do receipts from forests of... ............ ............. 120 
do registered tonnage of...... .................... 1104 
do religious denominations in...................... .. "204-210, 1356-7 
do revenue and expenditure (0) .............. 1217 
do savings banks..:................... eect ecce cece 884 to 890, 894 
do schools in....... wee eee sense sense 1412-1415 
do - shippingin....... .. ............ ... ... Less 1074 
do statistics of ito of ........... ................ 133-17 
do subsidy paid to............... esse Lecce cence cesses 29, 1202 
do telegraph lines in ...... ... ........................ 1161 
do temperature of.... ...... ...... .. ... doses 67 
do value of fishing boats, nets, ke due wane cece cece ceases 542 
do vital statistics Of. ..... 6 .. ... .......... . .... 133 et seq. 
do yield of the fisheries......... Lecce rceees ce soso. . 515, 550 
Newfoundland, account of .............. ......,........ ........... 363-374 
do agriculture of....... ... ... ....... . .# ... ..... ry] 
do area Of.. . ... .... .... cece cee ee secs. 364 
do census of........... ecw eee tenet ese eceses eens: Len 369 
do cities and towns of... ....... .......... . .. ........ 370 
do colonization of. ..................,... . .. .. ...... 363 
do commerce Of.... .. ......... esse 312 
do constitution of ... ....................... ... eases S71 
do discovery of... .. .. .................... ree ee nee 1, 353 
do exports from Canada tO. cece eee eee ceeeeee ceeeeaes 766, 791 
do do of provisions to....... ..... .................. 436 
do finances of....... ....... ..... cae ....... ... . .... 312 
do fisheriesof ... .................. ... ................ 365 
do French shore of...................... , .... ......... 54 
do history of ........... ... ............................ 3:3 
do importe and exports of..... ..... .................... 786, 7 
do lighthouses, &c.,of........................ ....... eae 1942 
do live stock in ... ..... ... ....... ............... 421 
do minerais of................................ corses 366 
do patives in Canada 0f............. ........ ........... 144 
do physical features of..... Lessons vus cee eee messes 364 
do population of...  .... .................. ......... 369 
do ae Ways Of........................ cee ee cee cee co. 368, 374, 941 
do religious denominations of.. ee eus + 4e tee 369 
do shipping of...., .« ..................... . ....... 1063, 1096 
do tel ph lines of............. -........ . ....... 1161, 1173, 1181 
do t 0) se Less 352 
do do with Canada of. .......... ............. 704-5, 710, 712, 715 
New France, rival claims to......... ....... ease cece ees ee vues 1 
New Glasgow, municipal statistics of........................ .... . .. 1282 
do protection from fire at.... ......... uses ee nee 1340 
New market, municipal statistics of ........ .......... .. dou course 1282 
rotection from fire at......... . ......... osseuse 1340 
New South ales, death and birth rate AY nn 189 
do deaths of infants in.......... ....... ........ ... 188, 110 
do do to classes of diseases in...... ........ ...... 192 
do exports and imports of.............. .............. 786, : 9 
do forests Of .... .... ............. ... .. .. ..... 130 
do live stock of.... .. ... ..... ... ... ... . ...... 421 
do members to population in... ..... ee ee wee 26 
do postal affairs of........... .... . . ..... .. .. .. 1134-5, 1149 
do public debt of.. .. ..... ......................... 1264, 1279 
do railwaysin .... ses... .924-5, 927, 938, 940- 1 
do revenue and expenditure Ofunnuss resserre. 1219 


do saving banks in..................,... ..........., 892 
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New South Wales, shippingin.... .... ......... ....... EEE 1094, 1096 
taxation in.... .. ............ .................. 1236 
de telegraphs lines in............................... 1170 
Newspapers, &c. (See Post Office). ; 
New Westminster, municipal statistics of............................. 1282 
do protection from fire at... .. ........ ............. 1340 
New York Life Insurance Company........ .................,....... 1330 
ew y Are& Of... ee eee eens cece eee eneteaceeees 46 
do death and birth rate 0 .........,.,..........e... 189 
do deaths of infants in............. . .................... 183 
do exports and imports of.........................,....... 786, 789 
do live stock in...................... .................... 421 
do members to population in.................. . ......... 26 
do postal affairs of................ . Les cece eeeeneeeneens 1184-5, 1149 
do public debt of ..... we ete eee ee eeeees keene ees 1264, 1279 
do railways in. .................. ..... ne ae seas 924-5, 927, 938, ‘940-1 
do revenue and expenditure of. Pewee tees cece et cee tecctseses 1219 
do savings banks in.........,............,.. . .......,... 892 
do shipping in....... .......... . ........... .. ....- 1094, 1096 
do taxation IN........0 66. ...... . ce cee cesse. 1236 
do telegraph lines in.... ..... ..... .. ...... .........., 1170 
Niagara Falls (town o , municipal statistics of....................... . 1282 
do do protection from firein. ... .. .. .... ....... 
Nickel...... ................................. ...... 555, 573-4, 585, 588, 592 666 
do exports of....,..............................,........,........ 
do plating............... ..... .... ....... .................. 804 
Nicolet, protection from fire ate... .. .............. verres 1340 
North American Commercial Cumpany's sealing leuse... .... ........ 349 
do Life Insurance Company...... ............... . .... 1318, 1330 . 
Northern Fire Insurance Company.................................... 1287 
North Sydney, municipal statistics of. .............,.. ............. 1282 
do protection from fire at......... ... ........ .......... 1340 
North-west Territories. (See, also Territories.) - 
do do  arenof......... ... ............... . ... ae 50 
do do  birthplaces of peoplein.... ........ . ....... 144 
do do  churchesin............. ........ .... ........ 1376 
do do constitution of .......... ....... ......7..... 27 et seq. 
do do CONVICTIONS in.... ...................... Lee 1447 
do do dairying i M... -... ee... Less see 518 
do do  divorcesin.. .... ................. ......... 1501 
do do drunkenness in................ .......,....... 1407 
do do  failuresin........... ........ ..............., 861-2 
do do farmers in .... ...... .... . ... .... ........ 277 
do do fishermen in. .......... ... 05 .. Léssessssosse 280 
do do forests of.. .. ete conserves coe 121 
do do im rts of coal into ................ccc. eee 623 
do do ian statistics of . noue eue voor .1507, 1510, 1513 
do do uvenile criminals in.................... ...... 1458 
do do june Assembly of....... .. ....... .... 27 
do do list of Lieut.-Governors of.... ......... course 41 
do do members of Executive Committee of. . ........ 41 
do do do _ legislative assembly of.............. 41 
do do miINers in ... . ....... .............. cece e ees 279 
do do municipal system CEE 
do do wuccupations in... Does vues sos 271, 280 
do do population increased i IN ue ee eee ee es 85 
do do  religious denominations i In... see eee. cou "204-210, 1376 
do do schools in........ .................... .. .... 1430-5 
do  wheat crop of.......... ... ...... ........ .. 381 
Nortl western Life Insurance Co......... ............................ 1330 
North-west rebellion................................................. 1359 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance Co.............................,...... 1287 
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Notes, bank...................................:.................,... 6 et seq 

do Dominion..................................................... 816 et seq 

Notre Dame de Grave, municipal statistics of.......................... 

Nova Scotia, area of................................................. 50 
do do forest and woodland of........................... 121 
do assumption of debt of................................... 29, 1248 
do Bank of................................................ 851 
do birthplace of people of .............................. ... 144-5 
do charitable institutions in................................ 1483 
do churches in......... Lecce e ee bee e cee n ee cece snecncceeees 1376 
do coal fields of ................................ 995, 599, 609, 611, 616-17 
do coasting trade of........................................ 1090-1 
do constitution of........ ace c cece essences 27 et seq. 
do convictions in .................s...osssssssssscsssesse. 1447 
do CTOpS Of .. ...... .................. ....... neue. ne 379, 406 
do ‘crown lande regulations in ........... .. Lessse sonne 92, 93 
do dairying in................... ............... .... . a 514 
do defective classes in................ .......... Lecce renee 227 -256 
do density of population in.................... ... .. Lanes 148 
do discovery Of .... ... .............................. ae 1 
do divorces in..................... cece tee sessccsee © ce. 1501 
do drunkenness in........ .. .............. ............. 1407 
do dwellings in................... ........................ 
do early history of.......... . ........................,... 25 
do educational statistics in ............................... 211-22F, 1405 9 
do failures in ............................... .. Lossesesese 862 
do farmers in.................... Lecce cee vers sors 277 
do first colonial see..... ......... ......... ........ .. ae 1377 
do fishermen of........................ ..... enue secennce 230 
do fishing bounty statistics of................... . ......... 541 
do forest products of,...... . ......., . ...... ........... 107-8 
do IM. ccc cee cee cee ete terete veces cess eneees 647-8, 651, 653 
do Imports of coal into..... .. eee... ee... 623 
do Indian statistics .............. .......... ........... 1507, 1510, 1513 
do insane asylums in........ Less. wdc eee eee eee eeeneeene 1480 
do iron furnaces | IN......... neue cece etn c ence ec ee res 630 
do do 0) Qa 627 
do avenile criminals in.................................... 1458 
do and regulations of............... we cece eee e eee eens 92-3 
do Legislatures since confederation cece cece e cece sete cee 41 
do . Lieut, -Governors since confederation. ......... Les sous. 41 
do lighthouses, &c., of. ............................... -... 1083, 1097 
do lobster hatchery in............. ........... Lecce eeeeenes 332 
do live stock of ..... ... ..................... ....... . 415, 420 
do members of Executive Council.................... ...... 41 
do do Legislative Assembly ....................... 41 
do do do Council ........ ................. 41 
do miners Of.................... ............. es. 29 
do mining lands in.............. .......................... 93 
do municipal system 1in..................................... 29 
do occupations Of ..................,.......... .... ..... 271, 280 
do postal affairs of............ ........... ........ ...... 1134-5, 1139 
do production of grain crops in. wee resserre seems 408 
do do BY ÎN.......... osseuse vec à Lu eo. 409 
do do potatoes in...... ................. ....... 409 
do do Wheat in................ ................. 39 
do sportion of sexes in...................... ............ 140 
do public debt of .... ..... . ............. ........ ..... 179 
do quantit x Of pinein.. ... .... .....,......... ........ 122 
do rain and snowfall in ......... se. eue. 68 
do registered tonnage of . ............. ................... 1104 
do igious denominations 1n..... ..........,..........., 204-10, 15567 





INDEX. 971 
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Nova Scotia, revenue and 1 expenditure 0) .... .... ........ 1217 
savings banks in........ ........ .,.................... 884-890, 894 
de schools in .... ........,........... osseuses... 1405-9 
do shipping in... ......................,..... ............ 1074 
do statistics of F population 1 6 secs snsessssseseee 133-178 
do subsidy paid tO.. .... ..... .... .................... . 29, 1202 
do telegraph lines in..................... Jesssssessessnsrre 1161 
do temperature of................ ............ .......... 67 
do value of fishing boats, nets, &., in......... ............. 542 
do vital statistics of..................................... ae 133 et seq 
do yield of the fisheries of................................ . 545, 550 
Number of voters to members of House of Commons............... eee 26 
Nut and bolt works.......................,.......................... 296 
OATS, exports of .....,..................................... 456, 476, 483, 486-488 
do imports by United Kingdom of............................... 491 
do do of......................... ......................... 488 
do production of................................................ 406-7 
Ocean mail service. (See Post Office.) 
Occupations, lin cece eee eet e tenes cette ee ceeerees sees 265, 267, 271, 278 
5 sense seeeesesessseesee vosscssee 
do py provinces beeen e cece semer. ne 
do bysex ............................... ................. 281 
do deaths according tO..................................... 186 
do domestic...... cece ccc ccc ence cence ec ee teeeeeec ences 265, 271, 275 
do fishing ............................... ce tence eeeneees 267, 271, 275 
do industrial .............................................. 265, 269, 276 
do lumbering.............:.....................,... 4... 267, 271, 275 
do manufacturing ......................................... 265, 269, 276 
do mechanical. .......... .. .............................. 265, 269, 276 
do MINING................. soso © nesseeesesoessee 267, 971, 275 
do of blind ................ ccc ccc ene sas. 
do of deaf and dumb................. ..................... 249 
do Of insane ... .... ...... _............................ 237 
do professional ....................,....................... 265, 271, 275 
do trade and transportation............................ 265, 268, 271, 275 
Occupiers of properties ....,......................................... 278 
Ochres . .. ......................444. issues esse essesroneee 558, 588 
Official statements at annual meetings of banks, &c ... .. . ........ 307- 347 
Oil refineries .... .................... ..... ......... ............ 295 
Oiled cloth and clothing ...................................,.....,... 303 
Ontario, Algonquin Park ................ ... ....................... 123 
do area and quantity of pine in...................... ........... 122 
do area leaned to lumbermen in ........................... , .. 118 
do area of ..... .............................................. 50 
do area oF forest and woodland i 0 0 see soseseeesesseseeees 121 
do assumption of debt of ........................ .............. 29, 1247 
do Bank .... ......... ..............,........................ 317, 851-2 
do  birth places of the people Of... esse cunsnsoueosee 144-5 
do butter makingin.............................  ...... ...... 510-1 
do charitable institutions in ..............,..................... 1482 
do  cheese factories in............... de eue cece ee eect ee eeee 510 
do  churchesin... ....... Les sssreseosseseseesssessseese 1376 
do climate of ............................ .......,............. 62 
do coasting trade of.................. .. . ................... 1090-1 
do constitution of............. cake ee vosseueedseeeseseseeres 27 et seq. 
do convictions in............................................... 1447 
do I 6 6) 0 0 | 379, 406 et seq. 
do crown lands, regulations 0) 90 
do cut by lumbermen in........................................ 119 
do  defective classes in...... .. .. ................... ..... .. 227-256 
do density of population of................... oser vessesesese 148 
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Ontario, divorces in ........... e.........se...es + eee... 1591 
do drunkenness in. ..... . ...................... ............ 149 
do dwellings in .................. Decent cc eee e ences sonores 258 
‘do educational statistics of ................................ 211-226, 1384-1397 
-do failures in ...................................... ...... ance 861-2 
‘Go = farmers of ...... .............................. eee  ...... 27 
do  fishermen of.......... ................................. .... 230 
do forest products of ........... ....... .. .............. ... 107-8 
do grain crops of... . .. ..... ............................ 406, 411 
-do t sale of forest limita in......... ........................ 
do 7 ses sseceseeosenes coserreees cocceceenressseecee 409, 411 
‘do = importa of coal into ..................................1:...... 
do Indian statistics of ..... ... ............ .... .......... 1507, 1510, 1513 
do  insane asylums in...... ......... eee en eeees aces nee weeeees 1430 
do ironof.... ss. ................4e cesser esse 628 
do juvenile criminals i IM ......-... cece eee ete eee vous eee 1458 
do land regulations of.... ......................... .... .... 90 
do  legislatures since confederation .............. . ce ........ . 41 
do  lighthouses in. ..... ....... ............. ..,... ..... ... 1083, 1055 
do list of Lieutenant Guvernors since 1867 des unes + cesse 
do live stock in .... .. . ........ ............................. 415, 430 
do Loan and Debenture Co..... .... ....... ..... ..........., 3% 
do Loan and Savings Co............. .... ......... ........... S28 
do  loan com panies. beech meee tence cree cece teen eee Cece ence eens 905 
do members of Executive Council. .. ............ ........... a 
do do Legislative Assembly............................ 41 
do mineral commission..................... ........... Lun ee 592 
do do resources of................................... ..... 592 
do minersin. .....-................,.............,..... se... es 28 
do municipal statistics ............................ ............ 1282 
do Mutual Life Insurance Co........ .......................... 1318, 1330 
do occupations of ........................................... oe 271, 280 
do pays duties on Quebec imports............................... 749 
do postal affairs in ............. .......... ...... ..... ....... 1134 5, 1149 
do  potatoes in............................. ................... 409, 411 
do proportion of sexes in.... ................................. 140 
do publie debt of .............................................. 12:9 
do rain and snowfall in.............. .......................... 68 
do receipts from forests 0f...................................... 12 
do istered tonnage of........................................ 1104 
do  religious denominations in................................ .204- 210, 13:6 
do revenue and expenditure of.................................. J27 
do saltin. ...................................,... 4.4... 680 et sea. 
do = savings banks in................. ............ ............. 884-890 
do schouls in............... . ...,. .. ........... .. ....... 1384-1397 
do shipping in........................ .... .................. 1074 
do statistics of population of. ......... 133-178 
do subsidy paid to... 6... .. ........ .. . . ............. 29, LA 
do  telegrap lines 3 IN. .... ...... Bossse +. ess... 1164, 1166 
do telephone do ....... .... .. ........ .................. 1184-1186 
do temperature of........... .. .......... ... .... .... ... Gr 
do value of fishing boats, nets, &c....................... ...... 542 
do vital statistics of........................... ... ........ ... 133 et seq. 
do wheat crop RE RRSSSSS atc e eee c een vue cossovecssoce 869, 390, 411 
do yield of the fisheries of. . eect e eee ee ee cu wee 545, 550 

Opening © f navigation. .............. ............, ......... ...... 61 

Opium factories............ ................sss.sseuses. sososcee. 298 

Optical instrument makers........... ..... .... .......... .... .... 303 

rds, acres of........ ... .... ........ ............ . eee tees Sn 

Organized territories. (See Territories and N.W. Territories. ) 

Oshawa, protection from fire in.. ...................... .... .. ..... 

Ottawa Bank. ... ....... dos cect eee e ences beet sossevessesess see 312, 852 
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Ottawa Canal.................. . .... .......... 4. eee 8 sus. 982, 1002. 
do central experimental farm.  .... . .... .................. 500 
do latitude, longitude and elevation of.......... ... ............ 65 
do municipal statistics of ....... ............. ................. 1282 

do population of.... ....... . .... ............................ 136 

do protection from fire at...... ...... .. Lesessssse ressens. 1340 

do rain and snowfall of.................................... tence 66, 69 
do temperature of .............................. .. ..., ...... 65, 66, 69 
do do and precipitation at..........................,... 69 

do the capital of Canada .........,.... .... .................... 11 

do Valley pine forests...... ..... ................,........ .... 124 
Oyster planting............. ...... cece cece eee tee eee eran ences 534 
PACIFIC Coast, trees of the .............. ......... ... . ........, 122. 
do Ocean, fur seals of the ..................... ......... .... 349 

do do western boundary of Canada.... ...... ... ..... 45. 
Packing case factories.. ... ............................ tae ........ 298 
Eagan ndians ...... .... .......... 4... 4. ++. we eee one teens 206 
Pail and tub making........ ... ............. 5 tee eee eee e ween 298 
Paint and varnish making............. ...... .. . .................. 292 
Painting and glazing...... ..... ......... ose ess vovsssee ses. 292 
do hand ..... .. .........., .. .... noue ee 8 oe so. 303. 
Palmerston, municipal statistics of...... .... Lecce eee eecceeccerees eee 1282 
protection from fire at.......... ......................... 1340 

Pe and box works ........ ...... ................, .......... 298 
Collar factories .... ....... ................ cece tote eee tenes 298 

mills .... .. .............. ............... De + serres 298 

4 money ......... ..... .. eben beet etek verse ve verse 816 et seq. 

do patterns .... .............. .... ., . .....s..s.s sos. 

Paraffine and wax works................. ...... ........... ........ 297 
Parasitic diseases, deaths from....... .. ............. .. ............ 191-195 
Paris, Ont , municipal statistics of.......... ........ ............... 1232 
do protection from fire at.................. Lessesssssss cece 1340 
Parks and forest reservations. .. ...... ............................. 123 
Parliament, authority of.......... ........ ee ences cece cece ssceneee 6 
do debates of..... ... ... ............. .... ............ 24 

do duration of.... ... ......... ....,... ,..,.... eeenes 16 

do indemnity of members of............. .... .............. 19. 

do rary O nu ous cece eee ee cence eee eee teen e teens 24 

do of Canada. ..... . ............... ... ... ......,..... 14-26 

do privileges of.... ........ ... ....... ..... ..... ve cease 14 

do standing committees of............. ence e eee à ours 24 
Parliaments since Confederation....................... See e cee cos oe 35-6 
Pasture, acres in. ........ ........ ..... ... ...,................. 376 
Patentees, residence of..................................., cee teens 1487 

Patent fuel making....... ...... ........................, ..,...... 

do medicines.......... Le se. bebe een ee à ee cece teen ceeeeces 287 
do Office ..... ... ..........,................ Lesesessesessssseee 1485- 9- 
Patents, Dominion land... ... ................................. tees 78. 
do duration of .... ............... ......... .. ........... 1486 

do number 0f................ . .......... CREER 1485 
Pattern mould factories............ .... ......... .,. . ......... sae 296. 
Paving material works.............................,... cece eter eens 302 
Payment of members of Legislatures......................... ... .... 29. 
do do Parliament. ..... ........... ..  .......... 19 
Pease, export of......... ............... ............ 457, 477, 483, 486-7, 489, 493 
do import of .... ....... ...... ...... ........... ... ..... 488 
do imports of by United Kingdom dun ses ne vues bene e eee ewes 491 
do production of. ....... . ............... Lace eee es ees vs 406, 40% 
Peat...... ...........,.. 4 . ses. vocorsssnees 559. 
Peg ‘and last making... .... .......................ssse.ss. Less 294 


Pembroke, municipal statistics Of.............. seeceeseusceeces à ce. 1282: 
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Pembroke, protection from fire at....... .............. ........ eee 1340 
Penetanguishene, protection from fire at .... .... .... ....-........ . 1340 
Penitentiaries. (See also criminal statistics. ) + 
do deaths at .. ............... .,... .................... 1465 
do expenditures of... ....................... ............ 1437 
do number of.............. .... .... ......... ..... eee 1461 
do do convicts in..... ........... .. Less tee cece 1462 
do offences of prisoners in........... . Le nano neces enone: 1466-7 
do particulars of prisoners in.........  .... Decne ce ce. 1465 
do revenue Of......... ........... ....... ........... .. 1475 
do value of........ Joss serre cece eee eee ec enee sere ee 145 
Pensions .......... .................. .........4., + esse Lee 126 
p do rr United erates Lecce ence cece eet ea tere eereence seat vues 127 
eople. (See population 
Peterborough Board of Trade.... . . . ............................. 348 
do municipal statistics Of ........ . ........ .... ....... 1382 
do protection from fire at...................... ........... 1340 
Petroleum ................... ....................... os eus nee 559, 581, 592, 667 
do average price of................ ....... .... .............. 672 
do consumption of ............ ......... ence teen eee eecneeeee 6.4 
do  exports of... ....... ......... ... ....... . ....... nee 673 
do = importa of..... ........... .......... ........... ........ 654 
do in Burmah....................... ......,..........,..,..4 675, 67% 
do in Russia....................... ...................,..,... : 
do in United States. .......... ....... ................ oe . 675 
do inspection of ............... ....... ..... Lossesssesssese 670 
do production of Canadian........ ....... ............. 581, 587-8, 669, 671 
do  refineries..... eee cet e teen cece eect eee nes seems 668 
do wells ........ Leek cece ene eee essences. 668 
Peuple, Banque du............. ...... . .... bee ee cece ene eeenes 333, 851-2 
Pheenix Fire Insurance Co., of Brooklyn. . bance eet ceee cece wenscees pees 1287 
do do do Hartford........ iii... ile... 1285 
do do do London............. ............... oe 1287 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co..... ........................... oe 1330 
Phosphates........ . ..... eevee ce cen canes sresneessesse 556, 561, 587-8, 592, 688 
O exports of... . . ..... ... ................,........ cerns 590, 689 
do needed as a fertilizer..................... ... ............ 692 
do world's consumption of. ... ...... ........ . ............. 691 
do do production of..... ....................... . . .... 690 
Photographers.......... Lererrrsossee Lors covers 8 - 285 
Photographers’ supplies.............. . .... ............... uses 287 
Phthisis, deaths from .. ... ...... .... ..... ............... 202-3 
Physical features of Canada :. ... .. ............ Lesssessresseseeuee 51, 59, 60 
do do  Newfoundland....... ...... Lee secousses 361 
Piano action making ...... ............ .... ... . ... ............ 300 
Pickle making.... .......... ............... ...... .. ..., cee eens 290 
Picton, municipal statistics Of... .................................. 122 
rotection from fire at.. . _........,..... ........ .... wee 1340 
Picture fran rame making..... ... . ...... nus cee n eee ec ee ce eeeee voue . 288 
Pig iron. (See iron.) 
Pigs. (See live stock and swine.) | 
Pine area and quantity of ..... .................... eee cece eee + ee 122 
Planing and moulding factories ... .................... voies ve. 238 
Plaster and stucco Work .... ... ... ................. teen cece ence 292 
Plate glas insurance...... ........ .. ..... ..... .. .............. 1324 
Platinum.... .................. eee vers cent ees cee eee en eee aces 855, 575, 578 
Plumbago ................. ................. .... 4.4 cesse , 588, 592 
do mills............................. 4... à ossi 
Plumbers’ supplies. ence eee e teens cee eet tees ours tees seeeseeeee cee 2% 
Plumbing an pleine cnnnnenceenes eee e eee e teen tees cosvevesss sous 296 
Plume making.... ...... ............. ... De nue ce eee esse 308 
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Police, North-west Mounted. (See N.W. Mounted Police.) 
Policies. (See Insurance.) 
Population, 1871, 1881, 1891. ........ ............, .... ..,., ...... 133-139 
ages of................ ....,.... essieu vos 162-178 
do birthplaces Of... irc ce cucceeveecccunenecnes wa pace, 143-146 
do by electoral districts.......... eee e eee e eee cece etree scecees 135 
do by CitlOB... cece eee cece eee ce ee vos eee vous 136, 1282 
do DY COUNTIES ................ .... 4... ess... 1 
do by towns............... acc eee eet eee. ces veces eee eee 136, 1282 
do by provinces. ..................... bbe ec ee ween reese Les 134 
do by sexes.......….......,: ............. Lue ee tence evens 140-142 
do by villages ....... ............ ...................... 136 
do conjugal condition of......,.... eee eee eee e eee rene ee taaes 150-160 
do deaths and births of............ ......................... 179-203 
do density of.. .......... ......... ................ ne ... 148 
do dwellings of......... ............... ...,...........,... 257-263 
do education of........ Lesersssneses ses sesssuueee cos. 211-226 
do French speaking .................................... wees 147 
do Indian, particulars of ........ ance ne ween cee concerne 1507-1513 
do occupations Of... . .. ..... ..... . .. .................. 264, 281 
do of nitoba and North-west..... ..... ...... ... cc. 85 
do of Newfoundland...... ........................ .. wees 369 
do of the world.... .......... .........,....... te .... nee 49 
do religions of ........ ........... ....... Les oo veus ons. 204-210 
do urban and rural........................ Less core 137-139 
Pork, exports of...... . ........... ...... . .. 441, 466, 488, 487, 489, 493 
do o imports à by United Kingdomof.................................. 491 
Lecce een eens vonseesee neces teens verser 488 
Pos Hope, municipal -tatistics of..................... .,............ 1282 
do protection from fire at ................. ................. 1340 
Postal union.......... ..... ............. Les don erosesessssenes ee 1123 29 
do admission of Canada to .......... .....,........ ... .... 1124 
Postmaster General... .. . . ... ................................... 22 
Postmasters General since Confederation ............... e.ccccueuce.. 37 
Post Office Act............ ... . ..................,............ 1118-9 
do  agreements with the United States ................ Less 1121 
do cost of conveying maiïls............................. Dose 1141 
do dead letters............................... ........... 1145-6 
do  excess of expenditure.............. .. ...... .............. 1138 
do free delivery of letters .. ..... . ......................... 1135, 1142 
do international union... ...... Lente e cee cee e eee necneneeeats 1123-29 
do letters in principal COURLTIES..... ... ee... 1158 
do do per head... ..................... ............. ae 1130 
do money order system and transactions. . ....... ........... 1147-1154 
do number of letters...................................... cee 1130 
do do do by provinces.... ......................... 1135 
do do newspapers and books, 1 Less 1132 
do ocean mail service........................ soso our. 1155-7 
do operations, 1867 to 1893.................................... 1152 
do do in 1868 and 1893 compared.............. ...... 1140 
do rates of postage..... .. .............. ... .......... ... 120 
do registered A letters nt tee cece ee eee ences es... Los 1130, 1144-5 
do revenue and expenditure.. Les ee ete ee enc neee eens 137 
do do do by provinces wee ee eet ee ee corses 1137 
do savings banks. (See savings banks.) 
do  stamps, revenue from... ..................... ...... Lo. 1139 
do transfer to colonial authorities ........ ................... 1118 
Post Offices, by provinces....... essences ce eee e een eeeee 1130-1 
do number of Canadian......... ............. ... .…....... 1134-5 
Potatoes, exports of.......... . . ...... .............. 458, 481, 483, 486-7, 489, 493 
do imports b Cited Kingdom of.............................. 491 
do imports of........................... lose serons Lee 488 
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Potatoes, production of............. .. ... .............. . les veus 3 
Potteries................ Lk cece ee cece en cece cers sat eescceseeeees 302 
Potter’s ware........ ............. ...., eee. . os. cae ee use vo. 588 
Poultry export................................ ... ..... de soso 452, 483 
Precipitation ...... .. .......... ............, 44.4 sise css tee 66 
do by months.......................... Lessons sessssssesss 69 
do by provinces .... ..... ............ .... eee ms. 63 
Predictions, weather ... ............. Lk ce neem eee © corses Leer 7 
Prepared cattle food.......... ......................... .. . 290 
Prerogative of mercy...... .... ...... de eo veus ur ease 12 
Presbyterians, statistics Of.... .. ... ......,..... ........... 204-210, 1370-6, 1378 
Prescott, municipal statistics Of. cee cece diese cece) setecaee ceeeees 1282 
do rotection from fire at....................................... 1340 
Preserved food........ ......... ..... ......... cece e ......... 290 
do fruits and vegetables..... ........... . wee e ence ennce 290 
President of Council.................. . 5 ecw cence cee eesees vo 2 
Presidents of Council since Confederation .......... .... . .... .... # 
Press, stam mp and die works.................. cece cee eee eee ere eres 298 
Pribyloff Islands, sealing ground..... ... . . ........................ 349 
Price of cheese . .................... ete vus ve à tee were eves . 5 
do wheat................... .. ....... Lesrereresssesssesessseee 331-3, 388-9 
Prices, average export................. .............................. 184 
do do from 1883 to 1893. . duree oo ee be teen e eens 783 
do compared by index numbers | wane eee e nen e eens eee tenes ee 776 et seq. 
Prince Albert, municipal statistics of .................. Le cesser 1282 
do protection froin fire at............... . . .............. 1340 
Prince Edward Island, area of.. wee ces oo sue eee 50 
do do forest and woodland in. . 5 wee eee eee 121 
do Assembly.......,.. ,....,.. .. . ............ B 
do assumption of debt of......... ................ 29, 1247 
do birth places of people of............ Leelee ewan 144-5 
do charitable institutions in......... .......... .. 1483 
do churches in ......... ..... ...............,.... 1376 
do coasting trade of............................... 1090-1 
do constitution of................. .. cece eee eeas 7-29 
do CONVICTIONS iN............. see. soeurs... 1445 
do crown lands regulationsin..... .... .... ...... 96 
do dairying im....................... ... .. .... 515 
do defective classes in....................... ..... 1-256 
do density of population in................ ......, 148 
do igcu very Of.............. cee osseuse 1 
do divorces in........... ............ ..,.. Leurs 1501 
do drunkenness in ... ............ .... ........ 1407 
do dwellings in..... ...... ........... eee vous 258 
do early history of...................... ......... 2-5 
do educational statistics of ........ .... Lesssosee 211 -2% 
do failures in. .... ...... ..... .... ..... ... . 862 
do farmers in........... .... .... .......... ... 27 
do fisheries of, value of boats, nets, &c....... ..... 512 
do fishermen of...... ......0...- 0.00. eee ...... 280 
do fishing bounty statistics..... ......... toe 525 
do forest products of...................... . .. . 107-8 
do IM CTOPS IM., ... eke cee eee ee esse... 408 
do BY MM... eee cee à. cee cece ee ee cee e tees 409 
do imports of coal into...... ........c..ce..... 
do Indian statistics of....... ... ......... .. 1607, 1510, 1518 
do insane asy lums in.. .. ........ .. ......... 
do jus enile criminals ! ÂM. mousses ee ce. 148 
do and regulations in.....,... ..... Loseses severe 46 
do Legislatures since Confederation ............... 41 
do Legislative chambers amalgamated. . 23 
do Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation...... 41 
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Prince Edward Island, lighthouses, &c., of ........................ .. 1039 
do live stock in. ..... .. . ...... ......... Leur 415, 420 
do members of Executive Council of... ........ a 41 
do do Legislative Assembly of............ 41 
do Merchants Bank of.. ........ ................ 852 
do MINEFS IN. .......... secs ee. voor. 279 
do municipal system in............ ...... ........ 29 
do occupations in........ esse eae ee ene eeeees 27 
do postal affairs Of................................ 1134-5, 1139 
do potatoes 111.................... .....,.... .... 409 
do proportion of sexes in..... ... ...... ......... 140 
do public debt in.......... ... ...... ........... 1279 
do railway. (See Government railways. ) 
do rain and snowfall...................... . ..... 68 
do istered tonnage of............... .... .. .. 1104 
do re igious denominations in. ... ... .......... 204-210, 1376 
do revenue and expenditure of...... Luce sesceruee 1217 
do savings banks in.......................... tee 884-890, 894 
do schools in............. . ..................... 1426-9 
do shipping of.. ... ............ .... .......... 107 
do statistics Of opulation Of .. ........... ……..... 182 to 178 
do subsidy paid to . .. .......................... , 1202 
do telegrapu lines 3 Io ue ce à eeceececce 1168 
do temperature of ........ ...................... 67 
do vital statistics of.... ............. ........... 133 et seq. 
do wheat crop of..... . .. ....................... 37 
do yield of the fisheries of............ .... . ..... 545, 550 
Principal kinds of fish, ‘value 0 cs... 525 
do places, latitude, longitude, elevation and temperature of... . 65 
Printing and publish IN .... sesoes cesser 285 
Privileges of Parliament,......... . eee vues see vosenss ce Le. 14 
Privy Council, members Ofveccccccececcccecset. sttctssncceecesnen ees 35 
do of Canada... ...... ... . .... ...... ... ,....... 12 
do President of the. sessnsesresenees ceeeeeneee ee. cos 22 
do Presidents of, since Confederation ...................... 35 
Prizes at Chicago.. .. ............ ............. eben unes ue 357, 520 
Probabilities, weather.... . .... ............ .... ................ . 7 
Professional occupations we cece eee cee te eeee os on cee cece ese eee , 21, 275 
Protection from fire.......... ......... ... ................. essor 331-1340 
Protestants, percentage of .......... ...... beeen cece ce see cesse 208 
Provident Savings Life Insurance Co........... Dose ces sors core 1330 
Province of Canada...... ............................ corses 1, 3, 5, 29 
Provinces, area of...... ... ............... ....., .. ...... Loue 
do  births and deaths by... Deves se + uses tee e nce eee .181, 183, 188 
do charitable institutions in. . seen see se nee nee co. 1482 
do  churchesin......... ................. .................... 1376 
do constitution of...................................... Leu 7-9, 27 -29 
do dwellings by ............ ................................. 258 
do education in................,. ..... ...................... 214-226 
do failures in................................. .... ....... 861-2 
do forests of................. ...... ......... cette eececnrees nen 
do  imports by........... ................ ........-.... ..... 
do Indians in............ ................................. 1507, 1510, 1513 
do law courts of.................... ......... ............... 32 
do Legislatures of .......... ..... .......................... 27-29 
do Lieutenant-Grovernors of ..... ............................ 29 
do Ministries of...............................,........ DE 41 
do occupations DY occ cece cece cece ete issus 264-281 
do population of...... .................. .... ............... 134 
do powers, jurisdiction, &c., of................................ 7 et seq. 
do proportion blind..................... ........ ..........., 253 
do do deaf and dumb . ... ...... eee reece eee neces 247 


62 
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Provinces, proportion insane............. .................... Lereruse 236 

do rain and snowfall in................ ....................... 68 

do  religious denominations in................. ............... 204-210, 1376 

do  seats of Government of.............................. ...... 41 

do subsidies paid to........ .............. ................... 29, 1202 

do temperature of ................. .... . .................. 6: 

do trade between...................,........... ....... seen 136-7 

do wheat CTOP Of...... ...... cee ee cee eens eke ee eee eeeeee 379, 381 

Provincial accounts, arbitration as to.... ....... Luce ween oe Le tease 351 

do  crown lands regulations...... ................. TE 90-96 

do  debts, assumption by Canada of........ Lace wene cee ceeecees 29, 1246-7 

do land regulations...... Leet cee e eee ee eee ee sec cour. 90-96 

do  lands....... ne ee cence te ce eect cere newt ee ee ree aees 29-80 

do  Legislatures .........  ........... ........ ........... 2-9 

do do names of members of.......... ........ ...... 41 

do  Lieutenant-Governors.. ................................... 29 

do Ministers....................................... 4 41 

do public debts................ ... ete ee ee eee à ee se ee 1280 

do  revenues and expenditures........... ...................... 1215 

do  seats of Government................... ................... 41 

do aubsidies..... ..... ........ .................. co... ae 29, 1202 

Erovi isional districts. dresse renenesse faeces use core cee core de, 453, 148 

rovisions, exports Of.......... ..... ........... .. ..., Lee see 486-9 

do imports by United Kingdom of. ......... ..... . .... . 491 

do Imports Of .... . .. ..................................... 438 

Public affairs, administration of........................ Less vus 2 

Public Debt, 1869-98... .............. eee resserre 1242 

do assets and liabilities................................... 1242 

do assets, details of........................................ 133-4 

do do per head.... . ..... ............................ 1259 

do assumption of provincial debts .......................... 29, 1246-7 

do Dominion notes................... tue esesseessesseeses 1258 

do expenditure on public works.... ........................ 1248, 1252 

do  gross............................... .. sessions 1240 

do in British possessions .................................. 1264 6 

do increase, 1893. .... .............................. oes . 1240-1 

do do 1867 to 1893.................................... 1242 

do do accounted for................. .. ............ 1241 

do in foreign countries............... cece cece eee e ee ceee 1267-8 

do interest On.......... .......... sosie 1255 

do do per head ............ ...... .... .......... ... 1259 

do loans since Confederation....... ........ ............... 1262 

do net... de secs veus sessecessescee 1241 

do objects of ...... .......... Lace cece e vosvessessessessee 1241, 1245 

do proportion to revenue............ ............... .... 1242, 1244 

do provincial...................... . . .. ...., ......... 1280 

Public lands of Provinces...... . ................ ...... Londres 29, 88, 90-96 

do MINION ...... cc cee ccc sess secs as 74-87, 89 
Public schools. (See schools. ) . 

do Wan’ durer ovvesssesse of Poe eee eee cece eee 22 

urks, expenditure UD..................... . . .. .. .... te 1248, 1252 

So do Minister of....... ......... .. ..... .... ...... 2 

do do Ministers of, since Confederation.................,..... 3 

Publishing and printing................. ............ ............... 235 

Pulp mills................. . Lesreesessssssese cesser. 238 

do wood and wuod pulp dunes esse cee wees . ... 114-5, 298 

Pumps and windmills ... ........................ ............ ees 28 

QU ANTITY and value of imports compared.......................... 730-440 

Qu’Appel'e, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railway land regulations... . 102 

Quarantine............ ...... ..... 4... cote eect n où ee eeee cerns 494 


Quartz-crushing mills 


do gold-bearing 
Quebec (Province), 
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ns. sponsors ns ss 296 
voce cee p tees teeseeececcetete ceeasnese eevee 592 
Sdvance i in education in.............. ............ 225 
area ea and quantity of pinein........................ 122 
vac e ee à où rousse 6 osseuse 91 
do of forest and woodland in...................... 121 
assumption of debt of.. ............... .. . .... 29, 1247 
birthplaces of people Of ccc ccc ec rececrccce 144-5 
butter makingin...................... ....... 512 
charitable institutions Of. ccc cccccecccecaccaceenes 1482 
cheese factories in...................... .. ...... 512 
churches in.. .... .....,....... fésesesscesses © 137 
climate of. .......................... ........ one 62 
coasting trade of................,........... ..... 1090-1 
constitution of........................... ........ 27 et seq. 
convictions in...... .... sus... à sesuse ses 1447 
crown lands regulations.............. . ........ 91 
cut by lumbermenin. .... .......... ............ 119 
defective classes in.......... ................ ..., 227-256 
density of population of.. .. ...................... 148 
discovery 0f.................. .................... 1 
divorces in .................. ............e.u...s 1501 
dual language in ............... .................. 10 
drunkenness in..........--.++. sonne cece eet reese 1407 
dwellings in.... . ................ ..... ......... 258 
educational statistics of... ..... ........... 211-226, 1398-1404 
failures in...............................,....,.... 861-2 
farmers of........................................, 277 
fishermen of....................................... 280 
fisheries of, value of boats, nets, &c., in............. 542 
fishing bounty statistics of. ......... .. .....c...c.. 541 
forest area leased to lumbermen in........ ......... 118 
do products of........... ................. .... 107-8 
BIN CrOps Of...................................... 408 
AY CFOPS iN....... ....:...............,.. ....... 409 
imports of coal into........  . ................., 623 
Indian statistics of................ . ........... 1507, 1510, 1513 
insane asylums in.......... ...... .. .. . ........ 480 
iron furnaces of...... ............................. 630 
do mnines Of ... ..... ................. ........ 628-9 
juvenile criminals in................. ............. 1458 
and regulations of. ............ ................. 91 
Legislature, since Confederation ............. .. .. 41 
Lieut.-Governors of, since Confederation. ........... 41 
Lighthouses, &c., in................................ 1032, 1036 
live stock in ...... ... ........................... 415-20 
members of Executive Council........ ............. 41 
do Legislative Council .......... ....... . 41 
do Legislative Assembly......... ......... 41 
minerals of.......... ......... .............. 593 
Miners Of.......,.... ..., . ... ...... .. ........ 79 
municipal system of... ............... 29 
occupations Of.............. .................... 271, 280 
ports of entry in...... ........ . .............. .. 149 
postal affairs of.................................... 1134-5, 1149 
potato crop 0 ee. seuess veus essor 
proportion of sexes in................... .. « ..... 140 
rovince formed......... .... .... .... ......... 3 
public debt of. ... ..... .......... ............. 1279 
rain and snow fall in............................... 68 
receipts from forests of ........... ... ............. 128 
registered tonnage of..... .... ..... .. . ........ 1104 
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Quebec (Province), religious denominations in ............... ......... 204-10, 1376 
revenue and and expenditure Of ...... ................. 1217 
a0 savings banks kde cece cece tanec ne eee cess neees 884-890 
do and colleges i Ds cesse 1398-1421 
do shipping In............... ... ................... 1074 
do statistics of t population cence cece ees eeec accesses .. 133-178 
do subsidy paid tO........................... Lsssesuse 29, 1202 
do telegraph lines of............................... .. 1161, 1167 
do telephone lines 0f.............................. . 1184 
do temperature of.................................... 67 
do vital statistics of ......... ....................... 133-208 
do wheat crop of......................... . . css. 319 
do yield of fisheries in .... ..................,...... 345, 350 
Quebec Bank ...................... ........... . eee ee see ear 309, 335, 851-2 
Quebec City Caisse d’Economie (savings bank). ............. TE 881 
do  duties collected at..,....... ..... ...... ............... 812 
do latitude, longitude and elevation of............. ete eae 65 
do _—s precipitation at ........... .. ..................,........ 66, 69 
do population of, 1881, 1891 .... ................ .... ..... 136 
do rain and snow fall at............... ...... Le sonne. 66, 69 
do seat of Government of Province........ ..... .. .. Lee 41 
do shipping at.......... D ones veuesee weet weer ees ses 1093 
do temperature of.... .... knee eee e crues soso Lees 65-6, 69 
Quebec Fire Insurance Company.......... .......... .. nes vu nee 18 
cece ee ee teens ene eases ee ere cen 1283 
Queen, The, a part of the Parliament of Canada........ .............. 14 
chief executive authority vested in...... .. ....... ...... 12 
de represented by Governor General............... ........ 12 
Queensland, birth and death rate in........ .................. ..... . 189 
do deaths of infantsin............ ......................... 18 
do exports and imports of.... ............................. 786, 789 

do livestock in.... ..... .......... .................. cee 2 

do members to population in. ... ................. . ....... 

do public debt of...................... ............. ...... 1264, 1278 
do railways in... .................. Lens sors . 924-5, 927, 940- 1 
do revenue and expenditure 0) 1219 
do savings banks in..... ............................. .... Sug 
do shipping in....... .... .... ... cee cece eee eee fet eee 1094, 1096 
do taxation IN 2.0... Le cee eee cee e eee cece anes recces 1236 
Quilting factories................ Lecce eect een nes sosssrseusse tee 292 
RAILWAY belt in British Columbia. ................................ 74, 89 
do Canadian Pacific, lands of...... ............. . ........... 84 
do land lations........... ... ... ...................... 9-102 
do do sales.............. .. ...................... .......... 54 
do supplies.............. ................................s.... 304 
Railways... ... ....................... 44.44 cesse 906-973 
do accidents ON ........... eee Lace ace eteeecees 935, 338 
do capital of.. .. ................ .... ..................,,.. 914 
do do cost per mile of, in principal countries .......... nese 925 
do  carriage of forest products 1 lly 
do cost, actual and theoretical ................................. 926 
do do per mile....................................se..s..... 925 
do  deaths from accidents on ..... .. ..., .. drones verse ee 195, 986-8 
do depression of United States.....................:........... 355 
do development of......... ........... ...................... 910 
do double tracks on..... ..... ............... ... ............ 982 
do early construction of........ ..... . ....... ............... 906-10 
do earnings of, in 1893........................ .... ........... 916 
do  electric........... .... .........,... es cere eens 92-3 


do expenses of, in 1893...... ...................... . 
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Railways, freight carried in principal countries by.. .. ......... wee 940 
do articulars of................. ...... .....,... tee 933-4 
de Canadian........... . .... . . . .......... ..... 912 
do jovernment (See also Government ‘railways. ) 
do do aid 7 ¢ ...................,....... 913-4, 1204 to 9 
de do expenditure on.......................... ...... 964, 971 
do in British possessions................... ............,....... 941-2 
do mileage in Canada of.......... ............................ 911, 915 
do do foreign countries of...... .................... ... 941 
do of Newfoundland ... ............. . .. RTE 368, 374 
do opening of, in various countries. ............. ........... .. 943 
do  passengers and freight per head of population........ ....... 939 
do do mile of line open........... ...... 939 
do proportion of earnings to capital............ ..........,.. . 917 
do do expenses tO ATBR.........,.... ss... eee 941 
do do do rec@ipts............... ......... 911, 921 
do do revenue to capital cost... .. .................. 925 
do do traffic to cost.................... keene eens 927 
do do do in foreign countries. ............... 927 
do do traffic to miles in operation...... .............. 939 
do do do  pupulation................. .......... 939 
do do do do in foreign countries.. . .... 940-3 
do receipts and expenditures................. ...... ......... 923 
do do per mile .. . ...................................... 924 
do do perton ... ........... Le nue sesesssessessee. a 924 
do rolling stock of ..... ............................, fo ..... 928, 930 
do atatistics of, 1891-93 ............ .. .... .............. ... 918 
do do 1875-1893 .... ........................... .... 915 
do steel rails on........................ .......... lees ..... 931 
do subsidies to............................ cece cece sesecs ver 913-4, 1204-9 
do traffic returns of, 1892-98........,..........,... .. ......... 918 
Railways and Canals, Minister of............cccc 111. aeeerere 22 
do do Ministers of, since confederation................. 37 
Rain and snowfall, 1898. ..... ............. .. .. ....... nus me. rb 
do do by months..................................... .. 66, 69 
do by provinces.......... .......... .... .......... 68 
Rain River district land regulations... ... eee eee es cesser 90 
ches, area of............ .............. ene c ee cee eeeeeeeeeeenees 376 
do number of...................... . .. .... Leese eeccaceeees - 376 
Raw materials, imports of......... 0 ................. .............. 7 
Receipts from forests. ..... .. ....... ce ee. ce eevee ec eeeee eae 128 
do Dominion lands.................................. ..... 79-82 
Receivers General, since confederation .... ... . ......... ........ 37 
Reciprocity in wrecking bec e cece e cece eee eee ce ces on 357 
Redemption of bank notes.. ................. ..... . ... .......... 425 
Roce rator r supplies noie voue cece cece ence ee eee nee neeeeeseee vec 304 
la making........... ............. ... cece eee nee eee ee .... 303 
oe latitu 8, longitude and elevation of... . ...................... 65 
o rain and snow fall at............ .................... Less 66 
do seat of government of North-west Territories.................. 41 
do temperature 0f........................... ............., .... 65-6 
Registrar General of England, classification of diseases by.............. 191 
Registered letters (see post office.) 
Registered tonnage of Canada........... ............... ..... ..... 1047 et seq. 
do the world... .......  ..... Leresesessssessee 1096 
Rerulations, Dominion lands :............. Los ne beveuceeneceeceeees 89 
do provincial crown lands.... ................ ..... Less. 90-96 
do railway lands .. ............ ... .. ..... ............. 97-102 
do seal fishery in Pacific .... .... ......... .............. 349 
Reliance Life Insurance Co........................................... 1330 
Religion in achools.... ... ....... ..................... ............ 1383 


Religious denominations by provinces ................................ 204 
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Religious denominations of Newfoundland ... ..... ......... cesse 369 
do percentage and growth of......... ....... f... 207-10 
Religious statistics... ... .... Less srccesessesserescesessesssse 204-10, 1368-1379 
Representative institutions granted................. . ............... 4 
Renfrew, municipal statistics of..................... ...... .. .... 1282 
do protection from fire at... . .... Lessresrtessenseserssessessese 1340 
Report of Experimental Farms. ........... nace e eee cee eee eee sos 506 
Representation in Commons, now and next parliament................. 7 
do roportion to population.... ...... ............ ..... 26 
Reservation of forests....... ete eeteeeee eee cae anne verser 123 
Responsible government granted .... .... .............. .......... .. 5 
Revenue and expenditure, 1892-93................. .................. 1198 
do do 1868-93... ... . Loseree secs 1214 
do do heads of, 1868-93. ............. ..., . ...... 1214 
do do in British possessions....... ............... 1219-20 
do do in foreign countries.........:.... ......... 1221 
do do of Marine Department. ........... ........ 1065-8 
do do of provinces, 1892........... ........... . 1217 
do do do 1868 to 92 .................... 1218 
do do per head, 1868-93........................ . 1215 
do do postal. ... ............ ieee bce eee ew cence 1137 
do do do by provinces....... Lever 1218 
Revenue from canals. .... .... ... . ... ...................., .... 1003 
do customs........ To cece cnc nw ete nce eer ee soso 1201, 1232 

do Dominion lands.... .................. ..... . ....... a 
do postage stampS........... ...................... ...... 1139 
do taxATION.. ........ ......... sense 1222, 1227 
du inland... .. _......... .. we eee twee cece eens 1226 
do sourcesOf .. .......... .. . ............,............ 1192-3 
o surplus and deficit of......... week tee ee . 1196-7 
Richmond, protection from fire at........... ................. Leen eee 1340 
Rideau canal....... . . .... .........,......,..... 0 . 982, 1001 
Ridgetown, municipal statistics Of.... . . . .... ............ . . 1282 
do protection from ffre at................... . ..... ....... 1340 
Riel’s rebellions........... ............ ............. .......,...... 1359 
Rivers of Canada... ........... ... ............................. 55 
Rivet factories ...... . _... ............ ..... .............. Lee ee 296 
Rock drill making.................... ..,.... eect eee cent ee eeee 296 
Rocky Mountain chains.............. ... nues nee nous oo veus nee 54 
do parks.......... .............................. Less 15 
Rolling mills.... .... ........ ................................... 296 
do stock factories....... ... ......... ... ..... ................ 286 
Roman Catholics, statistics of .. ............. Leen e cece eee conne 204-210, 1370-1377 
Roofing material works.............. Messe nee cece eee n eens Le. 22 
Royal Canadian Artillery .... ..-...................... .... cee e eens 1350 
do Dragoons... .... ............. . ............. Lee. 1350 
do Fire Insurance Co....... ...... .. ................, 1287 
do Regiment of Infantry.... . . ....................... 1350 
Royal Fire Insurance Co............ ...... . .... . ... ....... Less. 127 
do Life Insurance Co........... .. ........ ..........,.......... 1330 
do Military College.. ............... ........ .................., 1351 
Rubber factories............................... ...... eee 22... 298 
do goods factories....... .. ........,............ .. ....... ... 298 
do stamp factories... 0.6... cece cee cece ean eee eeees 298 
Rulers of principal countries...................................... sees 43 
Rug pattern makers.......... be eee eee corses eee ee ee eees 303 
Ruperts Land, see of........... .. ............................,.... 1877 
Rural population ......... ..... Lovsseeueseer esse 137-139 
Russia, British imports of wheat from .... ....... ................... 396-7 
do claims to seal fisheries by................... .............. .. 849 
do consumption of wheat in....... . . ........ Le ssrsesvessesses 392 


do  cropsof...... ...............,..... esse sue een 414 
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Russia, natives of, in Canada ........,.......... ... ..... .......... 144 
do production of coal in. . .. .... Los ee se verse eee eaten teeecs 626 
do wheat crops of. ........................... ....... .... eee 381-2, 388, 390 
Rye, production of..........................................44..., 406-7 
SADDLERY and harness making................. .. Lee eeeseeeeeeees 294 
Safe and vault works....,. ......... . .... Leese ence sons 296 
Safe-keeping Insurance... .. . beeen cece eee eee eee nee eneteeees 1329 
Sail making ................ .... . .... .......... tect eteeeeeneeees 289 
Sailors, hospitala for............... ..................... sete ...... 1046 
St Andrews, protection from fire at............ .... .... ........, .. 1340 
St. Catharines, municipal statistics of. ............................... 1282 
do protection from fire at.... .... .. ..... .....,........ 1340 
Ste. Cunégonde, municipal statistics of......... ........... Lessons 1282 
St. Hyacinthe, Banque de.......................... .... ..... ...... 852 
dairy station and school at............. .. . .......... 513 
4 ‘municipal statistics Of.............. .................. 1282 
do protection from fire at.......................,.... .... 1340 
St. Jean, Banque de ... ............,............ EEE 852 
St. Jérôme, municipal statistics of ..................,......... ....... 1282 
dé rotection from fire at...... ......... ...... ,.......,.... 1340 
St. John, N.B., duties collected at................................ eee 812 
do ours of sunshine at..... ....... ............. was 69 
do latitude, longitude and elevation of................ ... 
do municipal statistics of..,.... ....,...... .... ........ 1282 
do population of, 1881, 1891........................ .... 136 
do precipitation Be unes ree once cc ee ececereiceee 66, 69 
do rain and snowfall at. ....... Cewek cece ec ee et ene «a 66, 69 
do shipping at....... ........ ee ewe eee e esse. 1093 
do temperature at......... . .,......................... 65-6, 69 
St. J ohne, Que., municipal statistics of..................., ... ....... 1282 
protection from fire at..........#........ .......,..... 1340 
St. J ohn, Nfid., precipitation at .............................,........ 66 
do temperature of.............. ........ EEE 66 
St. Lawrence Canal system.. ............ .... ...................... 974 
do River, discovery of................, .................... 1 
St. Peter’s Canal .......... ............. .................,..., _ 985 
St: Pierre, exports of minerals to .... ............................... 591 
St. Stephen, inunicipal statistics Of. serrer esse rere eee eerececceceee 1282 
do protection from fire at.................. dun corses. 1340 
Salt, exports of.. neta eee e renee eee eee ne ne sessessseuses ve 683 
do importa 0f...................... ,............... ss... oe 684 
do production of, in Canada .......... Leet e nee e een ee ceeneesetees 581, 587-8, 682 
do do United States..... .... ................... .. .. 685 
do works... . ..... .. .... ....................... nee . 287 
Sash, door and blind factories ... ... ... ee. cuececue eee... 292 
Saskatchewan, area of icultural lands in. .......... .... Dessous 37 
do do district of.......... ........................... 5 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal. .................. ....................,..... 977-8, 1001 
do mineral district of.................. Les cece eee ce 592 
Savings banks, Australasia and Canada .. .......... .............. 892-3 
do Government and Post Office, disposal of deposits.. ..... 891 
do do deposits in .. . ............. .. ... Leo. 882 
do do do perheadin........... ........... 883, 890 
do particulars Of, 1890-3. .... ................ 894 
do Post Sfiice, eposite a 880 
do do per head in............. .... ...... 890 
do do depositors 1n.... .... ................... - 880 
do do establishment of............................ 877 
do do interest in, rate Of ..... ...... . . ........ 879 


do do number af......................... oe .. .. 877, 880, 886 
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Savings banks, Post Office, particulars of, 1890-3.......... ............ 894 
do po do 1893 ........................ . 884 
do o progress Of.... .... ..... .... ........... 885-6 
do do special. ........... ....................... 881 
do do nited Kingdom and foreign countries... 892 
Saw and file cutting...... . ..... ............ . .................... 2% 
Saw-logs, increased export to United States of........... ............. 113 
Saw-mille ... . ......... eue secreet « ec eeecrecice 110, 298 
Scale factories ................... .............................,..... 296 
Scandinavia, insane 1n .. . .. .............. ,. .................. 239 
do natives in Canada of ...............e. er eeecececee 144 
Scheduling of Canadian cattle..... Len cee cence neces tc ess essssses 492 
Schools. (See also Education.) 
do art rrr 
do arbor day at .... ..... ... ....... ....................... 1396, 1414, 1438 
do British olumbia, Digi and graded........ . . ........ cos. 
do do public..... .... ............. .. .......... TE: 
do do receipts and expenditure.................... 1426 
do Manitoba, normal and collegiate.................. Leen eeecaeee 1419 
do do public ..... Fe nee cece eee ene teen cee aces 1416-19 
do do receipts and expenditure. cece eee e ee en eee ee + one 1420 
do New Brunswick, grammar... ................... wane c ee eeees 1413, 1415 
do do normal ....................... ..... Durs 1415 
do do public................,.................... . 1412-15 
do do receipts and expenditure..................... 1413 
do North-west Territories, public..... .... ...... ... ....... 1430-5 
do do do man Catholic public..... .......... 1434 
do do do do separate.............. 1434 
do do do receipts and expenditure. . ........... 1435 
do Nova » Scotia, academies ...... .... ......................... ‘1409 
do do normal and model............................... 1409 
do do public... .. .... ..... ......... .... Lesserssee 1406-9 
do do receipts and eXpenditure. ne cece nee eeeeee ee 1409 
do Ontario, high, normal and model. ........................ 1589, 1894-5, 1397 
do do Protestant separate ............. ... ........ Lens 1388, 1397 
do do public. ........... . ... ... . eeu en sousesosee 13845, 1392-3, 1397 
do do separate ccc eee ce ceca teat ee cece ccecteueens ..... 1386-7, 1397 
do do school-houses and grounds............. Le cee eee nee 1390, 1398-7 
do receipts and expenditure. ... .... . ........ 1384, 1386-9, 1392-5 
do Prince Edwar Island, advanced. ...... ...................... 1429 
do do do primary. .. ........ ......... ....... 1426-9 
do do do  receipts and expenditure.............. . 1427 
do rovincial systems...... .... ............... ...... Leone. 1390-3 
do Quebec, colleges, &c.. ............. ......., ........... cee 1404 
do do Protestant.. ................................... 1398-9, 1401, 1408 
do do Roman Catholic..... .............. ..... ..... 1398-9, 1400, 1403 
do do  receipts and expenditure... ........... .............. 1403-4 
do religion in the.. ... ...................,.......... Less ne a 1888 
do statistical summary of the. ................ .... .... oe 1435 
Scotland, Canadian convicts born in. .... .... ...................... 1469 
Scott Act ............ «ee ee escere cerceereec ce eeee en nes 1490-5 
Scotch Amicable Life Insurance Co. . Len sense neo. 1330 
do Provident Life Insurance Co... . .... ............ .... .. .. 1330 
do Union Fire Insurance Co. ........ . ..... ses vesrcesussee 1237 
Screw factories.......,... ....... ........... .... ........ Less . 296 
Seaforth, municipal statistics of. ...... ... .................... ..... 1282 
do protection from fire at................ Less seereseses cos 1340 
Seal fishery question.... .. .................. ....... ....... nee 349 
Sealing fleet................... dance eee e cece en à essor 53S 
Seals, catch of ......... . ... ........ ........ cee cece ei eeeeeeees 553 
Seats of Governments of Provinces............, .. . ................. al 
Secretary of State . ........ .......... ...,,....... soussosicsues 2 
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Secretaries of State since Confederation...... ..... ...... .... ...... 37 

Selkirk Mountain Park..... ...........................,..,....,.. . 122 

Senate, Dominion..... .. .... ..... ...... .. ,..., .............. 14 et seq. 

do names of members of. . ne nee ee nee eee e cet eee tence eeees 39 

Senators, qualifications of. = ...... ... Lele e eee e cece cence seeneces 15 
Separate schools. (See schools. 

Sessional | indemnity, Provincial.......0 ................. cesse vues 29 

do Dominion.... ..... .....…...... ... ........ 19 

Settlers on Dominion lands, nationalities of........,.............. .... 85 

Sewing machine factories.................. .. levres ee eer ences ees 296 

Sexes, blind by........... ........,.........., ..,...,.....,,..... 250-1 

do deaf and dumb by................ ou ue eee rescousse 243-5 

do education of .. . ................. ......... . Le cernes 216 

do insane bv...................... Lecce c eee e tenes semer . 229-233 

do of people, Australia....... ........... ne nes ones ce eee 142 

do do Canada. ....... ................... cee ............. 140-2 

do do  Europe......................................... .. 142 

do do United Kingdom. ..... ............................ 142 

do do United States............. dec e eee ee cee vos 142 

do population b y donne en cece eens ve creuse sense + . 140 

do proportion of ... .......... .......... ....... .... Leen es oo 140 

Sheep. (See also live stock.) 

do exports of........... .... ............ 427, 431, 439, 462-5, 483, 487, 489, 493 

do importation of.......... ............................ . . .... 488 

do imports inte United Kingdom of.. ..... ve ee teh tenet ee eeee 463, 483, 491 

do prizes at Chicago for.............................. mors eee 357 

Sheepskin mat making. ..... bocce eet e ee vues +... 297 

Sheet iron works............ ..... .. ..... .. ..............,....... 296 

Sherbrooke, municipal statistics of........ ............... .... .... 1282 

Shingle mills. .................................. ............. fees 298 

Ship and boat building industry..... ................................ 301 

Shipping, built in Canada ...... ........................ Lacan ace eee 1059 

Casualties to .....................4. cee cee ee eens à tees 1050-3, 1110 

do  entered and cleared...... .......... ... ....... .... .... 1061, 1064 

do  graving docks for.......................................... 1111-1117 

do in and out by provinces................ .. ......... ... 1070 

do B do nationalities.......... ............ ......... 1069 

oO in ritish possessions ............ ... ..................... 

do in Coasting tradB.............., ........ ............. .. . 1090--1 

do in foreign countries. ............ ..... douces à sons 1095-6 

do in inland waters of Canada. .... .................... Lees 1032 

do in United States....................... EE Leur 1095-6 

do of prion classified. ................ . ...... re 11013 

o fe) nc vts..... .. eee wees weet e + eue 

do pate pere Ut I, 1047, 1059. 1097 1110 

do do. rey provinces . Lecce eee eee ee re ete à eee ce 1104 -7 

do sea-going .... ... cee ............... ......,.. ....... . 1032 

do  soldto other countries . . ... . ................ ....... .. 1059 

do to and from principal countries ..... ................. .... 1063 

do total in Canada.... . .................................... 1032 

wooden, iron and steel. ........... eee . 1075-1080 

Shirt” collar and tie making... . .............................,...... 308 

Shoddy milla ...................... .... Less mors see soso 303 

Shoe lace making......... ... ........................... ....... .. 294 

do making............. ............. .......................... 294 

Shook and ox mills .................................... Lenssossesees 298 

Show case making ................. ... ... . ......... . ... ....... 302 

Silk factories. .......... ... . .... Les Lewes veus eee crosse 308 

Ulver coinage ....................................44440ee vs fences 

do do rofits ON... ccc ce eee eee cee eee e sean enns 1213 

do coin in Canada .... .................................... teen 814-15 

do ore and native BI VER... cee ccccevcencceucsceceeuvsees 055, 575, 579, 588 
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Silver-ore, export of.... . ... . ..............................4 oe wee 590, 681 
do production of, in Canada................ .............,........ 686 
do do United States..... .. ....................... 665 
do do world........... .............. EEE 655 
Simcoe, municipal statistics in............ La bee c cee e eer ceseeccseenee 1282 
do _ protection from fire at .............................. ........ 1340 
Skate factories. .............................. 4. Li... 296 
Slag 8 as à fertilizer ............. ................................. ne 647 
surensssssssere esse ee sean ese reese ee veseessesesssese 561 
Smelting work8.... . . .. ..... ........... Léssreeseee sossvesesreee 296 
Snow and rainfall, 1893............ .......... .. ................... 66 
do by months.. . ....... ...... ................... 69 
do by PrOVINCES. ... ..........ss.s.somessssse oe 68 
Soap and candle works. . ....................... ..... ........... 297 
Solicitor General.................................. Leseosessereesessse 23 
Sorghum syrups, &c...... .. eee ee cee cee e eee e ee ee eee sesssesesse 298 
South Africa, forests of ....................................... ...... 131 
do America, imports from, credited to United States.......... RELTE 7 
do do trade with ...... . . ........ . . .................. 704-5, 715 
South Australia, birth and death rate 9 EEE 189 
do deaths of infants in ..,. ...... ..................... 183 
do forest Of neni st crosse oe 131 
do imports and exports of. Des à veus ee cesse 786, 789 
do live stock in...... ........ ... . ...... ............ 421 
do members to population in. ......... . ..... ... . .. 26. 
do postal affairs C0) ar 1134-5, 1149 
do TAULWAYS In.................... .... ....... 924-5, 927, 938, 940-1 
do shipping in...... ... ........... .... .. Lessesesnee 1094, 1096 
do telegraphs in ...... ................... ... ........ 1170 
do taxation in...... . ........................ ........ 1236 
Sovereigns and rulers in principal countries ................ .......... 43 
Specie held by banks............... ...... ........... ............. 831-4, 845 
Spectacle making.................... we cece cece ween eeeee Duo 299 
Spice mills ............ eue cee cee e eee ce eee verres 288 
Spinning wheel WOIKB.........e. coc ccc case eeestecneeeessecuaeenees 296 
Spirits, consuunption of... 2... cc reece cence eee teeees 809 
do duty per head on. ............... wane vues ce ses sus 810 
do manufacture of.............. .... ......................4..2 801-4 
Spoke and hub making...... ......... eae e cece tee due esse 
Spool factories.............................. ........ ses... 298 
Sporting goods. . .......... .. ....... Desse es see wee cece ce enone 304 
Spring and axle WOTKS........ see eue. ce seeseneeeenens 296 
do bed msaking.......................... ........ .............. 292 
Springhill, municipal statistics of..................................... 1282 
do protection from fire at ...................... ..... ........ 1340 
Spruce, area and quantity Of. . .. ......... . ................ cee. 122 
Square timber, cut of ........................ ... ...... ........... 107-8 
do declining quantity of........,......................... 105 
do exports Of .........., ....................... ........ 111 
Stained glass works. .... ............................................ 302 
Stamp and die factories................................... ... ...... 298 
Stamps, postage. (Sce Post Office.) 
Standard Bank of Canada... ............................... . ...... 315, 851-2 
do Life Insurance Co................... ............,...,...., 2390 
Standing Committees of House of Commons........................... 24 
Star Life Insurance Co....... .... .. ............... ......,.,.... 1:%0 
Starch factory...................................,...,,.4.444884 eeee 28 
State, Secretary C0) eee seen 2 
do Secretaries of, since Confederation....................... ...... 3 
Stationery cece cece cece esse see tenet eee eee e beeen eeeneneees 5 
Stave factory. .... ........ ..................,, 4. cesse. 228 
Steam Boiler Insurance.... .....................................,... 1328 
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Steamers, Government ................... Donesronrersssesee as loose 1035, 1043. 
do in Canada................................................. 1047 
Stellarton, municipal statistics of .................................... 1282. 
do protection from fire at.............................. ...... 1340 
Stereoty ping. ................................... esse 285 
Sterling exchange, rate of............................................ 850 
Stocks, price, &c., of bank ..........................,......,...,...., 851 
Stone and marble cutting.... .........,.......... ne ossi 302 
do export 0f..................... 4. 590 
Stone, building . ..... ......................... Léenersessesenssorere 561, 588, 698: 
do lith ©) :) eee ee eae e ene messes 563 
Storm signal service .. .............................................. 70 
do warnings ............. dussssesssssesserssesssseseessseseresese 71 
Stove factories ...........................4. 4. cece eee e esse sus 296 
do polish making ................. pessssessssesesessssseesseseees 304 
Strathroy, municipal statistics of............... ..................... 1282 
do protection from fire at........  .. ... Lecce cence eee eeeees 1340 
Street car works.........................................,.......... 286 
do lamp making.................................................. 295 
Straw works................,........... once cece csesesesoseseses 298 
Subsidies to provinces .. ................. ........................ 29, 1202 et seq. 
do TALIWAYS .............,........ eee 913--4, 1204-1209 
Sudbury, mines of district of.......................................... 574, 592, 666 
Suez Canal, traffic through........................................... 978 
ES” con cece eee eee cree eee erate cece cee eee seen 484-5 
consumption Of .... ............,,....4. essieu 1234 
duties, reinission Of ....................... ccc cece ee cesse 748 

de imports Of rawW....... ................,............... Lever 748, 750 
do production of the world .................,... Lecce ee cet eeeeees 485 
Go  refineries.................................... Reece ene eeceecees 288 
Suicide, deaths from........................................... ‘ce yees 195 
Summerside Bank .................................., ee 852 
do municipal statistics Of ................................... 1282 
do protection from fire at ......... ......................... 1340 
Sun Fire Insurance Co..................... ..........,. ........... 1287 
do Life Insurance Co. ................... ............... 8. 1330 
Sunshine, hours registered at different points suseeceess verse ee ver 69: 
Superannuation . ......... cece cece cece eee eee eee e tent ee ten eeees 1269-1275 
Superior Courts ............ Lovessesssess ee teen seen 32 
Superphosphate works ............................... ............2 287 
Supreme Court ............................,...... .........., 4... 30 
Surgical instrument making........................ ................. 299 
Suspender making .................,............................2.... 303 
Suspension of banks ......... .............. ........................ 823 
Swine. (See also live stock) ................... ....................,. 415 
do exports of ween cece te nee reece ents teaser eectucsceeecececeees 487, 489, 493 
do imports by United Kingdom................. ............... 491 
do imports Of ............................ donne cence ee ee vec 488 
do prizes at Chicago for............. ........................... 357 
Sydney, municipal statistics of....................................... 1282 
do rotection from fire at....................................... 1340 
Sydney Mines, municipal statistics of . ............................. 1282 
TAILORING and clothing ........... ............ ..... ... loss. 303 
Tallow refineries. ............. .... .........................., tenes 297 
Tanneries............ ... ........ ..... ... ......... eee vane eeee 294 
Tasmania, area of. ... ............. .. ..................,........ 46 
do birth and death rate in........ ............................ 189 

do deaths of infants in... ........................ ............ 183 
du imports and exports of.... ...................... ........ 786, 789 


do live stock in................. . .. .... cee eee teen eceneare 421 
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Tasmania, members to population in.. ...... ne wee ec eet eee eee eee 26 
do postal affairs in........... . Lace c cence casera races 1134-5, 1149 
do public debt of......................... cesse . ...... 1264. 1253 
do railways in......................... ses... 924 -5, 927, 940-1 
do revenue and expenditure of........ . .......... ........... 1219 
do  savings banksin......................... .... ............ $92 
do  shippingin....... ....................... ......,.... ..... 1004, 1096 
do tAXATION IN..... esse. ee oo. 1 
do  telegraph lines in.... ........................... ........ 1170 
Taxation, amount derived from, 1893........ ....... Les sos Les ce 122 
do do 1868-98 . ............. sew e eee eeee 1224 
do by customs duties ...................... .................. 12% 
do by excise duties.. ...... ............................... 122% 
do heads of, 1868-93..... ............... .....,. . ... ...... 1231 
do in British POSSESSIONS ........ . . .. .... ............ .... 1235 
do in foreign countries... ... ............ ...... .... . .. 138 
do  receipt per head from 1868-98 ............... sers... 1234 
Taxidermy .......... ....... cece eens esse cos Ae 
Tea, consumption of ......................, ...... ..... enna weer ewes 1931 
Telegraph, cable line. ........................ .......... . 1159 et 
do COMpAnIeS. .............. .... ... .... . ......... 1165, 1178 
international bureau ........................ ............ 1173 
do lines in Canada......... . ............. ............ ..... 1159 et sea. 
do do in principal countries . . ... .... ....... ..... 1170-1 
do do Government..................... ... ..  ......... 1161-6 
do m rate for ....... ....... . ...... .. .... Less. 1169 
Telephones in Canada.... .... .... ................ .. .... se. 11246 
o in other countries .. ...... .. ......... ............... 1187-9 
Temperance Act............. ....................,................. 1490-5 
do and General Life Insurance Co............... Le usure. 1330 
Temperature of principal places ........ ............................. 65-6 
do of provinces ...... . .. ... .. ........ ............. 6; 
Tent and awning making..... . .. .... .. ........................ 2x9 
Terra cotta.... .... . ... ....................... ........ eus. 538 
do Works.......... ne cece cee seems «ne 302 
Territories, The, areas of.................., ... ................. eee 5 
do do forest and woodland . ............ Less oo. 121 
do do do leased to lumbermen.....: ........... 118 
do Coal in........ ce eee sense 595, 601 2 
do cut by lumbermen ........... eee ee mortes. + eee 119 
do defective classes in .......... Le messe ses cee e eee 27-256 
do dual language in......... .. ....................... 10 
do dwellings in.................. ..., ................ 208 
do early history of ....... ....... .. .. essor 5 
do educational statistics of... ..... ... .............. 211-2% 
do forest products of. ................................. 10-8 
do grain CTOP Of.......... ce weet e ene ee cesse 408 
do BY Crop Of. ... ............... .. ............... 409 
do Lieutenant. Governors 0f...... ..................... 41 
° do live stock in.......................... Loue se ee. 415, 42 
do minerals of................................... sus. 
do physical features of............................. ... 59, 60 
do potato Crop in ...... ..... ........ ................ 409 
do proportion of sexes in................ .............. 140-1 
do rain and snow fall in................................ Gs 
do religious denominations 1 Yr 211. 26, SD 5 
do savings banks in................. .... .... ........ 
do statistics of population in............................ 1-1 
do temperature of...................................... 
do vital statistics ....................... ..... .. ... 188-178 
do Wheat Crop in, ....................,....... 4.42 ‘ 
Textile fabrics. . . ....................,..........,.,4.... sois. ae 
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Thread making... ........ .................,.............,,......., 308 
Three Rivers rd of Trade............. .... ...................... 345 
Thompson, Sir J 7 8. D., Premier. .... ............... .... .. ....... 38 
do seal fishery commissioner. .................... 349 
Thorold, municipal statistics of......... ..............,.............. 1282 
protection from fire in................................... .. 1340 
Ties, shirts and collar making.................., ............,....... 203 
Tiles, output of ............................................... a 588 
Tilsonburg, municipal statistics Df......................,........... . 1282 
do protection from fire at.................. ................. 1340 
Timber leases on Dominion lands............. .........  ......... 89, 118 
do do Provincial do .......... eee e cece eens sosvee aan 118 
do square, cut of...........,..............,..................... 107-8 
do do , declining quantity of...................,....,..... lees 105 
do do ‘export of....... ..................................... 111 
do trees of Canada.........,.... ..... ............,.......... . 124 
Tin and sheet iron works.............................,.... Lens ue 296 
Tinsmithing......... ............................... ........ nanos 296 
Tobacco, consumption of. . .. noue eee e een n msn ons 806-9 
do do Canadian. .................. keene corses 807 
do duty on................ .. Sn où consseseceresesrsseses 810 
do  entered for consumption...........................,.. ...... 806 
T do "(Ser hi EE pee gees oteereeeerenee 288 
onnage (See Shipping. 
Toronto, Bank of. .... ..... .. ..................... .............. 314, 851-2 
do Board nt Trade.............. ......... ......... .......... 339 
do  clearing-house at.................................... . ..... 853, 859 
do duties collected at ............................,....... wees 812 
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do do Minister of.....,...... ......................... 22 
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distribution of, of nited Kingdom Levee et aeeeceee eee eee eee ee 7! 
4 interprovincial énrsssessereeeseeeseeee poses versus + see 736-7 
do marks. . Un ours tenet e rene ceee ees Les. 1489 
do of Newfoundland... .... ee. ceci... 372 

do with United Kingdom and United States ...................... 7 
Traders Bank. wee beeen eee eee eeee eens de wae eee ee ees di” 268 271 851 
and transporting occupations............... ......... .. , 268, 271, 275 
Traffic on canals ..............., ............. esse sense. 991-2 
Transit traffic ............. knee eens cone cence ence eeeeeucenes 1004-30 
Transport in bond.................. ........ ..... ................. 1004-30 
Trans rtation, rizes at Chicago for .......... ............ . . ..... 357 
Travellers’ Life Insurance Co ...............................,......... 1830 
Treaty as to fur seal fisheries... . .. ......... ............. .. ce 349 
do of Washington as to transit traffic. .. . .............. ,...... 1010-13 
do with France................................ een c ence eens 352 
Trees of Canada.. . ....... ............................, seteeeeens 124 
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Trunk and box factories. .... .............,........ ................. 
Truro, municipal statistics of ... .. . ................. Lésseseesorssee 122 
do protection from fire at... ..... ...... ... .............. wee 1340 
‘Tub and pail factories................ ...........,.. ........... .... 238 
Tupper, © ir Charles, Bart ....... ........ ....... ........, ........ 24, 42, 353 
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Turnipe, production. ............. .......... .. . ....... .... 4... 46 
Type foundries.............  ............................ Loue 296 
Tyrrell’s Hudson Bay Expedition Loose cece eect ence eases sceecene 355 
UMBRELLA and parasol making .................. .... ... wee 203 
Underwear factories ..... .......... ............... .... ........... 303 
Uninhabited houses.............................. Lesssessssessssssses 262 
Union Bank of Canada.............................................. 851-2 
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Union Fire Insurance Co.......... ..... ..... eee e ie cee eeeecae eae 12 
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do Loan and Savings Co........................ 5 wee ee wwe 33 
United Fire Insurance Co..... .......... cece cece cece cece cece sees 25 
United K te trade of......................,........ ae 788-9 
do area Of.................. esse ee seeetes eee # 
do causes Of insanity in ................................ 241 
do coinage of...... ... ............ .................. 656 
do consumption of phosphates in..................... .…. 691 
do do of wheat in............................ 492 
do crops 0f............................................ 414 
do customer for our forest products...................... 112 
do customs duties per h IM secs. 1224 
do death and birth rate in.............................. 180, 183, 185 
do distribution of trade of, 1840-92...................... TH 
do duties collected on 8 from....................... 74s 
‘do exports from C & to ................ .......... 758-9, 767, 110 
do do to British possessions................... 1% 
do do to foreign states ........................ 796-8 
do do United States.......................... 122 
do exports of cattle to.................... .......... 429-30, 432, 435 
do do mineralsto................. ... ........ 541 
do do = provisions to..... ........................ 436- 483 
do do  sheepto............., .. . ............. 431-2 
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do postal affairs of.......................... .....,...... 1121-2, 1158 
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do shipping in......... ................................ 1095 -6 
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do trade with Canada. ... deu ue mousse oe oe 404-5, 710, 712-13 
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Universities and colleges............................................. 1381, 1436 
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Unorganized territories. .... ......................................... 
Urban population. .... © ......... .... ............. ose. 137-39 | 
Uxbridge, municipal statistics of................. eeece eee... 1282 + 
VALLEYFIELD, municipal statistics of............ ............... 1282 rl 
do protection from fire in. cece ee enee cence reece 1340 ; 
Value of forest products... ... .... ........ .. . ............. .... 109 * 
do imports and exports...... .......,.......................... 03 , 
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Varnish making.. ............ .....,...................,........ 292 DE 
Vaseline works........ .......... ............... ..,..... ue. 281. “2 
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Ventilator making.  ....... ................ ..... nes ses ee 304 aa 
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